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ANTHROPOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 


JANUARY,  1867. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  tboae  vho  hare  watched  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  anthro- 
pol<^  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  E^liuid,  the  opening  of  a  new 
Society  devoted  to  this  special  object  is  an  event  of  much  interest. 
The  Society,  whose  birth  we  now  have  to  record,  is,  however,  not  so 
much  a  new  Society  rs  a  development  of  the  London  one  which  has 
itself  only  arrived  at  the  tender  age  of  four  years.  The  Manchester 
Anthropological  Society  comes  before  the  woild,  avowedly  and  actually 
as  a  bnmoh  of  its  parent  Society  in  London.  We  believe  there  aro 
many  anthropologists  in  this  countiy  who  look  with  no  expectation  of 
good  reeulta  &om  local  branohea  of  the  London  Society.  There  are 
Bome,  too,  who  would  equally  object  to  the  formation  <^  entirely  in- 
dependent societies  in  the  different  large  cities  throi^out  the  British 
dominiouB ;  but  we  think  that  the  great  m^ority  of  British  anthro- 
pologists are  nH»t  anxious  that  local  branches  of  the  Loudon  Society 
should  exist,  and  hope  m<»t  sincerely  tiiat  tfaey  may  prosper.  Time 
alone  can  determine  whether  these  societies  have  the  necessary  con- 
ditiona  of  sncoeeaful  existence.  We  have  examined  veiy  carefully  the 
l^an  of  union,  and  think  that  it  is  satis&ctoiy  to  the  branch  as  well 
as  to  the  parent  Society.  The  terms  of  union  afford  to  the  branch 
Society  considerable  encouragement ;  but,  if  branch  societies  are  to 
be  aucoeBsful  as  working  scientific  societies,  and  to  help  forward  the 
study  and  development  of  anthrepology  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
by  a  few  really  earnest  and  zealous  men  in  each  Society  who  are  really 
conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  the  science  they  espouse.  We  shall  uot 
now  dwell  on  the  question  whether  the  necessary  conditions  exist  at 
Manchester  for  a  flonriBhing  local  society  devoted  to  anthropology. 
We  shall  be  content  to  study  the  actions  of  the  anthropologists 
of  Manchester  before  we  venture  on  any  opinion.  There  is  only 
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one  thing,  bowever,  which  we  feel  sure,  can  ruin  the  Manchester  or 
any  other  anthropological  Bociety,  and  that  ie  solely  want  of  eutha- 
aiasm  and  zeal  in  the  study  of  their  science.  On  this  point  we  may 
Bay  that  the  present  comrtitution  of  the  Society  offers  grounds  for 
hope.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  are  both 
domg  their  work  well,  while  the  Honorary  Secretary  is  working  at  hia 
duties  as  all  men  both  must  and  should  do  who  wish,  or  which  is 
better  still,  are  determined,  to  succeed.  These  officers  are  supported 
by  a  Conncil,  which,  although  at  present  rather  small,  yet  will  be 
able  to  render  veiy  valuable  advice  to  their  ooUeagues. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  at  a  future  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  our  readers  informed 
of  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  establishing  branches  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  David  Street.  There  was 
a  large  and  fashionable  audience,  including  many  ladies;  the  walls 
were  covered  with  sketches  and  diagrams.  Two  tables  the  length  of 
the  room  were  well  covered  with  specimens  illustiative  of  the  early 
htstoiy  of  man  and  of  savage  tribes. 

The  Chair  was  taken  at  half-past  seven  by  George  Harris,  Esq. 
F.S.A.,  President.  On  the  pLitform  were,  George  Harris,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
President;  C.  W.  Devis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Vice-President;  F.  R. 
Fwrbank,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Loo.  Sec.  A.S.L.,  Secretory;  John  Plant, 
Esq.,  F.G.S,,  Curator,  Peel  Park  Museum,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
London  Society,  consisting  of  James  Hunt,  Esq.,  President  A.S.L. ; 
Rev.  D.  I.  Heath,  M.A.,  F-A.S.L.,  Treaaurer ;  John  Beddoe,  Esq., 
M.D.,  B.A.,  F.A.S.L.;  J.  W.  Grattan,  Esq.,  F.A-S.L.  A  large  series 
of  casta  of  heads,  illustrative  of  descriptive  anthropology,  which  com- 
prised among  others,  the  following  : — a  large  collection  of  prehistoric 
remains,  including  specimens  of  worked  flints  from  Abbeville,  Dor- 
dogne,  etc.,  and  objects  from  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  (John  Plant, 
Esq.,  F.O.S.) ;  a  collection  of  weapons  and  implements,  a  present,  used 
by  savage  tribes,  many  of  them  illustrative  of  the  use  of  those  of  pre- 
historic times  (John  Plant,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  R.  W,  Fairbank,  Esq., 
F.A.5.L.);  casta  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Engia  crania,  and  remains 
from  Belgian  bone  oaves,  Anth.  Soc.  Lond. ;  casts  of  the  two  extreme 
forma  of  human  crania  described  at  Nottingham  by  Professor  Huxloy 
(Dr.  Fairbank) ;  a  large  and  l>eautiful  collection  of  worked  flints  and 
carved  bones  from  Dordogne  and  of  worked  flinta  from  Abbeville  (Dr. 
Hunt  and  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London) ;  a  new  craniometer, 
by  which  entire  outlines  of  the  akull  may  be  token  in  any  direction  (by 
John  Grattan,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L).  The  walla  were  covered  with  drawings 
and  diagTams,  including  a  largo  sketch  of  Gamac  in  Brittany  by  Dr. 
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Hunt,  and  a  series  of  sketdies  UhiBtrative  of  the  works  of  art,  dwell- 
ings, and  sepultores  of  prehistorio  man  (John  Plant,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
George  Harris,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  President,  etc,  etc)  Tea  and  oofiee  were 
provided,  and  a  selection  of  music  performed. 

Besides  these  gentlemen  we  noticed  in  the  room  the  Local  Secretary 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  for  Liverpool,  and  three 
Fellows  of  that  Society  &om  this  city,  and  it  was  reported  that  they, 
had  attended  to  watch  and  learn  something  which  might  become  useful 
ere  long  at  the  opening  of  a  oontemplated  branch  in  that  great  and 
important  town. 

The  President  called  on  the  Secretary,  who  read  several  communi- 
cations, including  a  letter  expressive  of  good  wishes  from  the  Secretary 
<rf  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society,  and  letters  of  apology  for  non- 
attendance  from  M.  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu  and  Dr.  Barnard  Davis. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  An- 
thropological Department  at  the  late  meeting  of  "  The  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advanoemeut  of  Science,"  by  F.  R.  Furbank,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.A.S.L. 

"  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Manchester  being  entitled  to  send 
three  del^ates  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  following 
gentlemen  attended,  and  were  recognised  in  that  capacity :  Rev.  R. 
Sl  Scott,  U.A.,  Treasurer  ;  David  Morris,  Esq.,  Loc  Sec  A.S.L., 
Member  of  the  Council;  F.  R.  Foirbank,  M.D.,  Loc.  Sec  Esq., 
A,S.L.,  Secretary. 

"  The  meeting  this  year  was  particularly  interesting  to  anthropo- 
logist^  because,  for  the  first  time,  their  science  was  recognised  as  one 
worthy  of  a  special  department  of  its  own.  It  is  well  known  to  you 
that  great  efibrta  have  been  made  for  several  years  past  to  obtain  recog- 
nition for  the  science ;  and  though  the  concession  has  not  been  made 
in  the  most  graceful  manner  possible,  yet  a  stimdpoint  has  been ' 
gained,  and  tt  remains  to  be  seen  what  use  will  be  roade  of  it  At 
fiiis  meeting  the  department  was  fully  occupied  with  papers,  both  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  and  earned  a  popularity  which  it  retained  to 
the  end.  The  new  order  of  things  has  in  great  measure  been  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  Professor  Huiley  with  the  Council.  Section 
D,  over  which  he  was  elected  to  preside,  hitherto  styled  zoology  and 
botany,  on  this  occasion  appeared  as  biology,  with  two  departments, 
physiology  and  anthropology.  This  arrangement  was  very  distasteful 
to  the  physiologists,  who  would  rather  have  been  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct section  to  themselves.  So  great  was  the  discontent  among 
them,  that  Profraaor  Huxley  considered  it  necessary  to  justify  publicly 
tbe  division  whit^  he  had  made.  With  the  malcontents  the  anthro- 
pologists had  httle  ^mpathy,  and  left  the  debate  with  those  more  or 
■ess  personally  interested.  It  was  explained  that  the  arrangemeuta 
mode  were  for  this  meeting  only,  and  that  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  they  would  be  the  same  next  year  unless  they  proved  aatiafactoiy. 
The  anthropologists  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  presided  over 
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at  this  their  first  meetiDg  bj  their  recognised  and  indefatigable  leader. 
Dr.  James  Hunt ;  but,  fur  private  reasons,  Mr.  Wallace,  the  traveller, 
waa  elected  to  that  duty. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  department  were  conunenced  by  a  brief 
address  from  the  President,  setting  forth,  in  a  modest  tKirt  of  way, 
the  objects  of  the  science,  and  the  mode  in  which  its  researches 
should  be  carried  out. 

"An  immense  number  of  papers  followed  of  more  or  less  interest. 
Among  the  most  important  were  the  following,  '  On  a  supposed 
Human  Jaw  from  the  Belgian  Bone  Caves.'     C.  C.  Blake. 

"  Mr.  Blake  recently  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  bone  caves  of 
Dinant.  Among  the  remains  fouad  was  the  jaw,  Ote  subject  of  this 
communication  ;  while  most  other  finds  of  a  sinular  description  have 
been  open  to  questions  as  to  their  authenticity,  this  was  entirely  free 
fcom  such  objections.  It  presented  characters  essentially  different 
from  those  of  any  race  at  present  inhabiting  Europe,  and  approaching 
the  Simian  type  more  closely  than  any  jaw  previously  known. 

"Mr.  E.  R  Tylor  read  a  paper  'On  the  Phenomena  of  Higher 
Civilisation  traceable  to  a  Rudimcntal  Origin  among  Savage  Tribes.' 

"  Dr.  Hunt  read  two  papers,  the  first,  '  On  the  Cranial  Measure- 
ments and  Personal  Attributes  of  Ninety -eight  Examples  of  Mor^ 
we^na;*  the  second,  'Ontheuse  which  some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  Disciples 
have  made  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.'  This  last  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  communications  read  in  the  department. 
Dr.  Hunt  pointed  out  that  the  application  of  the  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection to  the  human  race,  as  made  by  some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  followers, 
is  illogical,  and  disproved  by  facts.  That  so  far  from  the  theory 
accounting  for  existing  differences  and  expected  coming  unity  of  type, 
if  there  be  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  however  much  the  inferior  types 
may  be  driven  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  tendency  to  deviation 
from  original  type  constantly  acting  would  unceasingly  cause  new 
varieties,  though  periiaps  of  an  increasingly  superior  quality.  Dr. 
Hunt  was  strongly  of  opinion,  that  as  yet  we  are  not  in  a  portion  to 
theorise  as  to  man's  origin,  and  the  unity  or  diveruty  of  tJie  humoo 
family. 

"  A  lively  discussion  followed ;  many  cf  the  speakeis,  however,  evi- 
dently misunderstood  the  writer's  argument. 

"  A  very  important  communication  was  made  by  Professor  Huxley, 
entitled,  *  Remarks  on  two  extreme  forms  of  Human  Crania,'  the 
oltject  of  which  was  to  show  that  synostosis  could  not  be  relied  upon 
as  the  cause  of  abnormal  developments  of  crania.  One  of  the  skulls 
exhibited,  that  of  a  Tartar,  was  an  instance  of  extreme  brachycephaly, 
with  ossification  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  other,  that  of  a  New 
Zfialandcr  (supposed),  was  an  example  of  estreme  dolichocephaly  not 
associated  with  aynoatosts.  The  professor  wished  to  imprcaa  on  the 
audience,  first,  that  the  period  at  which  synostosis  took  place  cannot 
be  positively  aeoertained  ;  secondly,  that  early  synostosis  may  occur 
without  producing  alteration  in  shape  ;  thirdly,  that  extreme  altera- 
tion may  occur  without  synostosis.  The  importance  of  making  a 
section  through  crania  before  expressing  an  opinion  upon  them  wa> 
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abo- jxMtited  out  and  illustrated.  The  angle  of  the  bosi-cranial  axis 
maf  be  the  same,  hut  the  adjacent  parts  m&j  bo  ao  airaiiged  as  to 
innduoe  veij  different  outlines.  An  interesting  and  important  dis- 
cussion followed. 

**  A  large  number  of  other  papers  were  read,  which  may  be  divided 
under  the  heads  Arohaio,  Historical,  Descriptive  and  Comparative 
Anthropology. 

"An  importADt  announcement  was  made  in  another  section  that  it 
is  proposed  to  bold  an  Anthropological  Congress  in  Calcutta,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  1869,  when 
living  examples  of  the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  the  various  races 
of  Asia,  Polynesia,  and  Australasia  will  be  collected-  Delegates  from 
the  various  learned  societies  of  Europe  will  be  invited  to  examine, 
compare,  and  photograph  this  curious  assemblage, 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  though  matter  for  regret,  that  on  this 
occasion  papers,  which  ought  to  have  been  read  in  the  department  in 
vhich  we  are  most  interested,  were  allowed  to  wander  into  othera  and 
be  read  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  our  science  has  become 
more  firmly  estt^lished  in  its  new  home  these  irregularities  will  not 
occur.  Professor  Huxley  very  properly  on  one  such  occasion  when 
called  upon  to  address  the  audience,  declined  doing  bo,  §s  by  that 
lie  would  he  sanctioning  what  he  highly  disapproved  of. 

"The  Manchester  Society  was  not  prepu«d  with  mu<^  in  the 
way  of  papers.  One  by  Mr.  Plant  was  taken  and  read.  I  eamestfy 
hope  that,  should  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  you  at  the  next 
meeting,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  several  contributions.  In  conclusion, 
I  b^  to  congratulate  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  on  the 
great  success  which  attended  its  laboura  at  Nottingham,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  they  may  be  equally  successful  in  future"  (cheers.) 

Inttagural  Addreei  aeliTered  at  the  ojwning  of  the  Manchester 
Anthropological  Society,  November  1,  1866,  by  the  President,  George 
Harris,  Esq.,  P.aA.,  F.A.S.L.,  Barrister-at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Foundation  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Fellow 
et  the  Genealogical  and  Historiwl  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and 
author  of  "  Civilisation  Considered  as  a  Science",  etc.,  etc 

Gentlemen, — We  are  met  t<^ther  this  evening  upon  an  occasion 
which  is  both  interesting  and  important.  Our  intention  in  assembling 
is  to  inaugurate  an  Anthropological  Society  in  Manchester,  the  firat 
institution  of  this  kind  which  has  been  established  in  this  country  out 
of  liOndon.  Considering  the  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  the 
great  sucess  which  has  attended  the  formation  of  the  parent  Society 
in  London— success  alike  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  whether 
wc  regard  the  names  and  the  number  of  those  who  have  joined  us,  or 
the  efforts  which  the  Society  has  already  made — I  regard  the  event 
which  we  are  here  to  celebrate  as  one  of  no  mean  consequence. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Society,  that  as  the  people  of  Manchester  are  so  eminently  practical 
in  their  character,  it  is  most  fitting  that  in  this  great  and  important 
city  should  l>e  established  the  first  local  society  for  the  promotion  of 
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a  scienoe  which  ia  of  all  others  the  most  directly  practical,  and  which 
is  moreover  adapted  for  the  study  of  every  individual  For  myself  I 
can  clEum  but  a  very  small  share  of  credit  in  this  good  work,  for  which 
we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  active  and  judicious  eiertiona  of  our  two 
able  and  excellent  Ijocal  Secretaries,  Dr.  Fairbank  and  Mr.  Morris 
(hear).  I  must,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you, 
which  I  do  most  sincerely,  for  the  high  honour  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  electing  me  as  your  President  In  the  studies 
which  form  the  object  of  the  Society  I  have  long  taken  a  deep  inte- 
rest, and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  b  no  distinction  t«  which  I 
mi^t  aspire  that  I  could  prize  more  highly  tiiao  this,  which  you  have 
spontaneously,  and  in  so  kind  a  manner,  conferred  upon  me.  To  fill 
such  an  ofBce  as  it  deserves  to  be  filled,  and  as  I  could  wish,  no  exer- 
tions on  my  part  shall  ever  be  wanting. 

That 

"The  proper  stndy  of  munkind  la  Man"* 
is  a  truth  which,  although  some  time  ago  proclaimed  by  one  of  our 
greatest  poets,  appear?  not  fo  have  been  so  directly  reooguiaed  in  this 
country  as  on  the  continent,  so  far  as  regards  making  it  avowedly  a 
distinct  pursuit,  and  establishing  a  society  exclusively  devoted  to  ita 
promotion.  And  yet  some  of  oiur  most  distinguished  writers,  whose 
works  have  commanded  the  deepest  attention,  have  been  devoted  to 
subjects  which,  if  comprehensively  and  correctly  considered,  were  in 
every  sense  strictly  anthropological.  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  great  work 
on  Tht  Primitive  Origination  of  Manlnnd,  Cotuidered  and  Examined 
according  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  is  peculiarly  of  this  character ;  as  is 
also  Uobbes's  TreatiM  on  Human  Nature,  by  many- considered  his 
ablest  work.  Much  that  Bacon  wrote  is  strictly  apphcable  to  anthro- 
pology; and  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Helancholy  eveiy  student  of 
anthropology  will  find  much  valuable  matter,  and  original  and  deep 
thought.  Locke,  too,  above  all  others,  we  are  entitled  to  claim  as  an 
anthropological  writer ;  and  his  immortal  Euay  Concerning  Human 
Underkanding,  as  also  his  wwk  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Underitanding, 
are  invaluable  contributions  to-the  science  of  man.  It  has  always, 
moreover,  appeared  to  me  that  nearly  everything  of  value  which  baa 
been  advanced  by  subsequent  metaphysicians,  was  anticipated  in'  the 
pages  of  Locke,  I  might  mention  several  other  writcra  as  well, 
whose  produotiona  will  be  found  eitremelj  valuable  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  science  we  are  established  to  promote.  The  names  of  Dea 
Cartes  and  Malebranche  will  at  once  occur  to  evei^  one  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  following  studies  of  this  nature.  Much  valuable 
thought  and  reasoning  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  tiie  fbrmer.  A 
trau^tion  of  hia  Meditation*,  and  of  parts  of  his  Frincipia,  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  an  old  translation  of 
Th«  Search  after  Truth  of  the  latter.     It  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  moat  valuable,  of  the 
works  of  this  class,  is  the  famous  treatise  by  the  great  Gennan  Teu- 
tonic philosopher,  Jacob  Boehme,  of  which  there  is  an  English  trans- 
•  Pope,  Essay  on  Man. 
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lation,  and  which  is  at  any  rate  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  wishes  to  dive  deep  into  inTestigatioDS  of  thia  kind.  Specu- 
lative writeiB  of  this  order,  and  of  the  originality  of  Boehme,  occasion- 
ally serre  aa  pioneeis  on  whose  bold  researches  solid  disooTeries  are 
baaed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  supposed  to  have  consulted  Boehme'a 
work  much. 

Another  class  of  books  which  is  of  great  value  to  antbropolt^ate, 
conoista  of  voyages  and  travela,  especially  those  of  an  early  period, 
when  the  narrations  concerned  in  them  were  more  original  and  less 
artificial  and  exaggerated  than  they  are  apt  to  be  in  later  times. 
Cook's  voyages  I  hold  to  be  models  of  what  we  want  in  this  respect. 
Locke  and  other  great  writers  on  the  science  of  man,  mode  frequent 
acknowledgments  of  their  obligations  to  works  of  this  class,  as  do  the 
anthropoli^cal  writers  of  Giermany.  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  many  of 
these  books  of  each  kind  in  the  library  of  our  local  Society,  for  which 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  have  kindly  promised  ua  a  set 
of  their  own  very  valuable  and  interesting  publications.  The  greatest 
writera  of  antiquity,  particularly  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Cicero, 
treat  eit«nuvely  and  profoundly  on  subjects  connected  with  anthro- 
polc^. 

Advantageous,  however,  as  is  the  study  of  anthropology  to  all 
persons  and  classes  alike,  yet  the  science  bias  been  attacked  and  the 
Society  itself  denounced  in  terms  of  the  utmost  virulence.  Indeed,  I 
should  say  that  the  opposition  to  it  has  only  been  exceeded  by  the 
triumphant  success  which  baa  crowned  the  eETorts  of  its  supporters. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  opposition  with  which  all  new  discoveries,  how- 
ever beneficial,  and  wi^  which  all  new  sciences,  however  valuable, 
have  ever  been  met,  and  which  they  must  ever  expect  to  encounter. 
Vaccination  on  its  first  introduction  was  denounced  in  eveiy  possible 
way,  and  one  German  writer  actually  endeavoured  to  prove  that  by 
this  was  meant  Anti-christ.  Bacon  was  ridiculed  for  his  profound 
Bpeculations,  so  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  And  every 
person  conversant  with  the  subject  who  was  contemporary  with  tba 
author,  appears  to  have  exerted  his  pen  to  denounce  Locke's  Etsay  on 
du  UndtntandxTtg.  So  bitter  was  the  hostility  against  Newton,  that 
he  was  even  led  on  one  occasion  to  regret  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
made  known  to  the  world  some  of  his  immortal  discoveries,*  the 
Talue  of  which  is  now  admitted  and  appreciated  by  all.  Anthro- 
pology has  &red  no  better.  Writers  of  opposite  creeds  and  opposite 
pohtica  havo  united  to  crush  anthropology;  and,  forgetting  their 
wide  differences  on  every  other  subject,  have  made  common  cause  to 
exterminate  what  they  all  alike  denounce  as  a  deadly  heresy.  The 
Bea>rd  and  the  Owtrdian  have  embraced  OQ  this  occaaion,  and  the 
Standard  and  tiie  Star  fraternise  whenever  they  meet  the  common 
foe,  anthropology.  In  a  paragraph  the  other  day  in  one  of  these 
papers,  "  infidek,  anthropologists,  and  heretics,"  were  placed  together 
in  the  same  sentence,  in  the  same  way  as  Cobbett  placed  in  juxta- 
position  the    words    "  mob.   House  of  Commons,   den  of  thieves" 

*  Ufe.    B;  Sir  D-  Brewster. 
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(latighter).  From  the  tennB  in  which  Home  of  our  asSEulants  have 
spoken  of  us,  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  l&ngu^e  they  have  mistaken  the  term  "  anthro- 
pology," or  the  science  of  man,  for  that  of  "  anthropophagi,"  or  man- 
eaters  (hear).  One  elderly  I&dy  objected  in  very  decided  trama  to  the 
gambling  tendencies  of  the  Society,  as  she  heard  that  we  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  "  races"  (Uu^ter.) 

Without  wishing  here  to  trench  on  the  province  of  theology — ques- 
tions connected  with  which  it  is  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  on  the 
present  occasion  to  avoid — I  must,  however,  in  justice  to  this  Society 
and  to  ourselves,  allude  to  one  or  two  leading  points  of  attack  that 
have  been  urged  agunst  anthropology.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  we 
have  advanced  theories  wluch  are  at  variance  with  the  facta  narrated 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thtee  facts  in 
ft  way  contrary  to  the  rec^^ised  interpretation  which  has  been  put 
upon  them.  On  this  point  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  the  words,  not 
of  a  member  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  but  of  a  diBtinguished 
living  prelate,  who,  from  his  position  aa  well  as  from  hia  talents  and 
learning,  is  eutitled  to  apeak  with  the  highest  authority  upon  such  a 
subject,  and  whose  sentimenta  coincide,  I  think,  very  nearly  with  the 
jsincipie  of  interpretation  which  has  on  certain  occasions  been  adopted 
by  obtain  meml^era  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  in 
T^ard  to  Bome  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Tut,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  address  to  the  Fhilosophieal  Institu- 
tion of  Edinburgh,  in  1864,  remarked  as  follows:— "We  must  be 
very  cautious  not  to  confound  mere  traditional  expositions  of  what  is 
contained  in  Scripture  with  the  Scripture  itself.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  statements,  historical  or  scientific,  are  commonly  believed 
to  be  in  Scripture,  which  when  we  examine  for  ourselves  we  find  are 
not  really  there."  Now,  it  is  precisely  the  error  alluded  to  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  into  which  some  of  the  very  vehement,  but  not 
very  judicious,  assailants  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  on  theological 
grounds,  have  fallen.  These  men,  instead  of  interpreting  Scripture 
&irly,  Eind  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  are  ever  intent  on  muking 
it  accord  with  their  own  previously  conceived  opinions  and  notions. 
They  will  admit  of  no  construction  of  it  whatever  which  does  not 
ooiucide  with  their  owu  peculiar,  narrow,  and  erroneous  tenets. 
Scripture  and  science  they  constantly  force  into  collision,  merely 
because  they  will  not  admit  that  the  facts  narrated  in  Scripture  can 
possibly  be  r^;arded  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  view  them.  This  is  exactly  the  case  of 
the  persecutors  of  GaUleo.  Theologians  of  these  narrow  views  and 
strong  prejudices  do  more  to  undermine  belief  in  revelation  than  the 
deadliest  designed  foes  by  whom  religion  has  ever  been  assailed. 
Affording,  as  it  does,  so  true,  so  deep,  and  so  varied  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  anthropology  owes  the  Bible  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
it  would  be  imposmble  to  over-estimate ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
anthropology  b^t  does  her  part  towards  disohai^ging  that  debt,  by 
the  sound,  and  onlarged,  and  correct  principles  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  which  she  iucidcates.     While  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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Bible  hoBtilfl  to  anthropology,  ao  there  is  oothing  in  anthropology 
hostile  to  the  Bible.  It  is  oalj  by  the  misinterpretation  or  miarepre- 
sentation  of  either,  that  they  can  be  brought  into  hostile  coLUaion. 

A  good  deal  has  been  also  said  about  certain  attacks  which  have 
been  made  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Jjondon  upon  missionary  enterprise  ;  and  attacks  have  in  consequence 
been  made  upon  the  Society  in  return.  If  rightly  and  fwrly  oonu- 
dered,  however,  anthropology  may  gcun  a  great  deal  from  the  laboun 
of  our  raissionari^  ;  and  our  misBionariea,  I  am  sure,  may  gain  quite 
aa  much  from  anthropol<^y  in  return  (hear).  The  opportimjties 
afforded  to  missionaries  for  the  observation  of  human  nature  under 
all  its  varied  phases,  are  such  as  few  other  men  possess ;  and  of 
almost  incalculable  value  to  ua  might  be  the  information  which  they 
would  afford.  I  wiah  that  we  had  a  few  more  Livingstonos  among 
them.  On  the  other  band,  antliropology  would  be  of  no  less  service 
to  miauonaries,  in  enabling  them  to  deal  successfully  with  the  various 
characters  and  races  of  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
Due  allowance,  I  must  admit,  ought  to  be  made  on  our  part  for  any 
errors  in  men  whose  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
good  to  their  fellow  creatures  may  have  oocasionally  led  them  to 
exaggerate,  or  even  to  mistake  fitcte,  but  which  is  surely  more  com- 
mendable than  apathy  or  indolenoe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  equal 
alkiwancea  ought  to  be  made  for  men  who  are  sincere  and  anxious  in 
their  search  after  truth,  if  they  express  themselves  strongly  and  with 
sincerity  whenever  they  find,  or  believe  that  they  find,  that  truth  baa 
been  perverted.  In  the  great  and  good  oauae  of  civUisation,  at  any 
rate,  both  anthropologists  and  misuonaries  are  earnest  workers ;  and 
of  civilisation  itself  I  am  convinced  that  Christianity  forms  the 
highest  type. 

The  ^^stematic  and  scientific  atudy  of  anUiropol<^  forms,  indeed, 
the  beet  guide  to  the  promotion  of  civilisation,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
it  as  a  suence.  The  true  theory,  which  has  been  much  debated  of 
late,  as  r^ards  the  adaptation  of  different  races  for  civilisation,  I 
hold  to  be  this,  and  to  be  what  anthropology  eatabliahes : — Not  that 
any  people  or  any  races  are  actually  or  by  any  means  naturally  in- 
ad^ted  for  civilisation,  but  that  for  each  particular  race  and  people 
that  particular  kind  of  civilisation,  and  that  alone,  is  peculiarly,  and 
indeed  alone  completely  adapted  which  is  suited  to  their  individual 
and  pecnliar  character  and  circumstances.  All  races  are  capable  of 
tnviljaation,  but  each  race  differs  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  should 
be  applied.  Anthropology,  above  all  things,  should  teach  us  to  be 
ttdeiant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  It  should  lead  us  to  respect  man 
from  a  consideration  of  his  power,  while  it  should  induce  us  no  less 
to  make  allowances  for  him  out  of  a  regard  to  his  weakness.  Our 
knowledge  of  hia  goodness  should  urge  us  to  admire  him,  while  our 
experience  of  his  frailty  may  compel  us  to  distruat  him.  At  any 
rate,  the  more  we  know  of  human  nature  the  more  tolerant  shall  we 
become ;  and  the  more  deeply  we  study  anthropology  the  better 
acqujunted  shall  we  be  with  human  nature.  Our  own  uniair  treat- 
ment l^  others  should  be  our  warning ;  our  own  fair  treatment  of 
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them  should  be  their  example.  Neverthelees,  haxA  and  deadly  as  are 
the  blows  which  the  memberB  of  divera  secta  and  parties  have  for  a 
long  period,  b^  couimon  consent,  been  relentlessly  inflicting  upon  us 
unhappy,  if  not  unfeeling,  anthropologists,  .they  have  only  been  ex- 
ceeded iu  their  heartiness  and  their  ferocity  by  those  which,  with 
very  few  and  short  intermiaaions,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  out 
against  each  other  (loud  lau^ter). 

To  the  clei:gy  as  well  as  tu  the  missionanes — to  those  who  have  the 
instruction  of  youth — ^to  all  the  suocese  of  whose  enterprises  is  pro- 
moted by  the  luiowledge  of  human  nature — and  this,  1  believe,  applies 
more  or  leas  to  every  member  of  a  social  community— the  study  of 
anthropology  cannot  but  be  highly  advantageoiu.  The  inveatigatiou 
of  languages,  indeed,  forms  an  important  branch  of  this  science,  aa 
does  also  that  of  history. 

In  the  other  professions,  too,  its  pursuit  will,  not  be  found  less 
profitable.  Take  the  law,  for  instance.  What  a  varied  and  complete 
insight  into  hiunan  nature  is  afforded  by  the  trials  which  take  place  ia 
our  courts  of  justice.  On  the  other  band,  what  an  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  does  anthropology  afford  to  the  lawyer,  enabling  him  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  different  characters  with  whom  he  is  con- 
stantly brought  in  contact,  more  especially  as  regards  the  sifting  of 
evidence,  and  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses. 
Thus  the  lawyers  owe  a  debt  to  anthropolc^y  ;  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  in  return  afford  us  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  wary  and  searching 
observation.  Some  law  treatiaea  of  very  high  reputation  are  of  great 
value  from  the  anthropological  matter  which  they  contain.  I  may 
here  refer  to  Piiffendorfs  great  work  on  Tht  Law  of  Nalitrt  aiui 
Nation*,  Burlamaqui's  Jfatural  Law,  and  above  all,  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Law»,  in  which  be  discusses  fully,  and  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive manner,  many  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with 
anthropology.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  fact  of  their  being  founded  on  the 
study  and  observation  of  man,  that  these  works  mainly  owe  tiieir 
permanent  and  high  reputation.  Anthropology  is  constantly  peculiarly 
adapted  for  and  serviceable  as  a  study  to  all  members  of  the  legal 
profesuon. 

To  those  who  practise  medicine,  a  knowledge  of  anthropology  is 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  essential.  This  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  to 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The  medical  profes- 
Kon,  in  return,  have  conferred  important  benefit  upon  anthropology  by 
the  numerous  valuable  treatises  beajing  upon  the  subject,  and  on  its 
variouB  bmuches,  which  have  &om  time  to  time  emanated  from  that 
body.  Locke  himself,  to  whose  great  work  on  what  I  should  term  the 
hi^cst  branch  of  anthropology  I  have  already  alluded,  was  a  member 
of  this  profession.  The  works  of  some  of  the  older  writers,  particularly 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  will  be  perused  with  interest ;  as  also  that  c^ 
Harvey,  termed  his  Anatomical  Exeraita  eonceming  the  Motion  of  tite 
Heart  and  Blood,  developing  his  famous  theory— long  since  indis- 
putably established,  although  strenuously  opposed  at  the  time — of  tfte 
circulation  of  the  blood.  John  Himter's  lectures,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  on  the  subject  of  man,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  valuable 
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works  to  the  anthropolo^at.  The  ingenious  dissertation  of  Dr.  Willis, 
a  physician,  who  flourished  in  the  bc^nning  of  the  last  century,  De 
Animi  BnitontM,  of  which  there  is  a  quaint  but  vigorous  translation 
by  Fordage,  is  most  interesting  as  tiaoiog  the  anfdogy  between  human 
and  wiitTip.1  iatelligenoe. 

But  to  the  poet  and  the  artist  aa  well,  an  acquaintance  with  anthro- 
polc^  will  be  found  no  teas  serviceable ;  and  the  fioesb  and  most 
popular  both  of  poets  and  painten  of  all  ages,  have  evinced  how  muoh 
they  owed  to  tlie  study  of  human  nature.  Homer  is  ospecialty  dis- 
tinguished for  his  truthful  and  forcible  delineation  of  charaoter,  snd 
for  the  fine  development  of  passion  which  he  affords.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, whose  akill  in  this  respect  is  paramount,  and  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  real  secret  of  his  being  so  generally  appreciated  and  so  univenaUy 
read,  is  our  own  immortal  Shi^peare,  whom  I  might  almost  claim  to 
call  "our  anthropological  poet."  Nor  in  the  sister  art  of  painting  is 
tlie  BuccesB  attendant  on  the  study  of  human  nature,  or  an  acquamt- 
ance  with  anthropology,  less  remaraable.  The  "  divine  "  Raphael,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  brightest  genius  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  correct  and  forcible  expression  which  he  gave  to 
the  chaiactera  he  represented.  Indeed,  to  such  an  eitent  did  his 
works  excel  in  this  respect,  that  writers  both  on  phyuognomy  and 
phrenology  have  appealed  to  his  productions  in  illustration  of  the 
principles  which  they  have  propounded.  Rembrandt  was  also  very 
remarkable  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  represented  characters 
and  feeling  of  various  kinds,  sometimes,  aa  ia  seen  in  his  etcliings,  by 
.  merely  a  few  lines.  Our  own  Hogarth  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  dis- 
playing character  of  erery  variety  in  his  performances,  as  each  one  who 
has  seen  them  can  bear  testimony.  But  to  the  merchant  and  the  man 
of  business,  no  less  than  to  the  poet  and  the  painter,  is  a  deep  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  easential  if  be  dedres  to 
attain  success  in  his  dealings  with  mankind.  To  the  soldier  also, 
especially  if  he  aspires  to  high  command  in  his  profession,  or  to  im- 
portant enterprise  in  his  exploits,  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  human  nattu^  all  important. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  raiaed  as  to  what  were  the  leading 
qualities  in  the  mind  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  what  were  the  points 
in  his  cfaaractor,  to  which  he  owed  his  extraordinary  and  unrivalled 
Bucceaa.  Some  have  asaerted  that  it  waa  his  knowledge  of  geography 
that  mainly  aided  him ;  others  have  thought  that  hia  extraordinary 
coolness  and  self-command  were  hia  moat  serviceable  qualities.  On 
the  whole,  however,  from  a  care^  study  of  his  character  and  career, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  deep  and  varied 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  hia  prodigious  and  unprecedented 
rise  from  a  humble  adventurer  to  be  the  ruler  of  half  of  Europe.  It 
was  this  that  enabled  him  to  deal  so  successfully  as  be  did  with  every 
variety  trf  charaoter  with  which  he  came  in  contact  It  waa  this  that 
gave  him  such  an  eitraordioaiy  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  aU 
around  him,  whether  fricnda  or  foes.  It  was  this  that  enabled  him  so 
successfully  to  calculate  on  the  measures  that  his  adversaries  on  great 
emergencies  would  adopt.     And  what  was  perhaps  moat  important  and 
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most  marked  of  all,  It  was  tliia  ^rhich  enabled  him  to  aoquire  >udIi  an 
estraordinnry  asoendaacy  and  even  abeolute  coDtrol  over  the  minde  of 
his  soldiers,  so  atr  to  render  them  not  only  his  followers,  but  his  adorers' 
and  devotees. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  advant^ies  of  the  Btudy  of  anthro- 
pology generally,  I  will  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  particular  inducements  to  follow  it  in  this  town,  and  the  desir- 
ableness of  establishing  an  Anthropological  Society  in  Manchester. 
Some  who  have  read  the  attacks  upon  anthropology,  to  which  I  have 
adyerted,  may  perhaps  be  dismayed  at  the  proposal,  and  may  exclaim, 
like  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  "These  that  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down  are  come  hither  also"*  (laughter)-,  Manchester  men, 
however,  are  not  apt  to  be  frightened  by  shadows,  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  listen  to  reason  thaji  to  mere  invective.  In  many  and 
important  reapocta  Manchester  appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
esULbliefament  of  a  society  of  this  description  (hear).  Its  eitonuve 
connection  with  the  colonies  will  afford  us  many  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  people  of  other  laiids,  as  also  for 
procurii^;  specimens  of  various  kinds  from  thence  connected  with 
withropology  to  entioh  our  museum.  A  peculiar  turn  has  long  been 
evinced  by  the  people  of  this  great  city  for  natural  history,  which  is 
an  essential  aid,  and  a  most  useful  accompaniment  to  that  of  anthro- 
pology. Botany,  too,  is  followed  with  avidity  by  many  among  us,  and 
some  very  interesting  and  important  researches  have  been  made  by 
local  students  into  tliin  science.  A  very  valuable  paper,  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  connection  between  anthropology  and  botany  was, 
some  years  ago,  read  at  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  by  Dr. 
Percival,  containing  on  investigation  into  the  perceptive  powers  of 
v^etahles ;  as  also  another  by  Mr.  Charles  White,  on  T/ie  Jiegular 
Gradatiotis  of  Man,  and  in  differtnt  animalt  »nd  vegetables.  Other 
works,  too,  tk  an  important  character,  bearing  on  anthropology,  have 
emanated  from  Monchestor.  Among  them  I  may  mention  Mr  Leo  H. 
Grindon's  very  able  and  excellent  treatise  on  Life,  which  will  be  an 
essential  addition  to  oiir  own  library,  and  wliich  I  some  time  ago  read 
with  intense  interest.  The  facts  that  I  have  just  stated  induce  some- 
thing more  than  a  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  succession  of  valuable 
papers  supplied  to  us  at  the  meetings  of  our  society,  bearing  not  only 
on  anthropology  directly,  but  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
it,  and  the  discussion  of  which  conduce  in  an  important  manner  to 
aid  its  advancement,  and  to  promote  the  thorough  investigation  of 
different  paints,  and  to  present  them  in  various  aspects.  The  subjects 
of  these  papers  I  will  not  presume  now  to  anticipate  ;  but  as  rE^ards 
the  general  operations  and  achievements  of  the  society,  I  will  only 
venture  here  to  remark  that  in  all  institutions  of  this  nature  a 
generous  rivalry,  or  rather  emulation,  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  allowed 
between  the  parent  and  branch  societies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mother 
coimtty  and  the  colonies — the  one  taking  the  lead  in  the  general 
advancement  of  the  science,  and  the  other,  while  following  in  his  track,^ 

■  iuots  ivii,  6. 
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eiide&TOuriiig  to  ezoel,  more  particularly  in  the  purauit  of  those  special 
-brancbes  wludi  the  peuuUar  genius  of  Uie  people  of  that  diatrict,  their 
leadii^  ocoupationa,  or  other  caubcb,  have  stimulated  them  to  cul- 
tivate. 

In  an  intellectual  point,  Lancashire  at  the  present  period  occupies  a 
very  peculiar,  and  a  very  jnrnid  position.  The  Prime  Uinister  erf'  this 
country — a  man  not  oidy  of  great  eloquence  and  high,  eminence  as  a 
politician,  but  of  ext^nsiTe  literary  acquirements  and  tastes  as  well — 
is,  BB  we  all  know,  a  native  of  Lancashire ;  so'also  is  the  Minister  who 
filb  that  most  important  post  at  tlie  present  cntioal  jtmcture,  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  who  is  the  sou  of  the  Pmnier,  a  man  of 
wonderful  enei^  and  of  active  interest  in  all  that  concema  the  wel- 
taxe  of  his  countrymen.  That  hi^Iy-gifled  and  most  eloquent  states- 
man, the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex^equer,  a  man,  too,  of  varied 
ftcqiiirementM,  profound  aoholarahip,  and  refined  literary  tastes,  is  a 
native  of  Laucasbire  as  welL  There  is  also  another  very  able  and 
most  eloquent  statesman,  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  whose  great  talents,  untiring  energy,  and 
imm^ise  courage,  all  persons  cannot  fail  to  admire,  to  whatever  party 
in  politics  tbey  may  betong,  who  was  bom  in  this  county.  That  late 
eminent  and  distinguished  philosopher  and  scholar,  Dr.  Wbewell,  was 
a  native  of  Lancaster ;  so  that  it  is  not  only  in  politics  that  Lancashire 
talent  is  pre-eminent.  Other  names  of  note  will  suggest  themselves 
to  you.  I  hope  that,  in  the  selection  of  subjeote  for  paperB  to  bo  read 
before  our  Society,  Lancashire  talent  and  characteristics  will  not  be 
overlooked. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  the  case 
of  men  engaged  in  commercial  enterprise,  of  which  Mauchester  is  the 
metropolis,  from  the  study  of  anthropology,  on  account  of  the  insight 
which  they  may  by  this  means  acquire  into  the  characters  and  disposi- 
tions of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  as  also  from  a  correct 
meesure  of  their  own  capacities.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be  aoooni- 
plished  by  an  acquaintance  with  our  mental  as  well  as  our  material 
mechanism,  a  branch  of  anthropology  which  has  not  hitherto  been  so 
fully  cultivated  as  I  could  wish,  but  to  which  the  other  departmeuts 
ef  the  science  su^y  the  best  preliminary,  and  for  which  tJiey  afibrd 
the  surest  and  most  suitable  foundation.  The  attainment  of  thia,  the 
most  important  of  all  knowledge,  is  the  ultimate  aim  and  the  noblest 
end  of  anthropology,  and  indeed  of  all  science.  Of  the  material  world 
aroimd  ua,  and  of  the  material  Irame  which  we  inhabit,  we  know  but 
little  ;  of  our  immaterial  being,  which  is  our  essential  self,  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  science 
and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  if,  through  the  researches  and  the 
operations  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  a  Newton  should  arise, 
whose  comprehensive  genius  and  piercing  ken  would  arrange,  and 
reduce  to  order,  and  render  intelligible  the  mental  system,  as  he  did 
tiie  material  universe.  And  most  honourable  for  this  Society,  and  for 
Manchester  too,  would  it  be  if  in  this  great  centre  of  material  pursuits, 
and  midst  the  din  of  machinery,  and  the  hum  of  busy  voices  engaged 
in  commercial  undertakings,  the  science  of  muid  could  Itc  at  lonirth 
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saooessfiiUy  unmvelled,  and  th«  laws  which  regulate  the  mighty 
operations  of  the  human  aoul  be  made  intelligible  to  ub  all  It  is  tn- 
Buch  localities  that  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  polite  arts  is 
most  needed  to  correct  thoae  sordid  tendencies  which  the  aideot  pur- 
suit of  wealth  engenders ;  and  it  is  here  tha,t  in  certain  inatauces  it 
has  been  most  Bucceaatully  oultirated.  Through  ihe  science  of  anthro- 
pology, which  should  combine  and  should  unite  the  couaideration  and 
the  study  of  both  mind  and  matter,  and  the  study  of  them  together, 
have  we  the  fullest  amurance  that  a.  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
mind  will  be  eventually  obtained,  and  that  the  information  most 
valuable  to  man  may  at  length  be  acquired  by  man.  Anthropol<^ 
teaches  us,  indeed,  to  study  in  the  way  that  Newton  did  the  universe 
<rf  nature,  the  universe  of  man,  and,  we  may  hope,  with  coiresponding 
success.  Sublime  as  was  the  subject  of  Newton's  researches,  those  of 
the  anthropologiat  and  mental  pluloeopher  are  no  less  exalted,  and  no 
less  oeleetiaL  While  the  one  brings  heaven  nearer  to  man,  the  other 
exalte  man  to  heaven.  Aa  in  the  case  of  Newton,  the  immensity  of 
the  system  does  not  render  it  too  vast  for  our  comprehension,  nor  its 
dazzling  splendour  too  bright  for  our  gaze.  As  Newton  conjectured 
the  attractive  power  of  the  sun  from  the  &11  of  an  apple,  so  the 
humblest  incidents  in  daily  action  may  often  afford  suggestions  aa  to 
the  mightiest  operations  of  the  soul.  While  from  planet  to  planet, 
through  interminable  distances,  the  great  astronomer  pursued  his  sub- 
lime researches,  we  have  only  our  own  nature  to  look  into,  but  whose 
depths  have  hitherto  proved  as  unfathomable  as  the  remotest  regions 
of  space.  Astronomy  reveals  to  us  the  wondrous  structure  and 
motions  of  the  celestial  system,  worlds  rolling  through  their  spheres, 
and  which,  through  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  are  exhibited  to  our 
gaae.  Anthropology  unfolds  to  our  mental  vision  the  no  lees  splendid 
and  no  less  wondrous  system  of  the  intellectual  universe,  and  teaches 
us  that  most  important  and  most  essential,  though  perhaps  most 
neglected  branch  of  all  knowledge — the  most  remote  from  our  grasp, 
although  the  sul:!ject  is  of  all  others  the  most  within  our  province — 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  selves  (cheers). 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Harris 
for  his  address,  he  called  on  Dr.  Hunt,  the  President  of  the  Parent 
Society,  to  address  the  Meeting. 

Dr.  HuxT,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  said  that,  in  the 
interesting  address  which  they  had  just  heard,  there  was  an  allusion 
to  a  remsdc  which  he  had  made  in  London,  respecting  the  benefits 
likely  to  arise  ftem  the  formation  of  an  Anthropological  Society  in 
the  great  city  of  Manchester,  on  account  of  the  business  character  of 
ite  inhabitants.  He  presumed  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  zealoua 
secretary  of  tbeir  society— Dr.  Fairbank — had  placed  in  his  hands  a 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  scientific  interest  and  practical  value 
of  anthropology  recommended  the  study  to  all  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  He  remarked  that  he  did  not  propose  the  rosolu- 
tioB  simply  on  account  of  the  scientific  interest  and  the  practical 
value  of  anthropology,  but  also  because  knowledge  was  good,  and  it 
i.,i  ..I  ,Ahx"»qIc 
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VBS  the  duty  of  all  to  increase  tlieir  knowledge,  whether  it  was  neeful 
and  interesting  or  not.  We  had,  unfortunately,  ditferent  "wa;^  of 
diowing  onr  interest  in  mankind.  There  was  a  lai^  and  influential 
party  in  this  country,  who  desired  that  the  world  should  be  governed 
on  philanthropic^  principles.  Another  party,  imfortunately  not 
quite  BO  lai^,  would  like  the  world  to  be  governed  on  scientific  prin- 
dples.  It  wM  for  the  public  generally  to  decide  which  was  the  cor- 
rect view.  It  would  be  eaay  for  bim  to  show  that  the  chief  disputes 
vhioh  were  at  present  going  on  in  the  world  were  simply  questions  of 
nee,  or,  as  they  were  now  generally  termed,  questions  of  nationahly. 
He  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  formation  of  anthropolo- 
gical sotueties  in  Paris,  London,  Madrid,  Moscow,  and  t«  the  esta- 
Uiahment  of  periodicals  speciaUy  devoted  to  the  science  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  andden  rise  and  development 
13S  anthropology  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  1  What  had  induced 
the  most  prominent  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  combine  together  and 
to  work  together  1  The  explanation,  he  beiieved,  might  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  men  of  science  had  only  during  the  last 
few  years  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  fbct  that  our  former  specu- 
lation on  man's  past  history  was  based,  not  on  scientific  facts,  but 
simply  and  nearly  solely  on  fiction,  which  had  gradually  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  then  given  forth  to  the  world  in  the  garb  of 
acienca  He  did  not  allude  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation 
and  dispersion  of  mankind,  but  to  the  fictions  which  were  involved  in 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  Caucasian,  Aryan,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  past  histoiy  of  man  was  attempted  to  be 
baaed  on  historical  and  comparative  philology,  a  branch  of  science 
which  Dr.  Priohard  and  his  followera  termed  Ethnology.  This  science 
awed  its  origin  to  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman.  In  France  and  Ame- 
rica it  survived  but  &  very  few  years ;  and  in  England,  if  it  is  not 
dead,  it  is  very  near  its  end.  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Ci^wfurd  were 
its  only  two  surviving  prophets  (laughter).  Notwithstanding  giTtng 
o^nce  to  those  gentlemen,  in  this  coimtry  it  was  found  necesaaiy  to 
follow  Uie  example  of  French  men  of  science,  to  term  all  books  which 
baaed  the  natural  history  of  man  on  ethnology,  as  more  correctly 
historical  and  comparative  philology.  They  had  to  commence  their 
labours  at  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Blumenbach.  There  had 
daring  the  last  fifty  years  been  many  individual  workers,  who  had 
kept  to  a  right  path  ;  but,  until  the  last  few  years,  they  had  never 
oomlnned  together  in  order  to  assist  each  other,  and  the  course  oS 
troth  and  science  generally.  The  people  of  Manchester  ought  to 
share  both  the  odium  and  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  anthro- 
pology, for  it  was  in  that  city  there  was  first  brought  to  light  the 
remarkable  work.  On  the  Regular  Gradation  in  Man  and  Animah,  by 
Mr.  Charles  White  (hear).  In  that  work,  the  doctrine  of  continuity 
q>plied  to  mankind  is  stated  with  admirable  scientific  candour.  The 
republication  of  this  work  would  assist  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
Utile  or  no  progression  on  this  subject  in  England  since  the  year 
when  the  facts  in  that  work  were  first  brought  before  a  scientific 
andienoe  in  Manchester,  in  the  year  1 796.    He  thought  there  was  more 
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real  Boience  and  true  philosophy  in  that  work,  than  in  the  re<»nt 
vork  of  one  of  England's  beet  modem  anatomiats,  but,  unfortunately, 
one  of  her  most  illogical  and  unphiloaophical  reaaonera  He  knew  of 
no  greater  compliment  that  he  could  pay  to  this  great  city,  than  to 
republish  that  work  ;  and  he  ahould  be  prepared  to  state  in  the  pre- 
fiice  that,  if  Mr.  Charles  White  ia  a  fwr  specimen  of  what  you  can 
produce  iu  the  way  of  an  anthropologist,  Manchester  was  in  true  philo- 
sophical anthropology  seventy  years  in  advance  of  London  (cheeia). 
The  science  of  anthropology  was  divided  into  four  portions.  First, 
they  took  the  past  history  of  mankind,  as  deduced  from  fais  works. 
They  went  back  to  the  earliest  remains  of  man  to  be  found,  some  of 
which  might  be  seen  on  the  table.  They  endeavoured  to  collect  all 
these  facts,  and  compare  them  t^^ther;  how  much  they  differed, 
what  were  their  resemblances,  how  they  compared  with  the  lower 
animals  ;  and  by  this  process  Ijiey  hoped,  at  some  future  time,  to  bo 
able  to  throw  some  little  light  upon  the  pre-historio  man.  For  their 
chronology  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  the  geologists.  He  believed 
no  one  could  tell  us  what  had  been  the  past  history  of  man.  We 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  subject.  The  Society  had  in  Manchester 
an  excellent  and  thoroughly  competent  member,  Mr.  Plant,  who 
could  tell  them,  without  speculation  or  assumption,  what  was  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  science.  The  next  branch  was  historical  anthropology.. 
Besides  all  those  records  which  early  man  had  left,  he  had  left  a 
variety  of  creeds,  superstitions,  language,  and  mythology.  It  was  the 
object  of  historical  anthropology  to  collect  all  these,  to  find  resem- 
blances and  connections,  and  see  what  li^t  the  traditions  of  one  race 
would  throw  upon  others ;  to  compare  the  languages,  and  trace  the 
connections  and  migrations  of  races  by  language.  The  third  branch 
was  descriptive  anthropology,  in  which  he  hoped  the  Manchester 
Society  would  be  able  very  much  to  assist,  because  Manchester  was  in 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  hoped  the  Man- 
chester ooirespondents  of  the  Society  would  be  able  to  furnish  accounts 
as  authentic  as  those  of  Captain  Cook  and  all  those  early  travellers 
who  had  written  without  any  preconceived  opinions.  Our  published 
descriptions  of  the  different  races  at  present  were  uusatis&ctory,  and, 
instead  of  being  ordinal,  were  too  often  mere  copies  of  what  were 
current  long  ago.  The  fourth  branch,  the  moat  difficult,  and  the  one 
which  expc«ed  the  science  to  the  most  abuse,  was  comparative  anthro- 
pology. Its  duty  was  to  compare  the  different  races  of  men,  to  com- 
pare Uiem  from  previously  ascertained  facts,  and  detect  their  differences 
and  resemblances.  The  first  great  portion  of  this  subject  was  to  com- 
pare man  with  the  lower  animals ;  the  second  to  compare  the  different 
species,  races,  and  varieties  of  man  ;  then,  comparing  tribes  with  one 
another,  to  explain  how  and  why  one  tribe  differed  from  another,  and 
why  persons  of  the  same  race  differed  so  widely  as  they  do.  To 
investigate  and  study  comparative  anthropology  required  extensive 
caution  and  the  spirit  of  true  science,  for  here  was  the  point  on  which 
'  we  met  differences  of  opinion.  To  investigate  this  question  there 
must  be  liberty  of  spirit  and  opinion,  It  was  the  comparison  of  man 
with  animak  on  which  so  many  men  differed ;  it  was  in  the  comparison 
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we  had  to  make  with  the  different  apeoiee  of  men  that  the  diificulty 
arose.  Some  men  would  sa;  there  was  veiy  little  difference  between 
the  lower  races  of  m£Q  and  the  higher  apes ;  some  would  say  there 
was  yeiy  little  difference  between  the  lower  and  higher  Taees  of  man. 
It  was,  therefore,  neccsBaiy  to  be  thoroughly  loyal  to  fact  (hear).  It 
waa  impoaaible  fur  him  to  gay  what  would  be  the  ultimate  conclusions 
of  the  Bcience,  or  any  branch  of  it.  The  man  who  chose  not  to 
acknowledge  any  fact,  whether  it  was  on  his  own  side  or  against  him, 
was  a  dishonest  man  (hear).  Thera  was  unfortunately  existing  in  this 
country  a  disease,  said  to  be  quite  inuurable,  produced  by  systemati- 
cally ignoring  facts.  It  was  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time  melan- 
choly to  see  the  eccentricities,  absurdities,  and  irrationalities,  by 
which  men  are  led  when  they  refuse  to  accept  a  well-eHtablished  fact. 
When  persons  are  once  afflicted  with  this  disease,  you  can  no  longer 
reason  with  them.  Facts  they  treat  with  utter  contempt  He  did 
not  allude  to  those  like  hiiuBelf  who  condemned  cruelty  to  any  race, 
but  to  those  imfortiuiate  persons  who  suffer  from  a  disease  which  was 
termed  negromenia  (loud  laughter).  Persons  suffering  from  it  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  all  who  differed  from  them.  Sir  Samuel 
and  Lady  Baker  might  spend  great  time  in  Africa,  go  tlirough  wonder- 
ful adventures,  and  tell  what  existed  in  Africa,  but  these  men  did  not 
beUere  a  word  of  it  Even  scientific  men  were  sometimes  afflicted  with 
the  disOTder.  He  heard,  only  on  passing  through  London,  that  a  very 
eminent  anatomist  had  had  another  attack,  and  actually  gone  and 
joined  the  Jamaica  committee  (laughter).  This  was  Professor  Huxley ; 
and  it  was  said  that  he  intended  to  propose  that  they  should  prosecute 
U.  du  Chaillu  for  shooting  gorillas  (laughter).  Were  there  distinct 
races  of  men  now  eiisting  1  How  could  each  of  these  races  have  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  mental  and  physical  happiness  )  Mr.  Bright,  who 
was  well  known,  and,  he  hoped,  respected  in  Manchester,  said  two 
nights  ago  he  believed  whatever  might  be  defective  in  the  Irish  people 
came  not  from  race,  but  from  the  conditions  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  He  (Dr.  Hunt)  put  it  to  those  who  had  studied  anthropo- 
logy, to  those  who  had  studied  the  races  of  men  in  this  oountiy,  who 
bad  studied  the  characteristics,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  Irish,  to 
fiay  whether  this  was  the  fact  He  saw  present  a  gentleman  (Dr. 
Beddoe)  who  had  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  examining  the 
Irish  people,  and  he  hoped  that  gentleman  would  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  That  was  Mr.  Bright's  doctrine,  started  bj  Jeremy 
Bentluun,  and  although  based  on  a  groundless  and  unwarrantable 
UBumption  it  was  supported  by  such  eminent  political  economists  as 
S.  Milt  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Goldwin  Smith.  Against  these  closet 
philosophers  we  have  experience  on  the  other  side,  and  the  testimony  of 
every  traveller,  ftom  Herodotus  to  Baker.  He  differed  from  one  of 
the  views  of  the  president  He  did  not  think  we  had  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  all  races  were  capable  of  civilisation  properly  so  called.  Take 
only  one  instance.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
Australian  aborigines  could  be  civilised.  The  question  was — is  there 
race  1  The  same  argimient  that  Mr.  Bright  would  apply  to  the  Irish 
Mr.  Mill  applies  to  the  Negro,  or  any  other  race.    Hence  it  has  became 
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tJte  bounden  duty  of  all  penone  interested  in  the  vel&tf«  of  m  mi  kind 
to  study  anthropology.  ^Vhat  made  thia  Bubjeot  of  great  consequence 
uid  moment  was,  that  the  people  of  Engluid  were  being  taught  on 
erroneous  Byeteta  of  pcJitical  economy — a,  Byatem,  he  believed,  which 
was  neither  baaed  on  nor  supported  by  facts.  This  is  why  it  behoved 
the  people  of  Manchester  to  assist  in  the  great  work  now  going  on  in 
other  part*  of  the  ci»ilised  world,  and  to  endeavour  to  have  a  system 
of  political  eoonooriy  on  a  more  correct  and  satisfactory  basis.  The 
labours  of  the  Manchester  Society  would  be  watched  with  interest  not 
m^iely  by  the  parent  Society  in  London,  bat  by  the  scientific  men  of 
the  wwld.  He  looked  upon  the  union  of  the  Mandiester  Society  with 
its  parent  So(»ety  in  London  as  likely  to  be  of  mutual  benefit.  The 
facts  collected  by  the  membeni  of  the  Mandtester  Society  would  be 
d^seminated  through  the  medium  of  t^e  parent  Society  to  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  He  was  quite  prepared,  and  indeed  anxious, 
to  see  the  rivalry  of  the  Maachestcr  branch  against  the  parent  Society. 
He  was  not,  however,  at  all  frightened  at  the  allusion  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Manchester  Society  had  made  to  the  possibility  of  the 
branch  following  the  example  of  some  of  the  former  coloniiJ  posBeasions 
of  this  country.  Before  they  took  such  a  step  as  this  he  would  advise 
them  to  study  well  what  had  been  the  fate  of  colonies,  both  anoient 
and  modem,  when  separated  from  their  mother  country;  and  he 
thou^t  that  they  would  perhaps  find  that  the  sort  of  independenca 
they  would  acquire  would  nut  be  an  unmixed  benefit  {laughter).  In 
conclusion,  he  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  Members  oi  the  Society 
present,  urging  them  to  do  all  they  oould  to  correct  erroneous  staU- 
ments,  and  to  be  on  their  guard  against  them,  and  to  eschew  all  hasty 
induction.  The  WM-Id  was  not  nude  yesterday,  nor  would  it  be  likely 
to  end  for  a  few  days  yet  The  work  done  ty  the  London  Society 
they  had  as  some  guide,  but  he  would  not  EMlvise  them  to  blindly 
follow  in  their  track,  but  simply  to  imitato  all  that  was  good.  True 
success  was  the  result  of  good  honest  work,  and  such  work  they  must 
do  if  th^  were  to  succeed  in  the  noble  entoipriae  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  more  difficiilties  and  obstacles  they  met  the  greater 
would  bo  their  success  if  they  conquered  them.  Abuse,  too,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  receive,  but  he  oould  give  his  assurance,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  Uiat  it  would  do  them  no  harm.  The  more  their 
Society  was  abused  the  more  immediato  would  be  its  success.  He 
believed  that  the  proud  and  powerful  position  now  held  by  the  London 
Society  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  hearty  mumer 
in  which  thoy  had  been  abused.  He,  therefore,  hoped  for  a  liberal.share 
of  wholesome  abuse  for  them.  But  above  all  ^ings  he  cautioned  them 
not  to  let  either  the  fear  or  favour  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  make 
them  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  steadily  pursue  the  object  which 
tfaey  have  before  them,  the  acquisition  of  truUi — first  for  its  own  sake, 
and  secondly  for  the  benefit  to  mankind  at  large.  Those  who  had  not 
yet  joined  the  Manchester  Society,  he  advised  to  do  so  without  dday. 
It  Iwfaoved  all  lovers  of  truth  in  Manchester  to  join  the  Society  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Society  might  reflect  credit  and  renown  on  thia 
great  city.    There  might  be  some  who  believe  themselves  to  be  loveis 
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of  truth  who  decline  to  join  the  Society  ;  but  he  trusted  that  tbere 
wouW  be  few  persons  in  Mftnchester  who  would  be  tifStcted  with  a 
great  and  temble  disease,  which  had  been  found  to  bo  at  leaat  con- 
comitant with  tlte  formation  of  an  anthropological  society  in  another 
place.  Those  afflicted  with  this  disease  SDmetimeH  loade  the  most 
absurd  charj^  agarnst  persons  whidi  tbey  could  not  prove,  aad  v^di 
were  incapairle  of  proof.  It  was  a  very  terrible  diseafie,  and  oanse- 
quentlj  a  very  long  word  had  to  be  invented  in  order  to  give  some 
elicit  idea  of  its  awttil  character.  This  disease  wae  called  Anthropo- 
LOGicopHOBiA  (laughter).  Some  peraons  suffering  from  it,  whenever 
tfaey  see  the  word  anthropology,  give  a  very  loud  bark,  others  a  sup- 
pressed growl,  while  if  they  see  a.  live  antluopologist,  they  not  only 
bait  and  growl,  but  sometimes  attempt  to  bite  (laughter).  He  hoped 
that  not  many  persona  would  be  afflicted  with  this  disease  in  Man- 
cbester,  for  be  could  assure  them  that  anthropologists  were  very 
dfloigerone,  some  thought  very  wicked  animids,  for  when  they  were 
attacked  tbey  defended  themselves  (Uu^ter  and  loud  cheera). 

I>r.  Beddoe,  in  seoonding  the  resolution  which  has  been  proposed 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Hunt,  said  he  would  endeavour  briefly  to  indicate 
some  of  the  advantages  that  would  flow  from  the  cultivation  of  anthro- 
P<dogical  studies,  and  that  in  only  a  limited  department  of  human 
affairs.  It  was  now  flfty  years  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  sat  to 
-determine  the  limits  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Fifty  years  ago  antbrO' 
policy  was  very  little  studied  or  understood  ;  but  bad  the  case  been 
otbenriae,  and  bad  the  plain  teachings  of  anthropology  any  weight  at 
that  congress,  great  ceJamities  might  have  been  avoided,  calamities 
that  more  or  less  affect  Europe  to  the  present  day.  Passing  over  other 
blondersthen  committed,  such  as  the  giving  of  Fosen  to  Prussia,  a  gift 
which  an  enbgfatened  Prussian  would  rather  have  bem  without,  ho 
touched  on  the  assignment  of  Lombaidy  and  Venetia  to  Austria. 
That  wrong  has  been  at  last  set  right,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  or 
almost  all ;  but  it  has  taken  fifty  years  to  do  it ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, how  much  misery  has  been  endured,  what  bloody  wars  have 
been  fought,  how  many  lives  have  been  lost  on  the  field,  in  the 
dungeon,  on  the  scaffold  !  All  this  tune  Austria  and  Italy  might  have 
been  good  fViends  (as  we  trust  they  may  be  henceforward),  had  their 
boimdary  line  been  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  plain  dictates  of 
anthropological  science,  and  with  the  divisions  of  blood,  bmguage  and 
cbaiBCter.  If  they  looked  a  little  further  eastward,  they  would  see 
a  people,  the  Soumans  or  Wallachs,  now  for  the  flrst  time  .permitted 
fiuriy  to  develope  tiieir  nationality.  In  reference  to  the  neighbouring 
region,  the  ignorance  still  prevailing  in  this  countiy  is  amaong,  even 
among  the  newspaper  writers  who  profess  to  give  instruction  in  such 
matters.  Thus  the  Spectator,  in  some  other  departments  not  a  bad 
authority,  has  lately  been  just  called  to  account  by  a  contemporary  for 
a  series  of  blunders  aa  to  the  races  of  Turkey  that  deserved  whipping 
(laughter).  He  supposed  most  Englishmen  were  not  less  ignorant  on 
thia  subject  than  the  Sptctator.  Yet  these  blunders  were  not  in  mere 
mattera  of  tlteoiy,  but  were  of  the  most  intense  practical  importance 
invf^ving  millions  of  men,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  solution  of  the 
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Great  Eaatem  question.  But  perhaps  yoa  will  eay,  "  What  is  all  this 
to  us )  we  h&ve  ceased  to  be  a  European  power  ;  nobody  on  the  conti- 
nent cares  a  button  for  our  opinion  :  let  us  involve  ourselves  in  our 
yirtue  and  our  wealth,  and  let  not  only  Savoy,  but  all  Europe  perish, 
for  aught  we  care."  Even  if  it  be  so,  there  remuna  to  us  the  entire 
field  of  India  and  the  colonies.  Think  of  India  with  he  knew  not  how 
many  races,  differing  in  every  conceivable  respect  from  the  Aryan 
Brahmin,  with  a  brain  as  good  as  the  Europew,  .and  an  intellect  yet 
more  subtle ;  the  Brahmin,  heir  of  an  ancient  civilisation,  &ntaatic 
indeed  in  some  respects,  but  well  deserving  to  be  studied,  down  to  the 
wretched  Veddah  that  wanders  naked  and  houseless  in  the  forests  of 
Ceylon.  If  we,  or  at  least  those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the 
government  of  our  Indian  empire,  remain  in  wilful  ignorance  on  such 
subjects,  what  sort  of  account  can  they  render  of  their  stewardship. 
Look  again  a  little  further,  to  New  Zealand,  where  an  anthropological 
problem  of  the  intenseat  intereat  and  importance  has  to  be  worked 
out,  no  loss  a  one  than  this,  whether  that  noble  race  of  barbarians,  the 
Maori,  can  be  raised  to  the  level  of  our  civilisation,  or  whether  they 
are  destined  utterly  to  perish.  Similar  or  analogous  problems  con- 
front us  in  several  other  of  our  colonies.  But,  to  come  nearer  home, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  respecting  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  My  friend. 
Dr.  Hunt,  has,  indeed,  attribated  to  me  an  acquaintance  with  this 
subject  greater  than  I  can  flatter  myself  I  possess.  I  have,  indeed, 
devoted  some  time  and  study  to  Irish  anthropology  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that,  partly  perhaps  because  I  have  too  much  of  the  Saxon  in  me, 
I  don't  quite  understand  the  Irish.  This  much,  however,  I  do  know, 
that  if  you  take  an  Irishman  of  tolerably  pure  blood,  and  compare  him 
with  any  ordinary  or  typical  Englishman,  you  will  find  them  to  differ 
in  frame  of  body,  in  form  of  skull  and  brain,  in  colour  of  skin  and 
hair ;  and  the  moral  and  mental  correspond  to  the  physical  differences* 
(hear).  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Irish  are  an  inferior  race  to 
ourselves,  because  he  did  not  think  so ;  but  they  differ  from  us  ex- 
tremely i  and  we  English  haviog  attempted  to  manage  and  govern  a 
people  whose  nature  and  feelings  we  could  not  understand,  the  results 
liave  been  deplorable.  Again,  from  the  steeples  of  your  sister  city  of 
Liverpool  you  may  see  the  hills  of  Wales,  and  individual  Welshmen 
abound  among  you;  yet  how  different  are  they  from  us  in  their 
character  as  a  race,  and  how  little  do  we  really  know  of  them  i    These 

*  The  Jfomtng  Star  of  Nov.  3,  1866,  thus  annouQcee  the  birth  of  the  Uan- 
ohester  sooiaty ;  aod  it  deaerves  to  be  recorded,  as  sholring  harmon;  eziat' 
iag  betwesn  lact  and  the  Bta!:emente  which  f^pear  in  our  revered  oontempo* 
raiy. — Editor. 

"An  AothropoloKical  Society  has  been  oi^anised  at  Manchester.  Tbose 
who  are  acquaintea  with  the  aociet;  of  the  same  name  in  London,  can  easily 
imagine  wl^t  the  tendency  of  Uiis  bod;  is  likely  to  ba.  One  tbin^  is  cer- 
tain :  that  it  will  emulate  the  parent  aoaiaty  in  ita  hatred  of  the  Neero  and 
in  ite  contempt  of  autboritiaB  like  Profesaar  Huxley,  Mr.  UiU,  and  TSx.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Dr.  Hunt  appealed  to  Dr.  Baddoe  to  confirm  hia  own  wild 
theory  that  the  evils  traia  which  the  Iriah  people  are  sofferinE  are  dae,  not, 
as  Mr.  Bri)jbt  ar^es,  to  the  conditions  to  which  tb^  are  siihjected,  bat  to 
peculiarities  of  race.  Dr.  Beddoe,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  bat 
remarked  that  the  misfoituiie  was  that  Enfflaad  had  ondertaken  to  govern 
a  people  whom  she  could  not  underaland." 
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things  ho  commended  to  their  oonaideratioD,  and  vith  them  another 
subject  of  great  interest  and  importance,  for  the  study  of  which  Man- 
cheater  affords  peculiar  facilities.  It  is  this— you  have  in  Lancashire 
a  vast  population  which  has  almost  suddenly  changed  its  whole  system 
of  living — with  the  increasing  development  of  material  civilisation,  a 
scattered  agriciiltutal  population  has  been  converted  intA  a  closely- 
pecked  manufacturing  one,  and  almost  all  the  other  influences  bearing 
upon  it  have  undei^ne  an  equally  great  change.  Now,  what  are  to 
be  the  results  of  these  changes  on  the  race,  physically  and  morally, 
for  good  and  for  evill  It  is  a  great  subject,  and  it  &1Ib  in  part  at 
least  within  the  domain  of  anthropology.  He  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  study  of  anthropology  to  the  people  of  Manchester 
{cheers). 

Mr.  PLiNT,  F.G.S.,  moved  the  next  resolution : — "  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Manchester  Anthropolt^cal  Society  be  given  to  Dr.  James 
Hunt,  Dr.  Beddoe  of  CUfton,  and  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath,  for  their 
presence  on  the  occa^on."  Mr.  Plant  said,  that  the  resolution  was 
but  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  groat  servicea  these  gentlemen 
had  rendered  at  the  inaiiguration  of  the  local  Society.  Their  pre- 
sence WHS  au  assurance  to  the  members,  'that  the  parent  Society  in 
London  would  give  both  encouragement  and  support  to  local  endea- 
vours to  spread  the  scientific  study  of  man.  The  address  vbich  had 
been  given  by  their  learned  local  President  had  taken  a  wide  field 
for  ite  valuable  and  philosophical  views  of  the  subject  of  anthropology ; 
but  in  the  systematised  and  scientific  remarks  from  Dr.  Hunt,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  London  Society,  they  hod  hod  more  exact  and  definite 
rules  apphed  to  the  science,  and  it  would  be  the  object  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Uie  local  Society  to  keep  their  coiu'se  of  future  action  within 
the  limits  of  the  track  laid  down.  The  materials  upon  which  they 
would  have  to  labour  were  not  locally  abundant  as  far  as  the  past 
and  the  present  were  concerned.  The  vicinity  of  Manchester  did  not 
abound  with  flint  weapons,  tumuli,  or  lake-pile  remains— in  fact, 
not  a  vestige  of  either  l^d  ever  been  found  west  of  the  Pennine  range ; 
but  there  was  a  wide  field  of  research  for  those  mcmbera  who  did  not 
shrink  from  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  oldest  tribes  which 
first  peopled  Lancashire.  The  subject  was  full  of  difBculties  arising 
from  the  use  of  derivative  terms  applied  to  ancient  people,  which,  if 
they  were  capable  of  a  definite  and  distinct  application,  the  local  his- 
torian seldom  succeeded  in  making  a  satis&ctoiy  use  of.  The  Roman 
remains  of  Lancashire  had  been  very  industriously  worked  out,  and 
had  all  the  value  which  belongs  to  history,  but  beyond  that  period 
backward  in  time,  the  anthropologist  could  fairly  claim  as  his  own. 
The  great  question,  however,  of  the  present  day,  was  one  which  the 
geologist  and  anthropologist  could  only  solve ;  it  was  a  question  of 
growing  importance  to  all  educated  minds,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
future  teachings  of  the  religious  and  moral  world  could  not  be  over- 
stated. The  question  was,  "  What  was  the  origin  of  mankind  upon 
the  earthf"  Is  science  to  be  the  authority  upon  this  question,  or  are 
we  yet  to  rest  our  feith  upon  the  early  teachings  of  a  literal  revela- 
tion 1  He  believed  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be 
r^ardcd  as  no  heresy  in  a  Christian  to  declare  his  belief  in  the 
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Beienti&o  concluaiona  as  to  the  great  aatiquity  and  primitive  bar- 
barism of  man  in  his  origin,  and  that  it  would  not  be  blaapliemy  to 
say,  that  revelation  ia  not  an  authority  upon  this  question  any  more 
than  upon  queations  in  astronomy  and  the  other  sciences.  But  they 
must  be  prepared  for  a  state  of  feeling  in  society  which  time  vould 
only  amclionte  from  suspicion,  prejudice,  and  dread,  into  confidence, 
&vour,  and  admiration.  They  would,  he  was  afiaid,  meet  with  but 
little  opposition  to  their  Society,  for  opposition  meant  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  else  opposition  wa£  puenle  and  aimless ;  and  as  far  as 
experience  seemed  to  lead  to  a  safe  conclusion,  the  stady  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a  cultivated  mind  always  converted  on  intended  opponent  into 
a  sound  supporter  of  the  "hard  logic  of  facts."  He  hoped  the  Uan- 
cheater  people  would  carry  out  the  same  desire  which  it  had  hitherto 
displayed  for  other  braocheB  of  natural  science,  for  anthropology,  and  it 
then  would  maintain  a  good  standing  as  a  flonriahing  local  society. 
There  was  an  opening  for  some  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  as  to  prehis- 
toric man  in  Poole's  cavern  near  fiuston.  The  pment  year  had  brought 
to  light  several  interesting  matters,  and  by  a  well  directed  scientific 
exploration  valuable  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  geological  period 
at  which  the  cavern  first  became  a  rner  course,  and  how  eariy  in  its 
aeries  of  changes  it  firat  became  the  abode  of  prehistoric  man.  Under 
the  care  of  the  Society  a  successful  result  might  be  arrived  at  Ho 
oould  hardly  agree  with  the  tendency  of  the  remote  from  Dr.  Beddoe 
upon  the  Celtic  races  in  Ireland,  it  gave  a  political  aspect  to  the 
labouT«  of  the  onthropoIi^iBt,  which  was  not  science,  nor  in  the  true 
direction  of  scientifio  invcstigatirais,  and  of  all  places  in  the  world  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  anthropologist  in  Manchester  to  be  careAil 
that  his  views  apon  the  question  of  racce,  whether  the  Celt  or  the 
Negro,  be  consciously  kept  clear  of  the  political  and  religious  aspect. 
Aa  the  President  had  pointed  oat,  these  questions  are  only  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Society  in  their  Archaio,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Comparative  aspects,  and  the  religious  and  political  questions  must 
be  rigorously  eicludcd  from  the  Manchester  Society  if  it  is  to  find  a 
footing  and  be  successful 

Mr.  Dkvis,  F.Z.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  Vice-President  rf  the  Manchester 
Society,  said,  he  apprehended  there  are  very  few  here  to-night  to  whom 
the  name,  the  fiune,  of  Dr.  Hunt  are  unknown  ;  few,  who  previous  to 
onr  meeting  did  not  entertain  a  pretty  strong  opinion  about  him. 
To  many  he  was  known  as  a  master  in  science,  a  lealous  investigator, 
a  bold  expounder;  and,  moreover,  aa  the  uncompronusiug  and  aoo- 
ceaeful  leader  of  our  science  in  a  critical  period  of  its  history.  To 
many  he  was  known  as  all  this,  and  something  more.  Clever,  my 
dear  six,  it  has  been  SMd  to  him,  very  cle-ver — but  dangerous,  de- 
ddedly  dangerous  (laughter).  He  hoped  that  the  address  which  we 
have  beard  from  him  to-night  has  swept  their  iHuins  clear  of  all  soch 
cobwebs.  Dangerous  I  why  there  is  not  a  more  harmless  man  alive 
than  his  friend  Dr.  Hunt,  because  there  is  not  one  more  out^mken 
(hear).  There  was  danger  in  men  who  dread  to  have  an  opinion  of 
their  own,  lost  it  should  prejudice  their  own  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. There  was  danger  in  men  who  reap  where  they  do  not  sow — 
who  cleave  to  emolument  and  honour  while  they  scorn  and  betray 
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the  voed  vhich  fosters  them  ;  but  there  is  no  (ianger  to  the  truth  in 
men  who  stand  to  the  front  and  saj  tbis  is  our  croed,  ne  do  not  ask 
anybud;  to  believe  it,  we  ask  them  to  oonfute  it  To  such  men  the 
heartiest  thanks  are  due  ftom  their  bitterest  o^qraoeuta,  (br  such  men 
enter  the  lists  with  their  visors  tip  and  [»oclaiin  to  all  oomerB  who 
and  what  it  is  thej  fight  against  (oheen).  Such  men  are  the  first  to 
rejwce  when  tiiey  see  opponmts  doing  as  our  future  fHends  in  bonny 
Dondee  are  doing,  furbishing  their  armour  and  whetting  their  wea- 
pons, and  they  are  only  aniiouB  that  the  best  man  should  win. 
Those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  anthropological  matters  will 
r^oice  at  this  opportunity  of  recognising  the  skUfol  genernlBhip  which 
has  at  length  ^tabled  the  science  to  break  through  the  barrien  of 
prejudice  and  vested  interests,  and  asserts  its  due  pomtion  among 
those  cognate  sciences  which  thranselTea  culminate  in  that  of  man. 
But  the  pleasure  ari^ng  from  the  success  attuned  in  the  British 
Association  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  anthropolo^Bt,  its 
benedita  will  be  felt  if  not  acknowledged  by  every  lover  'of  truth 
(dieers).  It  was  the  vindication  of  unfettered  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  everywhere  and  in  all  things— for  this  was  really  the  principle 
at  issue,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  a  grand  inteUectual  gain  (hear).  It  is 
the  eetablishment  of  this  principle  which  enables  us  now  to  consider 
every  science,  not  anthropology  merely,  but  every  branch  of  researoh, 
as  an  arena  in  which  every  stetement,  eveiy  opinion,  may  be  fairly, 
freely  diacusaed,  without  dread  of  being  frowned  down ;  it  is  this 
whi(^  enables  ua  now  to  come  before  you  frankly  and  fearlesslv  and 
say,  her*  we  offier  you  an  opportunity  of  bringmg  together  lul  the 
information  about  man,  physiinl,  psyohical,  social,  whi<£  you  possess 
or  can  obtun,  and  of  broaching  any  opinion  you  may  choose  to  form 
about  him  and  his  doings.  We  will  accept  your  facts  as  &r  as  they 
are  autbenttoated  ;  we  will  hear  your  opinions,  but  we  will  not 
ideatify  ourselvee  with  your  theories  on  iJie  one  side  or  the  other. 
As  a  society  i«e  can  have  no  opinion,  and  we  decline  tiie  responsibility 
oS  either  your  sense  or  your  nonsense;  and  if  from  all  this  good 
results  follow,  not  to  anthropology  only,  but  to  general  independence 
of  thought  amongst  us,  they  will  be  traceable  to  the  previous  eSbrts 
of  Dr.  Hunt  and  his  colleagues ;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  no  small 
amount  of  those  results  will  have  to  be  credited  to  the  impulse  vrhicb 
he  and  they  have  communicated  to  us  to-night,  we  may  fairly  calculate 
that  a  large  instalment  of  those  thanks  is  already  due,  snd  approve 
the  resolution  oordialh'  and  unanimously  (loud  cheers). 

'nie  Rev.  DcTNBAEt  Hkath  then  rose  to  return  thanks  in  the  name 
of  the  deputatioa  The  parent  Society,  he  said,  during  less  than 
fbor  years  <^  existence,  has  gathered  t<^ether  nearly  four  times  two 
hundred  members.  During  those  four  years  events  of  the  utmost 
importance  have  passed  before  us,  and  have  illustrated  some  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  anthropology.  The  French  Emperor  opraily 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  grouping  all  the  Latin  nations  into  a 
unity,  but  the  Teutons  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  actually  doing 
what  the  Latins  have  only  talked  about.  In  America,  the  greatest 
aDtbn^logieal  experiment  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  is  at  this 
r,i    ..I  A-tOOQIC 
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very  moment  in  procesa  of  exhibition.  The  question  is,  can  or  cannot 
a  black  race  live  side  by  aide  with  a  vrinle  one,  under  the  same  laws 
and  privileges  1  Taking  facta  as  they  are,  taking  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  in  blacks  and  whites,  taking  the  laws  of  competition  for 
food,  taking  the  laws  bj  which  property  ia  accumulated  and  children 
reared  ;  taking,  in  fact,  all  the  meut^,  social,  and  physical  laws  of 
anthropolf^  into  consideration,  will  or  will  not  ttie  blacks,  who 
used  to  number  4,000,000,  and  who  probably  already  only  niunber 
2,500,000,  die  off  or  increase  again,  and  hold  their  ground!  A  very 
few  years  will  show  the  result  of  this  mighty  experiment.  Mr.  Heath 
then  explained  what  the  parent  Society  provided  in  return  for  its 
annual  two  guineas.  Papers  and  discussions  every  fortnight  in  the 
season  ;  a  Journal  once  a  quarter  containing  these  discussions,  etc., 
etc.,  with  proceedings  of  other  similar  societies  in  Paris,  Moscow, 
Madrid,  etc. ;  an  independent  Review,  which  feared  not  to  show  up 
the  anthropological  deficiencies  of  the  highest  names,  such  as  Mill, 
Comte,  etc. ;  a  volume  of  Memoirg  annually,  and  besides  all  their 
translations  of  important  foreign  anthropological  worka  To  show 
the  impartiality  by  which  these  works  were  selected,  Mr.  Heath 
stated  ttiat  the  first  (Waitz)  advocated  the  unity  theory  of  man's  origin  ; 
the  second  (Pouchet)  maintained  plurality;  while  the  third  (Vogt) 
proclaimed  the  logical  theory  of  development.  Mr.  Heath  seeing 
sevSTBl  of  the  clergy  present,  gave  bis  opinion  that  the  Old  Testament 
cleariy  recognised  plurality,  adducing  not  only  the  fact  of  Cain's 
banishment  into  a  land  of  cities,  but  the  mistranslated  phrase,  "  Hi^ 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,"  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  the  real  ren- 
dering of  which  should  be,  "  the  race  of  Adam  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." The  words  in  the  original  are  simply  "  Adam  and  Ish."  As 
\a  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  origin,  Mr.  Heath  pointed  to  the  foo- 
aimilce  of  certun  works  of  human  art  derived  from  the  caves  in  the 
South  of  France.  Here  we  have  an  outline  of  a  naked  human  form 
drawn  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  nuunmoth.  This  form  is  not 
that  of  a  Negro.  This  undeniable  ocular  proof  that  the  Europeans 
so  long  back  as  the  time  of  the  Mammoth  were  not  Negroes,  seems 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  view  recognised  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
that  Adam  and  lah  were  races  of  distinct  origin  (hear). 

Mr.  Harris  then  lefl  the  chair,  and  the  company  proceeded  to 
examine  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  were  exhibited,  and  in 
which  all  present  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  interest. 

Here  we  might  very  properly  have  concluded  our  report,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  our  readera  will  like  to  be  informed  how  the  appeanmoa 
of  an  anthropological  society  was  greeted  by  the  people  of  that  great 
city.  The  usual  abuse  of  anthropologists  hod  of  course  come,  but 
not  yet  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  the  Society  much  service. 
Some  of  the  local  newspapers  have  yet  roused  themselvea  sufficiently 
to  see  the  vast  national  importance  of  the  science  of  man.  "  Anthro- 
pology— what  does  it  raeani"  "Anthropological  Socie^ — what  is  it 
all  about  V  were  the  general  commenU  made  at  the  time  of  a 
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The  following  article  from  the  ManehtiAer  Examiner  and  Tima  of 
November  3,  1866,  deeenrea  to  be  reproduced. 

**  If '  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  onthropidagf  is  &iriy 
entitled  to  hi^  rank  among  the  'olo^es.'  The  science  is  young, 
but  its  professors  are  ambitioua,  and  if  they  fiul  it  will  not  be  owing 
to  a  lack  of  Belf-aasertion.  They  have  been  engaged  for  six  or  seven 
years  in  the  study  of  man.  During  that  interval  they  have  attained 
to  some  impculant  results,  and  they  propose  to  prosecute  their  re- 
searchea  in  all  directions,  utd  after  the  most  approved  philosophical 
methods.  At  present,  as  Dr.  Hunt  confesses,  they  are  quite  in  the 
dark.  He  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  s^  of  conclusions  which 
will  ultimately  be  established.  But  they  are  inquirers  after  truth. 
Their  watchword  is  'loyalty  to  facts.'  They  desire  to  travel  round 
the  globe  in  a  guilelees  spirit,  searching  out  the  relics  of  humanity  in 
former  ages,  and  ascertaining  all  that  can  be  known  of  its  present 
ways.  They  will  not  of  course  forget  to  stretch  defunct  men  and 
monkeys  on  the  same  disaeoting  table,  and  force  anatomy  to  give  up 
its  most  hidden  secrets.  They  will  collect  every  hint  that  history 
supplies  relative  to  the  laws,  customs,  superstitions,  and  traditions  of 
various  races  of  men.  They  will  intercept  sailon  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  get  from  them  the  latest  news 
respecting  the  Sandwich  Islandra^  In  these  different  modes  they 
hope  in  time,  not  only  to  amsss  a  valuable  stock  of  infonaation,  but 
to  be  able  to  construct  a  science  of  the  human  race.  But  this,  how- 
ever distant  it  may  yet  be,  will  only  serve  as  the  starting  point  of 
their  career.  Antlm>pology  is  eminently  practical  You  must  kno'-v 
your  man  in  order  to  treat  him  properly,  and  when  you  know  the 
universal  man,  or  all  the  sorts  of  men  that  go  to  make  him  up,  then 
only  wiU  you  be  able  to  govern  him  aright.  When  that  day  arrives 
phiiaDthropy  will  be  superseded  by  science.  In  other  words,  the 
love  of  man  will  be  supplanted  by  the  knowledge  of  man.  We  do 
not  exactly  see  the  logic  of  this  Bubstitution.  We  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  assumed  beforehand  that  a  larger  knowledge  of  man  should 
necessarily  set  aside  a  system  of  conduct  which  is  based  upon  our 
love  of  man.  It  may  modify  the  practical  working  of  the  system, 
but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  it  never  can  destroy, 
save  upon  one  hypothesis.  It  may  be  that  the  more  we  know  of 
mankind  the  less  we  shall  love  thent.  It  may  be  that  to  love  at  all 
is  a  blunder  bom  of  ignorance.  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hunt,  and  we  must  therefore  admit  that,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
hia  reasoning  is  conclusive.  It  seems  also  to  follow  that  when  anthro- 
pology is  perfect,  hatred,  or  at  least  indifference,  will  be  recognised  as 
the  proper  r^ulating  principle  of  civilised  races  towards  oUier  races 
less  perfect  and  less  perfectible  than  themselves. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  if  our  anthropological  philosophei's 
pursue  their  investigations  diligently,  we  shall  obtain  from  them  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  knowledge.  Fifty  years  hence  we  may  hope  to 
attain  to  an  inkling  of  what  we  are.  "The  discovery  may  not  do  us 
much  good,  but  it  will  benefit  our  descendants,  who  will  know  pre- 
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ciaely  what  acientifio  estimate  to  put  upon  our  bonesi  In  tbe  nean- 
time,  on  behalf  of  interests  vhidx  have  a  charm  for  some  of  us,  we 
venture  to  submit  that  our  anthropolo^pcal  friends  ought  to  catch  Uieir 
hare  before  thejr  cook  it ;  tbey  ought  to  be  sure  of  their  Boience  before 
they  apply  its  oonolueions.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  eiouaed  for 
hinting  that  they  talk  a  good  many  platitudes,  and  are  slightly  too 
dogmatic  Dr.  Hunt  says  that  '  the  chief  disputes  which  are  going 
on  in  the  world  are  simply  questions  of  taoe,  or,  as  they  are  now 
generally  termed,  questions  of  natiouality.'  Now,  we  are  not  antluY)- 
pologista,  but  we  cannot  help  asking  whether  '  race '  and  '  nationality ' 
are  r^arded  by  this  new  soieoce  as  convertible  terms  1  It  seems  to  us 
that  they  are  quite  distinct,  and  refer  to  essentially  different  facts. 
Differences  of  race  naturally  produce  differences  of  political  organisa- 
tion, and,  under  favoumble  circumstances,  the  race  and  the  nation 
may  remain  co-eztenaive.  But  this  is  a  mere  theory,  of  the  soaallest 
possible  value  in  explaining  the  political  questions  which  are  now  agitat- 
ing Europe.  Poland  is  one  of  the  '  nationalities,'  but  what  has  race  to 
do  with  its  repeated  insuTrectienB  against  Ruswa )  Something  might 
be  said  about  difference  of  race  with  regard  to  Posen  and  Galieia,  but 
there  the  Poles  don't  rebel.  The  great  war  just  ended  was  waged  by 
Germans  against  Germans.  The  sentiment  of  nationality  has  much  to 
do  with  it,  but  the  instinct  of  raee  simply  nothing  at  alL  The  other 
great  movement  of  the  day  is  that  of  Italian  independence.  The 
Italians  are  a  distinct  people,  but  Dr.  Hunt  won't  contend  that  they 
all  belcmg  ethuologically  to  the  same  race,  using  the  term  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  uses  it  No  clearer  lesson  is  taught  in  history  than  that 
circumstances  may  render  a  difference  of  descent  of  no  political  value 
whatever.  Geography,  conquest,  historical  tradition,  language,  reli- 
gion, these  override  differences  of  race,  and  build  up  nationahties  on 
their  ruins.  What  are  the  relations  between  race  and  national  senti- 
ment in  Great  Briton  1  The  Tweed  is  the  dividing  hue  of  two  strongly 
marked  national  sentiments,  which  for  oenturies  led  to  bloody  wars. 
Is  there,  at  the  same  point,  an  equally  clean  division  of  race  1  The 
truth  is  that  man,  by  liia  own  thoughts  and  actions,  creates  agencies 
which,  in  the  stniggle  for  mastery,  prove  too  much  for  ethnological 
differences,  and  that  race,  so  far  &om  being  the  most  persistent,  is  the 
most  yielding  and  most  pliable  &ct  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

"  Wo  should  be  content  if  our  anthropological  &iends  merely  talked 
platitudes,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that,  in  spite  of  their 
talk  about  troedom  from  prt^judice,  they  allow  themselves  to  bo  largely 
influenced  by  foregone  conclusions.  They  propose  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  man  with  a  view  to  detennine  his  proper  place  in  creation. 
They  propose  also  to  investigate  the  differences  between  one  race  and 
another,  so  as  to  fii  their  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
They  propose  to  hold  on  impartial  inquest  upon  the  lowest  types  of  man 
and  the  highest  types  of  those  animals  which  at  present  wo  do  not  call 
men,  so  as  to  tell  us  how  many  degrees  of  difference  there  are  between 
them.  These  are  important  questions,  but  we  take  the  position  of  Uie 
imthropologiats  to  be  that  of  patient  inquirers,  beginning  in  the  dark, 
and  rraulved  to  grope  their  way  towards  dayli^t.  But  we  find  that 
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Dr.  Hnnt  and  otheis,  whom  we  may  rogard  as  the  leader*  of  the. new 
morement,  have  ah-eacly  made  up  their  minda.  The  science  is  only 
Beren  years  old,  yet  ita  conoluaionB  are  already  imported  into  politics. 
We  expect  to  be  asked  before  long  to  eatabliah  an  anthropological 
department  in  Downing  Street,  and  issue  instmctiona  to  the  Secre- 
tariea  for  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  to  conform  their  adminiBtratire 
measuree  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  society's  inveetigationa.  The 
anthropologists  have  already  arrived  at  the  oonclusion  that  an  impaS' 
Bible  gulf  divides  certain  races  of  men ;  that  it  ia  tha  right  of  the 
superior  races  to  do  as  they  like  with  the  inferior  races,  diaoording  tha 
philanthropic  theory  for  the  scientifio ;  and  that  it  is  the  merest 
Quixotism  to  make  any  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
inferior  races  who,  by  Heaven's  decree,  are  made  the  alavca  and  the 
victims  of  the  privileged  portion  of  mankind.  Mr.  Harria  ia  an 
honourable  exception,  but  he  is  almost  the  only  anthropologist  we 
have  heard  of  who  did  not  seem  possessed  by  an  unoontrollable  desire 
to  tear  a  miflsionary  to  pieces.  We  gather  from  Dr.  Hunt  that  it  ia 
utterly  impossible  for  an  aatbropoIi^iBt  consistently  to  subscribe  to 
the  funds  of  the  Jamaica  committee.  Mr.  Huxley  has  done  so,  iJoag 
with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  Mr.  Huxley  has  explained  that  his  only  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain  whether  it  ia  murder  by  English  law  to  hang  a  man 
illegally,  but  Dr.  Hunt  has  a  different  explanation.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Huxley's  anatomical  researches  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
the  Negro  is  at  least  potentially  a  man,  and  that  this  heresy  alone 
could  have  led  him  to  conceive  how,  by  any  poaaibility,  a  Negro  could 
be  unlawfully  hanged.  In  a  vein  of  offenaive  pleaaontry.  Dr.  Hunt 
puts  the  Negro  and  the  gorilla  into  adjacent  categories,  and  suggests 
that  if  Mr.  Eyre  is  to  be  called  to  account  for  hanging  Gordon,  M.  du 
Chaillu  should  be  put  on  his  trial  for  shooting  gorillas.  Nay,  Dr. 
Hunt  does  not  shrink  from  applying  his  theories  to  Ireland.  In  the 
condition  of  that  country  be  sees  the  results  of  race  deficiencies.  Ages 
of  oppression  and  spoliation  go  for  nothing.  Ireland  is  what  it  ia 
because  the  Irishman  is  what  his  Maker  made  him.  We  begin  to  sea 
Dr.  Hunt's  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  triumph  of  anthropology 
would  be  the  extinction  of  philanthropy.  If  he  is  a  fair  type  of 
the  science,  the  two  cannot  live  tc^thcr.  In  that  case  it  may  bo  a 
queiftion  whether  we  ought  not  to  think  of  hanging  Dr.  Hunt.  Any- 
thing to  save  us  froia  the  tn^ital  devilism  with  which  he  threatens  us. 
In  the  meantime  we  don't  ooodemn  the  science ;  we  merely  submit 
that  ita  professors  have  missed  its  first  lessons,  and  enthroned  their 
own  prejudices  in  its  stead." 

We  are  glad  thus  to  see  that  the  great  Rascal  organ  of  Maocbeater 
does  not  condemn  anthropology.  This  is,  at  all  events,  one  pmnt 
gained  for  the  science.  It  is  not  our  huainesa  to  defend  the  views  of 
Dr.  Hunt  or  any  other  anthropologist,  but  we  think  it  is  important 
that  Huthropologiats,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  see  a  fair  and 
reaaonable  criticism  on  their  doings,  whenever  such  a  remarkable 
pbeoomeuMi  occurs. 
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Thb  fine  arts  have  loDg  been  devoid  of  a  grand  inspiration.  We 
affect  to  despise  tlie  middle  ages.  But  the;  gave  ub  Gothic  architec- 
ture. Shalt  we  bequeath  an  equal  idea  to  poateritj )  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  that  we  live  in  a  decidedly  negative,  that  is,  pro- 
testant  era.  We  cannot  build  up  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  Bad 
vocation  to  pull  down.  True  edification  is  beyond  us  :  that  must  be 
left  to  a  more  fortunate  posterity.  We  are  the  creatures  of  an  age  of 
snalysis.  It  is  our  business  to  criticise  the  works  of  others — ^but  too 
happy  if  we  succeed,  even  in  this.  Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  of 
the  end — ^the  end,  we  meui,  of  the  reign  of  death.  We  are  the  men 
of  tmnsition — the  road-makers  to  a  better  time.  It  is  our  business 
to  improve  processes — to  perfect  mechanical  invention — and  to  make 
money;  most  respectable,  and  even  right  worshipful  vocations,  in 
their  way,  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  the  world  will  here- 
after thank  us.  The  fine  arts  partake  of  this  spirit.  They  are  gra- 
dually attaining  to  precision — shall  we  say  itt — to  veracity.  Perhaps 
this  was  in  some  measure  a  matter  of  necessity.  There  was  no  longer, 
as  we  have  sud,  a  great  inspiration — to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
What  might  be  pardoned  in  Raphael  or  Titian,  could  not  be  over- 
looked in  Smith  or  Malthus.  To  paint  architecture  that  was  never 
built,  costume  that  was  never  worn,  manners  that  never  prevailed,  v^o- 
tation  that  never  grew,  and  even  animals  that  Nature,  in  very  shame, 
would  have  disowned,  might  be  pardoned  in  the  great  masters,  but 
certunly  not  in  the  little  ones.  So  we  have  begun,  in  right  earnest, 
to  amend  these  things.  Anachronisms  are  most  carefully  eschewed, 
and  the  forms  of  nature  most  religiously  followed — at  least  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  realms.  Our  roses  might  almost  be  plucked, 
and  our  horses  seem  ready  to  start  for  the  course.  But  what  of  our 
men  and  women  ?  ^Vbat  do,  not  only  comparative  anthropolc^-,  but 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  phrenology  say  to  the  human  types  that 
we  sometimes  see,  not  only  upon  canvas,  but  in  marble)  We  fear 
that  the  answer  here  would  soaroely  be  quite  so  bvourable.  The  age 
of  artistic  monstrosities,  composed  of  a  head  iVom  one  subject,  a  torso 
from  a  second,  and  limbs  from  a  third,  is  happily  past.  But  a  glance 
at  any  exhibition  of  modem  puntings,  is  sufficient  to  convince  a  com- 
petent observer  that  man  has  been  far  less  studied  than  the  hoise  or 
the  dc^ ;  Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur  lielng  immeasurably  more  at 
home  with  their  favourite  quadrupeds,  than  certain  other  artists  witli 
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those  interesting  bipeda  intended  as  iUustrationa  of  tbe  human  form 
divine. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  blame  art 
as  being  especially  and  exceptionally  guilty.  It  has  in  such  matten 
very  naturally,  and  periiaps  very  pniperly,  followed  in  the  wake  of 
medical  science.  It  has  studied  anatomy,  and  thought  this  sufficient. 
Bones  and  muscles  and  blood-Tessels  being  properly  adjusted,  wliat 
more  was  required  1  and,  we  may  add,  what  more  could  anatomy 
teach  1  Truly  but  little.  But  then,  above  and  beyond  this  familiarity 
with  the  mere  mecbanism  of  the  human  system,  is  an  acquaintance 
with  its  working ;  with  its  functional  activity ;  in  short,  with  phy- 
siology, and  its  subdivision  of  tentperament.  The  medical  science  is 
confessedly  imperfect,  and  art  is  wholly  at  &ult.  It  is  under  this 
head,  that  the  practised  ^e  of  a  good  anthropologist  and  phrenolo- 
gist still  detects  impossible  monsters  upon  the  canvas.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  known,  that  a  certain  oontour  of  head  implies 
a  corresponding  expression  of  face,  and  that  lx>th  together  necessitate 
a  peculiar  development  of  the  torso,  a  special  proportion  in  the  limbs, 
and  an  accompanying  management  of  the  extremities.  All  this  is 
known  in  the  horae  or  the  dog,  because  the  breeds  of  those  creatures 
have  been  carefully  studied.  Hence  we  do  not  see  the  head  and 
neck  of  an  Arab  joined  to  the  legs  and  body  of  a  cob ;  nor  do  we  ever 
behold  the  tail  of  a  spaniel  attached  as  a  caudal  appendage  to  the 
enormous  chest  and  combative  cranium  of  a  bulldog.  We  know  too 
much  of  brute  nature,  we  have  studied  it  too  thoroughly,  to  &11  into 
any  such  palpable  mistakes. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  human  system.  Here  we  are 
apparently  at  the  mercy  of  accijlent,  or  at  best  are  dependent  upon 
the  individual  inspiration  of  the  painter.  That  man  should  be  most 
profoundly  studied,  physiologically  as  well  as  anatomically,  is  only 
b^jgiuning  to  be  recognised  in  our  schools  of  art )  while  anything  like 
on  intimate  acquaintance  with  cranial  contour  in  relation  to  mental 
endowment,  must  be  acquired,  not  within,  but  without  our  royal 
academies,  the  pupil,  in  this  most  intportant  matter,  being  tbronn 
wholly  upon  his  own  resources  ;  his  ability  to  produce  a  head  in 
accurate  correspondence  with  a  certain  cast  of  character  being  left  to 
chance  and  his  own  industry — the  academy,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
not  having  recognised  the  existence  of  phrenology  as  a  science.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  anthropology  ;  the  specialities  of  racial  type  being 
but  indifferently  understood  by  artists,  and  scarcely  at  all  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  Now  in  all  this,  do  not  let  us  be  understood 
as  implying  that  art  is  at  all  behind  tbe  age.  It  perfectly  satisfies  its 
potroDB  OS  it  is,  because  thoy  know  no  better.     They  are  at  the  same 
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terior  developments  being  iu  the  sphere  of  the  affeotioiu  rather  than 
the  pasuonB ;  the  general  atructure  being  in  this,  as  in  all  elae,  essen- 
tially feminine.  The  tempenuueut  was  nnusually  refined,  almost 
purely  nervous.  The  hair,  of  silky  softness,  had  proltably  a  slight 
curl,  or  rather  wavy  undulation,  and,  if  long,  would  fall  naturally  on 
each  side — of  the  elevated  oentral  line. 

Now  such  a  head  and  temperament  imply  much  else.  The  face 
must  have  been  oval,  with  an  approximately  Greek,  or  rather  Phoe- 
nician profile — the  classic  type  of  Uie  high-caste  Syrian  Jew  in  his  native 
habitat.  The  large,  dreamy,  loving  eyes,  were  characterised  rather  by 
the  tendemess  of  the  woman  than  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  man.  The 
eyebrows  were  not  corrugated,  but  very  r^^ular  and  beautifully  arched. 
The  eyelashes  were  long,  softly  shading  the  lambent  light  beneath.  The 
ears  were  small  and  thoroughly  finished,  even  to  their  minutest  details, 
and  set  close  to  the  head.  The  nostril  was  well  marked — the  nose 
throughout  being  delicately  chiselled.  The  beautifully  marked 
short  upper  lip,  led  to  a  mouth  where  purity  sat  throned.  On 
the  wavy  outline  of  those  lovely  Upe,  the  keenest  eye,  in  its  most 
searching  glance,  could  detect  not  even  the  faiutest  shadow  of  sen- 
suality. It  was  a  mouth  which  an  angel  might  kiss  without  defile- 
meut ;  yet  was  it  most  richly  expressive  of  all  human  love.  It  was 
made  for  prayer — not  the  agonised  prayer  of  the  terrified  bondsman, 
but  the  confiding  suppbcations  and  profound  soul-ooinmunion  of  the 
beloved  son.  The  voice  had  tones  of  the  most  enchanting  sweetnew, 
that,  once  heard,  could  never  be  forgotten.  It  forgave  the  Magdalen. 
It  said  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me".  .Such  accents  have 
never  been  heard  before  or  since  ^m  a  masculine  speaker ;  yet  had 
they  a  depth  and  significance  in  their  entrancing  music,  t«  which 
even  the  finest  woman  has  only  remotely  approached,  for  here  was  a 
nature  that  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  united  the  higher  quali- 
ties  of  both  sexes.  The  chin  was  irell  marked,  but  not  massive,  the 
lower  jaw  having  feminine  delicacy  rather  than  masculine  strength. 
And  lastly,  the  beard,  like  the  hair,  was  of  delicate  texture,  and, 
witLjut  being  actiuiUy  deficient,  was  nevertheless  wanting  in  the 
strength  and  luxuriance  indicative  of  a  thoroughly  masculine  nature. 
It  did  not  cover  the  cheeks,  on  which  in  latter  years  an  unutterable 
aorrov,  as  for  the  siy  and  woes  of  a  self-&bandoned  world,  had  left 
its  unmistakable  impreos. 

Now,  such  a  head  and  iac»  and  temperament,  necessitate  a  corre- 
sponding corporeal  structure.  The  figure  was  slender.  The  chest 
rather  fiat,  the  thoracic  development  being  somewhat  feminine.  Even 
the  throat  wanted  masculine  muscularity ;  the  action  of  the  cerebel- 
lum being  comparatively  feeble  in  the  direction  of  the  passions.     The 
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abdominal  region  tbs  unall,  and  the  fUnoUou  of  DutritioQ  at  a  mini- 
mam.  The  limbs  were  rather  slenderly,  yet  beautifollf  f(mned.  The 
articulations  were  perfect,  and  tiie  extremities  small.  The  bands 
were  eminentl;  pi^chicaL  The  ioatep  was  finely  arched,  and  the 
tread  elastio.  The  result  of  such  a  cranial  contour  and  such  propor- 
tions in  the  &ame,  was  an  easy  and  graceful,  yet  dignified,  carriage^ 
the  perfection  of  Syrian  moti<ni.  No  head  ever  bowed  lower  in 
prayer ;  none  was  erer  bent  in  more  genial  sympathy  to  the  tale  of 
distresB  and  suffering ;  yet  none  was  ever  held  more  proudly  er«ct 
when  the  sceptical  Sadduoee  had  to  be  oonfomted  and  the  hypocri- 
tical Pharisee  to  be  rebuked. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  audi  a  being  could  never  have  been  the 
robust  and  muscular  boy  that  occupies  the  fot^i;round  of  Hr.  Hunt's 
otherwise  admirable  ptunting.  That  fine  globular  head  is  formed  for  a 
life  of  action,  as  the  expanded  chest  and  vigorously  developed  limbs 
also  sufficiently  indicate.  Such  an  individuality  is  formed  to  do 
lather  than  to  suffer.  He  is  eminently  positive  and  masculine,  having 
in  him  all  the  elements  of  the  finest  type  of  eastern  manhood.  He 
might  tiave  been  a  Judas  Maccabieus,  He  never  could  have  uttered 
the  beatitudes  and  prayed  for  his  murderers  as  he  expired  on  Calvaiy. 

The  reader  familiar  with  the  various  styles  of  art,  will  at  once  see 
that  tiie  Christ  of  tradition  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  copy 
drom  a  modem  fact,  wMch  baa  been  placed  on.  the  canvas  of  a  gifted 
but  mistaken  ootemporaty.  In  such  a  matter,  humanitarian  inspira- 
tions an  not  to  be  despised.  They  must  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
our  common  nature.  They  are  a  response  to  the  demand  of  the  uni- 
venal  mind  ;  and,  if  altered  at  all,  should  be  yet  farther  idealised,  in 
correspondence  with  our  growing  estimate  of  the  grandeur  and  power, 
the  purity  and  spirituality,  of  the  divine  originaL 

We  might  make  somewhat  fumilar  remarks  on  the  Virgin,  not 
fdmply  in  Hr.  Hunt's  painting,  but  even  in  those  of  the  old  masters, 
whenever  they  have  departed  fiom  the  traditional  type  of  tiie  Ma- 
donna, in  &VOUT  of  some  drawing  "  from  the  life".  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  mother  of  such  a  son  must  have  been  a  mosb'ex,- 
baordinary  woman.  Without  following  literally  the  text  of  the  two 
Synoptics,  who  have  furnished  us  with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
preternatural  character  of  his  birth,  and  admittdng  that  he  was  in  the 
wder  (^  nature  the  son  of  Joseph,  it  is  still  very  obvious  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  "  mothei's  boy".  Every  characteristic,  mental  and 
physiea],  iriiich  we  learn  of  ium,  unmistakably  demonstrates  this. 
His  type  of  mind  as  shown  in  his  system,  and  his  type  of  body  as 
dedutnble  either  from  the  traditions  of  art  or  the  deductions  of 
science,  alike  confioa  us  in  this  conclusion.  His  racial  chaiaoteristics 
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might  have  been  pat«niiil ;  bat  we  have  reftsoa  to  believe  that  his 
Bpeciallf  marked  individuality  was  wholly  maternal  The  mother  of 
the  Messiah  came  of  a  &mily  prone  to  ecstatic  illuminatioo.  She 
and  her  cousin  Etizabeth,  the  mother  of  the  Baptist,  were  both  gifted, 
not  figuratively,  but  literally,  "with  the  viaionand  the  &culty  divine". 
They  were  devout  and  prayerful  Hamiahs,  of  whom  Samuela  might 
have  been  expected.  Like  their  diBtingnisbed  sons,  they  must  have 
poBBeeaed  all  the  elements  of  seerdom.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
eminently masculine  ^irit  of  Juduam,  which  Byatematio^y  excluded 
females  from  all  the  offices  of  religion,  their  gift  ww  discouraged  in 
themselves,  to  be  manifested  in  their  sons.  Not  to  be  herself  a  |m>- 
phetess,  but  the  mother  of  a  prophet,  was  the  hig^teet  ambition  of  the 
Jewish  woman.  Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  shared  in  this  lofty  aspira- 
tions ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  dosbt  that  both  believed  in  their 
sublime  and  enviable  destiny.  "The  annunciation"  was  not  the 
myth  which  rationalism  supposes.  It  was  the  dear  prevision  of  reli- 
gious ecstai^,  vouchsafed  in  some  moment  of  supernal  illumination, 
an  experience  of  which  only  the  Hannahs  and  Maiya  of  their  sex  are 
susceptible. 

Thus  contemplated,  then,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  to 
paint  the  Mother  of  Ghriat  fh>m  fkncy  or  by  chance  selection,  more 
especially  from  an  alien  race,  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  most  hazardous 
procedure,  leading  generally  to  resnlts  that  would  be  simply  ridi- 
culous, were  they  not  also  rather  profone.  And  yet  we  all  know  that 
this  has  been  done  again  and  again,  with  the  grave  approval,  appa- 
rently, of  "holy  Mother  Church",  even  in  reference  to  her  altar- 
pieces.  Thus  Murillo  gives  us  Spanish  beauties  with  a  most  unmia- 
takable  dash  of  Mooritdi  blood,  evidenced  not  only  in  their  swarthy 
complexion,  but  in  the  osseous  stnicture  of  the  brow  and  jaw  !  While 
Benbens  has  managed  a  similar  introduction  of  blond  Dutch  fetuininity 
to  the  honours  of  divine  maternity  I  The  Madonnas  of  the  great 
Italian  masters  are  proverbial — each  has  his  own,  and  very  beautiful 
creations  they  are,  if  you  will  only  foi^get  the  very  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  original  I  Here,  agtun,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
traditions  of  art  are  nearer  to  truth  than  the  wayward  fancies  of  one 
school  of  artists,  or  the  arbitrary  selections  of  another.  The  pre- 
Uaphaelite  Madonna  might  have  been  tbe  mother  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
Christ.  In  both  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  veracity  of  outline, 
thou^  in  neither  is  there  the  hi^-toned  spirituality  of  expression,  to 
which  Baphael  himself  sometimes  attains  in  the  representation  of  hia 
favourite  saints.  Medifeval  art  was  devout  in  its  sentiments,  and 
reverentially  accurate  in  its  traditional  delineations ;  but  it  is  want- 
ing in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  higher  elements  of  exeontive 
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[Mwer.  Theae  htn  now  been  Stained;  and  when  to  these  have 
beeo  added  the  devotional  apirit  of  the  ogeB  of  faith,  we  may  expect 
repreoentationa,  both  of  the  Christ  and  the  Uadonna,  immeaanrably 
transcending  anything  which  even  the  higfaeet  art  has  j'ct  acoom- 
plisfaed. 

Shall  we,  tlien,  for  a  few  moments,  attempt  a  portrait  of  "the 
Virgin"  from  the  stand-point  of  modem  science !  And  in  the  firat 
place,  we  will  oommenoe  with  what  she  is  not,  by  way  of  ahowing 
what  modela  must  be  excluded.  She  was  not,  then,  a  European  but 
•o  Amatic,  a  Syrian  Jewess  of  the  highest  caste,  and  therdbre  pro- 
bably of  Phcsnioiaii,  that  is,  Greek,  Dot  acquiline  profile.  She  was 
descended  from  spiritualiaed  ancestors,  who,  through  her,  culminated 
in  the  flower  of  Israel,  for  whom,  as  we  hare  said,  the  ages  had  wuted 
from  the  b^inning.  There  could  not  have  been  one  vestig<e  of  aen- 
Boality,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  grossness,  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  what  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  in  her  entire  oomposition.  The  angel 
had  absorbed  the  woman— rather,  shall  we  say,  had  transfigured  her, 
as  with  the  cclestid  radiance  of  a  supernal  ^ory.  We  matter-of-fact 
Protestaikta  do  not  understand  the  arohmyatery  of  the  "  immaculate 
conception";  a  dogma  Diysteriously  folded  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  &om 
its  Teiy  oommenoement,  and  only  requiring  time  to  bud  and  hlossom, 
as  it  has  done  in  these  latter  oenturiea.  Contemplated  philoBophi- 
oally,  it  ia  umply  humanity's  undeniable  assertion,  that  so  great  and 
good  a  son  must  have  had  a  mother  proportionately  excellent  Let 
DS  lay  aside  our  petty  sectarianism,  and  forget  for  a  moment  the  spe- 
cially theological  form  which  has  been  given  to  this  great  veracity  by 
the  feeble  old  man  and  hia  senile  advisers,  who  now  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  moat  venerable  Church  in  Christendom.  "  The  im- 
maculate oonoeption",  whether  of  the  mother  or  the  son,  translated 
out  of  tbeologicsal  jargon  into  rational  apeeoh,  simply  means  purity  of 
descent  from  virtuous  ancestors,  good  blood  honourably  transmitted 
— not  by  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  spirit — not  by  the  lower 
Insta,  but  through  the  higher  sympathies  and  the  hoUer  affections. 

Do  not  let  us  suppose  that  there  was  anything  exceptional  in  aU 
this.  There  can  be  nothing  exceptional,  nothing  arbitrary  or  disor- 
derly in  a  universe  governed  by  divine  law.  The  Virgin  was  a  chosen 
vessel  for  a  special  purpose  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  world.  An 
epochal  man  was  wanted,  and  an  epochal  woman  was  provided  as  his 
mother,  a  befitting  mould  for  the  peerless  form  of  a  divine  incarna- 
tion. Such  advents  are  not  often  wanted,  for  it  is  not  every  day  that 
God's  temple  needs  to  be  rebuilt  among  men  ;  but  whenever  it  does, 
there  is  a  competent  architect  forthcoming,  for  whose  birth  a  mother, 
adequate  to  so  sublime  an  occawon,  is  duly  provided.      Again  in 
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thia  do  not  let  ua  unvisely  despise  htunanitarian  tradition.  The 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  ia  not  an  accident.  Mariolatiy  is  but  the 
somewhat  unripened  iruit  of  a  beautiful  blossom ;  the  giatefid  reoog- 
nition  of  our  unspeakable  indebtedness  to  her,  whom  all  Christian 
nations  have,  as  with  one  consent,  agreed  to  oall  "  blessed  among 
women." 

The  head  must  have  been  coroually  arched,  with  not  only  a  fine 
development  of  yeneration,  but  with  wonder,  sublimity,  and  ideality 
of  more  than  ordinary  power.  Let  ub  remember  that  she  was  sus- 
ceptible to  the  "  OTenhadowing ;"  that  in  all  probability,  like  Joan 
of  Are,  she  was  occasionally  the  subject  of  visional  ecstocy  from  girl- 
hood, and  through  all  her  devout  and  dreamy  youth,  long  prior  to 
her  marriage,  had  doubtless  a  growing,  and  ultimately  a  clear  pre- 
sentiment, of  her  unspeakably  grand  and  enviable  destiny.  To  be 
the  befitting  mother  of  such  a  eon,  she  would  also  have  needed  a 
more  than  ordinary  development  of  the  domestic  affections — the 
priceless  dowry  of  maternal  love,  purified  and  spiritualised  in  this 
case  by  an  exalted  consciouaness  of  the  divine  character  of  its  object. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  "the  adoration  of  the  Magi,"  we  may  be 
sure  tiiat  Mary,  while  she  loved,  at  the  same  time  adored  her  son, 
knowing  that  he  was  "ttie  hope  of  Israel."  Is  art  even  yet  competent 
to  combine  the  unutterable  tendemeea,  the  yearning  afiection,  tbe 
glowing  love  of  the  young  and  beautiful  mother,  with  the  dreamy 
spirituality  and  devotional  exaltation  of  the  prophetess  and  the 
saint  t  Can  it  unite  intensity  of  feeling  with  sublimity  of  aspiration 
in  the  same  girlish  yet  matronly  face  ?  Can  it  show  us  the  intensity 
of  the  woman,  as  we  have  said,  transfused  and  transfigured  by  the 
glory  of  the  angel  1  Can  it  give  us  the  ardour  of  the  one  expressed 
throng  all  the  stainless  purity  of  the  other  t  Can  it  combine  all 
that  is  amiable  of  the  earth  with  all  that  is  transcendant  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  embody  this  in  a  female  form,  whose  feultless  beauty  of 
oontonr  is  yet  radiant  with  the  qtlendour  and  glorious  with  the  light 
of  divine  interconununion  1 

From  what  has  been  just  said,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  fine  old  paintings,  known  as  "the  Virgin  and 
Child,"  must  bo  at  once  condemned,  as  utterly  inadequate  to  express 
the  sublime  idea  involved  in  "  the  Mother  of  Ood,"  as  the  old  church 
has  not  hesitated  to  phrase  it.  The  failure  in  most  of  these  cases  is 
not  simply  ethnic,  it  is  also  affectional  and  moral  In  some  instances 
the  artist  has  simply  selected  an  intereBtiog  and  beautiful  girl,  of 
antenuptial  experiences,  without  special  r^ard  to  her  devotional 
development.  In  others  be  has  taken  some  devout  nun,  utteriy 
devoid  of  the  maternal  element,  and  in  whom  the  domestic  sym- 
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pothies  had  been  long  and  systematically  repressed.  In  others  the 
model  was  obriously  a  young  matron,  in  whom  the  wife  and  mother 
had  altogether  preponderated  over  the  saint  and  devotee.  Now  it 
must  be  at  once  obvioua,  that  individually,  these  at  the  best,  could 
be  but  fractional  representatiTes  of  "  the  blessed  Mary,"  Could  the 
painter  by  a  miracle  of  art,  have  succeeded  in  combining  tbe  higher 
qualittee  of  all  three,  in  one  transcendaut  form  of  female  lovelinesa, 
purity,  and  affection,  he  vonld  still  have  failed  in  the  higher  pre- 
requiutes  of  the  aubjecL  There  would  still  have  been  wanting  the 
primal  light,  the  mystic  radiance  of  ecstatic  illumination.  The  beau- 
tiful face  would  still  have  boon  devoid  of  that  heightened  spirituality 
of  expretnim,  that  lingering  glory  as  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  which 
■peaks  of  habitual  intercommunion  with  the  divine,  and  in  this  case, 
told  not  only  of  the  one  annunciation,  but  of  the  grandly  cherished 
hopes  of  a  U^  of  supernal  aspiration. 

But  in  addition  to  these  defieienciea,  nearly  all  artistic  attempts  at 
the  Virgin,  are  wanting  in  the  requisite  intellectuality,  whether  of 
cranial  contour  or  physiognomical  expression.  It  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  that  she  was  not  only  the  physical  mother,  but  also 
the  moral  tr^ner  of  the  Messiah.  She  heard  the  first  lispinga  of  his 
inlaucy,  tbe  prattlings  of  his  childhood,  and  as  we  know  from  autho- 
rity, the  deep  and  searching  questionings  of  his  boyhood.  Let  us 
again  remember  that  she  was  an  Oriental  mother,  between  whom  and 
her  son  there  is  ever  a  closer  union  and  a  profounder  sympathy  than 
in  the  some  relationship  among  the  stronger  but  harder,  and  perhaps 
coarser  races  of  the  West  Mary  never  deserted,  and  probably  never 
lost  faith  in  her  son.  She  appeals  at  all  tbe  more  salient  points  of 
his  career.  Not  only  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  and  at  the  disputar 
titai  in  the  Temple,  but  also  at  the  marriage  of  Gona  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  Was  woman  ever  before  entrusted  with  bo  grand  a 
miauont  Nothing  lees  than  the  maternal  tuition  of  the  greatest 
moral  teacher  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  sphere  of  time ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  most  powerful  mind  yet  devoted  to  the  sublime  task  of 
religious  edification.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood 
that  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  lay  folded  up  in  that  divine  babe,  so 
providentially  entrusted  to  her  keeping.  That  she  had  to  respond  to 
his  first  desires,  to  help  the  unfolding  of  his  earhest  aspirations,  to 
watoh  and  to  ftivour  with  all  reverence  and  with  unresting  solicitude, 
the  gradual  awakening  of  that  tcmble  cou&oiousneB&  of  his  supernal 
miBsion,  as  the  Qod-sent  Saviour  of  mankind.  Now  a  blind  bigot, 
on  the  one  band,  or  a  girl  of  merely  mediocre  ability  on  the  other, 
would  have  proved  utterly  incompetent  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
BO  important  a  duty,  whioh  demanded  a  woman  of  the  rarest  endow- 
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menta,  not  only  in  the  more  feminine  spfaere  of  the  itflectionB  and 
sentiments,  but  also  in  that  of  the  intellectual  facultieB. 

The  forehead  must  have  been  not  only  lofty  but  expanded,  more 
especially  in  the  superior  r^;ion  of  the  reflective  Acuities  and  towards 
the  templiis,  in  the  gjoup  known  as  "the  poet's  comar."  For  this 
sublime  seeress  was  not  only  a  subject  of  the  grandest  visions— on 
the  lowest  standard  of  the  most  vulgar  rationalism,  of  a  dreamy 
idealism  ever  tending  to  objectivity — but  she  was  also  eminently 
capable  of  manifesting  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  a 
really  superior  woman  in  the  education  of  her  son.  To  permit  of 
Buoh  a  combination,  the  anterior  lobe  must  have  presented  a  more 
than  ordinary  development,  in  the  sphere  of  perception,  memory, 
thou^t  and  imagination.  There  must  have  been  a  certain  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness,  in  one  sense,  a  manysidedness  in  such  a 
nature,  of  whioh  the  usual  Virgin  (and  Child)  affords  but  an  imper- 
fect indication.  The  traditional  Madonna,  like  the  traditional  Christ, 
is  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason,  namely, 
that  in  both  we  have  some  faint  and  &r  off  copy  of  the  sublime 
original. 

It  need  eoarcely  be  said,  that  such  a  structure  combined  with  such 
manifestations,  implies  a  temperament  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
The  hair  was  probably  auburn,  and  like  that  of  her  son,  of  silky  soft- 
nesB.  With  such  warmth  of  affection,  with  such  gushing  sympathies, 
with  all  the  attributes  ol  the  purest,  the  uoblest,  and  the  most  richly 
endowed  womanhood,  absolutely  overflowing  in  her  genial  nature, 
that  hair,  more  especially  in  early  youth,  must  have  been  long  and 
luxuriant,  and,  left  to  nature,  would  have  tidlen  in  wavy  and  massive 
folds  on  her  beautiful  and  finely  rounded  neck.  It  was  high — almost 
bare— at  the  temples,  distinctly  divided  off  from  the  smooth,  clear, 
transparent  brow,  its  almost  redundant  profusion  arising  from  the 
coronal  and  lateral,  but  more  espcoially  occipital  regions — nourished 
liy  the  genial  affections  beneath.  The  eyebrows  were  well-marked, 
and  arched  with  all  the  symmetry  of  the  finest  type  of  eastern 
beauty.  The  eyelashes  were  long,  and  when  the  lids  were  closed, 
nearly  touched  the  cheek  —  nature's  kindly  provision  against  the 
burning  light  of  a  Syrian  sun. 

The  form  was  graceful  and  elegant,  and  probably  rather  above  the 
medium  height.  The  extremities  were  small,  indicative  of  the  highest 
blood,  yet  the  finely  moulded  limbs  were  full  and  rounded.  The 
slender  waist  was  surmounted  by  a  perfectiy  developed  bust — for  re- 
member that  while  we  have  the  saintly,  we  have  here  also  the  maternal 
element  at  its  maximum — a  combination  which,  in  contour  and  ez- 
pressioD,  taxes  all  the  resources  of  the  very  higheet  art  to  the  utter- 
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moaf,  and  preaents  indeed  a  problem  yet  waiting  its  effectire  and 
triuraphuit  solution  at  the  houda  of  future  geuiua.  Hitherto  art 
baa  preaented  ub  with  znothen  on  the  one  hand  and  with  eainta  on 
the  other,  b<tt  it  haa  DOTer-yet  effeotuall;  united  the  two  in  one 
sublime  embodiment  of  glorified  womaohooH],  seen  in  the  bght  aad 
crowned  with  the  halo  of  ecstatio  illumiuation. 

Similar  obeeryatioiiB  of  ooune'  apply  to  srtiatic  repreaentationa  of 
the  apostlea.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  were  Galilean 
fishermen.  That  they  were  Asiatics  and  Syrians,  though  probably  o£ 
rather  mingled  deeoent,  still  ever  tending  to  the  predominant  type  of 
their  race  and  area,  Henoe  the  absurdity  of  taking  Italian,  Freuoh, 
Gennaii,  or  t^liah  models,  aa  befitting  representatiTes  of  these 
simple  and  devoted,  yet  earnest  and  energetic  men.  Thus  adjudged,r 
the  great  woit  of  Leonardo  da  Vinoi  must  be  pronounced  aa  ethnio 
failure.  Those  powerfully  organised  and  strongly-marked  heads  and 
&oe8,  that  surround  the  Ixird  at  the  last  supper,  are  no  more  Syrian 
in  their  type  and  physiognomy,  than  in  their  manners  and  costume. 
They  are  magnificent  Europeans,  not  distinguished  Asiatics,  and  are 
very  properly  placed  in  a  sitting  and  not  a  recumbent  attitude,  and 
surrounded  by  medieval  and  not  Oiiental  aooessories.  Even  here, 
however,  the  inspiration  of  the  biggest  geniua  haa  not  been  wholly 
wanting,  and  in  the  approximative  resemblance  of  the  beloved 
apostle  to  the  type  of  his  Divine  Master,  we  see  on  explanation  of  their 
almost  fraternal  sympathy,  and  of  that  Christ-like  spirit  whioh  breathes 
through  the  EpisUes  and  speaks  in  the  Goapel  of  St.  John. 

"John  preaching  in  the  wilderness"  is  another  pet  subject  of 
Christian  art,  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  painter  haa  been 
allowed  to  freely  dominate  not  only  European  manners  and  costume, 
but  also  ethnic  data  and  phrenological  principles.  The  race,  the 
bmily,  and  the  individual  character  of  the  Baptist  have  been  alike 
foi^tten,  and  the  fiery  auooeasor  of  Elijah,  the  daring  precuraor  of 
Quiat,  iite  great  prophet  and  master  of  the  Nazarenea  of  Galilee, 
themaelvea  the  northern  counterpart  of  the  more  &mous  Essenes  of 
the  south,  has  usuaUy  been  represented  by  some  stalwart  and  nervo- 
fibrous  European,  generally  vrith  f^  more  of  the  porter  than  the 
[aropbet  in  his  thoroughly  and  merely  human  compoaitiou.  The 
archmystic  <tf  the  east,  who  quite  independently  of  Christianity, 
•tamped  his  impress  on  the  ages,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  mig^^ty 
seer,  throu^^  whose  stupendously  magnetic  force,  the  Messianic  con- 
•ctousneas  of  Jesus  wbb  finally  awakened  never  again  to  slumber, 
standa  before  us  In  the  person  of  a  simply  material  man,  in  whom 
digestion  is  obviously  the  preponderating  fanction.  Or  where,  in  the 
place  of  a  servile  copy  of  some  swarthy  and  muscular  Spaniard  or 
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Italian,  the  punter  haa  given  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  wa  have 
but  too  often  some  impoesible  savage,  the  incarnation  of  brute  force, 
not  only  in  corporeal  structure,  but  also  in  cranial  contour,  with  a 
physiognomy  and  temperament  anything  but  saintly  or  seerlike,  and 
such  as,  in  all  human  probability,  never  did  and  never  could  bear 
rule  in  a  school  of  the  prophets. 

Agtun  let  us  glance  at  this  matter  &om  the  standpoint  of  ethnic 
and  physiological  science,  and  see  if  there  be  not  some  data  by  which 
art  may  be  guided  in  its  attempted  reproductions  of  the  great  fore- 
mniier.  John  was  a  Jew  of  ancient  and  honourable  lineage,  and  of 
eminently  masculine  proclivities.  The  male  element  was  as  distinctly 
marked  in  his  character  aa  Uie  female  in  that  c^  his  greater  suo- 
oeasor.  His  universal  reception  aa  a  second  Elijah,  is  also  sufB- 
ciently  indicative  of  this,  while  his  mission  aa  a  pioneer  specially 
demanded  it.  Nor  in  this  oonneotion  can  his  hardy  life  tn  the  desert 
be  wholly  ignored.  He  was  pre-eminently  positive,  bom  to  do  rather 
than  to  suffer,  to  threaten  and  command  rather  than  to  supplicate 
and  obey.  Nature  had  clothed  him  with  authority,  and  the  majority 
of  men  must  have  felt  tliat  he  was  to  be  feared  rather  than  loved. 
As  a  leader  he  was  far  more  formidable  to  political  rulers  than  bis 
cousin,  and  met  his  death  at  the  hands  not  of  priests  but  a  king. 

Like  Elijah  he  was  probably  tall  and  certainly  muscular,  not  how- 
ever with  the  osseous  ponderosity  of  a  European,  but  with  the  combined 
lightness  and  firmness  of  a  powerfully  grown  Arab.  His  finely  ex- 
panded and  magnificently  arched  chest  was  for  unimpeded  respiration 
under  rapid  movement,  and  to  give  force  and  volume  to  the  thunder 
tones  of  his  stentorian  yet  varying  and  flexible  voice,  more  especiaUy 
in  these  terrible  denunciations,  which  must  have  sounded  like  the 
minatory  notes  of  a  judgment  trump.  This  chest,  in  accordance  with 
his  distinctly  pronounced  masculinity,  was  covered  by  long,  dark  hair, 
over  whi<^  fell  the  massive  shadow  of  his  black  and  curling  beard. 
The  bair,  as  in  the  case  of  all  Nazarenaa,  was  unshorn,  and  swept  his 
broad  and  swarthy  shoulders  in  thickly  tangled  folds,  telling  more  of 
the  sun  and  wind  of  the  desert  than  of  the  recent  labours  of  the 
toilet,  so  that  even  this  speciality  gave  nothing  Eaminine  to  his  appear- 
ance. It  was  hair  which  could  only  have  grown  on  the  head  of  a  man. 
Like  his  great  predecessor  the  Tishbite,  he  was  throughout  eminently 
hirsute,  and  we  may  add  leonine  in  appearance,  this  characteristic 
being  merely  his  inner  disposition  ultimated  into  farm.  The  poise  of 
the  figure  was  particularly  firm  and  erect,  the  attitude  and  gestures 
being  unmistakeably  commanding,  and  very  decidedly  expressive  i^ 
the  couBcioasness  of  both  mental  and  physical  power.  The  latter  was 
borne  out  by  the  finely  formed  and  firmly  knit  limbs,  on  which  wa 
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may  Temai^  the  nniacnlar  elevations  and  depnssions  vrere  strnngly 
but  not  ooaisely  marked,  their  deTelopment,  to  a  practised  eye,  being 
obrioualy  the  result  not  of  heavy  lifts  but  of  oft  repeated  and  elastic 
Tnorementa,  in  the  wOd  gymnaainm  of  the  mountain  and  the  desert 
Let  it  be  distinctly  imdetstood  that  both  Elijah  and  John  were  magni- 
ficent instances  of  the  occasional  return  of  a  cultured  race  to  its  primi- 
Uts  type.  They  vere  civilised  Jews  by  immediate  birth,  but  they 
could  both  trace  up  their  remote  ancestry  to  the  fwthful  Abraham 
and  hia  Bedoween  clansmen,  to  the  desert  lords  and  wiry  nomads  of 
the  eastern  paatnree.  Henoe  ethnically,  they  had  much  of  the  wild 
Arab  in  their  constitiitioa.  They  were  more  fervent  and  intense,  more 
daring  and  excitable,  less  settled  and  conventional,  than  the  ordinary 
PtJestJnian  Israelite,  the  tamed  creature  of  many  centuries  of  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  civilisation.  They  were  neither  of  them  the  bondsmen, 
even  of  a  system.  Of  Pharisaic  formalism  they  had  not  a  shadow. 
They  were  ftoe,  not  merely  in  outward  life,  but  in  thought  and  feeling, 
and  their  structure  and  bearing,  the  contour  of  their  limbs  and  their 
pfayaiognomioal  expression,  must  all  have  been  profoundly  symbolical 
of  thia  spiritual  oondition  of  untrammelled  liberty. 

Phrenologically  speaking,  the  temperament  was  eminently  nervo- 
fibrous.  The  head  most  distinctly  partook  of  the  general  power  of  the 
organisation.  The  brain  was  considerably  above  the  average  in 
volume,  and  the  cranial  development  strongly  pronounced.  The 
basilar  region  afforded  indisputable  evidence  of  an  aptitude  for  action, 
eombativenesB  and  deatructiveness  being  both  very  prominently 
marked.  The  region  of  the  affections  was  only  moderately  developed, 
this  portion  of  the  system,  like  every  other,  being  entirely  devoid  of 
tbe/«MittMne  element.  The  fiilcrum  of  the  mental  constitution  was  in 
the  governing  portion  of  the  moral  principles.  Firmness  and  con- 
scientiousness were  both  very  large,  and  well-sustained  by  considerable 
self-esteran.  The  central  lipe,  in  accordance  with  the  Semitic  type, 
was  wdl  elevated,  throughout,  but  nevertheless  sloped  down  through 
veneration  towards  benevolence,  indicative  of  a  certain  severity  of  tone 
in  the  general  character.  John  came  to  call  the  (Jewish)  world  to 
judgment,  to  announce  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  system  of  retributive 
justice,  while  it  was  left  to  his  gentler  cousin  to  really  inaugnrate  the 
new  religion  ot  love.  Strictly  speaking  John  was  a  destroyer.  He 
«aa  the  axe  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  poaseesed  in  full 
measure,  not  only  the  fearless  daring,  but  the  strength  and  sternness 
usually  attaching  to  such  dire  instrumentalities  of  a  ftownii^  Provi- 

Tbe  head  was  dolicbooephallo,  the  anterior  lobe  being  distinguished 
by  length  rather  than  hei^t  or  breadth.    Nevertheless  the  forehead 
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yren  decidedly  indicative  of  considerable  inteUectual  power,  srinng, 
however,  &om  iatensitj'  rather  than  range,  from  force  and  eameetneu 
rather  than  graap  of  thought.  The  ideaa  were  neither  vast  nor  varied, 
but  they  had  already  worn  themBelvee  into  deep  ohaanela,  and  were 
adhered  to  with  a  tenacity  and  a  strength  of  oonviction  that  defied 
argument  and  despised  persecution.  It  was  a  naturally  vigorous  in- 
tellect,  specially  reinforoed,  however,  &om  the  depths  of  the  moral 
nature,  both  thou^t  and  imagination  being  dominated  by  principle. 
The  perceptive  faculties  were  unusually  developed,  transcending  even 
the  average  of  the  desert  Arab.  The  frontal  mtma  was  v^  strongly 
marked,  and  the  black  eyebrows,  arched  perhaps  in  t^ildhood,  were 
carrugHted,  in  part  by  the  fiery  seal  and  oonsuming  eamestoess  of  the 
proi^etic  soul  that  flashed  beneath  them,  and  in  part  by  the  phyaioal 
necessities  of  the  desert  prophet,  exposed  habitually  to  the  buming 
light  of  a  Syrian  sun.  The  eyes  of  darkest  hazel,  were  large  yet 
deeply  set.  At  rest  and  in  solitude,  they  often  shone  with  the 
lambent  light  of  dreamy  and  prophetic  meditation,  and  oooasionally, 
in  hours  of  relaxation  among  his  chtwen  and  faiths  disciples,  were 
lit  up  with  all  the  warmth  of  undying  fi-iendship  and  ardent  attach- 
ment. But  these  milder  manifestations  were  for  the  chosen  few,  fbr 
John  was  pre-eminently  a  prophet  of  reproof.  His  rebukes  and  denun- 
ciations were  -truly  terrible,  the  stem  utterances  of  an  earnest  soul, 
oomuiitted  to  life-long  war&re  with  respectable  iniquity  and  pharisaie 
formalism. 

The  nose  was  long  and  acquiline,  and  when  seen  in  profile  appeared 
rather  stroi^ly  pronounced.  It  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
resolute  and  aggreBsive  character,  indicating  most  unmistakeably  the 
more  salient  points  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  young  prophet 
of  the  wilderness.  It  was  impossible  to  associate  it  with  a  weak  wUl, 
or  with  confused  and  self-oontradictory  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
abundantly  eloquent  to  all  competent  beholders,  of  the  high  and  stem 
resolves,  if  not  the  unrelentmg  severity  of  the  chief  of  the  Nasarenes, 
who  from  his  desert  fastness  dared  to  openly  reprove  not  only  the 
hypocrisy  of  priests,  but  even  the  immorality  of  kings.  The  nostrils 
were  powerfully  marked  even  in  moments  of  repose,  but  dilated  with 
especial  force  in  his  bursts  of  ri^teous  ind^ation,  as  if  to  mark  and 
emphasise  his  towering  contempt  and  withering  denunciation  of  Phari- 
saic pretentjousnees. 

In  oongruity  with  bis  fitamiB  temperament  and  unyielding  nature, 
the  osseous  portion  of  the  structure  was  eflectually,  thou^  not  coarsely 
developed.  And  as  an  accompaniment  of  this,  the  cheekbones  were 
distinctly  perceptible,  being,  however,  rather  hi^  than  prominent, 
and  not  interfering  to  any  mailed  extent,  with  the  generally  oval  and 
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perfeotl;  Cflucasian  form  of  the  Eoce.  There  was  Bometbing  of  almost 
BtHnan  atrei^th  in  the  lower  jaw.  Its  contour,  however  indioaitiTe  of 
will,  oonTejed  no  evidence  of  sensuality.  The  i^iin  was  prominent, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  massive,  but  neither  hniai  ncn-  heavy.  But 
this,  tc^etber  with  the  outline  of  the  jaw,  was  now  effectually  masked 
by  the  black  and  flowing  beard  of  bis  matured  and  rarely  gifted  man- 
hood. 

The  mouth,  like  the  remainder  of  the  physiognomy,  was  emiDontly 
eipresaive  of  promptitude  and  determination.  No  one  could  lo<&  on 
those  finuly  dosed  lips,  and  doubt  the  decision  of  their  owner.  It  was 
obviously  tJie  mouth  of  a  man  that  never  relented,  that  never  softened, 
and  &om  wboae  soul  every  vestige  of  feminine  weakness  had  been 
thoroughly  purged  amidst  the  Bt«mer  discipline  of  the  desert  Self- 
denial,  and  the  denial  of  others  were  in8cri)>ed  in  lines  of  fire,  on 
evoy  curve  of  those  clearly  cut  and  thoroughly  masculine,  yet  beauti- 
ful and  intellectual  lips.  His  mother's  kiss  was  the  last  that  had  ever 
pressed  them.  Filial  love  was  his  only  experience  of  the  magnetia 
power  of  woman.  His  volcanic  heart  was  consumed  with  the  burning 
leaJ  of  the  religious  reformw,  and  its  lava  floods  were  those  of 
righteous  anger,  not  of  baser  passion.  He  was  a  Nazanne,  not  merely 
in  outward  form,  but  inward  spirit.  To  eveiy  form  of  indulgence 
he  was  an  utter  stronger.  The  man  was  lost  in  the  prof^et.  His 
deepest  thoughts,  his  highest  aspirations,  his  most  ardent  wishes  were 
all  unreservedly  devoted  to  his  mission.  He  r^arded  the  world  but  as 
the  theatre  for  a  divine  drama,  now  culminating  towfu^s  the  grand 
crisis  of  a  Messianic  advent,  wherein  it  was  his  part  to  enact  the  pre- 
cursor. And  throu^  life  and  through  death  he  was  feiUiful  to  tlie 
part  allotted  to  him.  And  all  this  was  reflected  in  that  stem  yet 
refined,  that  decisive  yet  intellectual  mouth. 

The  eats,  like  every  other  portion  of  the  system,  were  eminently 
masculine.  They  were  of  Ailly  average  size,  and  to  a  keen  eya 
indicated  the  all-pervading  muscularity  of  the  organisation.  They 
were  placed  well  forward,  and  left  the  impression  of  oonuderable 
volume  in  their  rear.  Well-shaded  by  his  dark  and  tallied  locks,  it 
was,  however,  only  at  intervals  they  could  be  seen,  and  then  but  im- 
perfectly, as  the  desert  wind  occasionally  swept  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  swarthy  curls  uptm  its  passing  blast,  so  that  art,  if  diffident  in 
the  matter,  may  altogether  avoid  committal  to  details.  If  shown  at 
all,  however,  they  must  be  represented  eloie  to  the  head,  as  ttiis  was 
an  organisation,  that  with  stupendous  power,  gave  nowhere  an  indica- 
tion <^  coarseness  or  inferior  blood.  Above  all,  remember  that  the 
prophet  was  perfectly  Caucosianised,  which  is  only  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  entirely  Auman,  and  had  nothing  Simian  in  his 
whole  structure,  ,    iK^oIr 
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From  the  foregoing  obeeiTationa,  whioh  after  aD  affonl  but  an  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  great  Baptist,  it  must  be  at  once  obviouB  that 
John  is  an  ethoio  study,  demanding  more  ihwi  ordinary  care,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  ptunted  from  passii^  foncies  or  casual  models.  The 
demand  on  the  racial  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the  artist,  is, 
indeed,  all  the  more  severe  in  consequence  of  bo  much  of  the  figure 
being  nude,  so  that  he  cannot  hide  his  atnictural  errors  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  unexceptionable  drapery.  It  is  not  only  the  powerfully 
formed  head  and  strongly  marked  foce,  but  the  muscular  neck,  the 
broad  ahouldere,  the  arched  chest,  the  finely  formed  limbs,  the  well- 
knit  joints,  and  the  fibrous  yet  fundamentally  psychical  extremities 
which  he  has  to  represent,  even  to  the  last  articulation,  according  to 
the  severest  rules  of  science.  It  is  a  work  that  must  be  executed 
throughout  in  strictest  obedience  to  the  organic  laws,  under  tlie 
penalty  of  defects,  which  although  imperceptible  to  ootemporary  mtios 
and  existing  patrons,  will  be  patent  enough  to  the  better  informed 
and  more  observant  generations  of  the  future. 

But  should  even  these  severe  demands  be  fulfilled,  there  is  yet 
another  and  a  higher  which  cannot  be  neglected ;  we  allude  to  the 
law  of  expression.  This  oi^anisation  has  to  be  put  in  action,  and  itB 
every  attitude  and  movement  must  be  in  strictest  accordance  with  the 
cerebral  development  and  general  anatomical  structure.  The  habitual 
poise  of  the  body  in  such  a  being  is  not  a  matter  of  accident,  but 
dependent  on  the  proportion  of  the  coronal  to  the  lateral,  basilar 
and  anterior  portions  of  the  brain,  whose  action  on  the  muscular 
system  is  again  modified  by  the  law  of  temperament  The  very 
manner  in  which  such  a  man,  so  morally  determined,  so  physically 
firm,  so  prompt  in  thought,  so  elastic  in  movement,  would  place  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  is  the  result  of  foroea  inherent  in  his  structure. 
The  arched  instep,  the  cleanly  formed  ankle,  and  the  symmetrical 
calf,  placed  high  in  the  1^,  are  all  simply  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  the  lordly  port  of  the  desert  seer.  It  is  the  same  with  his 
anne,  now  rapid  and  vehement,  and  anon  solemn  and  commanding  in 
movement,  as  with  instinctive  propriety,  the  inspired  prophet  adapts 
his  gracefiil  gesture  to  hia  ever-varying  but  always  impressive  thought. 
Let  no  pcunter  fall  into  the  grievous  error  of  supposing  that  he  can 
obtiun  the  model  of  that  perfectiy  flexible  wrist,  or  of  that  finely 
fonned  and  tendinous  forearm,  from  the  first  stout  peasant  that  eot«rs 
his  studio.  If  he  must  draw  from  the  lifo,  perhaps  a  fiifltxtlasa  swords- 
man would  be  somewhat  more  germane  to  the  matter.  So  with  the 
neck,  in  every  respect  so  admirably  formed  as  a  support  to  that 
haughty  and  commanding  head.  Its  muscular  development  is  before 
and  not  behind,  and  arises  not  from  the  erotic  action  of  the  oerebellomi 


but  the  sustained  will-power  of  firmness  and  self-esteem. 
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Bat  the  highest  of  aU  forms  of  eipressioii — ^that,  indeed,  properly 
BO  otdled — ^tbe  expression  of  this  powerfully  marked  &ce,  in  its 
momeDte  of  ecstatic  illuminatioa  or  tranaoeudeat  oratorical  power, 
yet  renuuns  to  be  portrayed.  The  first  should  attach  to  the  bap- 
tismal  scene  on  Jordan ;  the  last  to  his  addressee  to  the  multitude, 
"It«peat!  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  In  the  former, 
he  is  the  prophet  aetually  rapt  in  Beer-vision,  with  the  supernal  light 
of  present  inspiration  be&ming  in  hdl  effulgence  from  his  heavenly 
ooontenance ;  in  the  other,  he  ia  only  the  prophet  of  reproof  and 
denunciation,  burling  the  thunderbolts  of  divine  wrath  on  the  heads 
of  an  erring  yet  pharisaical  generation.  The  treatment  of  the  latter 
is  comparatively  easy.  Combativenees  and  deatmetiveneaa,  sustained 
by  firmness  and  self-eeteem,  and  directed  by  conscientiouanesB,  will 
give  the  predominant  feeling  of  minatory  indignation  at  the  leaders, 
softened  through  benevolence,  with  a  slight  ray  of  akaoet  con- 
temptuous pity  for  their  ignorant  and  misguided  followers.  The 
uplifted  arm,  the  frowning  brow,  the  flashing  eye,  the  dilated  nostril, 
and  the  curling  Up  of  the  haughty  prophet,  uttering  his  mesaage  with 
withering  scorn  for  all  that  Jerusalem  held  as  high  and  holy^  may  be 
readily  managed,  provided  only  there  be  the  requisite  force  for  an 
efi'eotive  delineation  of  tbo  sterner  sentiments  and  stronger  pasuons. 
But-it  is  otherwise  with  iha  fbrmer.  Here  higher  powers  and  nobler 
&culties,  rarer  gifts  and  finer  endowments,  come  into  play,  and  must, 
if  possible,  be  reflected  from  the  oonvaa  of  the  painter.  In  this  case, 
the  passions  have  subsided  into  temporary  quiescence ;  leaving,  how- 
ever,  the  traces  of  their  stormful  passage  in  many  a  well  marked  line. 
But  for  the  time  they  have  been  overmastered  by  the  sentiments, 
more  especially  by  veneration,  wonder,  and  sublimity.  The  arch- 
mystic,  like  Elijah  of  old,  already  knows  of  his  own  approaching  de- 
parture. "He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decreaae."  This,  however, 
only  adds  to  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  expression,  and  to  the 
general  elevation  of  his  look  and  bearing.  He  is  about  to  onhun  his 
Bucorasor,  generally  a  culminating  point  in  the  life  of  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, involving  as  it  did  the  outpoiuing  of  his  whole  soul  in  the  conse- 
cration of  another  to  the  dread  and  holy  vocation,  now  provii^  mortal 
to  himaelfL  But  that  other  ia  the  hope  of  ages,  the  expectation  of 
Israel,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  long  beadroll  of  prophetic  sonls 
from  Uoses  downwards.  The  great  end  and  purpoHO  of  John's  life  is 
now  about  to  be  acoomplished — the  publio  recognition,  and,  if  we 
may  so  say,  official  consecration  of  the  Messiah.  His  emotions,  even 
in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  would,  under  such  ciroum- 
stances,  have  been  sublime  beyond  description,  and  such  as  only  the 
eftmest  and  enthusiastic  devotee  4f  one  grand  and  all-absorbing  idea 
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iean  ever  experience.  But  in  the  very  act  of  baptism,  the  prophetic 
aflBatuB  and  the  full  power  of  seerrision  were  developed  into  efiective 
manifestatioa ;  and  the  great  precursor,  raised  to  the  highest  point 
of  ecstatic  lucidity  and  inspiration,  hears  the  words  of  divine  ap- 
proval, and  beholds  the  symbolical  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descend- 
ing on  the  beloved  son  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  in  this  expreesien  of 
present  inspiration,  that  art  has  hitherto  failed  in  its  representations 
f£  the  Baptist.  It  has  not  only  given  us  an  Aryan  in  place  of  a 
Semitic  tjrpe,  but  it  has  also  presented  us  with  a  material  in  place  of 
a  spiritual  man.  But  the  demands  we  make  are  un&ir.  To  realise 
such  an  idea,  we  should  need  the  force  of  Michael  Angelo  for  the 
attitude  and  the  outlines,  and  the  devotional  spirituality  of  Baphael 
for  the  expression,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  manners,  coetume, 
and  ethnic  type,  of  whidi  they  were  necessarily  and  utterly  ignorant. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  we  are 
yet  prepared  to  lay  down  all  the  rules  by  which  art  should  be  guided 
in  its  reproduction  of  the  human  form.  Like  anatomists,  we  may 
point  out  the  ptwser  errors  of  which  art  is  sometimes  guilty,  and 
may  perhaps  o£fer  some  few  suggestions  on  the  subject;  but  the 
details  of  application  must  be  1^  to  artists  themselves.  It  is  enou^ 
if  men  of  science  evolve  the  principles;  they  will  then  have  done 
their  share  of  the  common  work,  and  the  remainder  must  then'  de- 
volve on  Royal  Academies  and  their  pupils.  In  short,  artists  must 
study  race  and  type,  structure  and  temperament,  for  themselves,  and 
not  depend  wholly,  or  even  largely,  upon  us  for  guidance.  .What 
naturalist  ooiild  have  given  their  finishing  lessons  to  Landseer  and 
Rosa  Bonheurt  or  what  geologist  could  have  fully  instructed  Horatio 
McCulloch  in  the  character  of  his  lakes,  or  the  outline  of  his  moun- 
tains ?  Arolueology  is  one  thing  in  the  book,  it  is  qiiite  another  in 
the  picture.  In  the  former  it  is  Dr.  Dryasdust's  descriptions — hard, 
angular,  and  pedantic  as  a  black-letter  folio ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  living 
reality,  redolent  of  love  and  heroism,  of  poetry  and  beauty,  where  the 
generations  of  the  past  undergo  a  reauirection,  and  once  more  move 
before  us  in  court  and  camp,  in  bower  and  tournament,  with  light  in 
their  eyes  and  bloom  on  their  cheeks,  the  actual  men  and  women  of 
a  bygone,  yet  not  wholly  vanished  time. 

At  a  future  period,  we  may  peiiiaps  extend  this  paper,  by  a  few 
remarks  on  Oreek  sculpture,  and  the  treatment  <^  clasdc  subjects  in 
modem  art. 
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JANETS  ATTACK  ON  MATEHIALISM.* 

Betorb  we  say  a  word  about  the  merits  of  the  book  before  us,  we  will 
make  one  or  two  eitracts  from  the  translator's  preface  : — "  The  Sor- 
bonue  has  never  lacked  Hpirited  and  eloquent  advocates,  to  ouunttun 
the  true  principles  of  metaphysical  science.  The  standard  of  sound 
t«ai->iiTig  is  stUl  borne  aloft."  And  since  the  year  1857,  M.  Paul 
Janet  "  has  never  ceased  by  his  pen  or  in  the  lecture-room  protesting 
against  the  error*  "—of  what  t  Now  we  have  no  heaitatioQ  in  predict- 
ing that  our  readeiB  already  know  which  side  the  author  and  trans- 
lator have  taken  up.  It  is  quite  unneceBsary  to  tell  them  that  the 
"  erroTB  "  are  tboee  of  the  modem  materialistJo  school. 

What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  those  good  people,  who  never  accept 
an  invitation  to  tea  without  promising  to  go  if  God  will  let  them,  to 
know  that  they  can  never  make  a  mistake.  How  delightful  it  must 
be  for  them  to  know  whenever  they  have  been  under  a  shower-bath, 
and  felt  the  benefit  of  it,  that  they  have  been  under  God  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  only  one  thing  about  these  good  people  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  understand,  and  that  is  why  they  persistently 
ignore  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  affect  to  believe.  We 
have,  for  instance,  some  recollection  of  meeting  in  that  book  with  the 
excellent  precept,  "judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged."  Yet  these  es- 
ceenvely  good  people  are  always  the  first  to  do  precisely  what  the 
Fhariseo  did  in  the  temple,  to  thank  God  that  they  are  not  aa  other 

From  the  extracts  that  we  have  already  made  it  will  be  seen  that 
Hr.  UasHOD  is  a  Pharisee  of  unimpeachable  belief.  And  he  bos  trans- 
lated a  book  which  is  thoroughly  Pharisaical,  yet  not  by  any  means 
orthodox.  Dr.  Janet  knows  be  is  right  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Masson 
or  Dr.  Gumming.  But  his  certainty  b  of  a  kind  which  would  horri^ 
both  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  prieHts  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom. 
Br.  Janet  is  certain  only  that  Dr.  Biichner  and  Mr.  Darwin  are  wrong, 
and  m^ntains  nothing  but  an  incomprehensible  will. 

An  incomprehensible  will  is,  without  doubt,  a  vciy  fine  thing  in  its 
way,  but  we  submit  that  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  We 
have  been  taught  from  our  youth  upwards  that  Ood  showed  his  back 
parts  unto  Moses ;  and  that  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  intelligible 
proceeding.     Back  parts  necessarily  imply  front  ports ;  and  from  back 

'  T&a  MaterMUm  of  tlu  Fment  Day.  B7  Paul  Janet.  Tianalated  from 
tbe  Frenoh  by  QiutAve  MassoD,  B.A.    Iiondon:  Balli^. 
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parts  and  firont  parts  it  is  not  diffionlt  to  infer  top  parts  and  bottom 
parts — in  short,  the  entire  man,  which  we  believe  is  the  only  idea  that 
any  one  ever  clearly  conoeived  to  faimBelf  of  the  entire  God. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  teaching  of  M.  Janet,  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, says : — 

"  As  a  run-away  horse  carried  on  by  blind  impetuouty  in  his  reck- 
less career  might  follow  a  thousand  various  directions,  but  under  the 
guidance  and  authority  of  a  skilftil  rider,  takes  only  one  course  whi^ 
leads  liim  to  the  appointed  end ;  ho,  blind  nature,  constrained  from 
the  banning  by  the  power  of  an  incomprehensible  will,  and  directed 
by  an  unknown  master,  is  everlastingly  progressing  by  a  graduated 
movement  full  of  greatness  and  of  splendour,  towards  the  eteniaJ  ideal, 
the  desire  of  whiob  possesses  and  animates  it." 

Of  course  if  any  man  likes  to  write  this  kind  of  stuff,  he  is  certun 
to  be  well  received  by  a  particular  class ;  but  we  need  hardly  point  out 
tbat  such  writing  is  quite  outside  the  province  of  science.  The  first 
thing  required  of  any  scientific  proposition  is  that  it  should  be  intelli- 
gible ;  and  Dr.  Juiet  at  once  puts  himself  out  of  court  by  confesung 
that  his  first  principles  are  incomprehensible. 

We,  however,  agree  with  the  author  of  this  book,  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  however  &r  we  may  go  back  we  come  at  last  to  something  in- 
comprehensible. But  an  incomprehensible  will  signifies  no  more  to  us 
than  an  incompreheo^ble  Abracadabra.  An  iiicomprehen«ble  and 
infinite  impotence  ia  just  as  intelligible  to  ua,  just  as  usefol  a  formula 
of  belief,  as  an  incomprehensible  and  infinite  omnipotence.  No  doubt, 
when  the  Bnolmerists  and  Darwinists  assert  that  their  systems  explain 
everythii^  (which,  hy  the  way,  we  believe  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  assert), 
they  lay  themselves  open  to  attack.  They  have  not  explained,  Etnd  they 
never  can  explun,  everything.  But  the  fact  that  the  dogmatic  atheists 
are  wrong,  ia  in  no  way  evidence  that  the  dogmatic  theists  are  right, 
Neither  party  has  the  slightest  tittle  of  evidence  to  rely  upon. 

It  is  periiaps  right  that  the  belief  in  an  incomprehen^ble  will  should 
be  finally  expressed  in  an  incomprehensible  sentence.  And  thus  the 
book  ends : — 

"  Let  us  conclude  with  them  against  tlie  champions  of  a  blind 
mechanism,  that  an  unknown  law  directs  the  progress  of  things 
towards  an  end  unceasingly  receding,  but  the  absolute  type  of  wliich 
ia  precisely  the  very  cause  from  which  the  stream  once  of  old  issued 
forth  by  an  incomprehensible  operation." 

We  submit  that  if  all  things  progress  towards  an  end  unceasingly 
receding  they  perform  a  more  incomprehensible  operation  than  any 
dreamt  of  by  Dr.  Janet.  If  the  end  recedes  unceawngly  it  must 
recede  at  the  same  speed  with  the  "  things,"  at  greater  speed  or  at 
less.     If  at  the  same  speed,  or  at  greater  speed,  it  is  quite  dear  that 
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tfae  "  things "  do  not  prognsa  relative!;  to  the  end  at  all ;  if  at  leas 
speed,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  "  things  "  must  overtake  the  end  at 
some  tinte  or  other,  and  the  end  does  not  recede  unceasingly.  We 
have  no  notion  what  the  absolute  type  may  be,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  it  is  the  type  of  the  end,  the  things,  tfae 
progress,  the  law,  the  mechanism  or  the  champion.  But  this  possibly 
is  the  fault  cJ  the  translator.     We  have  not  seen  the  original. 

We  have  spoken  somewhat  severely,  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  have  not  a  good  word  to  say  of  I^.  Janet.  He  has  written  a  very 
concise  and  dear  rittimS  of  the  history  of  German  philosophy  since  the 
time  of  H^iel,  and  has  given  a  fair  abstract  of  Dr.  Bdchner'a  Kraft 
uttd  Stqff,  with  a  shorter  and  somewhat  less  satisfactoiy  account  of 
the  Darwinian  theory. 

In  the  chapter  on  German  philosophy  we  noticed  some  very  re- 
markable passages  extracted  from  German  authors.  Dr.  Biichner  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Janet  to  this  effect ; — "  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  unce 
the  Germans  have  been  making  tianscendental  science.  If  they  once 
bec(»ne  aware  of  it  they  will  find  themselves  very  ridiculous."  But 
this  is  nothing  to  Schopenhauer  who,  according  to  Dr.  Janet,  has  thus 
eipressed  himself : — "  Dilute  a  minimum  of  thought  into  five  hundred 
pagee  of  nauseous  phreseoli^y,  and  trust  for  the  rest  to  the  truly 
Gennao  patience  of  the  reader."  This  is  a  German  recipe  for  making 
a  philoeophical  reputation  in  Germany. 
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Mr.  Pike's  book  has  met  with  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
leading  reviews  than  has  perhaps  been  ever  accorded  to  an  anthropo- 
logical work  by  the  critics  who  aspire  to  be  the  fuglemen  in  general 
literature  of  the  reading  public.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
growing  iuterest  taken  by  that  public  in  the  science  of  man,  but  is 
certainly  not  wholly  so  ;  for  even  those  who  are  least  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  author's  conclusions,  must  give  him  credit  for  the 
learning  and  ability  he  has  displayed  in  his  attempt  to  show  their 
probalnlity. 

Mr.  Froude,  by  the  publication  of  the  later  volumes  of  his  history, 
has  stirred  np  in  Scotland  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  controversy 
between  the  pro-Marian  and  the  anti-Marian  parties.     Nearly  three 

•  T\e  Snglith  otul  thvr  Origin,;  a  Prologve  to  Autlttntie  En^lith  Hiiiory, 
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hundred  years  ago  the  Utter  faction  got  Mary  aatisfaotorily  beheaded 
and  buried  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  feud  vaa  by  no  means  extin- 
guished by  that  trenchant  proof  on  which  aide  lay  the  right  of  the 
stronger,  and  haa  contiuued  to  be  waged  in  the  field  of  literature  even 
t«  the  presetit  day,  though  the  pen  has  generally,  and  on  the  whole, 
corroborated  the  decimon  of  the  sword.  Similarly  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  the  Normans  who  in  the  eleventh  century  served  themselves  heirs 
to  them,  have  in  a  manner  more  or  less  satisfactoiy  and  complete,  by 
superiority  of  valour,  strength,  prudence,  perseverance,  ciTilisation,  or 
wealth,  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  Kelts  throughout  the  Briti^ 
islands  ;  but  the  question  whether  the  several  so-called  Keltic  tribes 
or  races,  by  reason  of  their  iaults  or  deficiencies,  deserved  to  be  so  put 
down,  has  continued  to  be  fought  over  by  politicians,  antiquarians,  and 
ethnologists,  even  to  our  own  time.  In  general  the  verdict  of  the 
lower  court  has  been  confirmed,  and  from  Spenser  to  Pinkerton,  and 
from  Pinkerton  to  the  latest  special  correspondent,  the  Saxon  scribes, 
or  the  scribes  who  believed  themselves  to  be  Saxon,  have  not  ceaaed 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  and  to  follow  up  the  unhappy  Kelt  with  all 
the  contumely  that  conscious  superiority  could  dictate.  If  now  and 
then  some  frantic  Gael  dared  to  ridicule  the  "  dulness  of  the  creeping 
SELxon,"  or  to  describe  bim  as  "  a  bullet-headed  boor,  with  a  mop  of 
flax  on  his  head ; "  if  some  Welshman,  on  his  owe  dunghill  of  an 
Eisteddfod^  and  secure  of  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  tost  his  asser- 
tions, crowed  over  the  superior  flexibility  and  expreaaivenesa  of  his  own 
language,  a  smile  of  contempt  from  the  RnglTahmaTi  waa  a  sufficient 
answer  to  such  ravings. 

In  the  persons  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  of  our  author,  however,  the 
Kelta  have  at  last  found  two  doughty  champions;  but  while  the 
former  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  to  Wales  to  find  his  prot^g^  the 
latter  discovers  them  among  ourselves  and  in  our  own  persons,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  he  discovers  the  Cymric  race ;  for  that  is 
the  name  he  prefers,  spelling  it,  by  the  way,  as  be  insists  on  spelling 
Celtic,  with  a  C,  and  arguing  with  some  point  on  behalf  of  his  prao- 
tjce,  to  which  we  will  endeavour  to  conform  in  the  present  article. 

Mr.  Pike  appears  to  have  two  principal  objects :  he  desires  in  the 
first  place  to  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  now  called  English  are 
really  descended,  not  from  the  Teutonic  oonquerors  of  South  BriUun, 
but  from  the  Cymric  diviuon  of  the  Celts;  and,  in  the  second,  to 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  nearer  connexion  of  these  Gymri  with 
the  Greeks  than  with  other  branches  of  the  Tndogermanio  fomily. 

The  proof  of  the  fonder  point  is  made  to  depend  on  the  convergeiioe 
of  foiu*  lines  of  argument,  historical,  philological,  anatomical,  and 
psychological :  the  suggestion  of  the  second  arises  mainly,  though  not 
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entirely,  frma  oonsiderotions  of  the  eeooad  and  fourth  olaaa,  especially 
the  second. 

In  the  historical  chapter,  the  most  Important  object  is  to  discredit 
the  account  given  by  the  "  school-bookB,"  which  is  shown  to  rest 
almost  entirely  on  the  very  unsoimd  foundation  of  Gildas.  We  wish 
the  author's  space  and  plan  had  drajm  more  hugely  on  the  statementa 
of  the  Welsh  Triads,  of  Aneurin,  and  of  Llywarch  H6n.  To  moet  of 
OS  Englishmen  these  are  sealed  books,  nor  can  their  unsupported  dicta, 
of  course,  be  allowed  any  great  weight ;  but  we  are  informed,  on 
competent  authority,  that  some  of  the  Triads  support  Mr.  Pike's  his- 
torical views  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He,  however,  rests  this  part 
of  his  case  mainly  on  A  priori  reasoning ;  and  succeeds  very  well  in 
showing  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  notion  that  an  invading 
tribe,  coming  by  sea,  would  ever  have  destroyed  or  driven  out  the 
entire  aboriginal  population. 

When  Mr.  Pike  approaches  his  second  line  of  argument,  ve  find 
that  in  him  we  have  to  deal  with  that  too  great  rarity,  a  philologer 
who  expects  no  more  from  his  science  than  it  is  competent  to  give 
him ;  one  who  is  willing  to  use  without  abusing  it.  His  canons  as  to 
tba  use  of  philological  evidence  in  questions  of  race  are  excellent. 

"Whenever,"  he  says,  "any  given  people  speak,  wholly  or  in 
part,  a  language  spoken  by  any  other  given  people,  there  has  been, 
at  some  time,  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  tiiese  two  peoples, 
language  cannot  of  itself  teU  us  what  are  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  in  any  natioa  We  cannot  say  that  the  language 
of  the  conquerors  always  prcv^ls ;  for,  if  so,  we  should  ourselves 
speak  Norman-French,  the  French  would  speak  German,  and  the 
Germans  would  apeak  Latin,  (!)  We  cannot  say  that  the  language  of 
the  conquered  always  prevails;  ffor,  if  so,  the  French  and  English 
would  probably  sp^  dialects  of  a  common  Celtic  language.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  prevailing  language  is  that  of  the  race  which  sur- 
vives in  the  greatest  numbers ;  for,  if  so,  there  would  be  'hardly  a 
trace  of  Latin  in  France  or  Spain.  We  cannot  say  that  change  of 
language  may  not  be  simply  the  result  of  time,  geographical  contact, 
and  the  influence  of  a  metropolis,  because  we  liave  seen  one  instance 
ci  Buch  a  change  in  Cornwall  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  cannot, 
by  means  of  philology  alone,  solve  the  more  delicate  question  of  the 
exact  proportion  which  one  element,  in  any  population,  may  bear  to 

another. If  language  cannot  tell  us  which  was  Uie  conquered 

people,  and  which  was  the  conquering,  it  certainly  cumot  tell  us  that 
tmy  people  has  been  almost  or  completely  extirpated,  thou^  it  may, 
in  certain  cases,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  people  has  not  been  ex- 
tiipated. 

We  have  quoted  these  propositions  of  our  author,  partly  because, 
though  there  is  only  one  of  them  that  is  open  to  the  slightest  cavil, 
they  are  often  so  entirely  ignored  by  writers  of  the  philological 
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school  of  anthropology ;  and  paitlj  because  they  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  critioiam  in  the  Wettmintter  Review,  which,  for  muddle-headed 
perreraenesB,  Treats  almost  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  over  read : — 

"  No  sane  man,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  has  ever  asserted  that  the 
language  of  either  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered,  or  the  race  which 
surviTCS  in  the  greatest  numbers,  always  prevails.  All  that  is  asserted 
is,  that  where  two  races  have  come  into  couflict,  and  the  language  of 
one  is  found  to  have  superseded  the  language  of  the  other,  the  race 
using  the  prevailing  language  is,  cmterit  paribiu,  most  likely  to  have 
been  the  conquering  one  of  the  two.  This  is  a  very  narrow  propoai- 
tiou,  which  Mr.  Pike  has  neither  conceived  nor  grappled  witJL  Yet 
its  irresistible  cogency,  as  applied  to  the  present  question,  is  such  as 
at  once  to  throw  upon  all  Celtic  advocates  the  onus  of  showing  by 
distinct  positive  evidence  that  the  Celts  have  contributed  more  than 
the  sm^lest  proportion  of  blood  to  the  formation  of  the  English 
people." 

Probably  the  writer  of  this  galimatias  had  some  idea  seething 
mistily  in  his  brain  when  he  penned  it ;  but  what  that  idea  was  we 
cannot  divine,  for  he  can  never  have  meant  what  he  said.  His 
"  irresistible  proposition,"  translated  from  generalities  into  particulars, 
amounts  to  this,  and  this  ouly.  The  Saxons  and  the  Celts  came  into 
conflict :  the  language  of  the  Saxons  is  found  to  have  supeisodcd  the 
language  of  the  Celts :  there/ore,  the  Saxons  probably  conquered  the 
CelU.  This  is  another,  but  a  roundabout  and  confused  way  of  stating 
that  the  language  of  the  conquerors  generally  prevails  over  that  of 
the  conquered.  The  only  possible  bearing  of  this  rule  on  the  matter 
in  dispute  would  be  favourable  to  Mr.  Pike's  views,  as  it  might  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  Saxon  language  prevailed  in  England  owing 
to  other  causes  than  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the 
invaders. 

Mr.  Pike,  however,  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
English  language  is  so  radically  Teutonic  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be.  His  arguments  will  of  course  be  examined  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject ;  some  of  them  have  considerable  weight,  but 
on  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  think  he  is  more  successful  in  ren- 
dering probable  a  peculiar  connection  between  the  Cymric  and  the 
Hellenic  than  in  reducing  the  Teutonic  element  in  our  language. 
He  is  certainly  right  when  ho  says  that  our  grammar  ia  not  pim;ly 
Teutonic ;  but  when  he  takes  to  counting  words  in  dictionaries  he 
must  infallibly  go  wrong.  A  great  many  words  which  are  and  have 
been  in  common  use  (and  of  which,  by  the  way,  some  are  Celtic)  do 
not  find  their  way  into  dictionaries,  which  on  the  other  hand  readily 
admit  all  kinds  of  Johnsonian  and  scientific  slang.  His  remarks  on 
the  sounds  ih  and  dh  are  very  inter^ting.     The  frequent  confuuon  of 
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the  two  in  Anglo-Saxon  ortht^ntphy  rather  tends  to  strengthen  his 
position,  that  the  English  borrowed  both  Bounds  from  the  Welsh. 
But  when  we  consider  how  the  guttural  aepimte,  gh,  though  found 
in  almost  all  other  Teutonic  or  Celtic  tongues,  and  still  represented 
in  the  spelling  of  our  own,  has  gradually  slipped  out  of  our  pronun- 
ciation, until,  everywhere  south  of  the  Don,*  its  power  is  absolutely 
foi;gotten ;  when  we  consider  this,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to 
think  that  the  Germans  have  forgotten  how  to  pronounce  their  (A, 
than  that  they  ever  encumbered  their  language  with  a  literal  combi- 
nation which  hod  at  the  time  no  meaning  or  use  for  them. 

The  anatomical  section  of  the  book  testifies  to  careful  study  and 
judicious  employment  of  all  the  materials  as  yet  available,  to  which 
the  author  has  added  some  observations  of  his  own  on  the  prevailing 
colour  of  hair  in  England.  He  is  fiiUy  aware,  though  some  of  his 
reviewers  appear  to  have  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
while  no  European  tribe  or  race  exhibits  anything  like  uniformity  in 
respect  of  colour,  the  differences  among  several  races  in  the  proportion 
of  the  various  shades  are  great  and  tolerably  constant,  so  as  to  fixrnish 
a  valuable  characteristic  His  principal  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to 
show  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  longer-headed  and  darker-haired, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  Qennans;  that  the  same  difference  still  exists 
between  the  English  and  the  modem  Germans ;  and  that  these  facts 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  British  type  has  not  been  materially 
modified  by  immigration  from  Germany.  If  the  data  are,  perhaps, 
not  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  this  is  assuredly  not  the  fault  of 
the  author,  but  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  on  the  loose 
notions  as  to  nomenclature  of  colours  which  prevail  equally  in  modern 
as  in  classical  times,  and  ou  the  paucity  of  craniometrical  observa- 
tions. We  may  expect  a  considerable  addition  to  these  last  very 
shortly,  from  the  publication  of  Dr.  Barnard  Davis'a  Thttaunu  Cra- 
nioruttt,  and  from  the  continued  investigations  into  the  contents  of 
British  barrows,  which  ore  now  being  carried  out,  not  only  by  the 
authors  of  the  Crania  Brilanniea  and  their  friends,  but  by  Greenwell, 
Hunt,  Tate,  and  others. 

Wbat  we  are  inolined  to  desiderate  in  the  present  vdume,  and  what 
we  hope  to  see  in  any  future  edition,  is  an  attempt  to  d^ne  the  phy- 
sical and  other  differences  between  the  High  and  Low  Celts,  who  are  too 
often  confounded  by  writers  on' the  subject.  Among  other  points,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  the  prominent  mouth  a  characteristic  of  the  Low  as 
distinguished  from  the  High  Celt,  and  not  a  mere  result  of  unfavour- 
able "  media".     The  Irish  are,  as  a  nUe,  inferior  in  strength  of  sboul- 

•  The  natiTM  of  Keighley  do,  or  did  not  DU117  jeaxt  ago,  pronounce  the 
umiue  of  that  town  with  the  Kattnzal  oapimte. 
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der  to  the  Welsh  of  Cymrio  type :  the  latter  and  the  Staffordahire 
men  are  eald  to  furnish  the  beat  hand-workers  in  the  iran  works :  the 
Irishmen  can  use  the  barrow,  eta,  but  not  the  sledgehammer.  We 
would  have  liked,  also,  to  have  seen  a  more  eustuned  attempt  to  de- 
velops the  differences  that  esiat  between  local  sections  of  the  English 
people.  For  the  admixture  of  races  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being 
uniform  over  the  whole  country  ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
any  such  thing  aa  a  typical  Englishman. 

Though  the  Saxon  type  ia  not  the  prevailing  one  in  most  parts  of 
England,  we  have  met  with  it  in  great  abundance  over  extensive  dis- 
tricts. For  example,  Saxons,  as  described  by  Mackintosh,  who  is 
more  accurate  and  l^s  trenchant  than  Knox,  swaim  in  Berkshire,  and 
in  parts  of  Hampshire,  Oloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire ;  and,  having 
ourselves  travelled  througji  Friealand  and  Hanover,  we  can  testily 
that  thoroughly  English-like  people  abound  in  both  regions.  The 
Philistine  of  Arnold,  the  typical  John  Bull,  is,  we  are  confident,  no 
true  Celt,  in  person  or  in  character.  We  think,  m(x«over,  that  Mr. 
Pike  has  not  given  sufQcicnt  prominence  to  the  Scandin&vian  element. 

"  No  one,"  writes  to  us  a  Welsh  anthropologist,  who  has  unusual 
opportimities  of  obeervation,  "can  have  much  to  do  with  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Uolsteinera,  etc.,  without  being  struck  by  their  re- 
semblance to,  if  not  thoir  complete  identity  with,  tfae  higher  classes  of 
Euglishmen.  The  straight  face,  regular  features,  moderately  developed 
cheekbones,  rounded  forehead,  the  arched  skull,  considerably  deve- 
loped over  the  parts  ascribed  by  phrenologiata  to  aelf-feateem  aud  oon- 
ocntrativcness,  and  the  gracefiil  body,  as  also  the  moderate  views  on 
religion,  the  absence  of  tendency  to  metaphysics,  the  eminently  prac- 
tical etrai^tforward  oharactor,  the  capacity  for  making  good  sailors, 
oto.,  are  all  common  to  both." 

Mr.  Pike  would  account  for  bo  much  of  these  statements  as  he 
would  receive,  by  the  theory  of  the  presence  in  the  Scandinavian 
blood  of  an  element  derived  frym  the  ancient  Cimbrian  occupants  of 
port,  if  not  die  whole,  of  Scandinavia.  This  theory  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  contest,  still  less  to  condemn.  We  must  concede  to  him  ^at 
many  modem  Scandinavian  heads,  while  they  differ  much  from  the 
ordinary  Teutonic,  approach  in  some  respects  the  Celtic  forms.  But 
we  will  not  further  follow  up  thia  subject ;  for  already  one  enticing 
theory  Eifter  another,  each  more  or  less  plausible,  but  each  equally  inca- 
pable of  proof,  seems  to  rise  up  before  us  and  to  beckon  us  onward  into 
a  labyrinth  of  unprofitable  speculation.  To  return  I  Our  author  has 
investigated  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Greek  head-form,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  it  was  usually  long,  like  that  of  the  Cymry.  The 
evidence  is  scanty,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  favourable  to  his  view  : 
as  usual,  it  is  set  fortli  clearly  aud  with  candour. 
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The  p^hological  seolion  of  the  vork  haa  provoked  much  hostile 
criticism  &om  the  Teutonophiliata.  We  must  oonfeBS  that  we  think 
Ur.  Pike  has  dealt  ratlieT  hard  measure  to  our  fiienda  (he  will  hardly 
allow  ua  any  longer  to  call  them  our  relations)  beyond  the  Zuyder 
Zee  ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  abuse  and  detraction  that 
has  been  showered  upon  the  Celts  by  Engliah  writers,  we  Hunk  it  waa 
full  time  that  some  one  should  begin  to  paint  the  other  aide  of  the 
shield.  This  chapter  will  to  many  prove  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book :  but  it  would  be  impoaaible  to  do  justice  to  it  except  by  de- 
voting to  it  more  space  than  we  have  at  present  at  command.  We 
will,  however,  call  Mr.  Pike's  attention  to  one  little  fact  which,  if  he 
waa  aware  of  it,  he  may  perhaps  have  thought  hardly  wordi  mention- 
ing. It  is  the  identity  <^  the  Derby  "  foot-ball  play"  with  the  Breton 
national  game' of  the  "soulo".  This  seems  to  us  noteworthy,  inas- 
much as  the  plain  of  Derby  is  uot  generally  supposed  to  be  at  all  a 
Celtic  district.  The  game  called  bandy  or  hookey  in  our  western  and 
midland  counties,  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  shluty  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  hurling  of  the  Irish,  furnishes  another  instance  of  an 
athletic  game  apparently  belonging  to  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Celts. 

We  have  given  our  readers  rather  a  running  and  disc<mnected  com- 
mentary on  the  book,  than  a  complete  sketch  of  its  nature  and  pur- 
port For  it  is  a  book  that  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  (and 
what  English  antbropologiat  can  fail  to  be  so  1)  should  study  for  him- 
self :  in  fact,  no  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it  can  henceforth  speak  or 
write  of  the  origin  and  anthropological  character  of  the  English 
nation. 
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ON  THE  SKULL  OF  DANTK 

A  LeUtrJrom.  Hermann  Wklckkb,  Pm/emor  of  Anatomy,  Haile,  Hon. 

Fdlow  A.S.L.,  Corr.  Memh.  B.S.L.,  to  Dr.  J.  Barnard  DAVia 


Mr   HOBT  ESTEEMED   FrIEND, — 

The  following  inquiiy,  whioh  I  have  the  pleasure  to  addreea  \o  you, 
is  founded,  not  only  on  the  deHth-nutsk  of  Dante,  and  that  important, 
mtereeting,  and  full  Report,*  which  the  Commissioners  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Dante  have  published, 
but  also  on  a  treatise  of  the  excellent  anthropologist  Nicolucci,  in 
many  points  based  upon  this  ReporLt  ^A  third  publication,  issued  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with  until  you  informed 
me  of  it.^ 

The  question  of  the  autJienticity  of  the  bones  found  in  the  chest  of 
the  Fratri  Minori,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  probability  of,  or  into 
the  arguments  by  whioh  it  is  sustained,  which  are  derived  from  the 
history  of  Dante's  interment,  the  first  renovation  of  hia  tomb,  and 
the  finding  of  the  chest  This  is  a  subjeot  already  sufficiently  examined 
into  by  those  entrusted  with  the  inquiry,  and  it  has  been  copiously 
treated  on.  For  my  part,  so  far  aa  I  am  able  to  survey  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  bones  produced  to  be 
the  remains  of  Dante,  and  believe  that  in  this  letter  I  shall  bring  for- 
ward new  grounda  in  support  of  this  authenticity.  All  that  I  know 
speaks  for  the  same,  nothing  t^ainst  it.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  found  at  Braccioforte,  not- 
withstanding the  inscription  thereon  in  distinct  characters,  might  be 
doubted.  The  ashes  of  Dante  have  in  the  course  of  centuries  expe- 
rienced so  many  vicissitudes ;  they  have,  as  it  is  said,  after  repeated 
interments,  been  saved  by  flight  and  hidden  in  an  unknown  place,  then 
been  suddenly  found  again  by  a  peculiar  accident  The  circumstances 
and  tbe  moment  of  this  re-discovcry  might  excite  distrust  in  those  in- 
clined to  doubt.  They  came  to  light  opportunely,  during  the  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  tbe  ux  hundredth  year  jubilee  of  the  poet,  in  tbe 
ecatacy  of  tbe  Italian  people,  who  could  not  regard  tbe  bones  of  their 

■  B^EiinotM  d^ia  (7ain«iuni>n<  Qovarrudma  tiUtta  a  vtrijtcare  >I  fatto  del 
rilrovamento  daIXt  oita  dt  Dante  in  Raven/na.     Firenze  :  1865.    4to. 

t  li  Crania  di  Danla  Alighieri;  Lettera  del  Cav.  Dr.  QiuBtiniaito  Nicolucci, 
all'  illuetre  AntropologD,  8ig.  Dr.  F.  Pruner-Bey.  Parigi.    1866. 

X  Intomo  al  Cranio  di  Dante  Alighitri;  Nota  imtropologica  diretta  al 
Preside  delta  B.  Aocademia  di  Science,  Letters  ed  Aiti  in  Modeno,  d&  Paoll 

Oaddi.  laee.  4to. 
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greftteat  poet,  the  cwnbataiit  at  C&mpaldmo  aod  Caproiia,  the  leading 
ohmnpion  of  the  white  party  exiled  by  the  black,  to  have  been  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds — the;  appeared,  as  it  vatcy  be  said,  quite 
i  propot.  Might  not,  if  we  do  not  admit  an  intentional  substitution, 
an  undesigned  change  of  the  bones  have  taken  place  in  the  flight  1 
However  tnnch  all  things  plead  for  the  honest  purpose  of  the  Frati 
Sauti,  still  I  believe  that  as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible, 
based  on  anatomical  conditions,  will  only  bo  welcome  to  the  Mends 
(JDante- 

1.  The  "  Belazione"  or  Report  justly  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
question  of  the  agreement  of  Dante's  mask  and  the  skull  found  in  the 
diest ;  and  it  is  stated  at  p.  1 7,  that  the  comparison  of  the  two  has 
afforded  the  same  chamcter  in  the  couformatioa  of  the  forehead,  the 
same  form  of  the  arches  of  the  eyebrows,  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
snd  the  same  length  and  shape  of  the  nasal  bones.  But,  if  the  skull 
and  the  death-mask  belong  to  one  another,  they  must  show,  not  only 
eoiresponding/vrou,  but  also  corresponding />roportMMu.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  mask  must  be  everywhere  larger,  certainly  in  various 
proportions ;  since  the  soft  parte  covering  the  bones  in  different  divi- 
Mone  of  the  fece  are  of  different  thicknesses.  Yet,  everywhere  the 
measures  of  the  mask  will  be  greater ;  tmaUer  dimentiont  cannot  be 
txptcUd.  The  measurements  of  the  mask  do  not  occur  in  the  "  Be- 
port";  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  specified  (^.  17)  a  number  of 
dimensions  which  were  taken  &om  the  skull  found  in  the  chest.  Let 
us  compare  them  with  those  which  I  have  obtained  fmm  the  mask. 

a.  The  perpendicular  distance  irom  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  connection  of  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones, 
consequently  to  the  roots  of  the  inner  incisor  teeth,  i.t.  to  the  middle 
of  the  upper  lip.  In  the  skull,  accordii^  to  the  statement  of  the 
"  Report",  this  is  85  mUHmHrtt.  In  the  mask  I  find  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  named,  which  cannot  be  easily  missed,  to  be  at 
most  66  nun.  The  dimension  taken  from  the  skuU  is  consequently 
much  too  large  for  the  mask.  The  callipers,  when  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  85  mm.  and  one  limb  placed  on  the  root  of  the  nose,  reach 
down  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  mouth.* 

6.  The  transverse  measure  through  the  middle  region  of  the  cheek- 

■  Frofeaaor  Weloker'B  lettei  naa  aacompiuiied  with  two  oatline  tra«iiigB 
of  the  profile  of  the  niaeik  of  Dante,  taken  by  the  pioflla  ^iparatiu  daacribed 
in  his  KrmnologitcKa  Mittheilangtn,  p.  101,  One  of  these  sketches  is  of  the 
slEe  of  the  mask,  where  it  ia  seen,  by  a  line  inttodaoed  Ua  the  pDfpoee,  that 
the  distance  in  qaeation  is  66  willvmitru.  The  other  ii  a  msfpiifled  or 
coloaaal  profile,  made  snffiolently  large  to  allow  of  the  distance  defined  to 
eit«nd  to  86  mm.  In  this  way  tha  inoongruity  of  the  latter  measore  of  the 
S«lan<nt«  is  rendMed  more  oonapiooons. — En. 
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bones.  Iti  the  danlam,  107  mm. ;  in  the  mask,  US  mm.  This  is  an 
increase  which  may  very  well  be  dependent  on  the  soft  parts  of  this 
region  of  the  fooe. 

c  The  transverse  measure  between  the  middle  of  the  two  jugal 
arches.  In  the  skull,  135  mm. ;  in  the  mask,  134  mm.  at  the  most 
The  compasaea  opened  to  135  mm.  allow  the  whole  jugal  region,  in 
all  places,  to  come  between  tbem  without  touching. 

d.  The  distance  fnta  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbit  on  one  side  to  that 
of  the  other.  On  the  skull,  according  to  the  "  Relazione",  124  mm. ; 
upon  the  mask,  I  find  it  to  be  only  106  mm.  The  callipers  opened 
to  124  mm.  and  placed  on  the  tranaverae  line  intersecting  the  orbits, 
reach  tnnoh  farther  backwards,  to  the  surface  of  the  temples.* 

Other  dimensions  of  the  skull  given  in  the  "  Report"  (especially 
those  of  the  proper  brain-skull)  are  but  little  fitted  for  compariaon 
with  the  measurements  of  the  mask.  I  believe  I  may  assert,  as  the 
result  of  our  oomparison,  that  either  the  mask  i»  not  genuine,  at  leatt  it 
itTiot  the  (Uath-mtuk  of  Hanie,  or  the  meatures  of  the  "  Report"  are  not 
the  meaturea  of  DanU'*  dculL 

This  result  leads  us,  first  of  all,  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  maik. 
The  "  Belazione"  appears  to  hold  it  to  be  genuine ;  and,  although  this 
is  not  explicitly  asserted,  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  mask  is  doubttiiLt  It  is  always  called  a  mask  ("  maschera") 
whereby,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Italian  language,  is  understood 
a  death-ma*k,  not  a  tree  imitation.  It  is  so  much  like  the  best  and 
moat  assured  portraits  of  Dante,  that,  if  it  be  a  death-mask,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  is  the  death-mask  of  Dante.  The  copy  used  by  my- 
self I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  our  renowned  Dante-man,  my  colleague 
Witte,  who  obtained  it  from  tiie  atelier  of  Ranch,  and  warrants  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  Torregianian  example. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  think  this  modelled  head  was  a  mere  and 
unaltered  death-mask.  The  same  hand  that  modelled  the  portion  of 
a  cap  in  the  manner  of  a  diadem  rising  upwards,  may  also  have  em- 
ployed some  art  touches  here  and  there  upon  the  face,  to  dissipate  the 
expression  of  death,  and  give  the  whole  au  appearance  of  life.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  points  to  be  recognised  in  this  mask,  which  remind 

•  It  maat  be  allowed  that,  with  reipect  to  this  measnre  especially,  a  mis- 
take on  the  mask  is  not  veiy  likelfj  for  it  coacenu  the  nartow  border  of 
bone  lying  close  under  the  skin,  which  limits  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbit.  It 
ii  quite  oleai  that  for  the  mask  of  Dante  the  dimeuBion  of  106  nun.  is  too 
email,  and  that  of  134  Tnm.  for  too  large. 

t  It  is  introduced  in  the  Report  (p.  17)  by  the  words  "La  maschera  di 
Dante,  che  dicesi  tolta  dal  cadaveie,  oca  possedata  doUa  B.  Galleria  di 
Firenie'per  legato  del  marcheaa  Torregiani";  and  by  Nicolnoci  it  is  said, 
"  La  maschera  tolta  dal  suo  cadavere",  p.  8. 

|.,l     ..I  A:'<">0Q|C 
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ua  more  of  the  proceedings  of  art  and  the  technicalities  of  modelling 
than  of  the  mere  oast  of  a  dead  bead.  Oa  the  other  hand,  I 
consider  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyes,  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  some  other  places,  I  can  perceive  marks  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  real  deatb-nutaks ;  so  that  I  must  suppose  that  the  mask, 
BO  &r  as  it  is  not  the  mere  impression  of  the  real  bead,  has  bad  the 
actual  death-mask  for  its  original  ground.* 

I  am,  howerer,  of  opinion  that  this  point  ought  to  be  most  carefully 
investigated.  Against  the  suppositioa  that  the  Torregianiau  head 
is  a  deatb-mask,  it  might  probably  be  of  moment  that  it  reminds  ooe 
more  of  the  profile  portrait  of  the  youthful  Dante  (28 — 30  years) 
originating  boia  Giotto  tlian  of  Raphael's  picture  of  the  older  man  ; 
whilst  we  should  have  expected  the  reverse,  that  the  death-mask 
would  represent  the  features  of  tbe  pictures  taken  in  lat«r  years. 
Still,  there  is  no  ground  for  aawiiming  that  Raphael  collated  this  with 
any  authentic  portrait,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  only  relied  on 
the  traditional  likenesses  of  tbe  manuscripta  <^  the  Divine  Comedy. 
So  we  might  suppose  that  the  original  of  the  "  mask  "  was  a  Daute  at 
a  period  of  life  between  Giotto's  and  Raphael's  portraits,  and  that  the 
"death-mask"  iras  nottiing  more  than  a  likeness  made  in  Dante's 
lifetime.  There  is  another  question  after  ail — its  answer  in  the 
negative  would  totally  alter  the  state  of  the  whole  matter — were 
deatb-masks  usually  taken  six  hundred  years  ago  )  Upon  this  anti- 
quarian point  I  am  not  informed,  and  shall  content  myself  with 
having  raised  the  question.  The  oldest  death-masks  I  recollect  are 
of  a  later  time,  those  of  Lutber  and  of  Tasso. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  tbe  mask  is  really  a 
deatb-tnask,  although  aitisticaUy  restored,  we  should  then  not  expect 
to  find  it  cut  away,  diminished ;  but  tbe  reverse,  deeply  depressed 
places  filled  out,  and  here  and  there  parts  of  tbe  face  enlarged.  But 
it  is  quite  tbe  contrary.  The  jugal  breadth  (c,  of  our  previous  explanit- 
tioo)  is  in  tbe  mask  lew  than  the  corresponding  dimension  of  tbe  bare 
skull ;  and  the  measures  mentioned  under  a.  and  d.  (length  of  the 
upper  face,  and  breadth  in  tbe  orbital  region)  are  iu  the  skull  so 
exceedingly  much  larger,  that  we  must  assume  the  mask  to  be,  if 
genoine,  still  to  be  a  reduction  of  tbe  natural  size.  But,  how  could 
it  be  that  the  mask  could  be  copied  from  Dante's  fuce  other  than  the 

*  It  ia  evident  that  Qoetbe  did  not  regard  a  certain  bead  of  Dante  to  be 
the  poet'i  death.muk  (BokermenD's  Qttpraechm,  i,  p.  170),  for  be  Bays  t  "  It 
ii  well  done — he  ii  already  old,  bant,  peevish,  with  the  faalurea  relaxed  aud 
KUtk,  SB  if  he  had  just  come  from  hell."  Theae  aipTeaaianB  wei^b  bat  little 
■gainat  the  attppoaition  of  our  mash  being  a  death-maak,  aa  it  ia  not  clear 
whether  Ooethe  bad  the  T<a7cgiaiiian  mask  before  him.  £<ikermann  apoaka 
ofa  "oolossale  BQste",  a  "coloaaaler  Bild". 
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natund  size  1  On  the  other  httnd,  the  measure  mentioned  under  b. 
must  also  be  equally  diminiahed  ;  yet  in  this  diameter  the  maak  ib 
larger  than  the  skull. 

Let  us  submit  the  mtarura  of  the  $hUl  to  a  critioal  cxaminatioa 
The  measurement  given  in  the  "  Uelazione  "  for  the  breadth  of  the 
orbital  region,  124  millimitrei,  appears  to  me  under  all  circumsttuices 
to  be  too  great,  whether  I  take  into  consideration  the  portraits  of 
Dante  which  lie  before  me,  or  whether  I  make  use  of  the  general 
results  of  craniometry  as  a  standard.  The  highest  cypher  which  I  have 
obtained  for  the  dimension  in  question  (linea  ez.  of  my  system  of 
measurements),  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  skulls  of  German 
men,  is  112  mm~  Twice  I  found  the  next  highest  figure  to  be  110. 
The  average  was  99  mm.  Out  of  twenty-seven  skulls  of  Italian  men 
I  obtained  a  mean  of  97  mm.  In  Schiller,  whose  skull  is  of  a  rare 
wze,  and  at  the  same  time  has  an  uncommon  breadth,  the  cypher  in 
question  is  106.  For  the  skull  of  Dante,  a  man  of  middle  stature,* 
whose  head  was  well  proportioned  to  his  body,  and  whose  count«' 
nance,  according  to  all  the  portraits,  was  of  a  rather  nurow  oval  fonn,'t' 
124  miilimilres  is  an  absolutely  impotmble  measure.  Open  a  pair  of 
callipers  to  124  miUimitra,-aini  seek  to  find  amongst  thousands  of 
skulls  an  example,  the  orbital  diameter  of  which  will  reach  that 
breadth  ;i  or  model  a  bust  of  Dante,  taking  that  foundation  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  diameter  of  the  orbital  region  of  the  skull  and  of  the 
upper  face,  and  a  colossal  bust  would  be  obtained. 

I  am  not  able  to  explain  the  contradiction  which  exists  between  the 
specified  measures  of  the  mask  and  the  skuU.  If  the  words,  "  la  dis- 
taoza  della  parte  estema  della  periferia  della  base  orbitaria  d'un  lato 
fino  al  punto  ideutico  dell'orbita  della  parte  opposta"  should  be 
understood  not  to  be  the  line  uniting  the  two  outer  edges  of  the 
orbits  (as  my  line  zz.) ;  but  should  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  frontal 

•  "  TTna  atatuia  media  ieO'  oomo." — SeUuitint,  p.  15. 
t  "  n  suo  volto  fa  lougo." — Bococcio,  Ftta  di  Dantt,  p.  64, 
i  In  the  table  I  have  given  of  Tamarkablj  large  sknUg  (Vnlertiuhvngen 
eber  WaehttkumvndBau,ji.B.w.,  8.  136),  the  ekuU  of  the  "  Harbnrger  Bel- 
Ban",  with  the  enormous  horizontal  aiKumfoMnoe  of  692  mm.,  oertainly  haa 
an  orbital  breadth  of  125  mm.  The  cranium  of  Profeaaor  Amoldi  (horizontal 
ciroumference  StiS  mm.)  has  111  mm.  All  the  other  skolla  of  that  table  have 
less  than  111  mm.  I  am  now  able  to  add,  that  in  the  Neanderthal  Bkoll, 
described  b;  Tonrself,  with  a  horizontal  drcnrnferenoe  of  SSI  mm.,  which  I 
take  to  bs  the  skull  of  a  giant,  the  line  1 1  amounta  to  114  mm.  In  the 
Neanderthal  itself  it  is  116  mm.  In  no  single  normal  skull  of  any  race  have 
I  foond  the  dimension  in  question  greater  bhan  112  mm.  The  horizontal 
oiroDmfereace  of  Dante's  ekull  amounts,  aooording  to  the  it«lan<m«,  only  to 
626  nun. ;  thii  is  a  aiza  at  irhioli  the  oorreaponding  orbital  breadth  is  nanally 
from  9S  to  lOi  mm. 
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prooesaes  of  the  jngel  bones  be  r^arded  as  the  points  of  meMnre* 
ment,  yet  these  unusual  measurements  certunly  would  turn  out  only 
4  to  10  miilimitra  more  than  the  transrene  line  a.  of  the  some  akull. 
Even  in  Schiller's  cranium, — such  an  orbital  breadth  taken  from  the 
outsidee  of  the  orbits,  is  only  116  milHmitra.  I  should  assume  for 
this  cypher  "124"  the  occurrence  of  some  accident,  as  an  error  of  the 
press,  if  I  did  not  find  the  same  difficulty  again  m  the  dimension  of 
the  upper  &ce  (compare  aa  before).  85  mUlimitra  for  this  line  is  an 
extraordinarily  large  meaaure,  such  as  could  only  be  met  with  in  quite 
particnlar,  abnormally  large  skulls.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  to  be 
regretted  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  not  allowed  to 
hare  a  mould  of  the  skull  taken.  To  produce  a  cast  from  such  mould, 
or  only  a  good  drawing  of  the  skull,  would  have  been  of  more  vahdity 
than  the  best  that  I  am  able  to  say  upon  the  matter. 

Let  ua  peas  on  to  another  character  equally  found  in  the  maak  and 
the  skull,  which,  in  spite  of  the  contradiotions  just  named,  blls  into 
the  acale  weightily  for  the  authenticity  of  the  skull  found  in  the 
chest. 

The  "  Belazione  "  mentions  at  page  16  the  occurrence  of  an  aoym- 
mcfry  in  the  skull  discovered  in  the  chest.  And  although  the  text  in 
this  place  only  says  the  skull  appeared  "somewhat  unsymnietnoal," 
«nc8  the  left  parietal  protuberance  was  more  prominent  than  the  right, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  "  placed  a  little  further  backwards,"  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  more  considerable  degree  of  asymmetry 
existed  in  this  part  than  those  smaller  defects  of  symmetiy  which  ate 
only  perceptible  by  careful  comparison,  and  fVom  which  Bcarcely  any' 
■kull  is  Jree.  It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  "Relazione" 
to  remark  that  there  was  some  trace  of  deviation  from  the  mathe- 
matical equality  of  the  two  halves  of  the  skull.  Indeed,  in  Ificolueei 
ibeK  occur  the  words  (p.  S),  "  il  teachio  ofire  in  questa  parte  una 
notevole  aasimetria" — "il  cbe  tiena  senza  dubbio  ad  una  tinostoti 
prtcoet."  We  may  consequently  presume  upon  a  real  oblUiaity  of  (he 
dadl,  and  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  ciroumatance,  that  as  it 
appears  none  of  his  contemporaries  bad  observed  a  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  &oe  of  the  living  man,  as  such  inequalities  are  confessedly 
easily  overlooked.  It  further  seems  that  here  we  have  a  case  of  that 
obliquitj  of  skull  depending  upon  one-sided  ossification  of  sutures  in 
early  infancy,  as  made  known  by  Soemmering,  Viroiiow,  and  others, 
for  there  follows  at  p.  16  the  assertion  of  a  one-sided  obhteration : — 
"  Le  suture  della  volta  craniense  non  sono  cancellate,  sc  non  che 
vedeai  una  soldatura  1^  dove  il  parietole  destro  s'articola  coll'  osso 
occipitale." 

With  respect  to  the  obliteration  <^  sutures,  which  in  this  skull 


occasioned  nBymmetry,  tlie  text  of  the  *'  Relazione"  doee  not  permit 
me  to  form  a  judgment  It  BayB,  "  the  left  parietal  protuberance  wm 
more  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  a  little  more  backwards." 
But  the  aaymmetrical  obliteration  affected  the  right  half  of  the 
lambdoidal  suture.  Asymmetries,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  oblitera- 
tion of  sutures,  iiBually  operate  otherwise.  The  backward  position  of 
the  left  parietal  tuber  commonly  depends  upon  this,  that  the  &ontal 
and  parietal  tuberosities  of  the  riffht  side,  in  consequence  of  the 
obliteratiau  of  the  hmb  of  the  coronal  suture  lying  between  them,  are 
not  sufficiently  separated  from  one  another.  An  obliteration  of  the 
ri^t  half  of  the  sutara  lamhdoidea  cannot  draw  the  left  parietal  tuber 
backwards ;  but  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  bring  the  right  parietal 
tuberoffity  nearer  to  the  occipital  tuber.  However  that  may  be, 
there  occur  in  the  ease  of  wry  skulls  diverse  irregularities,  and  the 
obliteration  of  sutures  and  their  results  iu  older  skulls  are  only  with 
difficulty  recognised  and  estimated. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  of  decisive  importance  that  the  mask  of 
Dante  exhibits  a  very  obvious  asymmetry  origioatiug  in  the  bones, 
exactly  of  that  nature  which  I  have  often  observed  where  the  poste- 
rior petition  of  the  left|parictal  tuberosity  was  dependent  on  synostosis 
nf  sutures.'  If  we  place  the  mask  so  that  the  upper  fttce  is  directed 
stnught  forward,  and  glance  from  the  forehead  of  the  mask  down  to 
the  chm,  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  strong 
angular  chin  deviates  to  the  right.  The  deviation  fktm  the  true 
square  line  amounts  at  least  to  ftom  12  to  15  degrees. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Reporters  in  their  assertion,  that  the  skull 
and  the  mask  exhibited  essentially  the  same  characters,  did  not  make 
mention  of  this  obliquity  as  a  character  common  to  both  ;  hut,  that 
this  skull,  which  on  many  other  grounds  is  probably  -the  skull  of 
Sonte,  and  that  the  mask,  which  on  many  other  grounds  also  is  likely 
to  be  that  of  Dante,  should  both  agree  in  a  character  ao'rarely  occur- 
ing,  renders  the  probabihty  greater  that  both  are  genuine. 

I  find  iu  the  "  Relazione  "  no  mention  that  the  mask  of  Dante  is  awry, 
neither  is  it  known  that  the  same  mask  nor  Dante's  head  was  formed 
unsynamctricolly.  Indeed,  a  considerable  asynmietiy  of  the  skull  and 
fiice  may  escape  a  common  observer.  We  assume  it  has  not  been 
known  of  Dante  ;  f  but  if  a  modeller  should  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
cover a  "  death-mask"  of  the  poet,  or  to  have  substituted  one,  how 
should  he  happen  to  make  it  so  strongly  unsymmetrical,  and  in  that 
definite  manner  which  agrees  with  the  skull  I 

•  For  eiample,  the  skull  No.  103  of  the  Holla  collecUon  may  be  referred  to, 

t  No  portrait,  as  Tar  aa  I  know,  indicates  it.  Boccacoio's  very  exact  report 

of  the  bodily  proportioDS  of  Dante  (in  VUa  e  Coit\mi  di  Dmda)  knows  nothing 
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However  nbeolutdy  incompatible  th«  measures  taken  upon  the  mask 
mn.y  be  with  the  coireBpoDdiug  dimensions  specified  in  the  "  RelaEiooe" 
as  those  of  the  skull,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  agreement  of  the 
asynmietry  of  the  mask  and  of  the  skull,  we  have  a  testimony  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  cranium  found  in  the  chest  outweighing  this  con- 
tradiction. And  to  this  may  be  added  another  fact.  On  the 
opening  of  the  marble  um  in  which  the  ashes  of  Dante  were  interred, 
it  was  found  to  be  empty,  with  the  exception  of  tliree  phalanges  lying 
at  the  bottom ;  and  exactly  the  same  bones  were  wanting,  as  the  Re- 
porters  rightly  call  attention  to  the  fact,  in  the  remains  of  the  skeleton- 
in  the  chest  The  authenticity  of  the  marble  um  and  its  contents  is 
onasaailable ;  and  if  the  contonts  of  the  uru  and  of  the  chest  represent 
one  congruous  skeleton,  it  is  as  good  as  certain  that  the  i^est  con- 
tained that  which  was  wanting  in  the  um — tht  hontt  of  Dante. 

2.  The  "  Relazione"  gives  at  page  19a  detailed  account  of  Danto's 
skull  according  to  the  principles  of  Gail's  Phrenology.  We  hear  that 
the  back-head  showed  the  organs  of  passion,  the  anterior  &ontal 
re^on,  intelligence ;  the  lateral  Irontal  and  the  parietal  regions, 
"  poetry,  music,  satire,  and  benevolence  ; "  further,  a  love  of  autho- 
rity, ft  sense  of  independence,  self-esteem,  pride,  courage,  egotism. 
The  lateral  parts  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  indicated  circumspec- 
tion and  understanding ;  the  temporal  depressions,  mechanical  talent, 
drawing,  sculpture,  architecture  ;  the  entire  development  of  the  skull, 
a  philosophical  spirit 

The  phrenological  interpretation  of  a  skull  is  so  much  the  more 
doubtfiil  an  affair,  the  more  intimately  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
of  the  respective  man  is  already  known  by  bis  life  and  his  worlts.* 
Science,  in  my  opinion,  still  stands  too  iox  from  a  locoliaation  of  the 
actions  of  the  mind  in  individual  working  territories  of  the  brain,  to 
venture  to  bring  the  talents  and  powers  of  a  master-spirit  into  rela- 
tion with  the  greater  or  smaller  projection  of  this  or  that  part  of  the 
brain.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  not  generally  recc^nised,  that  a  sur- 
passing spiritual  endowment  pre-supposes  simply  a  more  largely  de- 

■  In  thU  respect,  even  accident  has  man;  times  plajed  its  mischievoiiB 
part.  In  pTaise  of  the  beant;  and  fineneaa  of  the  skull  of  IBaphael,  Qoethe 
could  not  say  enoagh.  Yet  later  it  has  come  ont  that  thia  akoll  (nhioh  la 
Ibnnd  in  ploater  in  different  oollectioiu,  as  at  Gieeaen  in  the  Soemmeiring 
mnnenm,  "Craninm  gypso  effictnm  BOinnii  pictoris  Raphael")  ia  not  the 
troe  skoU,  but  that  it  is  a  veiy  agly  skull,  of  coarse,  rode  construotion. 
Conc^ning  the  reopeninfr  of  Baphoel's  tomb  in  the  year  1S33,  to  whidh 
"  even  profewors  of  sargery  and  anatomy,  which  ia  indeed  oommon,  vera 
^^tointad",  compare  J.  D.  Passavant,  Rafael  von  Vrhvno,  Leipiig,  1839,  i,  p. 
S63.  There  was  a  plaster  cast  taken  of  Raphael's  skull,  of  which  hitherto  I 
cannot  obtain  any  account. 
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veloped,  aod  oonsequently  homer  brain,  than  a  moderate  endowment 
This  leads  ub  to  the  question  of  the  »ite  of  the  brain  of  Dante. 

Id  this  respect  the  "  Belaziono  "  contains  the  statement,  that  the 
cerebnJ  cavity  of  the  skull  found  in  the  chest  was  filled  with  gnuns 
of  rice,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  greina  consumed  in  the  process 
amounted  to  1,120  fframmet.  Of  the  speoifio  gravity  of  the  rice  there 
is  no  mention. 

Ab  the  fixing  the  weight  of  the  brain  of  ho  richly-endowed  and  so 
genial  a  man  as  Dante  has  a  great  interest  for  the  question  touched 
upon,  Nieolucei  hath  sought  to  reduce  tiie  figures  given  iu  the 
"  Belaeione"  into  brain-weight.  He  has  obtained  out  of  the  1,420 
grammee  of  rice  of  the  Report,  p.  63,  an  internal  capacity  of  the 
oranium  of  1,493  cubic  centimitrei*  and  deduced  a  weight  of  brain  of 
1,552  fframmes;  adding  that  this  weight  of  brain,  if  it  does  not  roach 
those  of  Ouvier  and  Byron,f  yet  it  exceeds  that  of  the  eminent  intel- 
lectual men  brought  forward  by  Rudolph  Wagner: — Dirichlet  with 
1,520  fframma,  Fuohs  with  1,499  gramme*,  Gaus  with  1,493  gramma, 
Dupuytren  with  1,437  gramme*. 

I  must  here  object  that  a  weight  of  1,430  gramme*  of  rice  cannot 
possibly  correspond  to  a  brain  weighing  1,552  gramme*.  The  volume 
of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  skull,  which  Nicolucci  estimates  at  1,493 
cubic  eenlimitree,  is  scarcely  too  little ;  but  when  he  estimates  the 
weight  of  the  brain  at  1,553  grammet,  it  is  surely  very  much  too 
high. 

1,420  gramTnet  of  rice,  which  I  shook  together  pretty  well,  gave  a 
volumeof  I,630cubiceen<i]R^trM.  When  I  pressed  theeameintothemea- 
Bming-glass  closer  together,  probably  closer  than  it  would  be  shaken 
into  the  somewhat  fra^^e  skull  of  Dante,  I  then  obtained  a  volume  of 
1,680  cubic  centimitrei,'^  which  would  still  correspond  to  a  greater 
internal  cranial  capacity  of  87  cubic  eetUimitrei  than  Nicolucci 
(reckoning  with  the  specific  gravity  0-9512)  has  deduced  from  the 
l,420  7ra]mmMof  rice  of  the  "Rel^one."  AfWthiB,Iat  first  con- 
jectured that  the  cavity  of  the  skull  might  have  been  larger.     But 

"  "  PoUici  oubici"  U  obviously  a  miaprint. 

t  In  tbe  caae  of  ByroE,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  dbusI  statement 
"  2238  graimme*  of  brain"  is  an  impOBBiblit;,  aa  the  akull  proper  to  thia  weight 
of  btain  wonld  presappoBa  a  head  about  rb  lar^  as  a  ton;  a  view  whiob 
Wagner  afterwarda  adopted.  We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  weight  the 
figores  quoted  for  Byron's  brain  refer  to,  and  it  therefore  appean  to  me  not 
JtiBtifiable  when  WagTier  redncea  them  to  "  1807  ^rammtt".  I  think  that 
the  amonnt  of  the  weight  of  Byron's  brain,  of  which  we  know  nothing  cer- 
tain, ebonld  be  stmck  oat  of  the  tables. 

X  The  apeoific  gravity  of  rioe  with  the  air  inolndcd  between  the  grains, 
was  in  both  cseoe  0-870  and  0-SD7. 

|.,l     ..I  A:'0("»QIC 
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Still  I  have  no  ground  to  doubt  that  the  rioe  uaed  in  determining  the 

Tolume  of  the  cavity  of  the  ekull  of  Dante  did  not  posecBa  the  specific 
gravity  assumed  by  Nicoluoci,  since  the  other  measurements  of  tho 
skull  communicated  in  the  "  Rclazione"  load  me  to  f.yure»  exq/retnng 
tie  internal  capacity  of  the  thdl,  which  deviate  little  from  lliose  calcu- 
lated by  Nicolaeci,  and  are  at  all  times  not  ffreater.  Thus  the  hori- 
Eontal  circumference  of  the  skull  is  specified  at  525  millimitret.  With 
Buch  a  circumference  (whore  no  abnormal  conditions  of  the  skull, 
which  here  do  not  exist,  exercise  a  disturbing  influence)  agrees  with, 
as  I  by  numerous  experiments  have  shown,*  an  internal  capacity  of 
from  1,350  to  1,570,  in  the  mean  1,470  cubic  centimitret.  Further, 
the  sum  we  obtain  by  adding  together  the  loug,  broad,  and  high 
diameters  is  458.  From  this  amount  of  the  three  chief  diameters  of 
the  head,  the  mean  aiie  of  the  internal  capacity  to  be  expected  is, 
nccording  to  my  observations,  1,460  cubic  centimitru.  So  I  do  not 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  1,490  cubic  eentimitres  obtained  by 
Nicolucci.  Still  tho  weight  of  the  brain  is  undoubtedly  reckoned  too 
high  at  1,550  grammes,  as  more  than  100  cubic  cetttitiiilre*  of  the 
internal  cap>acity  must  be  deducted  for  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  the  blood  in  the  venous  sinuses.t  The  figures  of  the  weight  of 
the  brain  must,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  lower  than  those  expressing 
the  internal  capacity  of  the  skull  in  -cubical  rentimitres.'i  To  an 
internal  capacity  of  1,490  cubic  centimitrai  there  belongs,  according 
to  my  inTestigfttions,  a  weight  of  brain  of  1,420  gramma,  to  that  I 
beUeve  1,420  gntmmet  (and  not  1,550  grammes),  must  be  accepted 
as  the  probable  weight  of  Dante's  brain. 

Let  UK  now  inquire  how  this  weight  of  brain  stands  in  the  series  of 
weights  of  the  brains  of  pre-eminently  intellectual  men  known  to  us, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  glance  at  the  following  Table  will  render  it 
distinct.j 

*  nnterrnehungen  uber  Wachithnm  und  Ban  des  Xtnichlichen  SckatdtU,  a. 
37.  and  taf.  ivii,  3. 

t  In  Uie  three  caaes  I  have  mentioned  at  b.  33,  op.  eit.,  the  volome  of  the 
dura  mater  and  of  the  blood  contained  !□  its  ainoses  amounted  to  100,  115, 
and  130  enhie  centimitrii ;  in  othar  caaas  toSOOc.  e.  and  mare.  Cf.  Davis, 
CrsNta  Brilannica,  p.  22i. 

X  In  Nioolao^'s  calonlation  tluB  appeam  to  be  overlooked.  TliU  is  obvious 
from  p.  6  of  his  Letter.  Internal  capacity  of  the  akall  ~  1493  oabio  cenH- 
mUra ;  epeciSc  gravity  of  brain  1040.  Consequently,  weight  of  the  bndn 
15S2<.e.,  for  1493  x  1040-1662. 

§  The  basis  of  this  table  was  laid  in  my  former  one,  by  which  the  com- 
tnooly  accepted  position,  that  the  weight  of  the  brain  of  distinguEalied  or 
intellectoally  pre-emineat  men  is,  in  the  average,  greater  than  the  normal 
mean  weight  of  tbe  brnia,  was  for  the  first  time  proved  in  a  more  exact 
maimer  (cf.  VAtr  tmeittHnert  Diffbrmilalm,  etc.,  Hall^,  18S:l,  p.  14),  1  hnvo 
VOL.  V.^NO.  XVL  ,   *■  . 
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Out  of  the  brain  weighu  of  tlie  twenty-six  Ingfal;  endowed  men  of 
the  aocompanying  Tabic,  beudea  Dantu,  tlicrc  results  as  a  mcaii  1509 
ffrnmmen,  a  figure  which  Li  related  to  1390  gramme*,  the  average  ob- 
tained from  ft  very  large  niunber  of  the  "  brains  of  commoner  men," 
jia  109  to  100,  and  consequently  exceeds  tlio  mean  nine  per  centum. 
We  ahull  not  rate  it  too  hif;li  if  wo  assume  between  thc«e  numbers 
(the  mean  of  the  common  brain,  aud  of  the  brain  organtHed  fur  higher 
intellectual  manifcBtationB)  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent ;  since  the 
sericB  of  our  twenty -six  men  contains,  toother  with  real  geniuses  and 
men  of  great  talent,  some  simply  well-endowed  heads  ;  whilst  the 
great  series  of  namelcsa  men,  which  affords  the  mean  of  "common 
incrsBBed  tUa  table  by  some  later  meaaurementa,  as  well  aa  b;  tlie  addition 
tit  aome  further  statements  f^ven  by  an  accnrate  inqoireT,  3.  Thnmam  (On 
tht  Wtigki  of  Hit  Brain,  LondoD,  1866). 

It  might  perb^w  be  olyected  against  taj  table,  that  "  pre-eminent  intel- 
lectual endowment"  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  and  wide  notion.  Nctwith- 
Btanding,  I  have  not  at  present  determined  npon  making  any  division  into 
Aoreml  sections  (aa  men  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of  will),  becaose  the 
Bi^rics  aeems  to  me  too  aniall  for  this  purpose.  NeTertheleaa,  I  willingly 
admit  the  possibility  that  the  individual  membera  of  thin  table  may  have 
excelled  by  eicesaive  development  of  very  different  segmenta  of  the  brain. 

In  fifteen  br^ns  of  oar  table,  distinguiebed  by  the  addition  of  v>,  the 
weight  waa  diiectly  determined  by  weighing.  In  five  (Schiller,  R.  Bruce, 
Weiaaenbaeii,  v.  MoBheim,  Spii),  marked  h,  I  have  derived  the  cyphers  fi>r 
the  brain  fVom  the  circum  fere  nee  of  the  skull.  In  6  (Amoldi,  Doell,  v. 
Rheinwald,  Bunger,  Heinse,  Sehubert),  marked  c,  it  boa  been  reckoned 
from  the  internal  capacity  of  the  akull  determined  by  grun-ooma. 

To  our  table  belong  the  following  notes.  I.  Cuvier,  the  renowned  natu- 
raliat,  died  at  the  age  of  03  years  (Thnrnam,  op.  rii.,  p.  33).  2.  Abercrombie, 
physician,  64  years  (ib.  p.  33).  3.  Amoldi,  prot'eaaor  in  Marbarg,  renowned 
orienlalist,  B5  yeais.  4.  Joh.  Teit  Doetl,  exceUent  medalist,  of  diversiSed 
talents,  85  years.  6.  v.Kheiiiwald,manrich  in  intellect.  Mend  of  Soemoierring. 
(i.  Bobert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland.  54  years.  7.  Schiller,  6G  yeora.  8.  Spura- 
lieim,  physician,  EC  yeara  {Thurnam.p.  33).  9.  BUnger,  profeaaor  of  anatomy 
in  Marburg.  10.  Prof.  Weissenbach,  out  of  the  Tyrol,  70  years.  11.  Dirichlet, 
profeasor  of  mathematica,  54  ycara  (B.  Wagner,  Voriludien,  i).  12.  Count 
do  Momy,  alateamon,  60  yeara  (Thumam,  p.  34).  13.  Dan.  Webster,  atatea- 
raan,  TO  years  (ifc.  34).  14.  Campbell,  Lord  Chancellor.  80  yeara  (ii.  p.  34), 
15.  Fucba,  professor  of  pathology,  62  yeara  (B.  W^ner).  10.  Chalmers, 
celebrated  preacher,  67  year^  {Tbiimnm,  p.  34).  17.  Oanse,  matbematleuin, 
Qoettingen,  78  yeara  (B.  Wi^^aer).  18.  v.  Hosbeim,  theologian,  multifii- 
rioua,  vary  intelligent  inveatigator  (skull  in  Bluraenbachian  ooUeotion).  19. 
Dupuytren,  surgeon.  5S  years  (Thumam,  p.  34).  20.  W.  Heinse,  author  of 
AriinghelU,  G7  years.  21.  Franz  Schubert,  composer,  69  yeora.  I  have  to 
thank  Profeaaor  Seligmanna  of  Vienna,  for  the  measurement  of  the  akull 
22.  Whewell,  philosopher,  71  yeara  (Thurnao),  p.  34).  23.  Spii,  naturalist* 
45  years ;  sknll  at  llflnchen.  24.  Hermann,  philolf^pie,  Qoettingen,  61 
years  (B.  Wagner).  2ii.  Tiedemann,  physiolog^t,  Heidelberg,  80  yeais. 
^i;.  Hausmann,  mineraiogiat,  Onetbingan,  77  yean  (B.  Wa^er,  Vortl.,  i). 
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Weiffkt  of  lie  Brain  in  Grammn. 


183U.  Cuvier,  1,  w. 


17S0.  Abercrouibio,  U,  v>. 


r/ao.  Arnoldi,  3,  c. 


1610.  Robert  Bruce,  e,  A. 


I&80.  Schiller,  7,  A. 


1660.  Spunheim,  8,  w. 


1530.  BuDcer,  9,  e.     WeUeenUch,  10,  h. 
1520.  Dirichlet,  11,10.  de  Mornj,  13,  to.  Webster,  13,  w.  Campbell,  14,  t 


1460.  T.  Mosheim,  IS,  h. 

1440.  Dupu^tren,  10,  to. 

1430.  UeiuBe,  SO,  c. 

1420.  Schubert,  21.  c.    Dante,  < 


.  Mean  of  mau's  braiii.     Wbewell,  H,  w. 


■  1350.  Spix,  23,  A. 


1360.  Uenuaiin,  24,  tc. 

1250.  Tiedouifinn,  25,  w.  - 

1230.  H'BUium^l^2e,  IT.. 
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brains,"  does  not  consiet  of  pure  tolcntlees  people.  Still  more,  the- 
menn  of  the  ordinary  brain  is  derived  from  the  brains  of  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  men,  who  were  of  the  age  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  years. 
The  mean  time  of  life  of  our  twenty-six  men  of  talent  is  turiif-^five 
yeart,  at  which  period  of  life  the  weight  of  the  brain  usually  amounts 
to  only  about  1320  gramma,  i.  e.,  full  fourteen  per  cent,  lot  than  the 
meam  etlimate  of  our  six-and-lmenty.  Sogreata  difference  would  scarcely 
have  been  expected  by  those  inquirers  who  already  share  my  view. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  position  of  Dante  in  our  Table  must 
appear  very  remarkable.  That  the  cypher  representing  the  weight  of 
the  brain  of  so  eminent  a  genius  exceeds  the  common  average  only 
by  a  little,  appears  to  stand  in  atroiig  contradiction  to  the  before- 
stated  position.  Among  the  true  geniuses  of  our  Table  Dante  shows 
the  lowest  figure,  and  the  five  instances  in  which  smaller  cyphers 
occur  are  far  from  being  of  equal  birth. 

If  we  oak  for  an  explanation,  I  may  remind  the  reader  that,  as  I 
have  shown  in  another  place,*  in  many  highly-endowed  and  in  part 
truly  genial  moo,  who  have  a  small  capacity  of  skull  and  consequently 
not  a  very  large  brain,  the  skull,  in  comtquene-e  of  infantile  obliUratiwi 
of  niturtt,  ha»  become  contracted.  The  skull  of  ParaceUu*  (so  far  as 
the  remains  of  the  skeleton  preserved  in  the  Sebastian's  church  at 
Salzbui^g,  are  really  genuine)  has  an  internal  capacity  of  only  12S0 
cenlimilrei,  which  would  give  a  weight  of  br^n  equal  to  1200  fframmes. 
.  In  Pfailipp  Meckel  the  internal  capacity  is  only  1 320  cubic  cenUmitrea, 
which  represents  a  brain  of  1260  fframmee;  and  also  the  brain  of 
Wilh.  von  Humboldt  stands,  without  doubt,  below  the  average. 
Whilst  I,  according  to  my  observations,  may  maintain  that  smallness 
of  skull,  BO  long  as  it  does  not  rest  on  a  checked  development,  pro- 
duced by  synostosis,  will  rarely,  if  ever  bo  met  with,  in  conjunction 
with  higher  intellectual  endowments.  Still,  I  also  admit,  that  a 
brain  designed  for  greater  intellectual  powers,  restrained  in  its  deve- 
lopment by  the  occurrence  of  contraction  of  the  space  of  the  cavity 
of  the  skull,  may,  without  injurious  results,  be  circumscribed  to  a 
smaller  volume  under  a  limitation  of  the  growth  of  those  tissues 
which  are  indifferent  to  the  psyche,  and  when  the  tissues  especially 
serving  the  intellectual  functions  are  spared.  Admitting  this  hypo- 
thetical proposition,  I  might  first  of  all  merely  maintun  the  position, 
that  gmallneu  of  brain,  which  w  met  with  in  conjunction  with  open 
wuturei,  is  a  more  unfavourable  condition  for  the  intellectual  functiotu, 
than  tmaUnoM  of  brain,  which  it  in  conjunction  taith  tynotlotic  con- 
*  Uabtr  fiMi  >eUn«re  Diffarmitaeten  dei  mcn*eUuA«n  SelmedeU,  wtd  Oter 
die  Fragm  mieh  dtm  iMiitehen  Birgroetit  und  geiiHfer  Btgabvng  beitehendcH 
WcchMilverhailtnine,  Ealle,  1863.  a.  17.  Cf.  Barnard  Davia,  On  SI/nottoHe 
Crania  amonf  Aboriginal  Raea  ^Man,  18(t5,  p.  SI. 
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traction  of  the  Aidl.  Nov,  if  the  skull  and  the  maak  of  Daut« 
show  erymptoms  euBuing  from  a  contraction  of  space  in  early  child- 
hood, according  to  our  positions,  the  remarkably  low  figure  represent- 
ing the  weight  of  Dante's  brain  obtains  a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  inquiry  embraced  in  this  letter,  as  no  one  mistakes  less  than 
the  writer,  has  had  to  contend  with  several  difficulties,  chiefly  from 
this  cause,  ibat  the  dcull  of  Dante,  its  peculiar  subject,  or  the  best 
substitutes,  a  mould  of  it,  ia  wholly  wanting.  And  this  cast  is  want- 
ing because  aathropolo^cal  science,  however  great  the  progress  it  may 
have  nmde  in  the  last  few  years,  bos  stiU  not  acquired  in  all  places 
the  estimation  due  to  it.  When  the  ii^juries  which  the  precipitate 
attempts  of  phrenology,  certain  hypothetical  doctrines  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  a  more  trifling  and  playfiil  mode  of  treatment  have 
occasioned  our  science,  shall  bo  completely  dissipated,  when  people 
more  generally  team  to  understand  that  to  undertake  the  study  of 
the  whole  natural  histoiy  of  man,  is  at  least  as  valuable  and  im- 
portant, even  where  it  brings  no  uses  serving  any  direct  so-called 
practical  purpose  of  common  necessity,  as  the  study  of  snails,  plant- 
lice,'  crabs,  then  shall  we  no  longer  have  to  complain  that  the  psy- 
cholc^cally  interesting  remains  of  our  great  dead  con  only  be  em- 
ployed clandestinely,  and  so  for  as  a  lucky  accident  brings  thorn  to 
daylight  for  our  investigations.  Then  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
deaecratioa  to  open  graves,  and  an  investigation,  under  all  circum- 
stances difficult,  will  not  then  be  rendered  still  more  difficvdt  by 
depriving  it  of  the  necessary  materials  for  study. 

Always  your  most  devoted, 

H.  Welcker. 

HaUe,  Jidj  SOth.  1866. 

The  distinguished  anatomist  who  has  honoured  me  by  addressing 
to  me  the  preceding  Letter,  has  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  add 
some  Notes  to  it  from  the  Memoir  of  Professor  Gaddi  mentioned 
above,  as  this  Memmr  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  until  this  Letter 
was  written.  I  do  not  sec  any  important  fact  in  Dr.  Gsddi's  Memoir 
that  bears  upon  the  ingenious  line  of  argument  of  Professor  Welcker 
which  he  has  not  already  introduced  from  the  "Relozione"  of  the 
Commissioners.  Professor  Gaddi  waa  already  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  85  mitUmitret,  attributed  by  the  Reporters  to  the 
upper  face,  which,  he  says,  in  long  faces  amounia  only  to  71  mm. 
But  he  r^ards  this  comparative  observation  as  sufficient  of  itself  to 
demonstrate  that  these  were  the  bones  of  Daute,  as  he  is  always 
represented  with  an  extremely  long  face — a  speuial  conformation— 
which  passes  as  couventional  among  artisU,     He  also  remarks  upon 
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the  inordinate  distonca  between  the  two  extreme  margins  of  the 
orbitB,  said  in  the  "Relazione"  to  be  124  mitUmitret,  usually  only 
103  mm. ;  and  ooncludeB  that  the  eyes  of  Dant«  were  placed  at  a 
great  dietauce  from  one  another,  which  Professor  Gaddi  attributes  to 
the  condderable  dsTelopmeat  in  breadth  of  the  middle  frontal  region. 
The  other  measurements  of  the  calvarium,  for  such  is  the  skull  of 
Dante,  the  lower  jaw  being  al)8ent,  Eire  regarded  by  Profeaaor  Gaddi 
as,  for  a  like  reason,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  human 
skulls.  He  noticeB  the  precocious  obliteration  of  the  right  parieto- 
occipital suture,  and  attributes  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  calvarium  to  this  as  its  cause. 

The  deductions  Professor  Gaddi  obtains  from  the  etatemeutu  of  the 
"Relazione"  and  his  own  comparisons,  are  those :  That  the  head  of 
Daute  Alighieri,  is,  1.  dolichocephalic;  2.  eminently  orthognathoos; 
3.  offers  great  development  in  the  frontal,  inter-parieta),  and  superior 
occipital  regions ;  and  4.  belongs  preeminently  to  the  frontal  meet  of 
Oratiolct. 

These  results  are  supported  at  some  length,  and  the  eminent 
anatomist  concludes  thus : — 

"  From  this  combination  of  facts  the  encephalon  of  this  amazing 
genius  has  had  a  great  volume  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  signally  iii 
the  anterior  and  middle  segments,  and  also  a  conspicuous  predominance 
of  the  cerebellum.  If  to  these  facts  wo  should  add  that  which  is 
known  to  the  entire  world  of  all  the  incomparable  mental  faculties 
exercbicd  by  him  in  bis  life-timo,  we  shall  bo  constraiued  to  conjecture 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  Dante  will  have  been  certainly  pro- 
vided with  a  great  number  of  convolutions,  with  anfractuosities 
very  profound,  and  consequently  with  a  spacious  superficies  for 
action.  The  noted  prominence  situated  longitudinally  upon  the  middle 
superior  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  gives  reason  for  the  T/motopMa 
which  always  shines  through  in  his  iruniortal  writings,"  p,  18. 

With  rea[iect  to  the  stock  from  which  Dante,  who  regarded  himself 
to  have  been  of  Roman  origin,  was  descended.  Professor  Gaddi  quotes 
a  passage  from  Dr.  N  icolucci,  who  decides  with  confidence  that  he  was 
not  Roman,  but  Tuscan  by  birth  and  descent. 

The  most  generally  interesting  portion  of  the  Mevwir  addressed  by 
Professor  Gaddi  to  the  President  of  the  lioyal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Letters  and  Arts  of  Jlodena,  is  probably  that  in  which  ho  exhibits 
such  striking  zeal  to  have  secured  that  thorough  anatomical  investi- 
gation of  the  remaiDS  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  which  all  must  now 
lament  was  not  instituted  when  these  relics  were  brought  to  tlio 
light  of  day. 

Convinced  of  the  groat  valua  of  anthropology,  and  r^anling  cthno- 
graphio  and  anthropological  studies  as  signally  based  upon  the  confor- 
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niatiun  uf  t)iu  cranium,  which,  he  saya,  ia  that  part  uf  the  hiiiuau 
skelotou  upon  which  nature  has  impresacd  induhble  and  constant  cha- 
rMcten,  he  early  addressed  (June  3,  1864)  a  rcupectful  letter  to  the 
muniuipality  of  Rnvcnna,  offering  his  scrificcs  to  search  for  the  vener- 
able remains  and  to  give  a  acieutific  descriptiuii  of  tbcui.  He  received 
a  tardy  reply  from  the  muuicipality,  informing  liim  tliat  there  wua  no 
intentioo  whatever  to  open  the  um  which  contained  the  bones  of 
i>aDt«,  and  that  the  profane  hand  of  man  could  not,  without  otTcuco, 
apfwtwch  its  interior.  This  was  in  July  18G4.  The  bones  of  Dante, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  chest  at  a  remote  period,  weix' 
found  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  of  Bmccio  Fort«,  on  tlie  27th  May, 
1865,  which  took  away  all  idea  of  profanation.  He  pointedly  inquires 
why,  if  the  municipality  had  not  conhdence  in  him,  did  they  not 
apply  to  other  competent  pereons,  and  above  all  to  the  illustrious 
ethnogrsph  Nicolucoi  1  At  this  latter  time  a  Government  Couimis- 
uoa  was  created  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  which  did  not 
include  the  name  of  Xicolucci  or  of  Gaddi,  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying the  remaina.  Among  the  instructions  given  to  this  Commission 
was  that  of  especially  esamining  the  cranium  to  see  if  it  corresponded 
to  those  portraits  which  are  considered  to  be  must  authentic,  and  to 
iattituU  upon  it  thote  p/irn>vUi<fiatl  inveMiifatiang  whicli  tcieiice  tiigyesU. 
Professor  Gaddi,  with  great  justice,  feelingly  laments  that  so  pre- 
cioiu  aa  opportunity  should  liave  tieen  lost,  that  his  ardent  dcsirc-s 
should  have  been  frustrated,  and  that  he  shoidd  have  been  prevented 
from  obtuiuing  the  materials  necessary  for  producing  a  Memoir  fur 
the  Acts  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Modenn,  which,  from 
its  subject,  would  have  thrown  lustre  on  the  Academy  itself. 
J.  B.  D. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  PHRENOLOGY  IS  ANTHHOPOLOGIfAL 

INVESTIGATIONS,* 

Bj  J.  W.  JACKSON,  Esq..  P.A.S.L. 


As  a  Member  of  the  Phrenological  Association  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1  have  long  felt  that 
phreiiologists,  devoted  to  their  own  speciality,  are,  as  a  body,  unwisely 
iadiffercut  to  the  wider  field  of  anthropology  ;  while  conversely, 
nnthropologistH,  occupied  with  their  grander  facts  and  lin-ger  area,  are 
*  This  is  a  report  of  a  speech  deliverod  at  the  anniversarj  meeUog  of  tbe 
Bdinburifh  tlirenulojiciil  Association,  on  October  Sitli,  IMMi. 
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prone  to  n^lect  phrenology,  alike  ignorant  of  the  evidence  by  which 
its  truth  as  a  science  is  demonstrated,  and  indifferent  to  the  wd 
which  it  is  capable  of  affording  to  their  invest igationa.  Happily,  on  the 
present  occasion,  thanks  to  the  high  culture  which  still  distinguiabes 
certain  classes  of  the  modem  Athens,  I  see  before  me  an  audience  not 
thus  limited,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  like  our  excellent  secretary,  Mr. 
Gowaua,  are  members  of  the  one  and  fellows  of  the  other  society ; 
wliile  the  reminder,  not  so  distinguished,  are,  while  zealous  students 
of  phrenology,  also  enlightened  and  imprejudiced  readers  of  the  An- 
Aropulo^al  Review  and  the  publications  of  the  London  Society.  This, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  not  likely  to  again  occur,  at  least  till  our  next 
annual  gtithering.  For  with  all  due  respect  to  other,  and  perhaps 
higher  intellectual  centres,  I  must  candidly  confess  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  do  not  know  where,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  find  an  auditory  so  capable  of  taking  in  both  sides  of  this 
important  question,  so  qualified  by  a  knowledge  both  of  phrenology 
and  anthropology  for  estimating  their  relative  importance,  for  seeing 
the  extent  to  which  the  data  furnished  by  the  former  science  may 
throw  light  on  the  inquiries  of  the  latter. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  anthropology  is  the  science  of 
man  in  all  hia  attributes  and  relationships  ;  that  in  the  hands  of  its 
abler  leaders  it  prcHumably  entertams  no  prejudices,  nourishes  no 
presumptions,  has,  in  Baconian  phrase,  no  "  idola,"  which  could  inter- 
fere with  the  truly  inductive  investigation  of  its  subject  matter.  Its 
followers  want  only  the  truth  as  it  is  in  nature.  They  have  no  anta- 
gonism to  anything  save  baseless  assumption  and  dogmatic  assertion. 
They  neither  oppose  nor  favour  the  groundless  cosmogonies  which  have 
descended  to  us,  in  the  shape  of  written  records,  from  the  ages  of 
tradition ;  they  simply  ignore  them,  together  with  the  eqiially 
groundless  and  absolutely  ridiculous,  because  utterly  impossible, 
schemes  of  A  priori  anthropology  which  generally  accompany  them. 
And  while  thus  conducting  their  investigations,  independently  of 
traditional  ideas  and  written  authority,  they  are,  or  at  least  aim  to 
be,  equally  free  iVum  tho  dogmatism  of  science  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  schools.  Perhaps  in  this  duplex  attempt  at  perfect  intellectual 
liberation,  they  are  more  successful  in  the  former  than  the  latter ; 
they  defy  the  antiqiiated  absurdities  of  theology  better  than  the  crude 
hypotheses  of  science ;  and  while  waging  successful  battle  with 
creeds,  are,  almost  unconsciously  the  willing  slaves  of  theory.  They 
have  cast  olT  much  ;  but,  as  a  body,  I  would  scarcely  be  understood  to 
assert  that  they  have  risen  entirely  superior  to  the  prestige  of  great 
names  or  tho  despotism  of  accepted  ideas.  For  example,  they  are  not 
yet  prepared,  save  with  few  individiutt  exceptions,  to  investigate  the 
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claims  of  phrenology.  The  great  majority  would,  1  fear,  be  found 
incapable  of  approaching  this  subject  in  a  true  Baconian  spirit,  having 
neither  fayour  or  affection,  wish  or  feeling,  on  the  subject  They 
have  already  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  a  baaeleas  hypothews  ; 
and  while  utterly  incapable  of  delineating  a  character  from  craniolo- 
gical  and  phyuological  data,  content  themselves  with  an  <t  priori 
ftSBumptioD  that  the  thii^  is  impossible.  This  is,  of  course,  only 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  they  occupy  the  ordinary  position  of  men 
of  science  who  are  not  phrenologists,  and  who,  in  utter  oblivion  of 
the  lessons  which  they  have  acquired  from  the  Novum  Organwm, 
content  themselves  with  denying,  and  sometimes  deriding,  what  they 
do  not  understand,  and  what  in  their  present  state  of  mind,  whether 
as  regards  knowledge  or  feeling,  they  are  very  imperfectly  capable  of 
investigating. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  been  perhaps  almost  blameably 
severe  on  my  brother  anthropologists,  who  are  for  the  moat  part 
absent ;  and  now  do  you,  phrenologists,  who  are  present,  bear  with 
me  while,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  I  lay  bare,  with  an  equal  freedom 
of  remark,  the  deficiencies  and  shorteomings,  if  not  of  ourselves,  at 
least  of  the  majority  of  our  oobelievera  and  coadjutors.  Phrenology, 
then,  let  us  confess  it,  has  been  persecuted  into  isolation.  It  is  some- 
thing apart ;  it  stands  alone ;  it  expects  no  favour  from,  it  affords  no 
help  to  any  other  branch  of  science ;  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
living  and  growing  inteUigence  of  the  age.  It  is  not  sufficiently  vital 
and  expamuve  ;  it  does  not  advance ;  it  moves  in  a  circle,  the  circle 
of  ideas,  developed  by  its  champions  in  the  last  generation,  whose 
thoughts  it  echoes  and  whoso  limitations  it  observes.  Like  some  ivy- 
circled  sapling,  it  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  premature  old  age.  It  is 
falling  into  saint-worship  ;  it  reverences  its  olden  reputations  so  de- 
voutly, that  it  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  higher  veracities,  lying 
beyond  their  horizon,  and  only  now  looming  into  view,  as  humanity 
in  its  onward  march  advances  to  a  new  position,  from  whence  there  is 
a  wider  outlook  and  a  sublimer  prospect ;  it  has  fallen  for  the  moat 
part  into  the  hands  of  professional  manipulatoni — men  who  are  prac- 
tical phrenolo^ets  and  nothing  else,  and  who,  except  in  this,  their 
professional  position,  have  no  Btatua  either  in  the  scientific  or  the 
literary  world. 

As  ft  necessary  result  of  this  condition  of  things,  phrenology  doSs 
not  occupy  the  position  to  which  it  is  It^timately  entitled ;  it  does 
not  do  so  either  in  the  estimation  of  its  disciples  or  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public.  Let  U8_  clearly  understand  this  matter.  Phrenology  is 
not  simply  crftniology,  but  neurology.  In  its  higher  aspect,  it  is  the 
science  of  the  nervous  system.     Nay,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  it  is 
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the  sdence  of  the  eitenia]  in  its  relation  to  the  internal,  of  thu  Ixxly 
va  its  relation  to  the  mtud  ;  it  predicat«8  the  relation  of  fiirtn  to  func- 
tion. It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  human  sphere  :  its  principles 
are  as  applicable  to  animals  as  to  men.  The  cunuTorous  character 
of  the  tiger  is  as  eflfectually  impressed  ou  bis  feUne  brain,  with  its 
powerful  and  predominant  combativeness  and  destmctiveness  as  on 
lus  teeth  and  tAlone,  his  stomach  calculated  only  for  the  difi^estion  of 
flesh ;  or  his  agile  limbs  and  powerful  chest,  which  qualify  him  for 
the  capture  of  his  prey.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  compara- 
tive anatomy  will  ever  remain  imperfect  till  it  calls  phrenology  to 
it«  aid,  for  by  this  alone  will  it  be  enabled  to  exjilain  how  the  habits 
Hud  instincts  of  each  species  are  so  beautifully  in  harmouy  with  its 
organisation. 

Were  this  the  time  and  place,  we  might  dilate  ou  its  application  to 
art,  which,  without  its  guidance,  but  too  often  piunts  monstrosities 
and  calls  them  men.  Or  we  might  explain  ite  use  in  medical  dia- 
gnosis, where  it  would  often  guide  the  physician  in  his  estimate  of 
constituttoual  proclivities,  and  provide  him  with  a  key  to  individual 
specialities  and  idiogjiicrasiea  otiierwiao  all  but  inexplicable. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  advance  to  the  more  especial  subject 
matter  of  this  evening's  address — the  value  of  phrenology  in  antbro- 
polc^ical  researches.  Again,  to  such  an  audience  as  the  present,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  anthropology,  the  latost  of  the 
sciences,  is  alao  ouo  of  the  highest ;  that  it  implies  not  only  the  pro- 
csistence,  but  also  the  effective  development  of  many  otliors.  It 
could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  its  present  comparatively  advanced 
state  even  a  generation  since,  for  the  instrumentalities  which  it  em- 
ploys were  not  then  fully  prepared  for  its  use.  This  remeu-li  applies 
more  especially  to  geology  and  archawlogy  ;  while  as  regards  pliilology, 
technology,  and  comparative  anatomy  in  its  relation  to  tho  various 
types  of  man,  tlicsc  subordinate  and  contributive  departments  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to  effectually  aid  us  in  our  investigations. 

As  anthropology  demands  the  assistance  of  so  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  it  also  requires  the 
labours  of  many  diversely  constituted  miuda  It  wants  both  the 
observer  and  the  thinker,  the  collector  of  facts  and  the  master  of 
principles,  the  workman  who  quarries  the  stone,  and  the  architect 
who  designs  the  temple.  And  among  these  workmen,  these  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  wator  to  the  higher  priesthood  of  intellect, 
we  may  place  the  phrenologist.  It  is  his  humble  vocation  to  supply 
the  facts  of  cerebral  physiology,  for  which,  let  me  warn  him,  he  will 
lit  tirst  receive  hut  slender  thanks.  He  must  be  contented  to  wait  in 
faith  [uid  patience  for  the  ivcognition  of  his  services.  I-Ie  must  submit 
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to  be  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  by  men  who  are 
ignomnt  of  the  very  elements  of  hia  science,  and  who  could  not  prac- 
tically wield  the  sinipleet  of  its  resources. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  anthropology  is,  "  the  place  of  man 
in  the  animate  acsle."  Ou  this  depends  much  else,  and  on  ita  solution 
some  of  the  keenest  if  not  highest  intellects  of  the  age  are  now 
engaged  with  a  zeal  that  occasionally  outruns  discretion,  and  leads  to 
personalities,  of  which  theologians  may  be  guilty,  but  which  are 
altt^ether  beneath  the  dignity  of  science.  Now,  I  presume,  moat  of 
yuu  are  aware  that  the  determining  element  of  form  and  function 
tliroughout  the  animal  kingdom,  is  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system.  To  this,  bone  and  iniisclo  are  simply  subordinate  instru- 
mentalities.  This  is  only  saying,  in  otlior  words,  that  the  place  of 
an  animal  in  the  scale  of  being  is  determmed  by  its  relation  to  the 
imponderable  forces.  Those  of  you  who  have  listened  to  some  of  my 
previous  addresses  are  also  aware,  that  1  regard  the  form  of  plants 
and  animals  as  by  no  means  arbitrary  and  occidental — they  could  not 
have  been  other  than  they  now  ore  in  the  present  state  of  the  earth, 
of  which  they  ore  in  reality  the  necessary  and  appropriate  organs, 
through  which  as  a  cosmic  organism,  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  or 
derelopnient,  it  discharges  some  of  its  more  important,  and  in  truth, 
vital  functions.  Their  form,  therefore,  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  the 
diape  of  our  hands  or  the  relative  position  of  our  features.  They  are 
what  they  are,  and  in  a  sense,  where  they  are,  because  they  discharge 
certain  duties  in  relation  to  that  lai^er  whole,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute the  subsidiary  and  harmonious  parts.  Forgive  my  thus 
descending  to  fundamentals.  If  we  start  from  a  false  basis  our  con- 
clusions can  scarcely  fail  to  betray  the  error  of  our  premises. 

The  place  of  man  in  the  animate  scale  must  then  be  primarily  du- 
tenuined  by  the  development  of  his  nervous  system,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  ruder  portions  of  his  organism  will  infallibly  boar  a  certain 
relation.  In  other  words,  if  you  would  accurately,  or  even  approxi- 
mately define  the  specialities,  by  which  man  is  differenced  from  the 
anthropoid  apes,  you  should  commence,  not  with  his  feet  or  hands, 
but  with  his  brain,  thus  mounting  at  a  leap  from  the  circumferential 
sphere  of  effects  to  the  central  sphere  of  causatiou.  It  is  hera  that 
phrenology  becomes  not  only  valuable,  but  invaluable.  Where  ana- 
tomy stumbles,  it  triumphs.  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  utter  it 
advisedly.  And  flow  to  the  proof;  not,  however,  for  the  present 
audience,  but  rather  for  those  who  may  hear  the  echo  of  our  pro- 


Host  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  rather  extraordinary 
cinnunstance,  that  tvo  of  our  greatest  comparative  anatomists  se- 
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riouBly  differed,  not  about  a  principle  or  a  coucIuBioii,  but  a  fact,  the 
presence  of  abaenoe  of  the  Hippocamput  minor  in  the  brain  of  some 
of  the  anthropoid  apes — a  little  matter,  which  might  have  been  set- 
tled far  more  convenieQtljr  by  dissection  than  assertion.  Without 
sttempttug  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  very  important  contro- 
TOrej,  we  may  say  that  from  the  phrenological  standpoint  it  loses 
much  of  its  significance.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that  the 
basis  of  the  human  brain  resembles  that  of  the  apes ;  nay,  it  would 
not  modify  oui  estimate  of  the  place  of  man,  to  find  that  they  are 
identical  in  character,  for  in  the  animate  scale  the  superior  diSers 
from  the  inferior  not  so  much  by  subtraction  as  addition.  Now  the 
additions  here  are  in  the  way  of  superposition.  The  specially  human 
brain  rests  upon  that  of  the  animal,  and  in  all  normal  cases  dominates 
it.  When  it  does  not,  the  man  taaka  not  only  to,  but  below  the 
level  of,  tbe  brute. 

Let  ua  go  somewhat  more  minutely  into  this  matter.  Here,  few 
example,  is  a  cast  of  the  braia  and  cranium  of  a  gorilla ;  now,  at  a 
glance,  the  practised  eye  of  a  phrenologist  detects  the  presence  of  the 
animal  and  the  absence  of  the  human  elements.  Here  are  the  pow- 
erful impulses  of  amativeness,  combativeness,  and  destructivenesa,  in 
the  postero-kiasilar  re^on ;  resting  on  which  are  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  domestic  affection,  in  strong  philoprogeniti.veness  and  considerable 
adhesiveness.  But  when  we  look  for  the  moral  sentiments,  which 
should  oontrol  these  excitable  feelings,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  true  coronal  region  of  the  human  head  is  entirely  absent.  This 
is  a  creature  morally  idiotic  and  absolutely  irresponsible,  as  much  so 
as  a  tiger  or  a  bulL  And  when,  advancing  to  the  anterior  region,  we 
examine  its  indications,  we  find  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the 
animal  characteristics  already  adverted  to,  that  peroeption  is  almost  the 
sole  function  of  the  intellect.  Here  is  a  being  utterly  incapable  of 
rising  &om  a  fact  to  a  principle,  iVom  a  phenomenon  to  the  law  on  which 
it  depends.  He  Iieib  never  entered  the  sphere  of  abstract  thought  His 
reflective  &culties  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  dog  and  the  elephant, 
or  rather  perhaps  of  the  wild  ruminants.  He  is  utterly  devoid  of 
imagination.  He  has  never,  at  any  moment,  conceived  of  a  state  of 
existence  superior  to  that  arboreal  life,  of  which  alone  he  has  had  ex- 
perience, and  to  which  alone  we  may  odd,  is  he  either  morally  or 
physically  adapted.  Here,  then,  is  a  beiug  existing  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent plane  to  that  of  man,  between  whom  and  man  there  is  indeed  a 
gulf  so  wide,  that  neither  genus,  order  or  class  seems  fully  adequate  to 
express  its  whole  significance,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  adopt 
the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Ijuke  Burke,  and  specify  the  human  type  as 
the  genual  and  embryonic  form  of  a  ucw  KiNaiWM. 
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Agnin,  those  of  jou  who  have  read  my  coDununicatioiiB  to  the 
"  Futare,"  are  aware  that  I  r^ard  man  bb  the  beginnmg  of  that 
higher  and  at'rial  type  of  heing,  which  will  hold  the  same  relation  to 
quadrapedal  and  inatinctive  mammala  that  birds  do  to  reptiles,  and 
which  the  papilio  as  an  individu^  does  to  the  creeping  grub,  of  which  it 
is  the  transformed  and  translated,  or,  ahall  we  say,  transmigrated  com- 
pletion. This,  of  course,  does  not  strictly  imply  a  new  kingdom,  the 
relationship  being  one  for  which  the  Guvierian  system  provides  no 
term,  because  it  does  not  embrace  the  idea,  on  which  it  is  based. 
Remember  that  in  uttering  these  thoughts  I  know  to  whom  I  am 
speaking,  namely,  to  those  who  have  mastered  scientific  knowledge 
without  being  enslaved  bj  scientific  systems. 

But  to  return  from  this  semi-digression.  We  have  here,  in  the 
case  of  man  and  the  gorilla,  an  instance  of  the  competence  of  phre- 
nol<^  and  the  incompetence  of  anatomy  (as  at  present  taught  and 
practised  by  the  highest  authorities)  to  express  a  diversity  in  orga- 
nisation, which  must  exist,  for  we  see  and  can  admeasure  its  effects  in 
function.  The  man  and  the  ape  are  different,  radically  different,  in  . 
mental  aptitudes,  and  yet  anatomy  so  imperfectly  defines  this  difier- 
ence  in  stmohire,  that  its  ablest  representatives  are  in  conflict,  not 
only  as  to  the  degree  of  this  difference,  but  as  to  its  very  existence. 
After  the  foregoing  remarks,  you  will  not  think  that  I  exaggerate  in 
saying  that  anthropology  will  ever  remain  imperfect  without  the  aid 
of  phrenol<^,  or  to  speek  yet  more  correctly,  without  the  aid  of  those 
beta  in  cerebral  physiology,  whereof  existing  phrenology  is  the  very 
imperfect  and  inadequate  expression.    . 

But  if  phrenology  can  thus  aJd  us  in  defining  the  place  of  man  in 
the  animate  scale,  it  is  of  course  equally  valuable  in  defining  the  rank 
of  his  various  types.  No  phrenologist  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Negroid  to  the  Turanian  type,  or  the  superiority  of  the 
Caucasian  to  either.  But  he  can  do  more  than  this ;  he  can  enter 
with  confidence  upon  the  specialities  of  mental  constitution,  attaching 
to  each  of  these  great  divisions  of  humanity,  and  in  many  coses,  of 
their  subdivisions.  To  such  an  audience  as  the  present  it  would  be 
snpetfluous  to  iltustrato  this  by  the  citation  of  examples  &om  the 
writings  of  our  greater  phrenologists,  whose  portraiture  of  national 
character  shows  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  even  by  men  but 
imp»fectly  acqufunted  with  anthropology  as  a  science.  While  on  this 
mit^ect,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  while  phrenology — or  shall  we  rather 
Bay  cerebral  physiology — constitutes  a  most  important  province  of  an- 
thropology, the  many  important  facts  fiu-nished  by  the  latter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  crania  of  fore^  nations  and  ancient  races,  are  of  unspeak- 
sble  value  from  the  phrenological  standpoint,  and  constitute  indeed  a 
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maas  of  data  so  interesting  and  instructive,  as  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  era  in  the  application  of  phrenoloyiical  principles  to 
the  interpretation  of  racial  characteriatica. 

But  we  are  yet  far  fVom  having  exhausted  the  possible  application 
of  phrenological  priuciples  to  the  solution  of  anthropological  problemB. 
There  is  the  great  subject  of  temperament,  which  means  quality,  in 
all  its  profound  eficcts  upon  character,  and  in  all  its  far-reaching  con- 
sequences upon  organisation.  Even  the  ablest  anthropologists  have 
as  yet  but  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
subject.  They  are  so  occupied  with  the  form  and  volume  of  a  human 
structure,  that  they  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  quality  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  atid  yet  this  element  often 
underlies  form  and  always  influences  function.  Though  type  and 
temperament  are  not  identical,  there  ia  obviously  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  them.  It  is  only  neceasary  to  say  that  the  Cau- 
casian is  predominantly  nervous,  the  Turanian  muscular,  and  the 
Negro  vascular,  to  show  that  certain  types  tend  to  promote  the 
'development  of  corresponding  temperaments.  Again,  let  us  clearly 
understand  this  matter.  Form  is  not  the  only  determining  element 
of  type,  but  form  and  quality  in  combination.  The  Negro  is  not 
only  ruder  than  the  Caucasian  in  form,  but  he  is  also  coarser  in 
teiture.  Now  it  is  here  that  a  practical  ncquaintauce  with  phrenology 
would  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  anthropologist.  Where 
the  language,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  ideas  of  tho  latter  are  often 
vogue,  the  terms  of  the  latter  are  well  defined,  and  he  expresses  him- 
ecli  with  ease  and  precision  on  a  subject,  long  familiar  to  liim,  but 
only  now  faintly  dawning  on  the  minds  of  anthropologists  who  are 
not  also  phrenologists. 

But  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  I  must  have  already  more  than  ex- 
hausted your  patience,  in  the  utterance  of  what  must  appear  mere 
truisms  to  you,  but  which  are  yet,  for  the  most  part,  unknown  or 
unappreciated  voracities  to  even  the  world  of  science,  on  the  outside. 
Throughout  I  have  assumed  phrenology  to  l>o  based  on  truth ;  this  at 
least  was  neither  the  time  or  place  to  question  or  defend  its  principles. 
Such  a  task  may  well  be  postponed  to  another  time.  Suffice  it  that, 
although  during  more  than  twenty  years  a  convert  to  the  fnnda- 
mcntal  doctrine  of  specialisation  in  cerebral  function,  I  am  &r  fVom 
regarding  phrenology  as  perfect,  or  its  present  teachers  as  final.  If 
we  do  not  expand  it  and  leave  them  behind,  our  doom  is  sealed.  We 
must  march  with  the  age,  or  consent  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
those  more  progressive  than  ourBcWca.  But  I  have  no  fear.  Our 
past  is  the  earnest  of  our  future,  we  were  pioneers  in  the  fiirmer,  we 
shall  not  be  less  in  the  latter. 
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To  tie  Editor  of  t/u  "  A  nthropological  Beviea." 
Sir, — It  is  not  without  great  difGdence  that  I  nsk  you  to  find  a  place 
in  a  scientific  review  for  some  remarks  upon  a  production  which  is 
not  only  not  Bcientific  but  which  is  not  even  grammaticaL  And  I 
only  aak  this  favour  at  the  instigation  of  my  friends,  who  seem  to 
think,  one  and  all,  that  gross  ignorance  and  gross  want  of  good  tiiith 
in  R  oritio  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  bo,  as  the 
subject  ia  anthropological,  I  appeal  to  you. 

I  do  not,  however,  ask  yon  to  let  me  give  a  complete  statement  of 
my  whole  case.  If  I  can  show  that  the  writer  of  a  critique  on  the 
"  Kngliah  and  their  Origin,"  which  appeared  in  October,  18G6,  in  the 
Wettmintler  Reviea,  is  not  competent  to  write  on  that  or  any  other 
subject,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  done  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 
And  if  I  can  further  ahow  that  this  critic  is  no  more  scrupulous  iu 
his  assertion  than  he  is  correct  in  his  grammar,  happy  in  his  meta- 
phors, or  well  read  in  English  literature,  I  shall  have  committed  what 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  cruelty.  But  I  aro  glad  to  say  that  I 
can  do  all  this,  and  yet  show  mercy  in  abundance.  I  shall  select  for 
the  giltbet  one  or  two  specimens  of  bad  grammar,  one  or  two  of  self- 
contradictory  metaphors,  one  or  two  of  general  ignorance,  and  one  or 
two  of  deliberato  misrepresentation,  and  I  shall  then  leave  the  critic 
to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rest. 

Of  bad  grammar  I  ought  perhaps,  in  fairness,  to  select  specimens, 
which  show  that  the  critic  appears  to  have  adopted  a  system  of  com- 
pensation. If  he  makes  a  blunder  of  a  given  kind  in  one  place  he 
ttete  it  right  by  making  the  converse  blunder  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity in  another  place.  The  system  is  not  original,  because  its 
workiug  may  be  observed  in  the  very  lowest  classes,  who  compensate 
the  blunder  "  you  was"  by  the  blunder  "  I  were,"  who,  if  they  have 
tbdr 'ata  on  their 'eada  have  l>een  known  to  carry  ropes  of  "honionB"uu 
their  "  harma."  Of  this  principle,  however,  the  Westminster  reviewer 
tells  us  that  "  the  picture  of  the  forefathers  whose  claims  Mr.  Pike 
advocate  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  more  attractive ;"  and  further 
va,  that  "  such  Aoi  6«en  the  ponlive  eirmmttances  of  the  English  people 
from  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

I  do  not  know  what  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  compensation  to  Bet- 
gorvm,  which  the  critic  gives  as  the  genitive  cam  of  Btlrjce.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  elegant  sentence :  "  The  Teutonic  i-ace  in  Germany  Aa*.  in 
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evety  department,  closely  rivalled,  aud  in  eome  actually  eclipsed, 
(A«ir  Anglo-Saxon  competitors."  Perhaps  it  is  the  still  more  elegant 
sentence  which  follows  :  "  The  tnitli  is,  that  within  the  brief  period  of 
German  literature,  the  celebiitj  of  German  poets  of  the  second  and 
third  order  is  probably  far  greater  all  over  Europe  than  that  of  more 
than  four  or  five  of  all  the  poets  who  have  illuminated  the  whole 
four  centuries  of  literary  effort  in  England." 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  interpret  the  last  quoted  passage,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  simply  nonsense.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the 
critic  wishes  to  assert  this  proposition  ;  every  one  of  the  second  and 
third  rate  poets  of  Germany  has  a  higher  reputation  than  any  of  the 
first  rate  English  poets,  except  four  or  five.  Perhaps  he  thought  this 
statement  would  not  look  well  iu  grammatical  English. 

I  shall  say  but  little  more  about  my  critic's  grammatical  blunders, 
because,  numerous  as  they  arc,  they  are  nothing  to  his  other  ab- 
surdities. I  have  only  to  remark  that-  lie  lays  claim  to  the  title  of 
—  philologist  I  He  is  quite  ignorant  that  the  leading  philologists  are 
already  giving  up  the  belief  in  language  as  an  index  to  race,  and  falls 
foul  of  me  because  I  do  likewise.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  much  ;  but 
to  discover  a  philologist  who  has  no  notion  of  grammar  is  better  fun 
than  to  see  a  bridegroom  of  ninety,  a  quack  doctor  dying  of  the 
disease  for  which  be  advertises  a  specific,  or  a  blind  man  leading  not 
the  blind  but  the  quick-sighted. 

Except  in  this  same  review  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  equal  in 
absurdity  to  the  subjoined  passage  has  been  written  since  the  days 
when  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  announced  that 

"  The  BOul,  aspiring,  paata  its  soiiToe  to  moDnt, 
As  streamB  meuider  level  with  their  fount." 
The  critic  appeais  to  differ  from  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  only  in 
possessing  the  pompous  wordiness  of  Dr.  Kares : — 

"  The  result  is  a  simulation  of  logical  methods  ail  the  more  dan- 
gerous for  its  seductive  garb  ;  an  ostentations  parade  of  valueless  and 
unverified  occurrences,  the  mere  pallid  skeletons  of  cautiously  col- 
lected and  indisputable  phenomena  -,  in  fine,  the  earliest  of  geueraliso- 
tions,  wholly  destitute  of  contrary  instances,  exclusion  of  possible 
causes,  and  allowance  for  the  plurality  of  causation.  The  old  vices  of 
ancient  logicians  are  repeated  in  the  dress  of  the  most  modem  im- 
provements ;  and  unless  a  new  Bacon  arise,  or  the  warning  voice  of 
criticism  is  listened  to  betimes,  a  modem  Dunciad  will  be  ushered  in, 
more  irremediable  because  more  delusive  and  phantasmagoric,  than 
any  of  old." 

The  critic  tells  us  elsewhere  that  the  Germans  "  can  hardly  use 
their  marvellous  language  without  handling  some  suggestive  meta- 
phor, or  combination  of  imagery,  or  huninous  trope."     The  Germaus 
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nuy  well  pray  to  be  eared  from  their  fHends.  This  critic's  tropes  are 
so  lummouB  that  they  quite  put  out  our  mental  ejee ;  his  imagery  is 
so  comibined  that  it  ia  sot  the  likenesa  of  anything  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  his 
metaphors  are  most  unquestionably  suggestive — of  Bedlam  ;  indeed, 
a  few  more  such  articles  as  this  on  "  The  English  and  their  Or^in," 
would  entitle  the  WutmimUr  Jievita  to  set  itself  up  as  a  "  Comio  Quar- 
terly," with  ita  own  Special  "Colwell  Hatchuey"  Correspondent, 

To  b^;in  with  the  first  metaphor  in  the  sublime  passage  above 
quoted  :  a  simulation  is  made  more  dangerous  by  having  a  seductive 
garb.  I  have  heard  of  butter  upon  bacon,  of  a  light  hidden  under  a 
bushel ;  but  these  are  nothing  to  a  simulation  hidden  under  a  garb. 
How  can  a  simulation  be  a  simulation  when  it  is  concealed,  or  even 
parUally  concealed  t  If  we  could  see  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  we 
should  see  a  good  instance  of  simulation ;  but  if  the  wolf  thought 
proper  to  clap  on  a  peacock's  tail,  the  illusion  would  at  ouce  be  de- 
stroyed. But  perhaps  the  greatest  beauty  of  my  critic's  metaphor  ia 
that  he  never  tells  what  the  garb  is.  I  suspect  if  he  hod  auy  definite 
idea  at  oU,  it  was  that  the  emulation  and  the  garb  were  identical; 
but  in  order  to  impress  us  with  his  eloquence,  he  went  on  to  aasert 
that  his  simulation  was  more  dangerous  than  itself  simply  because 
it  was  itself  and  nothing  else. 

Not  lees  absurd  is  the  metaphor  which  closely  foUows  the  garb 
of  a  simulation  of  methods.  V^ueless  and  unverified  oocurrences 
are  the  pallid  skeletons  of  cautiously  collected  and  indisputable  phe- 
nomena. But  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  pallid  skeleton )  Pallid  is 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  completion ;  but  where  is  the  complexion 
when  there  is  no  skin  I  and  how,  on  earth,  can  an  unverified  occur- 
rence be  the  skeleton,  pallid  or  otherwise,  of  an  indisputable  pheno- 
menon f  A  skeleton  is  that  which  underhes  the  flesh,  and  before  the 
skeleton  can  be  reached  the  flesh  must  in  some  way  be  got  rid  of.  If 
it  were  suspected  that  a  certain  bony  structure  supported  certain  soft 
tisanes,  the  only  way  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  suspicion  would  bo  to 
tear  away  the  flesh,  and  the  thing  verified  would  be  the  existence  of 
the  skeleton  itself.  If,  then,  there  is  any  connection  at  all  between 
an  indisputable  phenomenon,  a  skeleton,  and  an  unverified  occurrence, 
it  is  the  indisputable  phenomenon  which  is  the  skeleton  of  the  unve- 
rified occurrence,  and  not  the  unverified  occurrence  which  is  the 
skeleton  of  the  indisputable  phenomenon.  For  my  own  part  I  do 
not  quite  see  how  any  occurrence  can  deserve  the  name  and  be  unve- 
rified at  t&e  same  time.  If  any  one  were  to  tell  me  that  a  meteor, 
wm^iing  forty  pounds,  struck  him  in  the  eye  and  inflicted  no  more 
iojuiy  th&n  a  taw  beefsteak  would  ootmteract,  I  should  consider  not 
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that  thero  had  been  an  unverified  ooourrenoe,  but  that  there  hod  been 
no  such  occurrence  at  all.  To  use  the  expresaioD  "  uuvcrified  oocur- 
rence"  is  to  admit  that  some  event  has  happened,  and  yet  to  express 
a  doubt  whether  it  ever  happened  or  not. 

"  The  old  vices  of  ancient  logicians,"  it  will  be  remarked,  are  "  re- 
peated in  the  dress  of  the  most  modem  improvements."  I  know 
neither  what  particular  vices  are  referred  to,  nor  what  is  the  drosa. 
But  my  critic  is  extremely  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  auperfiuous 
clothing.  Ho  has  elsewhere  bestowed  a  "  guiae"  upon  me  for  which 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  had  the 
very  best  intentions  when  he  thus  carefuUy  wrapped  up  "the  old 
vices  of  ancient  It^cians." 

Bnt  the  end  of  this  passage  is  the  very  climax  of  absurdity.  Un- 
leas  a  new  Bacon  arise,  or  we  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  critic, 
we  shall  have  a  new  Dunciad.  It  ia  a  great  thing  to  know  that  if  we 
cannot  get  a  new  Bacon,  the  critic  in  the  WeelmintUr  Ranae  will  do 
as  well ;  but  it  ia  a  still  greater  thing  to  know  that  if  we  cannot  have 
another  Bacon  we  are  certfun  of  another  Pope,  The  Reviewer  docs 
not  appear  to  be  of  this  opinion.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  advent 
of  a  new  Pope  would  be  about  the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  him. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  aa  Pope  was  harder  upon  dull 
and  ignorant  critics  than  any  writer  who  preceded  or  succeeded  him, 
and  it  was  in  the  Dunciad  that  he  displayed  his  severity.  But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  a  Ihineiad  "more  delusive  and  phantasmagoric 
than  any  of  oldl"  How  many  Ounciadi  have  there  beeni  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance,  but  I  am  acquainted  with 
only  one  Dunciad,  and  that  Pope's,  which  is  neither  delusive  nor 
phantasmagoric,  but  full  of  the  hardest  hits,  in  downright  good 
English,  that  ever  I  met  with.  May  1  be  permitted  to  recommend 
this  poem  to  the  notice  of  the  critici  Perhaps  he  will  repay  me  for 
the  treat  thus  provided  for  him  by  telljng  me  where  I  can  find  any 
more  old  Dundads,  and  especially  those  which  are  delusive  and 
phantasmagoric ;  perhaps,  too,  he  will  add  to  the  favour,  by  stating 
precisely  what  he  understands  by  a  Dunciad  that  m  irremediable. 

I  suspect  he  haa  some  vague  idea  that  a  Dunciad  ia  not  a  poem, 
but  a  collection  of  dunces  ;  if  so,  what  harm  could  possibly  be  done 
by  dunces  not  real  but  phantasmagoric  1 

As  I  am  now  on  the  subject  of  the  Dunciad,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  my  critics  except 
the  Westminster  Reviewer.  I  conudcred  myself  ill-used  by  two 
others  out  of  about  a  score ;  but  the  opportunity  of  setting  myself 
right  was  most  courteously  granted  to  me  by  the  editor  of  one  paper 
in  which  I  had  been  misrepresented ;  and  the  other  critic,  who  did 
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not  adhere  to  h,cta,  received  such  a  pnnlalLineiit  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cos  as  I  should  have  been  unable  to  administer  myself ;  and  if 
I  nere  to  say  another  word  on  the  subject  I  should  be  justly  accused 
of  hitting  a  man  who  is  down. 

But  to  return  to  the  Westminster  Reviewer,  He  announces  that 
I  have  accused  the  Germans  of  "  inoapeoity  to  blush  at  the  most 
outrageous  violation  of  decency  and  comeliness. "  Not  only  have  I 
made  no  such  acousation,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  a  "  violation  of 
comeliness"  can  be.  It  looks  like  rape ;  but  why  a  rape  chould  be 
t^mmitted  upon  the  abstract  term  "comeliness"  rather  than  upon  a 
guA  that  is  comely,  and  what  the  act  would  be  like,  I  no  more  know 
than  I  know  what  could  have  put  such  an  expression  into  the  critic's 
head.  There  is  not  a  word  about  rape  in  my  book.  But  to  quote 
from  the  Ihmciad : — 

'■  In  dooded  m^eet;  here  Dolnees  shone." 
And  as  the  reviewer  would,  ^thout  doubt,  like  to  know  still  more 
about  the  Dutmad,  here  is  another  passage  which  is  specially  appli- 
cable to  him : — 

"Dactila  Dulneas  new  meanders  takes." 
And  these  meanders  are  of  a  moat  extraordinary  chaiacter,  as  will  bo 
seen  in  the  following  remarkable  sentence ; — 

"  The  most  accomplished  of  positivista  does  not  owe  his  power  and 
skill  to  having  learnt  to. despise  or  underrate  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
being;  but  having  travelled  to  the  farthest  limits  of  human  expe- 
rience, he  finds  the  desert  lengthening  as  he  goes,  and  almost  dis- 
traught by  the  ine^ble  revelation,  he  comes  back  a  more  sombre 
man,  prepared  to  work  out  his  little  day  in  finding  out  such  narrow 
truths  as  alone  lie  within  his  ken,  and  doing  such  beneficent  works 
as  beat  promote  the  happiness  of  man." 

It  seems,  according  to  this,  that  it  is  when  man  is  distraught  that 
be  does  "  such  beneficent  works  as  best  promote  the  happiness  of 
man."  If  so,  the  sooner  the  earth  is  converted  into  one  vast  lunatic 
asylum  the  better.  But  first  of  all  it  seems  we  must  have  an  inefabU 
revelation.  As  the  revelation  is  ineffable,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see  in 
what  way  it  can  be  made,  and,  of  course,  no  man  can  tell  another 
what  it  is.  This  is,  however,  the  lees  to  be  regretted,  as  it  appears  that 
the  sombre  man  knows  less  after  the  revelation  than  he  knew  before, 
ind  they  are  but  "  narrow  truths  which  lie  within  his  ken,"  But  the 
way  of  getting  at  this  revelation  must  be  excessively  unpleasant, 
because  it  appears  io  be  necessary  either  to  stand  still  and  move  on  at 
the  Bune  time,  or  to  move  in  two  different  directions  at  once.  The 
Dnfortunate  positivist  having  reached  the  farthest  limita,  still  goes  on, 
sad  finds  the  desert  lengthening  as  he  goes.     The  rack  was  nothing 
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to  this  process  of  infinite  stretching  which  is  too  suggestiYe  of  night- 
mare to  be  dwelt  upon  any  longer. 

So  much  for  the  critic's  competence  ;  now  for  his  good  faith.  He 
says,  "  Not  to  linger  at  present  over  the  special  instances  of  weak  and 
fallacious  reasoning  with  which  Mr.  Pike's  book  abounds,  the  sum  of 
its  shortcomings  may  be  conveniently  gathered  up  in  the  allegation 
that  Mr.  Pike  ignores  from  first  to  last  the  nature  and  strength  of  his 
opponent's  case."  The  word  "aUegation"ia,  perhaps,  better  chosen  than 
any  other  in  the  review  ;  it  is  a  term  which  may  without  impropriety 
be  applied  to  nny  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment.  The  state  of  the 
case  is  simply  this: — I  have  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  historical  evidence,  and  the  critic's  "  allegation,"  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  this  particular  chapter  is  not  to  be  found 
in  my  book.  In  confirmation  of  what  I  assert,  I  need  only  refer  to 
No.  34  of  the  Fortnightly  Jitviein,  in  which  there  ia  an  excellent  rimmi 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cos  of  the  chapter  in  qucstioiL  It  is  the  Westminster 
Reviewer  who  has  from  first  to  last  ignored  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  my  book,  not  I  who  have  ignored  the  case  of  my  adversaries. 

I  cannot  quote  a  chapter  in  a  letter ;  but  it  fortunately  happens 
that  I  can  expose  another  of  the  critic's  "  all^ptions "  in  very  few 
worda  He  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  in  my  book  will  be 
found  no  "exclusion  of  possible  causes,"  no  "allowance  for  the 
ploraUty  of  causation."  The  absurdity  of  using  these  two  expreaaionB 
will  be  obvious  to  every  logician.  It  is,  how&vor,  true ;  and  the  critic 
may  have  mcsnt  to  say,  not  only  that  a  given  effect  may  possibly  be 
produced  by  one  cause,  possibly  by  another,  but  tliat  some  effects 
are  produced  by  the  conjunct  action  of  several  causes.  Having  now 
assimied  that  the  reviewer  really  had  more  than  one  meaning  in  bia 
double-barrelled  accnsation,  and  havbg  allowed  the  accusation  the 
widest  possible  range,  I  shall  demonstrate  its  accuracy  by  a  very  short 
passage  from  my  book : — 

"  But  let  ua  not  too  hastily  rush  to  a  conclusion.  Let  ua  consider 
all  possible  hypotheses  which  may  account  for  the  phenomena.  Of 
such  hypotheses  three  suggest  themselves :  the  first  is  that  the  medium 
{i.e.  the  climate,  food,  aspects  of  nature,  im,)  may  so  modify  physical 
and  psychical  characteristics  that  in  the  same  place  thev  will  always 
conform  to  the  same  tj-po,  and  that  therefore  the  English  type  resem- 
bles the  Cymric  type  ;  the  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  preponderance 
of  Cymric  blood  in  the  invaders  who  came  from  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese end  its  neighbourhood  may  have  caused,  wholly  or  in  part, 
that  resemblance  which  is  to  be  traced  between  the  ancient  Britons 
and  the  modem  English ;  the  third  hypothesis  is  that  the  ancient 
pre-Roman  inhabitants  greatly  outnumbered  the  invaders  of  different 
blood  who  at  different  periods  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island." 
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It  IB  not  necessary  for  me  to  qnote  th€  reasons  which  induoed  me 
to  adopt  one  hypotiews  rather  than  another,  because  the  question  is 
Dot  whether  I  have  adopted  the  right  hjpotbeais,  but  whether  I  have 
made  allowance  for  oth^  possible  explanations.  I  believe  I  have  now 
said  enough  to  expose  the  true  chwacter  of  my  critic ;  and  that,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  only  object  which  I  have  had  in  view — 
not  a  complete  defence  of  my  book.  I  cannot,  however,  re&aia  from 
making  a  very  simple  statement :  I  hare  found  in  the  Weitmitufer 
SevioB  a  miBrepreseatation  wherever  I  have  found  anything  which 
touches  my  argument.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  tho 
attempt  to  get  up  a.  case  is  so  apparent  and  so  clumsy,  that  any  one 
who  has  not  seen  my  book  can  detect  the  trick  ;  for  the  rest,  I  hope 
my  word  will  be  considered  as  trustworthy  as  that  of  an  anonymous 
and  ungrammatieal  writer  in  the  Wettmijutfr  Jiniew,  some  of  whose 
statements  have  already  been  shown  to  be  false. 

I  have  only  further  to  say  that  no  one  appreciates  honest  oritioism, 
however  severe  it  may  be,  at  a  higher  value  than  1  do  myself ;  and  I 
am  sincerely  soiry  to  see  discredit  brou^t  upon  a  periodical  which 
has  been  honourably  associated  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Stuart  Uill 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Owes  Pike. 

New  Uuiranitr  Clab,  Nov.  17, 1B66. 


THE  CELTIC  TUMULI  OF  DORSET.* 


The  anthropology  ought  to  have  a  speciiU  reverence  for  tumuli,  for 
they  alone  can  give  him  any  solid  information  concerning  the  physical 
structnre,  habits,  and  social  economy  of  races,  whose  existence  lies 
altogether  beyond  the  range  of  history,  or  receives  but  scanty  illus- 
tmtion  irotn  it.  He  is  an  antiquary  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
for  his  object  is  not  the  mere  gathering  together  of  what  is  curious  of 
uitique'art,  or  venerable  for  its  age,  but  his  aim  is  to  acquire  data 
that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  building  up  a  theory  to  supply  the  place 

*  The  Celiie  Tumuli  oj  Doriat.  An  aocoont  of  pu^onal  and  other  re- 
uucfaeH  of  the  aepnlchral  mounds  of  the  DarotrigeB.  eta.  By  Choa.  Wame, 
F.SjL,  aothoc  of  an  lllnstrated  Hap  of  Dorsetshire,  etc.  John  EubscU 
Smith.    1866. 
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of  positive  knowledge,  and  give  him  pcrha^  such  an  insight  into  the 
past  as  histoiy  herself  might  not  disown.  What  do  we  know  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Indo-European  race  trom  booksl  So  little,  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  ntce  itself  is  disputed.  Cimmerian  daiknera 
hides  it  from  our  sight ;  and  reason  and  research,  where  authorities 
are  ^ent,  must  be  our  guides  in  tracking  the  devious  steps  of  that 
ia«e  from  its  cradle  in  the  East  to  the  bounds  of  the  far  West,  and 
the  isles  of  the  northern  sea.  Philology  and  the  study  of  the  science 
of  language  have  cleared  the  way  in  this  pursuit,  and  facilitated  our 
progress  very  materioJly,  by  discovering  and  pointing  out  affinities  in 
the  speech  of  peoples  who  are  widely  diffused,  geographically  distinct, 
and  wholly  differing  in  their  political  and  social  institutions.  And 
yet  those  aiBnities  are  so  well  marked  as  to  afford  strong  preaumptive 
evidence  of  community  of  origin.  Other  evidence,  of  a  corroborative 
tendency,  may  be  gathered  from  the  stone  monuments,  the  dwellings, 
and  the  burial-mounds  which  mai^  the  path  of  the  primitive  mignt- 
tions. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  the  starting  point  of  that  ancient  lace 
which  has  left  its  footprints  on  British  ground,  we  naturally  inquire 
whether  the  vestiges  of  its  past  life  are  at  all  analogous  to  what  may 
be  observed  in  foreign  and  distant  lands,  in  relation  to  t/ieir  ancient 
population.  Take  the  monuments  of  the  Mcgalithic  era,  as  it  is 
called — the  Stone  Age.  Wo  are  told  by  tmvcllera  that  cromlechs, 
oaims,  circles,  menhirs,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  Dcccan  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  are  in  Britain :  they  are  seen  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  and 
Algeria  is  said  "  to  Bwarm  with  hthic  structures  exactly  similar  to 
those  in  Brittany,"  therefore  the  same  as  those  iu  Britain.  Then,  as 
to  tumuli :  in  the  Coimbatore  district,  and  on  the  Neilgbcrry  hills, 
tlicy  are  numerously  scattered,  and  have  yielded,  on  examination, 
such  results  as  bring  them  strictly  within  tho  category  of  the  tumuli 
of  our  own  country.  They  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  same  extent  as  the  stone  monuments ; 
but  they  are  lai^ly  dispersed  in  Europe  generally,  and  especially  in 
Northern  Germany,  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  so  into  ancient 
Scandinavia.  The  tumuli  of  the  steppes  of  Tartory,  Scythia,  and 
Siberia,  existing  there  in  great  profrision,  seemingly  belong  to  another 
race,  for  the  character  of  their  contents  argues  a  striking  distinction 
in  sepulchral  customs ;  and  those  of  which  we  have  details  are  perhaps 
of  a  more  recent  dat«  than  those  generally  which  arc  met  with  in 
Europe. 

Now,  looking  at  the  &ct  that  stone  monuments  are  frequent  in  the 
south,  while  tumuli  prevail  in  the  north,  and  that  both  ore  found 
together  in  India,  as  in  Britain ;  and  assuming  tho  existence  of  an 
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lodo-Europeaa  race,  we  infer  tliat  the  original  stock  aeparated  into 
two  atreams,  divided  probably  by  a  wide  interval  of  time,  and  flowed 
towards  t^e  north-weet  of  Europe  j  one,  the  stream  of  the  earliest 
migration,  the  stone-builders,  taking  a  course  through  Media,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Libya,  Mauritania,  and  thenoe  through  Iberia  and  Aquitania 
into  Britain ;  the  oUier,  the  barrow -builders,  flowing  through  Dacia 
and  Meeeia  into  Europe,  and  inundating  the  oounlriea  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  Atlantic  ocean,  and  breaking  on  tbe  shores  of  Scandinavia 
and  Briton.  This  hypotbeus  of  a  double  and  suoceaaive  migration 
of  the  Indo-Eurepeao  race,  commends  itself  as  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine, universally  accepted,  of  the  racial  divi^on  into  Gael  and  Kymrl 
The  Galli,  Gauls,  Gael,  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  are  the  more  an- 
cient ;  the  Eymri,  the  men  of  the  Bronze  Age,  the  more  modem  of 
the  two  migrations.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  these  successive 
migrations  it  is  obviously  impossible  t«  give  anything  like  an  approii- 
mation  to  tbe  truth,  for  we  have  no  reliable  data  to  go  by.  The 
accounts  which  British  historians  give  of  the  original  colonisation  of 
these  Lslands  must  be  considered  as  purely  fabulous ;  and  yet  fables 
and  myths  may  enshrine  some  particles  of  the  pure  ore  of  truth. 

Now,  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  would  have  us  believe  that  this  coim- 
tiy  received  its  eaiiiest  settlers  at  some  time  not  long  subsequent  to 
the  Trojan  war,  eleven  oeuturies  before  Christ ;  and  he  makes  his 
hero  Brutus  pass  from  Greece  into  Afiica  through  Mauritania,  thence 
into  Aquitaine  and  Britain. 

Here  may  be  dimly  shadowed  the  course  of  that  earliest  migration, 
of  which  we  have  qtoken.  The  true  date  of  the  arrival  of  those 
strangers  here,  may  have  been  centuries  earlier  than  the  date  assigned. 
The  siege  of  Troy  is  one  of  those  remote  epochs  that  serves  well  as  a 
hegira  to  any  transaction  that  is  really  shrouded  in  the  night  of  time, 
but  fain  would  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  authentic  histoiy.  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  affirm  in  what  probable  period  the  second  or 
Eymric  migration  occurred.  We  believe  they  were  the  same  people 
as  they  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  occupied  the  central  parts  and 
west  of  Europe,  and  to  whom  be  gave  the  name  of  KcXtu — Kelts. 
But  they  were  not  of  pure  blood  ;  before  they  had  reached  Qaul,  their 
type  was  modified  by  admixture  with  the  Turanian  elements  they 
had  encountered  on  the  way.  In  this  view,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty,  one  should  imagine,  in  determining  tbe  normal  Keltic  skull- 
form,  about  which  doctors  have  differed  so  much.  That  two  ancient 
peoples,  blanches  of  the  same  primitive  stock,  have  inhabited  these 
islands,  we  have  strong  and  growing  proof  from  the  reaenrches  in  tlie 
two  kinds  of  tumuli  that  ore  found  here,  and  known  as  long  and 
round  barrows.     From  the  former  are  obtained  skulls  of  longer,  and 
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&om  the  latter  skulla  of  81101167,  proportions — respectively  termed 
dolicbocephatio  and  bmctiycepliolic  skulls  ;  and  the  latter  appear, 
also,  to  have  belonged  to  people  characterised  by  greater  stature  and 
coarser  outline  than  the  [brmer.  These  hitter  people  we  apprehend 
to  have  been  tbe  men  of  the  Bronze  era — Kelts  or  KymrL  Moreover, 
these  two  akull-forms  have  theu"  analogues  in  the  eiisting  populaUon 
of  these  islandB.  In  Scotland,  where  the  Gael  prevails,  both  long  and 
ahurt  beads  are  found,  but  tbe  former  the  more  frequent.  In  Ireland, 
the  same  forms  again,  but  the  long  head  the  more  prevalent.  In 
Wales,  as  in  Brittany,  there  is  a  tendenoy  towards  bracbyoephalism. 
Amongst  the  English  generally  the  long  form  of  bead  is  the  more 
common;  derived,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  from  our  Anglo-Saion 
genealogy. 

But  we  had  well-nigb  forgotten  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Wame'a 
CtUic  TumuU  of  Donet.  The  county  of  Dorset  was  anciently  occu- 
pied by  a  people  who,  in  their  Kymrio  toi^:ue,  may  have  called  tbem- 
selves  "  Dwr-trigiawdwyr",  dwellers  by  the  water,  which  Ptolemy 
converted  into  ^ovpoiptfi^.  How  far  they  were  justified  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  this  appellation,  may  be  understood  by  a  glance 
at  their  territory  on  tbe  map,  presenting  a  seaboard  of  about  forty 
mUes  in  extent,  consisting  of  elevated  land  chiefly  of  the  clmlk  forma- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  been  generally  in  favour  with  the  Kymri, 
probably  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  The  whole  length  of 
this  southern  ridgcway  of  the  county  is  thickly  studded  with  tuniuli, 
interspersed  with  a  few  stone  remains.  And  the  tumuli  ore  also  seen 
throughout  tbe  county,  on  tbe  downs  and  high  lands  that  extend  into 
Wdta.     As  a  cautious  antiquary,  Mr.  Wame  observes ; — 

"  In  making  use  of  the  term  Celtic,  and  applying  it  appellatively 
to  tbe  Dorset  tumuli,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  describing  tbe 
sepulchral  remains  of  those  peoples  who  occupied  Britun  up  to  the 
period  of  Ctesar's  invasion," 

Seeing  the  divergence  of  opinions  that  still  prevails  on  the  Celtic 
question,  the  author  was  quite  right  in  premising  this  definition, 
though,  with  somewhat  more  of  boldness,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
assign  these  round  tumuli  to  the  men  of  the  Bronze  Age,  the  Kymri ; 
nor  would  it  make  any  difference  to  us  if  some  should  prefer  to  call 
them  Belgie,  considering,  as  we  do,  that  the  Kelto-Belgce  and  Kymri 
were  the  same  people.  Unfortunately,  we  are  denied  the  proof  to 
be  fotmd  in  skuU-form ;  for,  as  these  researches  were  made  before  the 
importance  of  that  mark  of  racial  charaoter  was  so  fully  appreciated 
as  it  is  now,  we  have  here  no  measurement  of  skulls,  We  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  general  typical  form  will  be  found, 
in  future  researches,  to  correspond  with  what  has  been  discovered 
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elsewhere  ia  round  bturows ;  Dr.  Thumam,  indeed,  has  tabulated  one 
skull  obtained  ^m  a  barrow  in  Purbeck,  that  presents  remarkably 
bmchjcephalio  proportions.  We  have  heard,  however,  of  long  skulls 
having  been  procured  from  certain  round  barrows  in  Dorsetshire ; 
and  it  b  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  probable  source  of  fallacy 
in  this  seemingly  contradictory  oTidence,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
not  all  the  skeletons  found  in  round  barrows  can  be  deemed  to  be 
coeval  with  them ;  and,  as  a  practical  su^estioQ,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  and  mode  of 
interment  of  the  bodies.  Without  this  precaution,  the  facta  them- 
selves would  possess  but  little  value  as  evidence.  These  researcheB 
eitend  to  the  investigation  of  oae  hundred  and  ninety  tumuli,  and 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wame  and  his  friends  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  carefulness  and  accurate  observation.  The  general 
results  are,  tiiat  fifly  per  cent  of  the  tumuli  were  found  to  contain 
cinerary  urns ;  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  contained  skeletons,  cf 
which  about  an  equal  number  were  found  interred  with  urns  as  with* 
out ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tumuli  presented  indicatioLs 
of  cremation  in  one  form  or  another.     The  author  observes : — 

"  The  principal  forms  of  deposit  appear  to  have  been  two — eitiier 
by  burjing  the  body  entire,  or  by  submitting  it  to  the  process  of 
creiaatiou,  an  operation  invariably  so  effectually  performed  that  '  the 
earthly  house'  was  resolved  into  a  very  small  compass,  the  few  whitened 
bones  which  alone  remained,  being  carefully  collected  and  deposited 
in  a  hollowed  cist,  small  grave,  or  in  an  lun  (usually  unbaked),  which 
was  placed  either  in  an  upright  or  inverted  position,  sometimes 
covered  by  a  flat  stone  or  protected  by  a  mass  of  flints  carefully  and 
skilfully  packed  around  it,  and  then  covered  with  the  superincumbent 
mound." 

In  the  Rimsbury  "  necropolis",  where  numerous  interments  were 
found,  the  extraordinary  fact  was  revealed  of  "tidetom  in  their  tV 
Ujriiij  fuuiui  lying  henecUK  the  urm."  These  Dorset  tumuli  are  dis- 
tinguished for  "  the  paucity  and  simplicity  of  their  contents";  &om 
dhich  Mr.  Wame  deducoa  the  inference  that — 

"Though  they  cauuot  be  placed  in  comparison  with  many  of  those 
of  Wiltshire,  and  the  still  more  prolific  and  illustrative  caima  and 
tumuli  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateniau  in  Derbyshire,  they  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  with  intense  interest,  and  as  their  examina- 
tioa  has  satisfactorily  established  the  fact  that  they  constitute  the 
earliest  series  of  tumuli  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  whilst  they 
identify  Dorset  as  one  of  the  earliest  colonised  portions  of  Britain." 

The  urns  are  for  the  most  port  of  a  very  rude  and  unartistio  form, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  admirable  plates  which  are  included  in  the 
work.  Weapons,  whether  of  bronxe  or  flint,  were  but  rarely  found ; 
the  former  in  ten  per  cent  of  the  tumuli,  and  the  latter  in  only  five 
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per  cent,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact  considering  tlie  abundance  of 
flint  that  exists  in  the  district.  But  bronze  and  flint  were  occaaion- 
ally  found  with  the  same  deposit.  Stone  implements  were  rarer  BtJU, 
only  ono  battle-axe  having  bees  discoTCred ;  but  that  one  was  beautifiilly 
shaped  and  polished.  In  one  exceptional  barrow  a  fine  bronze  dagger, 
having  an  ivory  handle,  was  found  in  apposition  with  two  iron  spear- 
heads. Throughout  the  contents  of  the  tumuli  there  was  a  general 
absence  of  an;  indication  of  Boman  art  or  influence,  "  all  is  puroly 
Celtic ;  and  a  fact  so  forcibly  attested  must  lead  to  the  inevitable 
oouolusion,  that  tumular  practice  con  be  only  ascribed  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  establishment,  and  possibly  to  the  advent,  of  the 
Bomaa  power."  Ornamental  objects  were  rare — a  few  beads  of  glass 
and  amber ;  the  latter  Bubstamce  seems  to  be  indicative  of  early  iater- 
course  with  the  Qermanio  tribes.  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  con- 
struction : — 

"  They  were  all  constructed  on  very  simple  designs,  oonsisting 
either  in  the  heaping  of  the  soil  over  the  deposit,  which  was  placed  ia 
a  cist  out  in  the  chalk,  or  laid  on  the  floor  of  tumuli  of  several  rear- 
ings,  and  in  parts  of  which  the  deposits  wero  either  collected  in  small 
heaps,  enclosed  in  urns,  sometimes  placed  in  rude  kistvaens,  or  pro- 
tected by  flints  carefully  packed  so  as  to  form  an  arch  or  dome  over 

But  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
valuable  information.  One  of  the  tumuli,  however,  is  too  singular  to 
pass  unnoticed.  It  was  of  very  large  size,  and  was  found  to  consist 
of  two  cairns  of  flints,  the  one  superimposed  on  the  other,  and  each 
capped  with  a  massive  stone,  on  the  underside  of  which  was  tha  figure 
of  a  concentric  oirole  incised,  precisely  resembling  those  described  by 
Mr.  Tate  in  Nortbmnberland.  In  the  lower  cairn  was  an  urn ;  on 
the  floor  sis  skeletons,  and  some  bones  of  the  ox. 

We  find  hero  no  instance  of  the  examination  of  a  long  barrow,  and 
regret  the  circumstance  the  more,  as  attention  has  been  attracted  by 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Thurnam  and  Mr.  Greenwell  in  tumuli  of  this 
description.  They  are  not  by  any  means  numerous  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  few  that  exist  there  are  chiefly  towards  the  northern  side  of 
the  county.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  contents  with  those  of  the  same  kind  in  other 
districts. 

Anthropologists  will  thank  Mr,  Wame  for  his  work.  In  a  subject 
of  BO  much  obscurity  as  the  investigation  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  a 
primitive  race,  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  any  fiict,  however 
trivial,  that  may  tend  to  dispel  some  portion  of  the  mystery  in  which 
the  subject  ia  enveloped.  Interesting  as  su<^  facts  may  be  to  the 
arcIuBologist,  to  the  authroiMlogist  they  are  doubly  acceptable. 


MEMOIRS  READ   BEFORE   THE   ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.' 

TiiE  first  in  the  seriee  of  fourteen  papers  contained  In  tlie  first  Tolumo 
is  one  hy  the  founder  and  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Hunt,  on 
"The  NATO's  Place  in  Nature,"  This  mysterioua  being,  whoac 
origin  and  destiny  are  problems  forced  upon  the  contemplation  aliko 
(tf  the  philanthropist  and  philcfflophcr,  ia  here  treated  in  a  critical, 
logical  spirit,  whose  object  is  truth,  although  it  may  proTe  to  be  in 
opposition  to  popular  notiouB,  which  are  not  always  founded  on 
wisdom  when  dictated  by  motives  of  benevolence.  The  author's 
object  in  this  essay  is  to  determine  the  Negro's  "  position  in  animated 
nature  and  the  station  to  be  asdgned  to  him  in  the  genus  homo." 
His  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  are  brought  under 
review,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  him  with  the  European.  The 
question  of  his  origin  is  not  entered  upon  at  all,  ae  being  unnecessary 
U)  the  consideration  of  the  Negro  as  he  is.  The  term  "  Negro"  is 
Umited  here  to  "  the  dark  woolly-headed  African  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Congo  River,"  and  "  escluding  all  who  have  any  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  hlood  in  their  veins."  Now  what  arc  his  physical 
diiitinctioDS  t  The  anatomist  will  tell  us  that  his  skeleton  differs  in 
many  particulars  from  that  of  the  European,  which  we  need  not 
purticulariso.  Who  has  not  noticed  his  stooping  gait,  his  long  weak 
limbs,  long  hands,  flat  feet,  and  projecting  jaws)  his  conrse,  crisp, 
woolly  hair  t  But  his  skull  presents  marked  features  of  difference — 
premiature  union  of  the  bones  gives  it  always  an  elongated  form — it  is 
never  round  or  oval  like  the  European— -and  this  is  accompanied  by 
an  arrest  of  development  of  the  brain.  The  skull  bears  a  greater 
retiemblance  to  the  European  female  or  child's  skull.  Its  capacity  is 
usually  below  the  standard  of  European  skulls,  though  higher  in  the 
scale  than  several  other  cognate  races.  {This  point  is  ably  illustrated 
in  this  volume  by' Dr.  Peacock,  who  contributes  a  paper  on  "The 
weight  of  the  Brain  in  the  Negro,  and  on  the  Capacity  of  the  Cranial 
Cavity.")  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  less  numerous  and  more 
massive  than  in  the  European. 

He  differs  agtun  in  his  ps}'chological  character.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  in  hb  history  that  he  has  never  civilised  himself,  or 
adopted  any  kind  of  civilisatioQ  with  which  he  baa  come  in  contact. 
He  ia  a  child  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  religion.     As  a  child  he 
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is  precocious  in  ability,  but  no  adva&oe  ia  mode  after  the  age  of  child- 
hood ia  post.  The  reflective  fiioulties  remain  undeveloped ;  he  U  in- 
capable of  generoliaation.  His  memory  is  good ;  aeusee  acute ;  and 
the  faculty  of  imitation  strong,  which  accounts  for  the  improved 
intelligence  which  domestic  slaves  have  exhibited  in  America ;  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  natural  intelligence  of  some  animals  is  im- 
proved by  training  and  domestication.  But  in  all  instances  in  which 
the  Negro  has  been  observed  to  acquire  European  features  and  intelli- 
gence, it  has  resulted  from  admixture  of  European  blood.  His  moral 
qualities  are  a  paradox :  he  ia  at  once  kind,  affectionate,  hospitable ; 
revengeful,  treocherouB,  Benaual  and  mendacioua  The  deductions 
which  the  author  draws  from  these  facta,  are — 

"  1.  That  diere  are  good  reoaona  for  clasaifying  him  as  a  distinct 
species  from  the  European.  2.  That  the  analogies  are  more  numerous 
between  the  Negro  and  Ape,  than  between  the  European  and  Ape. 
3.  That  he  is  intellectually  inferior  to  the  European,  4,  That  he 
becomes  more  humanised  when  in  natural  subordination  to  the  Euro- 
pean than  under  any  other  circumstances.  5,  That  the  Negro  race 
con  only  be  humanised  and  civilised  by  the  European.  6.  That  Euro- 
pean civihsation  is  not  suited  to  the  Negro's  requirements." 

The  autiior,  in  fact,  declares  his  opinion  that  the  Negro's  place  in 
nature  is  that  of  inferiority,  indeed  of  servitude,  to  the  more  highly 
organised  races.  If  bis  degraded  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
be  the  consequence  of  an  ori^al  curse,  this  opinion  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  nature.  We  cannot  revoke  his  destiny,  but  we  may 
endeavour  to  render  it  more  tolerable.  Let  not  Dr.  Hunt  be  misun- 
derstood. He  abhors  slavery  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Society ;  thai  slavery  which  is  known  by  the  atrocious  barbarities 
with  which  it  is  identified ;  but  slaveiy  in  his  views  has  another 
meaning.  It  ia  simply  the  subordination  of  an  inferior  to  a  supericn: 
race,  which,  when  practically  carried  out  on  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice,  is  capable  of  improving  the  condition  and  nature  of  the 
inferior  race,  and  of  conferring  on  the  Negro  an  existence,  which,  in 
comparison  with  his  natural  state,  ia  a  paradise.  With  all  the  disad- 
vantages he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  his  type  there  is  improved  mentally  and  physically;  the 
duration  of  bis  life  increased.  The  question,  however,  may  be  asked, 
why  not  civilise  him  at  home  I  Let  the  attempt  be  made  and  per- 
severed in  by  all  means.  Let  every  moral  and  religious  influence  be 
made  to  bear  upon  him.  The  probability  is,  that  the  object  aimed 
at  will  be  much  easier  attained  when  he  is  separated  Irom  his  savage 
associations. 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  liberated  Negroes, 
uuderthe  influence  of  English  institutions,  present  but  sorry  examples 
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of  the  dTilisation  we  desire  to  introduce  amougBt  them.  Alas  I  tiiey 
generally  show  a  greEkter  aptitude  for  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of 
the  European.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  those  free 
Negroes  were  criminals  before  thej  were  enslaved,  no  wonder  that 
their  freedom  is  not  conspicuous  for  a  higher  scale  of  morality.  The 
idea  entertained  in  some  quartern  of  the  Negro's  equality  with  the 
European,  must  be  abandoned ;  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  expe- 
rience i  it  is  an  aasumptioD  contradicted  by  evidence.  Our  duty  is 
equally  clear,  and  is  not  rendered  less  imperative  by  the  demonstia- 

Capt^n  Richard  Burton  oontributeB  "Notes  connected  with  the 
Dahoman,"  which  contain  useful  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
Africans,  especially  as  regards  their  language  and  certuin  peculiar 
cnstome,  for  the  details  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  memoir 
itself.  And  we  must  adopt  the  same  course  in  reference  to  a  p&per 
by  Mr.  Sellon,  "  on  the  PhaUic  Worship  of  India." 

Mr.  Prittjiard  has  a  paper  "on  Certain  Anthropological  Matters 
respecting  the  South  Sea  Islanders  (the  Samoana,")  curious  customs 
relating  to  marriage ;  and  in  a  second  paper  "  on  Vitt  and  its  inhar- 
bitanta,"  the  author  gives  some  important  information  on  the  com- 
paiative  anthropology  of  that  mixed  race,  amongst  whom  it  was  his 
lot  to  dwell  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

llree  papers  by  Mr.  William  Bollaert,  viz.,  "  Observations  on  the 
Past  and  Present  Populations  of  the  New  World,"  "  Introduction  to 
the  Pal£ecf;raphy  of  America,"  etc,  and  "some  account  of  the  Astro- 
nomy of  the  Red  Man  of  the  New  World,"  etc.  comprise  a  large 
amount  of  detail  which  will  be  useful  to  the  student  of  anthropology. 
The  author  reviews  the  population  of  the  various  states  and  republics 
of  North  and  Sooth  America.  The  one  great  fact  established  is  its 
large  decrease  since  the  discovery  of  America.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  were  one  hundred  million  natives  before  the  discoveiy, 
whilst  at  the  present  time  there  may  be  only  ten  or  twelve.  Here  is 
a  lom  of  ninety  milhons.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  law  that  the  native 
races  everywhere  should  diminish  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man.  In  the  United  States  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Red  Indian  are 
disappearing  wholesale.  In  the  West  India  islands  the  aboriginal 
Luotyans  and  Caribs  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Negro  race, 
who  were  first  imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  are  dying  out 
in  Mexico  and  the  Aigentjne  Repubhc  More  favoured  by  climate  in 
other  parts  of  the  New  World,  it  seems  to  flourish,  as  in  the  West 
India  islands,  three-fourths  of  the  population  there  consist  of 
Negroes. 

The  population  of  the  New  Worid  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Bollaert  to 
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have  amountod  In  the  year  18fl3  to  nearly  eeTcnty-fotir  millions,  of 
whom  thirty-eight  were  white,  twelve  black,  eleven  Indian,  and 
eleven  and  a  half  mixed  breeds.  The  mixed  breeds  eiiet  in  endless 
Tarietiea ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Mestizo,  Mulatto,  and  Zambo, 
reeultisg  from  the  union  of  the  white  with  the  Indian  and  Negro, 
and  of  the  Indian  with  the  Negro.  From  these  hybrid  atocka  a 
strange  confiieion  of  races  ensues,  ^hich  aeema  to  have  ihe  effect  of 
impairing  their  proltficness.  Emancipation  of  the  Negro  has  not 
improved  hia  moral  character.     "  In  Lima  and  throughout  Peru  the 

free  Negroes  are  a  plague  to  society Dishonesty  seems  to  be 

a  part  of  their  nature ;  and,  moreover,  all  their  tastes  are  coarse  and 
sensual  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Negro,  in  respect  to  capability  for 
mental  improvement,  is  far  behind  the  European."  Contrast  the 
condition  of  Lima  and  Peru  with  the  republic  of  Chile,  where  there 
Bie  no  mixed  breeds,  no  Indian  or  Negro  blood.  There,  "  Wealth 
and  population  are  increasing  rapidly.  In  the  last  thirty  yean  landed 
property  has  risen  tenfold :  its  porta  are  scenes  of  the  greatest 
activity ;  mining  and  agricidture  are  most  prosperous  ;  th^  public 
treasury  has  always  a  surplus ;  public  works  of  great  magnitude  are 
continually  going  on,"  etc. 

Such  are  the  indications  of  the  superiority  of  the  European  races 
over  the  aboriginal  and  mixed  breeds  of  South  America,  and  where  is 
this  contrast  between  energy  and  indolence,  prosperity  and  wretched- 
ness, virtue  and  crime,  civilisation  and  barbarism,  so  strongly  marked 
as  in  the  United  States  ?  The  white  man  is  destined  to  be  the  reno- 
vator of  the  world. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  red  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
by  signs,  was  the  same  in  principle  to  that  which  was  used  In  the  Old 
World,  namely  by  figures,  pictures  and  symbols.  The  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  New  World  were  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the 
tribes ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  structure  is  different  fWtm  that  of  any 
other  known  language.  They  were  represented  by  hieroglyphics. 
But  the  pictorial  scratches  on  the  rocks  of  North  America  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico,  and  this  again  is  leas 
artistic  than  the  system  which  prevailed  in  Central  America,  and  to 
which  the  Maya  language  is  the  key,  as  the  Coptic  is  to  the  Hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  In  Peru  there  existed  a  curious  method  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  by  a  certain  mechanical  contrivance  of  strings 
and  knots,  called  Quipa  •  and  we  see  there  ancient  atone  monuments 
with  figurative  sculptures,  but  no  hieroglyphics. 

Their  mode  of  the  computation  of  time,  their  chronology,  astronomy, 
their  zodiacs  and  calendars,  are  as  curious  and  as  original  as  their 
picture-writing ;  so  different,  indeed,  from  anything  we  find  in  the 
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Old  World  BB  to  juHtif^  the  opinion  that  the  red  man  inuBt  have  in- 
rented  his  own  Byrtem.  The  history  of  hia  ancient  civilisation  ia  one 
erf  the  deep  myateriea  the  anthropolc^ist  will  eudeavour  to  penetrate, 

"  The  Hietoiy  of  Anthropology"  is  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Bendyahe. 
In  reference  to  the  subjects  we  have  just  noticed,  we  find  it  here 
stated  that  "  the  discovery  of  America  gave  rise  to  the  first  polygeniat 
doctrines  of  modem  times."  "In  IS12  it  was  found  necessaiy  to 
publish  the  fiunous  declaration  that  all  the  Indians  were  descended 
from  Adam  and  Eve,"  to  check  the  atrocious  acta  of  the  Spaniarda. 
But  Paracelsus  was  the  first  to  assert  the  plurality  of  the  orig^  of 
mankind;  and  Isaac  Peyrere  in  1655  ventured  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Prfe-Adamita — that  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  the  first  human 
beings.  Mr.  Bendyshe  traces  the  various  opinions  held  by  the  phi- 
loBophera  of  Greece  on  the  origin  of  man  ;  he  includes  in  his  essay  a 
translation  of  the  treatise  of  Fabricius,  "On  ihe  human  inhahitanU  of 
our  globe,  who  art  of  one  and  the  tame  epeda  and  origin"  contaioing  a 
great  deal  of  curious  matter ;  and  he  quotes  largely  from  the  S^ttem 
of  Nature,  of  Linnseus,  who  seemed  greatly  puzzled  to  know  wbere  to 
place  man  in  his  zoolc^cal  claaaification  ;  he  placed  him  at  the  top  of 
the  animal  scale,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  man  ia  distinguished 
from  all  other  animals  principally  by  the  posBesaion  of  reason  ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  he  differa  from  them  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind. 
There  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  highest  type  of  man  and  ^e 
lowest,  than  there  is  between  the  lowest  typo  of  man  and  the  highest 
species  of  apej  yet  debased  as  his  nature  may  be,  he  possesBes  still  a 
peydaeal  ductility  that  separatee  him  widely  from  the  brute.  The 
so  called  "  missing  link "  between  the  animal  and  man  had  been  by 
some  enthusiastic  anthropologistB  deemed  at  lei^h  discovered  in  the 
celebmted  Neanderthal  akuU.  But  this  dream  has  been  scattered  by 
Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  who  baa  here  a  dissertation  "  On  the  Neanderthal 
skull  and  its  peculiar  conformation  explained  anatomically,"  wherein 
is  shown  that  its  peculiar  type  has  mainly  resulted  from  premature 
oeidfication  of  the  sutures.  That  this  particular  skull  cannot,  in  fact, 
be  r^arded  as  typical  of  a  race,  but  as  an  abnormal  or  exa^cratod 
specimen  of  an  organisatioQ  that  is  common  to  several  races,  and 
termed  dolichocephaUsm. 

Ancient  skull-forms  are  further  described  by  Ur.  Carter  Blake  in 
his  "  Remarks  oa  the  Human  remains  from  the  Miickle  Heog  in  the 
Island  of  Unat,  Shetland,"  which  is  a  companion  paper  to  Mr.  Roberts's 
acconnt  of  "  The  discovery  of  large  Kist-vaens  on  the  Miickle  Heog 
containing  Urns  of  Chloritic  Schist."  These  papers  are  illuatrated 
by  two  plates  of  the  urns  and  skulls,  exceedingly  veil  engraved. 
But  we  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  very  able  papers  by  Dr.  Thuruam,  "  On 
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the  twn  Principal  Forma  of  Ancient  British  and  O&ulish  Sknlla,' 
(Parts  L  and  ii.)  "  with  Appendix  of  Tables  of  Measurement."  Theae 
papera  are  illustrated  by  plates  and  woodcuts,  ^^'ho  were  the  ancient 
British  people  I  ■  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  Did  they  consist  of  one  distinct  race,  to 
which  the  term  Celtic  has  been  applied,  or  of  more  than  one  pre-historio 
race)  The  researches  of  Dr.  Thumam  and  others  in  the  tumuU 
of  this  country  reveal  the  existence,  at  all  events,  of  two  distinct 
types  of  skull-form ;  the  one  long,  the  other  short  or  round  ;  and 
tiiea%  types  so  associated  with  distinct  forms  of  the  tumuli,  that  Dr. 
Thumam  laya  down  the  axiom — "Long  bairowa — long  skulls  ;  round 
barrows — round  skulls."  In  the  round  tumuli,  bronze  weapons  are 
found,  and  atone;  in  the  long  tumuli,  etone  only.  In  theformer,  the 
bones  belong  to  a  tall  stalwart  race;  in  the  latter,  they  denote  a 
people  of  short  stature.  The  round  tumuli  belong  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  this  country  at  the  period  of  CBesar'a  invasion,  who  are  said 
to  be  one  with  the  people  of  Celtic  and  Belgic  Caul,  The  long  or 
chambered  tumuli  appear  to  indicate  a  more  ancient  people,  tiiat 
people  probably  who  inhabited  "Britanniee  pars  interior  "  in  Cteaar's 
time.  This  form  of  l>arrow  is  found  in  Dorset,  in  North  Wilts,  and  In 
Gloucestershire  (the  country  of  the  Dobuni),  and  in  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  Dobuni  were  certainly  not  of  Belgic  or  Gaulish 
origin,  like  the  BelgfB  of  Wilts,  the  Atrebates  of  Berks,  or  the  R^ni 
of  Sussex.  We  are  at  variance  with  the  French  in  our  estimation  of 
the  relative  antiquity  of  these  two  skull  forms.  With  them  the  older 
(Oaelie)  is  round,  and  the  latter  (Kymric)  is  long.  Retzins  considered 
the  Celtic  type  to  bo  long ;  and  the  round  or  hrachycephalic  skulls 
from  Graulisb  tombs  to  belong  t«  a  pre-Celtic  Turanian  race,  repre- 
sented  fay  the  ancient  Basques.  But  the  Basque  skull-form  is  now 
admitted  to  be  of  the  long  or  dolichocephalic  type.  The  evidence  is 
strong  that  the  long  type  preceded  the  round  in  this  coimtry ;  but  it 
was  not  the  same  in  France  t  the  two  types  are  there  found  together 
oocasionally,  whence  we  infer  that  the  races  came  in  contact  earlier 
there  dian  in  England.  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  Bateman,  and  Wilson 
agree  with  Dr.  Thumam  in  considering  the  braohycephalic  typo  the 
form  of  ancient  British  skulls  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period. 
There  ia  a  sinularity  between  the  ancient  Basque  skull  and  the  long 
skulls  of  the  long  tumulL  Does  tliis  point  to  a  common  Iberian, 
Berber,  or  Phoenician  origin  1  The  brachycephalous  type  is  found  in 
the  Scandinavian  chambered  tumuli  of  the  stone  age ;  and  it  charac- 
terises the  modem  Germans,  Slavonians,  and  Mongolians;  and  Dr. 
Thumam  sees  so  great  a  correspondence  between  the  skull  forms  of 
the  brachycephalous  Briton,  Gaul,  and  Scandinaviui,  and  modem 
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Finn,  that  he  vonld  bare  no  difficulty,  on  sufficient  evidence,  in  ad- 
mitting their  oommon  origin.  The  two  diBtinot  t3rpea  of  akull  are  still 
found  to  exist  in  the  British  population.  la  Ireland  it  ia  dolicho- 
cephaloug ;  in  Wales,  the  form  inclines  to  brachycephalism.  "  It 
appeara  to  me,"  Dr.  Thumam  observes,  "  worthy  of  inquiry  whether 
these  two  peoples  are  not,  iu  truth,  the  descendants,  and  repiesenta- 
Uves,  the  latter  of  the  peojde  of  the  round,  the  former  of  those  of  the 
long  barrows." 

If  this  be  so,  the  distinct  skull-forms  cannot  be  received  as  evidence 
of  distinct  races,  but  taken  in  oonnection  with  the  gradations  by 
which  they  merge  into  each  other  fh)m  the  two  extremes,  as  indica- 
tiona  of  a  race  whose  physical  forma  have  been  modified  by  circum- 
stances during  the  lapse  of  ^;es.  That  race  being  the  Indo  European, 
with  its  Gaelic,  Kymrio,  and  other  modifications  and  branches. 

The  publication  of  the  Society's  second  volume  of  Memoir*  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  who  are  interested  tn  the  science,  and 
did  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  papers  read  and  dia- 
eusBed  at  the  Society's  meetings.  The  thirty  papers  which  it  includes, 
present,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  very  large  amount  of  information 
of  great  variety,  which,  for  our  own  convenience,  we  wilt  arrange  under 
the  several  heads  of  Archaic,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Comparative 
anthropology— a  classification  for  whiph  we  are  indebted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  do  not  pretend  to  give  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
anything  like  an  analysis  of  the  Afemoirs,  and  must  he  content  to 
direct  attention  to  those  which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  worthy  of 
notice.  The  last  in  the  series,  is  decidedly  not  the  least  in  import- 
ance, therefore  we  wish  to  take  it  fiist,  "  On  Blood  Relationship  in 
Mairiage,"  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  The  author,  who  is  Deputy -Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  was  induced  to  institute  this  inquiry  with  the 
view  of  determining  what  proportion  of  the  cases  of  idiocy  and  other- 
mental  disease  that  fell  under  his  inspection  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  blood  alliance  in  the  families  in  which  they  occurred  ;  and  having 
satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  he  enlarged  the  field  of  his  inquiries  to 
other  districts  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efibcta 
of  marriages  of  consanguinity  on  the  physical  and  mental  constitution 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  results  obtained  are  confirmatory  of  the 
popular  conviction  that  such  marriages  are  injurious  to  the  offspring, 
inquiries  of  this  kind  are  surroimded  with  difficulties,  and  one  great 
value  of  this  paper  consists  in  its  showing  how  such  difficulties  should 
be  met,  and  how  muoh  caution  and  judgment  are  required  in  deducing 
iegitimato  conclusions.  Cases  which  appear  to  be  startling  evidence 
of  the  evil  consequence  of  the  union  of  relations  in  marriage  may  be 
tnned  down  by  extending  the  range  of  oliscrvfttion  to  unions  when  no 
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relationship  exists,  for  ereii  they  may  exhibit  equally  deplorable 
results.  The  children,  if  cousins,  may  be  as  healthy  as  any  other ; 
and  again,  a  natural  defect  in  the  parents  may  not  show  itself  until 
the  third  or  fourth  generation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  blood 
alliance  does  not  of  itself  generate  diseBse  or  infirmity,  it  strengthens 
and  intensifies  those  proclivities  in  the  pareuts'  constitutions  which 
tend  to  the  production  of  disease  in  the  oS^pring.  Therefore  the 
risk  attending  such  marriages  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  author 
states,  in  reference  to  the  liahing  villages  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland,  that  "  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  physical  and  mental 
strengtii  tn  these  communities,  i^ich  is  popularly  attributed  to  the 
system  of  in-and-in  breeding.  When  compared  with  the  agricultural 
population,  or  with  the  tradespeople  of  the  smalt  towns  of  the  neigh- 
iHturhood,  they  are,  aa  a  race,  inferior  both  in  bodily  vigour  and  in- 
tellectual capacity."  ....  Their  heads  are  small,  so  that  *'  the 
average  size  of  hat,  which  is  for  Scotland  7J  inches,  represeutiog  a 
head  22  j  inches  in  circumference,  is  for  the  fisliing  villages  from  Fife 
to  CaittmesH  G|  and  7  inches,  representing  circumferences  of  21^  and 
22  inches."     The  defect  has  become  almost  a  racial  character. 

Dr.  Gibb,  who  is  well  known  for  his  researches  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  larynx,  contributes  an  important  paper,  "  On  Essen- 
titj  Points  of  Difference  between  the  I>arynx  of  the  Negro  and  that 
of  the  White  Man."  These  points  consist  chiefly  in  the  large  deve- 
lopment of  certain  small  cartilages  connected  with  the  vocal  cords  in 
the  Negro,  which  are  altogether  absent  in  the  white  race,  or  are  so 
minute  Uiat  veiy  few  British  anatomists  have  any  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  existence.  But  the  great  interest  of  this  discovery 
con^sts  in  the  fact,  that  the  same  structdres  are  also  lately  deve- 
loped in  the  quadrumana.  The  skull  comes  in  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  notice. 

There  are  papers  "On  the  Iconography  of  the  Skull;"  "On  the 
Orthographic  Projection  of  the  Skull;"  and  the  "Description  of  a 
New  Goniometer,"  by  Dr.  Broca  of  Paris.  The  question  mooted  ia 
aa  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods  of  delineation, 
geometric  and  perspective,  neither  of  which  can  be  affirmed  to  be 
absolutely  superior  to  the  other,  and  both  must  be  held  in  subordi- 
nate estimation  to  accurate  measurement,  from  which  alone  can  be 
obtjuned  those  data  of  form  and  size,  which  serve  aa  a  basis  <^  com- 
parison between  races  as  well  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake  follows  with  a  paper  "  On  Certain  Simious  Skulls, 
with  especial  reference  to  a  Skull  from  Louth,  in  Ireland  ;"  and  Dr. 
Beddoe  "  On  the  Head-forms  of  the  West  of  England ;"  and  again, 
"  On  the  Testimony  of  Local  Phenomena  in  the  West  of  England  to 
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the  Pennaoenoe  of  Anthropological  Types.'  Br.  Beddoe  deduces  tha 
omclaaioii  that  the  people  of  the  west  of  England  are  decidedly  doU- 
cbocephatic.  He  attaches  very  much  importance  to  colour  as  a  laoe- 
tuark,  and  says,  "  there  is  a  certain  chromatic  character,  the  fre- 
quency of  which  I  have  myself  observed  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
most  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  of  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  West  of  England.  ....  The  conjunction  of  blue,  cerulean,  or 
ash-grey  eyes,  with  dark  hair,  Im>ws,  and  lashes,  which  Dr.  Barnard 
Davis  calls,  for  Ebortness  sake,  "the  Keltic  eye."  Having  found  this 
combination  frequent  everywhere  where  Keltic  blood  may  be  supposed 
to  abound,  and  scarcely  any  where  else,  I  believe  it  to  Aimish  a  pretty 
good  index  of  the  presence  of  Kelts."  The  typical  form  of  Keltio 
akuIlB  he  considers  to  be  "  pear-shaped,"  or  "  coffin-headed,"  "  varying 
in  length,  but  usually  rather  dolichous."  The  author's  observations 
are  worthy  of  great  attention. 

There  are  several  other  papers  on  matters  relating  to  anatomy, 
[^ysiology,  and  psychology,  which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over, 
and  as  we  enter  the  domain  of  descriptive  anthropology,  we  cast  a 
passing  glance  "  On  the  Dervishes  of  the  East,"  by  Arrainius  Vam- 
bery  ;  "  The  Gallinaa  of  Sierra  Leone,"  by  Mr.  Harris  ;  "  The  People 
inhabiting  Spain,"  by  Mr.  Beavan ;  and  pause  awhile  on  Mr.  Bol- 
laert's  "  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Anthropology  of  the 
New  World,"  which,  together  with  his  paper  "  On  the  Maya  Hiero- 
glyphic Alphabet  of  Yucatan,"  fonn  a  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Memoin,  and  become  a 
connected  account  of  one  great  division  of  the  human  race.  The 
author  passes  in  review  the  various  theories  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded at  different  periods  to  explain  the  probable  source  from 
where  America  obtained  her  original  population.  The  Jews,  the 
Phtenicians,  the  Celts,  the  Mongols,  the  Tartars,  have  all  had  their 
torn,  bnt  not  one  of  them  has  helped  forward  the  solution  of  this 
great  problem.  The  red  men  themselves  believe  they  are  a  separate 
branch  of  the  human  family,  and  this  view  Mr,  Bollaert  has  adopted  ; 
for  afler  a  long  familiarity  with  bis  subject,  he  admits  that  he  can 
form  no  other  opinion  than  that  which  arises  from  the  conviction  of 
their  origin  being  distinct  from  that  of  the  white  man.  He  Is  a  poly- 
genist.     This  hypothesis  will  probably  continue  an  open  question. 

The  author  takes  a  cursoiy  view  of  the  various  tribes,  nations,  and 
peoples  of  the  New  World,  ancient  and  modem,  from  the  frozen 
lands  of  North  America  to  Capo  Horn,  The  mounds  of  Ohio,  the 
Tinned  cities,  pyramids,  tombs,  roads,  aqueducts  of  Mexico;  the 
■tone  monuments,  temples,  palaces  of  Central  America  and  Peru. 
The  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  coptemplation  of  such  stupendous 
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remaina  of  an  ancient  civilisation,  the  origin  and  history  of  which  ia 
-hidden  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Our  author,  however,  believes  it  to 
be  OS  indigenous  as  the  race  itself.  Some  faint  hope  remans  that  the 
mysterious  cartouches  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  the  temples  of 
Yucatan,  may  yet  be  made  to  give  up  their  secrots  to  the  spell  of 
that  Maya  alphabet,  which  is  the  lost  and  moat  important  addition  to 
Mexican  discovery.  A  Spanish  Francisco,  monk,  Di^o  de  Landa, 
who  went  to  Yucatan  aud  died,  the  second  Bishop  of  Merida,  in  1759, 
has  the  merit  of  handing  down  to  posterity  this  precious  firagment, 
whiuh  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.  His  zeal  for 
religion,  as  then  understood,  led  him  to  destroy  all  the  Maya  MSS.  he 
could  find,  for  their  uncouth  pakeography  could  be,  he  thou^t,  no 
other  than  the  devil's  own  handiwork ;  haply,  some  stray  document 
may  yet  be  found  that  escaped  destruction,  and  with  the  clue  we  now 
poaaess  may  throw  some  imeipeoted  light  on  these  visions  of  the 
past.  Wc  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bollaert  is  now  engaged  in  com- 
paring the  hieroglyphics  of  Yucatan,  Paleuque,  Copan,  etc,  by  this 
Maya  alphabet 

We  must  not  leave  the  New  World  without  noticing  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Seemann  "  On  the  Resemblance  of  Inscriptions  found  on  Ancient 
British  Rocks  with  those  of  Central  America."  This  paper  is  illus- 
trated by  a  plate.  Two  of  the  figures  are  quite  identical  with  the 
concentric  circles  incised  on  the  Northumbrian  rocks,  and  elsewhere, 
.and  described  by  Mr.  Tate  [  but  we  must  admit  that  the  other 
figures  do  not  impress  us  with  any  resemblance  at  alL  They  were 
discovered  in  a  district  of  Yeraguas,  New  Granada,  "  once  densely 
peopled  by  a  nation  that  buried  their  dead  in  stone  cista,  accompanied 
by  their  weapons,  ornaments,  potteries,  and  other  household  articles.'' 
Here  is  food  for  speculation  on  the  possibility  of  an  ancient  inter- 
course between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  ELtid  we  agree  with  the 
author  that  more  facts  are  wanted  before  wo  may  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  natural  bridge  between  them,  by  which  alone  such  inter- 
course could  have  taken  place. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  archaic  anthropology.  Mr.  West- 
ropp  has  a  paper  "  On  Analogous  Forms  of  Implements  among  Eaily 
{tod  Primitive  Races."  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  flint,  stone,  and 
bronze  weapons  or  implements  of  uncivilised  man  were  manufactured 
after  the  same  types  all  over  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves evidences  of  high  antiquity,  but  of  a  low  aud  barbarous  stage 
of  society,  for  stone  hatchets  are  found  at  this  day  amongst  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  The  transition  irom  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms, 
from  the  flint  to  the  metal,  is  an  evidence  of  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  countries  where  they  are  found. 
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A  Beries  of  Reports  on  arcbceoio^cel  reeearohea  in  Scotland  follows. 
Mr.  Petrie  contributes  "A  Notice  of  Brooba  and  Fiots'-houses  in 
Orkney;"  Mr.  Anderaon,  "A  Report  on  the  Ancient  Remains  of 
Caithness ;"  "  A  Report  on  Explorations  into  the  Arohaic  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Islands  of  Unst,  Braaaay,  and  the  Mainland  of  Zetland," 
by  Dr.  Hunt ;  and  a  third  "  Report,"  by  Mr.  Tate,  "  of  the  Zetland 
Anthropological  Expedition."  Mr.  Anderson  gives  a  very  interesting 
report  of  the  ancient  burial  mounds  of  Caithness,  which  consiitt  of 
"grey "and  "green"  cairns,  and  chambered  tumuli  of  the  long  and 
circular  form.  Certain  long  cums  were  ascertained,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  chambered  barrows  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  in 
having  at  the  extremities  "  horns,"  or  double  walls  of  a  cresccutio 
shape,  the  use  of  which  ia  totally  unknown.  A  abort  cairn  of  eimUar 
structure  was  excavated,  which  proved  to  be  as  singular  in  its  con- 
tents, as  unique  in  type.  It  contained  both  human  and  animal 
bones,  burned  and  nnbumed,  fr^ments  of  ware,  a  hammer  of  grey 
granit«  perforated  and  poliahed,  flint  airow-heada  and  a  flint  kniib. 
Bronze  implements  are  sometimes  found  in  tbcae  oaims,  thorofore 
they  must  clearly  be  assigned  to  the  bronze  age,  although  implements 
of  fiint  and  stone  are  most  numerous.  The  Picts'-houaes,  aa  thuae  of 
Oi^ey,  are  decidedly  chambered  caime  or  barrowa  of  the  same  era. 
The  expedition  to  the  Zetland  isles  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  Miickle  Heog,  or  "  large 
burial  mound"  in  Unat,  and  reported  in  the  former  volume  of  the 
Mttnmrt.  Theae  conaiated  of  skulls  and  uma  of  "  chloritic  schist ;" 
the  material  proves  to  be  steatite,  which  was  no  doubt  worked  up  in 
a  soft  slate,  like  other  day,  and  baked.  Although  the  expectations 
of  the  party  aa  to  farther  discoveries  in  this  spot  were  not  realised, 
their  labours  received  eome  compensation  in  other  directions,  parti- 
cularly in  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Hunt,  in  the  Island  of  Brassay,  of  a 
atone  implement  of  new  type,  and  at  Safeater  of  a  great  number  of 
rude  stone  implements  connected  with  an  underground  structure,  as 
well  OS  lying  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  present  no 
trace  of  polish,  are  most  rudely  fashioned,  and  seem  to  be  "  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  flint  implements  of  the  drift  and  poliahed 
celts,"  Stone  battle  axes,  or  ateiabartoa,  of  a  more  finished  style  of 
art,  are  very  commonly  found  in  Zetland. 

On  examining  some  graves  in  peat  soil.  Dr.  Hunt  was  struok  with 
the  <»rcumatance  that  in  one  of  the  ciata  there  were  merely  a  few 
traces  of  the  body  remaining,  which  seemed  to  be  caused  by  a  che- 
mical action  of  a  nature  contraty  to  that  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  that  substance.  This  question  ia  treated  in  a  paper  "On  the  In- 
fluence of  some  kinds  of  Peat  in  dcatroyuig  the  Human  Body,"  etc.. 
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by  Dr.  Hunt ;  and  at  the  some  time  and  place  a  stone  vas  brought  to 
light,  having  some  Bunio  characters  moised  upon  its  under  aide. 
The  inscription  has  been  submitted  to  several  eminent  Runio  schulara, 
but  without  any  decisive  explanation  of  its  meaning  j  their  various 
opiaioua  are  recorded  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Interpretation  of  some  In- 
scriptions on  atones  recently  discovered  in  the  Islands  of  Braesay, 
Zetland,"  etc.,  by  Dr.  James  Hunt 

With  regard  to  the  brochs  and  Picts'-houses  of  Orkney,  Mr.  Petrie 
observes,  that  "the  name  PicU'-honue  is  applied  indiacrimiuately,  in 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  to  every  sort  of  ancient  strwjture ; " 
these  to  which  his  researches  refer,  are  of  that  class  which  resemble 
a  bowl-shaped  barrow,  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  chambered  caims. 
The  broobs  are  oiroular  towers,  which  were  probably  occupied  as 
atron^olds,  but  it' appears  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  them. 
These  Memoirs  are  illustrated  with  plates. 

Mr.  Morris  presents  a  "Beport  of  Explorations  conducted  in  the 
Kirkhead  Cave  at  Ulverstone."  The  objects  di^terred  oouaist  of 
portions  of  human  remains,  animnl  bones,  bronze  weapons,  a  disk  of 
polished  granite,  and  a  flint  flake.  We  can,  therefore,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  referring  these  relics  to  the  bronze  age,  and  probably  to 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion,  as  a,  coin  of  Domitian 
had  been  previously  discovered 

Historical  anthropology  is  represented  by  Dr.  Bower's  paper  "  On 
Ancient  Slavery."  The  author  commences  his  subject,  "ab  ovo," 
firom  the  curse  on  Canaan,  and  traces  the  consequenoes  of  that  sen- 
tence in  relation  to  the  political  economy  of  the  Jews.  Slavery  was 
sanctioned  under  t^e  Hebrew  polity,  and  it  has  prevailed,  in  one 
form  or  another,  from  the  earliest  historical  period  until  now.  The 
author  gives  an  account  of  it  as  it  existed  amongst  the  classic  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  Negro  has  ever  been  a  slave,  and  time  alone  will 
prove  whether  he  be  destined  to  work  out  his  existence  aa  "  a  servant 
of  servants,"  or  to  perish  through  his  own  incapacity  for  riung  to  the 
standard  of  civilised  races.  If  his  inferiority  be,  as  the  author 
thinks,  penal,  the  .one  or  the  other  of  those  alternatives  must  in&I- 
libly  occur. 
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Ha  WALLACE  ON  NATURAL  SELECTION  APPLIED  TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

To  tAe  Editor  of  the  A  tdhnpoloffieat  Renea. 

Sib, — In  the  last  number  of  your  periodical.  Dr.  Hunt's  paper  "  Ou 
the  Application  of  the  Principle  of  NatunJ  Selection  to  Anthropo- 
logy," which  was  read  at  Nottingham,  is  printed  at  length.  I  beg, 
therefore,  a  little  of  your  apace  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  being  entirely 
"  illogical,"  in  the  applicHtion  which  I  have  elsewhere  made  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man. 

Br.  Hunt  selects  from  my  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  Human  Races, 
etc,  deduced  from  the  Theory  of  Natural  Section,"  published  in  the 
Renew  of  May,  1864,  two  statements  of  opinion  which  are  not,  per- 
hapo,  very  important  parts  of  that  paper,  and  maintains  that  tbey  are 
not  fairly  deducible  from  Mr.  Darwin's  principles.  The  first  is,  "  Man 
may  have  been,  indeed  I  believe  must  have  been,  once  a  homogeneous 
race."  The  second  is  tliat,  "Man  may  and  probably  will  in  the 
future  again  become  a  single  homt^neous  racsL"  I  am  only  now 
concerned  to  show,  that  admitting  the  application  of  "  Natural  Selec- 
tion "  to  man,  these  are  fair  and  logical  inferences. 

In  Chapter  IV.  of  The  Origin  of  Speciee,  Mr.  Darwin  maintains, 
that  just  as  all  varieties  of  a  species  ore  descended  from  one  homo- 
geneous species,  so  all  the  species  of  a  genus  are  descended  from  one 
parent  species,  and  all  the  genera  of  a  family  from  one  parent  genus  ; 
and  generally  any  group  of  animals,  whether  large  or  small,  has 
descended  from  a  more  or  less  remote  single  species.  It  matters  not, 
therefore,  whether  man  be  a  species  with  many  varieties,  or  a  genus 
with  many  species,  in  either  case  he  has,  on  Mr.  Darwin's  principles, 
descended  from  one  tpeeiet,  and  if  that  one  species  was  sub-divided 
into  varieties,  then  by  going  a  little  further  back  we  arrive  at  their 
common  ancestor  in  a  single  homogeneous  species,  or  one  in  which 
Uiere  are  no  well  marked  and  permanent  varieties.  Such  species 
among  animals,  when  we  now  find  them,  are  almost  always  confined  to 
a  limited  area,  cosmopolitan  species  being  as  a  rule  variable.  I  think, 
tiierefore,  that  when  I  state  that  I  believe  man  was  once  "  a  single 
homogeneous  race,"  I  am  merely  stating  a  truism  to  those  who  admit 
the  application  to  him  of  the  principle  of  "  natural  selection." 

It  is,  however,  my  second  statement,  that  man  may  in  the  future 
again  become  a  single  homogeneous  race,  that  seems  so  paradoxical  to 
Dr.  Hunt ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  veiy  like  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  mouth  to  make  "  natural  selection  "  answerable  for  such  opposite 
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results.  But  the  wbole  scope  aud  purport  of  my  paper  was  U>  show, 
that  siaoc  that  early  period  at  which  the  anceBtors  of  mankind  forated 
a  single  homogeneous  race,  all  the  very  distinct  fonas  now  esiating 
(and  perhaps  others  now  eitinct)  were  produced  by  "natural  selec- 
tion," till  the  process  was  checked  by  the  development  of  the  mind  of 
man,  causing  changes  of  his  external  form  to  be  less  important  than 
advances  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Had  tti'B  check  not 
occurred  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  world  would  now  be  in- 
habited by  many  quite  distinct  gpcciei,  aud,  perhaps,  even  distinct 
genera  of  the  animal  man.  As  it  is,  the  forms  of  man  on  the  earth  are 
steadily  decreasing  in  number,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  development  of  a  few  superior  races.  It  is  a  bare  fact 
that  man  m  becoming  more  homogeneous.  The  most  extreme  forms, 
the  native  American,  the  New  Zealander,  the  Australian,  and  the 
Polynesian  races,  are  all  doomed.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time  as  to 
when  these  will  become  extinct.  And  when  I  see  bow  Europeans 
have  spread  over  tropical  South  America,  when  I  contemplate  the 
rapid  increoee  of  that  energetic  race  which  in  three  centuries  has 
changed  the  vast  continent  of  North  America  from  a  waste  of  forest  to 
a  hive  of  industry  and  high  civilisation,  when  I  think  of  the  possible 
advances  of  science  in  making  the  forces  of  nature  subserve  the  wanU 
and  supplement  the  energies  of  this  dominant  race,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  resistance  of  lower  races  and  lower  civilisations  will  per- 
manently avail  them,  or  that  climatal  iuflnences  will  for  over  prevent 
the  tropics  fram  being  tlie  home  of  the  civilised  man  armed  with  ever- 
increasing  insight  into  nature  und  uuture's  laws. 

Tliis  is  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  on  the  grandest  scale ;  and  I 
believe  the  next  few  centuries  will  sec  it  go  on  at  such  a  rate  that 
even  the  great  races  hitherto  dominant  in  their  own  areas — the 
Negroes,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Mongols — will  begin  to  suffer  from  it-; 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  scieucc  will  stop, 
and  I  can  see  no  end  to  such  pnigress,  but  the  absorption  and  dis- 
placement of  lower  races  by  higher,  till  the  world  again  become  in- 
habited by  a  "  homogeneous  race,"  whose  command  over  nature  and 
whose  powers  of  intercommunication  will  be  such  as  to  prevent  local 
conditions  affecting,  to  more  than  a  veiy  slight  degree,  its  external 
characteristics.  The  globe  is  or  very  soon  will  be  te  civilised  man,  an 
area  over  which  he  con  roam  at  will,  with  as  much  ease  as  any  animal 
over  the  single  island  or  continental  area  that  it  iuhabite ;  and  it  will 
then  become  impossible  for  au  inferior  race  long  te  maintain  itself 
against  him.  If  then  we  admit  that  tbc  mental  are  more  important 
than  the  more  corporeal  forces  in  the  great  human  "struggle  for 
existence,"  it  is  a  necessary  result  that  the  higher  will  continue  to 
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displace  or  absorb  the  lowor  raoca  of  mail.     It  is  for  thoae  who  deny 
this  to  show  why  and  when  this  process  will  oease. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  shown  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Upecia,  if  applied  to  man  with  such  modifications  as  are 
required  by  the  great  devolopment  and  vast  importance  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  rather  than  his  mere^imal  nature,  leads  to  the 
apparently  paradoxical  result  that  he  is  tending  to  become  ^;ain  as 
his  progenitors  once  undoubtedly  must  have  been,  "  a  single  homo- 
gtaieous  race." 

Alfrsd  R.  Wallace. 


DR.    MOORE   AND   HIS   FIRST  MAN. 


To  the  Bditiyr  of  the  A  nihropoloffieal  Renew. 

Sib, — When  reading  the  remarkable  article  in  No.  XV  of  the 
Anthtrgtotoffical  Jieviete,  "On  the  Application  of  the  Principle  of 
Natural  Selection  to  Anthropolo^,"  my  interest  was  peculiarly 
awakened  by  the  hard  blows  which  the  writer  therein  took  occasion  to 
eim  at  myself  and  my  book  entitled  The  FirU  Man  and  his  Place  in 
Creaiion.  At  once  acknowledging  that  work  to  be  immeasurably 
b^w  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  subject,  I  must,  neyertholesB, 
beg  permission  to  eipostulato  with  the  autiior  of  this  article  on  the 
severe  treatment  of  me  and  my  volume.  My  science  and  philosophy, 
alas  I  are  not  so  advanced,  but  that  I  feel  it  painful  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  him,  more  especially  as  the  misuudeistandijig  provokes  him 
to  express  himself  in  a  manner  indicative  of  unphilosophical  perturba- 
tion in  his  own  spirit. 

Dr.  Uuut  cannot  be  offended  at  my  endeavour  to  defend  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  man's  origin  as  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  best  accounts 
for  the  actual  condition  of  mankind.  This  point  of  view  may  be 
deemed  that  of  pntjudice  and  presumption ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
those  who  have  been  able  to  find  their  way  to  this  point  appear  to 
comprehend  the  phenomena  and  ideas  pertaining  to  man's  mind  and 
world  quite  as  clearly  as  those  who  take  other  ground,  and  yet  have 
not  succeeded  in  accounting  for  man's  existence  and  experience  either 
KieotificaUy  or  otherwise.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Cliristian 
has  on  advantage  ;  he  assigns  a  suificicnt  cause  for  his  existence  and 
his  hope,  while  those  who  do  not  believe  as  he  does  are  still  inquiring 
where  they  obtiun  no  intelligence.  Is  not  the  fact  that  so  many  men 
Cif  -average  thinking  faculties  have  fur  agca  tieUeved  the  Cliristiau 
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point  of  view  to  be  most  rational  and  satisfaotoiy  itself  worthy  of  scien- 
tific conaideratiou  1  This  is  on  anthropological  qaestioD.  Vou  at  least 
will  not  blame  me  for  atriying  to  attain  a  Btajid-point  whence  best  to 
discover  the  truths  moat  important  to  man,  and  I  will  not  blame  him, 
if,  provii^  my  position  to  be  wrong,  he  does  his  best  to  conduct  me  to 
the  right  one. 

Dr.  Hunt  does  not  aay  my  point  of  view  is  ill-chosen,  bat  he  claasea 
me  with  those  popular  writers  who  "  follow  the  reckless  speculations 
of  some  of  our  teachers  of  scieoce."  Now,  as  true  science  caanot  be 
compatible  with  reckless  speculation,  it  is  desirable  to  know  what 
teachers  of  science  he  means.  The  most  popular  speculators  of 
scientific  character,  at  present  in  rogue,  are,  I  believe,  those  who 
follow  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley,  but  he  wiU 
not  charge  me  with  following  them  either  very  closely  or  very  far. 
Had  I  not  known  better,  my  first  impression  might  have  been  that  he 
charged  me  with  following  certun  teachers  whose  names  aro  fkmiliar 
in  the  Anthropological  Seviev,  since  recklessness  of  speculation  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  their  most  striking  characteristio.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  run  into  error  on  this  matter.  As,  therefore,  he  in- 
tended to  caution  me  and  others,  he  would  complete  his  kindness  by 
informing  us  who  are  "our  teaehers  of  science,"  whose  "recUess 
speculations  "  we  are  unfortunately  following. 

Dr.  Hunt  next  observes  thnt  in  my  work  on  that  interesting 
creature,  TIte  First  Man,  I  write '"with  charming  simphcity  and 
modesty,  '  How  then  was  a  Neg;ro  produced  1  We  answer  in  a  word 
by  climate.' "  Dr.  Hunt  writes  ironically  ;  by  charming  he  probably 
^gnifies  ofiensivo  ;  by  simplicity,  fuoIishnoBs ;  and  by  modesty,  impu- 
dence. As,  however,  I  adduce  the  personal  testimony  of  those  who 
have  observed  the  influence  of  climate  and  its  concomitants  in  d^rad- 
ing  the  common  African  to  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Negro,  may  I 
not  in  all  candour  and  courtesy  assert  that  it  is  quite  as  charming, 
simple,  and  modest  to  attribute  the  Nero's  inferiority  to  such  exter- 
nal influences,  as  to  his  derivation  by  birth  from  some  unknown  species 
of  black  ape,  which  must  have  been  wonderfully  subject  to  external 
influences  of  some  sort  to  produce  a  man  at  all,  especially  when  we 
consider,  that  evidence  to  that  eifeot  is  altogether  wanting ) 

Dr.  Hunt  then  gave  me  credit  for  stating  a  fact  known  to  every- 
body, namely,  that  "  man  as  he  is  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for  by 
philosophers."  He  does  not,  however,  approve  of  my  added  sugges- 
tion, that  anthropologists  should  endeavour  to  understand  their  own 
nature  in  particular,  in  order  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  study  of 
"  the  science  of  man  "  in  general.  He  deems  it  "  deleterious  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  science  that  such  views  should  go  forth  to  the 
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wcMld  unchalleiiged,"  and  he  rightly  obaervea  that  mea  ought  to 
learn  the  alphabet  before  they  attempt  to  read.  Preoiaely  bo  ;  if  any 
one  would  learn  anything  concerning  man,  either  aa  a  genui  or  a 
speciea,  he  should  begia  at  the  beginning,  that  ia  with  himself,  as 
Linnieus  says  notct  Uipvtm,  because  it  ia  only  as  we  are  oonscioufl  i£ 
of  our  own  qu&Uties  that  we  can  know  what  is  human. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Hunt  announces  that  "  no  one  can  have  read  with 
greater  feelings  of  indignation  than  myself,  a  charge  which  Dr.  Moore 
has  made  more  than  once  in  his  recent  work.  The  First  Man  and  hia 
place  in  Creation,  that  Professor  Hiuley  'liad  undertaken  hia  re- 
aearchea  and  assumed  his  character  of  seer  and  prophet  on  the  ground 
of  pr^udice  agunat  Qiristianity.' "  Now,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  I 
either  bring  a  chai^  against  Professor  Uuzley  or  impute  motives  to 
him  in  tlua  or  any  other  pesaaga  I  merely  ezpreae  a  fear  founded  as 
I  show  on  these,  his  own  words — "  Thoughtful  men,  once  escaped 
from  the  blinding  influences  of  traditional  pr^udice,  will  find  in  the 
lowly  stock  whence  man  has  sprung,  the  beat  evidence  of  the  splendour 
of  his  capacities,  and  will  discern,  in  his  long  pn^resa  through  the 
past,  a  reasonable  ground  in  his  attainment  of  a  nobler  &ture."  In 
these  words  Professor  Huxley  clearly  aaserta  hia  power  of  aurveying 
the  past  of  man  and  of  foreseeing  man's  future.  That  ia  to  say,  he 
tliinks  it  a  more  reasonable  ground  of  faith  to  rely  On  his  own  ability 
to  discern  a  past  nowhere  revealed,  and  a  future  nowhure  foretold, 
ihan  to  entertain  the  faith  of  Christiana  who,  according  to  "  the  blind- 
ing influences  of  traditional  prejudice,"  associate  the  beginning  uf  man 
with  bis  end,  and  believe  in  a  direct  genealogical  connection  between 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  and  the  first  Adam,  of  the 
earth  etuihy,  but  without  any  intermediate  paternity  between  bim 
and  bia  Uaker.  As  Christiaoity  b  professedly  founded  on  a  record  of 
the  past  and  a  promise  of  a  nobler  future,  does  not  the  whole 
evidence  on  which  Christian  faith  reata  properly  belong  to  the  science 
of  Anthropology  )  Certainly  Christianity  offere  the  key  of  knowledge 
to  all,  and  repudiates  no  true  science,  but  while  excluding  superstition 
and  pretension  declares  the  right  of  all  men  to  acquire  all  the  truth 
they  can.  If  then  I  find  Profeaaor  Huxley  founding  hia  faith  only 
upon  bis  own  retrospective  and  prospective  discernment  of  "  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,"  as  expounded  by  himself,  am  I  not  justified  in 
expreeung  a  fear  leat,  wliile  he  attributee  my  faith  to  the  "  blinding 
influences  of  traditional  prejudice,"  he  grounds  his  own  faith  on  apre- 
jodice  in  favour  of  a  theory  that  excludes  Christianity !  If  in  the 
eipreesioD  of  this  fear  I  have  wronged  Professor  Huxley,  I  most 
tincerely  beg  his  pardon,  and  asaure  him  that  no  one  can  possibly 
feel  higher  respect  for  liim  as  a  profound  and  moat  thorough  anatomist 
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than  myself.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  I  believed  he  taught  a  dogma 
that  is  not  true,  and,  therefore,  is  dangerous,  he  would  not  think  me 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  bo,  when  the  occasion  properly  presented  itself. 
Why  he,  or  any  one  else,  should  be  more  indignant  at  my  eipreaaion 
of  a  fear  aa  beforesaid,  than  at  Dr.  Hunt's  affirming,  as  he  does,  "  hia 
reasoning  inoorrect"  and  "  his  assertions  dogmatic,"  I  cannot  conceive. 
Professor  Huxley  may  deem  my  views  dreamy,  as  I  deem  his,  and 
that  without  indignation  on  either  side.  I  honour  him  as  a  gentleman 
of  extraordinary  scientific  acquirements,  and  I  would  honour  nil  men 
because  they  are  men,  but  especially  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
vast  endowments,  such  as  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Pro- 
fessors Huxley  and  Owen  ;  that,  however,  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  the  more  deplore  anything  which  appeared  to  me  wrong  in  their 
teaching,  and  freely  say  why  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Dr.  Hunt  directly  applied  the  terms  reckless,  contemptible,  dele- 
terious, ungenerous,  base,  and  he  has  implied  offensive  foolishness 
and  impudence  in  relation  b>  my  opinions.  I  do  not  complain  of 
such  terms  because  they  injure  me,  but  because  he  feels  justified  in 
employing  them,  while  I  cannot  help  thinking  them  quite  uncalled 
for  and  utterly  unphilosophioal  on  the  occasion,  since  thoy  serve  no 
purpose  but  to  show  how  heartily  he  abominates  my  ideas. 

Sufffer  me  to  add  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  reviewer  of  my 
book  in  the  Popular  Magaxint  of  Anthropology  {Oct  1866)  suffered 
fk>m  Tudancltoly  in  consequence  of  reading  it ;  1  regret  the  event  the 
more,  since  the  blark  bile  to  which  the  malady  is  ascribed,  seems  to 
have  disturbed  hia  discerning  functions.  He  condemns  the  strong 
language  I  apply  to  Biichner's  logic,  and  I  fear  it  is  blamable,  but 
yet  I  would  say  that  if  he  adopts  the  reasoning  in  "  ForU  and  Matter^ 
as  the  exponent  of  his  own  views,  he  will  still  be  unable  to  explain  the 
existence  of  his  own  reason,  his  will,  and  his  consciouancsa  of  personal 
Bclf-hood.  The  pity  and  indignation  ho  expresses  towards  me  as  a  "  ma- 
licious, incoherent,  scribbler,"  whoso  writings  are  fit  only  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  "  elderly  femcda  of  both  »exe»  and  Sunday-school  children," 
must  pass  for  what  they  are  worth  in  comparison  with  his  very  positive 
science  for  the  useful  results  of  which  the  world  waits.  As  the  ver- 
dant  freshness  of  his  style  indicates  mental  vigour,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  he  perceives  no  difference  of  meaning  between  being 
analvnw  and  being  an  anatomMt.  We  speak  of  anatomic  specimens 
but  not  of  anatomic  men.  If  he  thinks  that  he  himself  can  be  made 
into  an  anatomic  specimen,  as  his  body  or  any  part  of  it  can  be,  I 
can  only  say  fJiat  is  not  my  idea  of  him.  With  regard  to  my  anatomy, 
thou^  my  life  is  not  devoted  to  that  science,  I  havo  studied  it  with 
the  best  anatomists  in  Europe,  and,  while  froni  youth  to  age  I  have 
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wstcbed  the  progress  of  science  and  the  Tagaries  that  falsely  go  under 
its  name,  I  have  rettuued  enough  anatomy  to  understand  what  Pro- 
fessore  Huxley  and  Owen  have  so  admirably  written,  but  have  &iled 
to  learn  that  the  nature  of  a  man  is  to  be  discovered  by  anatomising 
bia  body. 

I  thank  my  reviewer  for  Jiis  correotions;  and,  though  his  own 
article  shows  how  easily  he  overlooka  his  own  mistakes,  I  should  be 
glad  of  his  keen  eye  for  errors  when  revising  the  press  for  a  new 
edition  of  The  Firgl  Man,  to  be  improved  by  a  review  of  reviewers, 
whose  anttntu  may  usefully  serve  as  a  warning  to  that  nobler  class  of 
readers,  curiously  de^gnated  l^  my  reviewer,  "  elderly  fettutla  of  both 
gexei,  and  Sunday-school  children." 

Geo.  Moorr 

[Dr.  Moore,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  makes  the  remark  :  "  N'ow  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  I  either  bring  a  charge  against  Professor  Huxley  or 
impute  motives  to  him  in  this  or  any  other  passage."  Dr.  Moore,  in 
his  work,  says.  Professor  Huxley  undertook  "  hia  researches  and 
assumed  his  character  of  seer  and  prophet  on  the  ground  of  prejudice 
against  Christianity."  This,  he  now  teUs  us,  does  not  convey  a 
charge  or  impute  a  motive  I  We  think  it  would  have  been  well  had 
Dr.  Moore  remained  silent  and  not  again  called  attention  to  a  book 
which  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  as  soon  as  possible.  When  we 
look  through  Dr.  Moore's  book  we  feel  veiy  much  iuolined  to  apply 
fer  stronger  terms  to  it  than  any  employed  in  the  article  complained 
of  Who,  for  instance,  can  read  without  a  feeling  of  indignation  such 
passages  as  the  following  1 — -"So  we  believe  that  Vogt,  like  some 
others,  haa  perverted  *cUitce  under  the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice, 
arising  from  ignorance  of  Cliristianity,"  preface,  p.  xv.  "  Hence  a 
kind  of  smaller  phUosophers  are  now  prevalent,  who  think  they  be- 
Ueve  as  they  teach,  that  man  was  verily,  in  some  remote  era,  in  the 
inuneaaurable  ages,  gradually  raised  in  character  and  style  of  mind  by 
the  preaBure  of  circumstances  and  natural  selection,  under  which  a 
fiist-clasa  pair  of  apes  begat  the  lowest  possible  pair  of  approximate 
human  beiuga,"  p.  xix.  "  The  theory  of  man's  origin  and  self-eleva- 
tion now  advocated  by  certain  lecturers  on  science,  who  exclude  es- 
pecial revelation,  and  endeavour  to  supplant  or  supplement  the  pulpit 
by  their  platform  on  Sunday  evenings,  will  probably  convince  them- 
selves and  many  of  their  audience  that  the  babel  language  of  their 
science  is  that  of  true  inspiration  ....  but  it  is  profane  imperlinence 
to  obtrude  their  clashing  '  ologies'  upon  us  on  the  day  appointed  to 
hear  what  Ho  who  died  and  rose  from  the  dead  for  hb  would  say  to 
us,"  p.  XXV.     The  foregoing  passages  all  occur  in  the  preface,  but 
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throughout  the  whole  Tolome  the  same  murow-mlnded  spirit  prevails. 
Our  &oetious  contemponuy,  the  Popular  Magaxiw  of  AntAropotoffy, 
faaa,  we  underHtaud,  gireu  up  the  ghoet  (at  least  for  a  time)  on  hear- 
ing that  the  public  generally,  and  Dr.  Uoore  in  particular,  could  not 
understand  how  there  could  be  "  elderly  females  of  both  eexea."  Our 
contemporary  will,  we  underBtand,  appear  again  when  the  popular 
mind  is  prepared  to  accept  this  profound  and  auggeBtive  truth.  If 
Dr.  Moore  will  t^e  the  i  rouble  to  read  this  article  again,  he  will  find 
that  the  quotation  he  has  made  from  it  of  "  malicious,  incoherent 
scribbler,"  nowhere  occurs. there.  The  word  "  malicious"  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  article,  nor  any  word  of  similar  import — Kditoh.] 
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The  great  German  philosopher,  Emanuel  Kant,  in  his  work  on  A  n- 
tkropologie,  points  out  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  pub- 
lish any  a^ertion  opposed  to  the  general  opinion,  and  that  man 
generally  is  loth  to  utter  opinions  in  which  few  persons  will  agree 
with  him.  Human  nature  has,  I  fear,  not  greatly  changed  since  the 
time  of  Kant.  I  must  confess  to  a  great  sympathy  with  those 
people  who  like  to  utter  sentimenta  in  unison  with  those  whom  they 
address :  but  on  the  present  occasion  T  am  entirely  in  ignorance  of 
what  may  be  the  sentiments  of  my  audience  on  the  subject  to  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  call  attention.  If^  therefore,  I  express  senti- 
menta in  which  I  shall  find  few  or  no  supporters,  you  must  please 
remember  that  I  do  so  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  you  would  like  me 
to  say  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  promise  that  if  I  did  know  what 
you  would  like  me  to  say,  I  would  do  it. 

A  celebrated  anthropologist  of  the  last  century,  Charles  White, 
said  that  he  published  his  work  "  under  the  idea  that  whatever  tends 
to  elucidate  the  nature,  constitution,  and  history  of  the  human  race, 
must  be  interesting  to  man ;  and  whatever  tends  to  display  the 
wisdom,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  creation,  and  to  evince  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  a  Deity  as  a  first  cause,  must  be  agreeable  to 
man."f    I  think  few  will  doubt  that  the  subject  I  have  chosen  is  ia- 

■  Eitracta  from  a  paper  read  before  the  HastiDgs  and  St.  Leonards  Phi- 
loeophical  Societj,  on  Decembar  12,  1866. 
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tereetjug,  but  I  oannot  consffiit  to  advocate  that  we  should  attempt  to 
refer  natunl  Ipbenomena  to  a  Deity  becaaee  such  Bentiments  may 
happen  to  be  agreeable. 

It  ia  not  the  duty  of  science  to  be  oonoemed  vith  the  question  of 
what  may  be  agreeable  to  mankind  ;  but  abe  ia  simply  concerned  to 
know  what  ia  true.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  continual  recurrence  to  a 
Deity  for  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  is  agreeable  to  man- 
kind generally.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  science  to  explain 
all  natural  phenomena.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  she  has  made 
Bome  wonderful  strides  in  this  direction :  but  she  ia  &r,  very  flw 
from  the  goal  at  which  she  aims.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  sci- 
ence is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  solve  all  natural  phenomena,  we 
are  not  then  driven  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  first  cause ;  we  merely 
admit  that  secondary  causes  known  to  us  are  not  capable  of  solving 
them. 

The  title  of  my  subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  admirable 
address  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove  recently  delivered,  as  President,  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Nottingham. 
The  extensive  publicity  which  was  given  to  this  address,  together  with 
the  remarks  which  have  since  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  leads  me 
to  hope  that  the  subject  has  been  to  some  extent  under  your  consider- 
ation. As  Mr.  Grove  has  remarked,  the  word  "continuity"  is  not  a  new 
one,  and  he  has  not  treated  it  in  any  new  sense,  but  simply  given  it  a 
wider  application  than  it  has  ever  before  had.  Nor  can  I  claim  any 
novelty  in  my  attempt  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  anthropolt^.  This 
has  been  done  with  admirable  effect  in  the  lost  oentuiy  by  such  men 
as  Herder,  Soemmerrii^,  and  Charles  White. 

But  although  for  eighty  years  the  science  of  mankind  has  made 
little  perceptible  progress  in  England,  yet  when  we  find  that  the  sub- 
ject is  again  being  discussed,  it  behoves  those  who  have  to  any  extent 
investigated  the  subject,  to  come  forward  with  their  views  whatever 
they  maybe. 

Mr.  Darwin  says  that,  "  whoever  is  led  to  believe  that  species  are 
mutable  will  do  good  service  by  couacisntiously  eipres^g  his  convic- 
tion ;  for  only  thus  can  the  load  of  prejudice  by  which  this  subject  is 
overwhelmed  be  removed,"  p.  569.  Now  I  can  really  see  no  good  in 
any  man  expressing  his  belief  that  species  are  mutable  until  he  has 
got  some  facta  on  which  to  base  such  an  assumption.  What  good  can 
be  done  by  men  expressing  their  belief  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  t 
Or  how  can  we  make  deductions  from  the  unknown  1  It  is  equally 
objectionable  to  assert  that  because  we  have  not  yet  found  transition 
forms,  that  none  therefore  exist  All  true  science  must  be  based  on 
facts  or  on  philosophical  deductive  reasoning.     Unless  a  man's  sci- 
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entifio  belief  be  based  on  one  or  the  other,  he  had  better  not  expresB  it. 
I  am  quite  wiliing  to  admit  that  the  matability  of  apeciea  is  a  fair  and 
philosophical  hypothesis,  but  I  must  uot  by  this  be  understood  to 
endorse  the  manner  In  irhich  Mr.  Darwin  advocated  the  mutability 
of  species :  on  the  contrary,  T  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  Darwin- 
Ism,  as  now  being  taught  in  this  country,  is  neither  warranted  by 
scientific  facts,  by  logical  reasoning,  nor  by  philosophical  assumption. 

I  shall  further  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  continuity, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Grove,  ia  fhr  more  supported  by  facta  and  logic, 
and  that  it  is  far  more  philoeophicaL 

To  show  that  continuity  is  no  new  doctrine  applied  to  anthropology, 
let  me  quote  the  words  of  Herder,*  written  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 

"  Everything  in  nature  is  connected  ;  one  state  pushes  forward  and 
prepares  another.  If,  then,  man  be  the  lost  and  highest  link,  closing 
the  chun  of  terrestrial  organisation,  ho  must  begin  the  chain  of  a 
higher  order  of  creatures  aa  its  lowest  link,  and  ia  probably,  therefore, 
the  middle  ring  between  the  adjoining  systems  of  the  creation.  He 
cannot  pass  into  any  other  organisation  upon  earth,  without  turning 
backwards  and  wandering  in  a  circle  ;  for  him  to  stand  still  is  impos- 
sible ,*  since  no  living  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  most  active  good- 
ness is  at  rest,  thus  there  must  be  a  step  before  him,  close  to  him, 
yet  as  exalted  above  him,  as  ha  ia  pre-eminent  over  the  brute  to  whom 
he  ia  at  the  eame  time  nearly  allied.  This  view  of  things,  which  is 
supported  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  alone  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
wonderful  phenomena  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  only  phi- 
losophy of  his  history." 

I  now  come  to  the  position  in  which  the  science  of  man  ia  placed  by 
admitting  the  doctrine  of  "  continuity",  or  that  of  "  natural  selection". 
Now  anthropology  ia  a  science  based  on  known  facts ;  or,  as  Kant 
observes,  "  Anthropology  comprises  empirical  phenomena,  combined 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  understanding."  Now,  if  we  sum  up  all 
the  empirical  phenomena,  bearing  on  the  origin  of  man,  what  do  we 
find  I  Do  these  phenomena,  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
understanding,  in  any  way  support  the  Darwinian  hypotheua  of  the 
origin  of  man  J 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  man,  let  me  here  remark  that  real, 
true,  genuine  science  ought  not  to  trouble  itself  very  much  about 
what  Mr.  Darwin  or  anyone  else  likes  to  beUeve  regarding  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  an  adage  which  says,  "  He  is  a  wise  divine  who  follows 
his  own  teaching."  I  suppose  this  precept  would  apply  with  like 
force  to  the  man  of  aoience.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Mr.  Darwin,  and  especially  for  some  of  his  disciples,  bad 
they  followed  the  wise  remark,  speaking  on  another  question,  which  I 
•  Philoinphy  0/  Manlnnd,  17R4,  p.  IW. 
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find  on  the  145th  page  of  the  last  edition  of  his  celebrated  work : — 
"  But  aa  WB  have  no  focts  to  guide  us,  alt  apeoulation  on  the  subject 
ta  oaeleas."  There  are  no  fftcta  at  present  which  throw  any  light  on 
the  origin  of  mankind.  Mr.  Darwin  is  only  to  be  blamed  because  he 
has  not  curbed  the  restless  impatienoe  of  his  disoiplea.  The  miachief 
is  being  done  by  Professor  Huxley  aud  Mr.  Wallace  ;  but  Mr.  Darwin 
has  hitherto  refruned  from  coming  forward  to  protest  against  the 
abuse  which  is  being  nukde  of  his  theory.  If,  however,  he  agrees  with 
his  disciples,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  his  own  theory.  If  the 
views  advocated  by  Mr.  Wallace  are  logioally  to  be  deduced  from  Mr. 
Darwin's  hypothesis,  then  we  may  bid  a  long  &rewell  to  Darwinism. 
The  brief  period  during  which  it  will  reign  triumphant  in  this  ooun- 
trj  will  only  go  down  to  posterity  as  evincing  the  very  low  lexical 
powers  <rf  the  scientific  men  who  supported  it.  Darwinism  may  be 
true  applied  to  botany  or  zoology ;  but  there  is  not  a  fact  in  the  whole 
range  tk  anthropology  which  lends  it  any  support  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  when  Mr.  Wallace  first  brought  hia  views  before  the 
Antliropological  Society  of  London,  he  did  not  find  a  single  supporter 
to  what  I  then  ventured  to  call  his  eloquent  dream.  I  for  one  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  show  the  absurdities  into  which  the  modem 
advocates  of  Darwinism  are  leading  their  followers.  Anthropologists 
in  this  country  drop  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  poor  victims  when  they 
hear  that  Pivfessor  Huxley  is  announced  to  appear  before  the  work- 
ing man  in  Jermyn  Street,  or  the  ladies  who  attend  the  lectures  at 
the  Boyal  Institution.  There  lr  a  moat  noteworthy  point  respectii^ 
the  manner  in  which  these  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  carry  on  their  de- 
fenoe  of  their  master'a  teaching.  Jf  you  tell  them  that  a  lo^cal 
^plication  of  Darwimsm  does  not  lead  to  a  coming  unity  of  all  man- 
kind, they  at  once  reply  that  it  is  a  fact  1  The  lower  races  arc  dying 
out  under  our  own  eyes  I  Mr.  Wallace  used  this  style  of  argument 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham.  Na- 
tural selection,  according  to  that  gentleman,  has  produced  from  one 
homogeneous  race  all  the  diversity  now  seen  in  mankind,  and  now 
natural  selection  is  going  to  lead  us  again  to  a  unity.  I  tried  on 
that  occasion  to  convince  Mr.  Wallace  that  if  Darwin's  principles 
were  logioally  applied  to  man,  there  never  could  be  a  monotonous 
nniformity  amongst  all  races  of  man,  but  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence would  continually  aasist  to  produce  new  races.  Mr.  Wallace's 
theory  seems  to  me  to  be  about  on  a  par  in  scientific  value  with  Dr. 
Cnmming'B  prophesies  respecting  the  end  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  When  I  think  of  this  past  and  coming  unity,  1  am  continually 
raninded  of  the  Greenlanders'  account  of  the  origin  of  man.  In  the 
beginning  they  believe  that  God  creaffid  man,  and  that  woman  was 
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made  from  the  thumb  of  the  man.  In  time  the  world  was  tUckly 
inhabited,  when  they  were  all  destroyed  except  one  man.  Woman 
had  to  be  manufactured  a  second  time,  and  this  was  done  bj  knocking 
the  eartii  with  a  atick,  when  forth  came  a  full-grown  woman.  Now 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that  there  was  ever  only 
one  homogeneous  race  than  supposing  that  only  one  mau  was 
originally  created.  Nor  is  the  supposition  that  we  are  again  uniting 
in  one  homogeneoue  race  one  whit  more  wonderful  than  the.  way  in 
which  the  Greenlandere  get  rid  of  the  whole  world  except  one  man. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  these  news. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  contributed  to  this  Society  views  re- 
garding the  diversity  in  mankind,  which  appear  at  first  eight  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  continuity.  1  have,  for  instance,  ou 
more  than  one  occasion  endeavoured  to  show  that  on  mere  zoological 
principles  of  clasufioation  we  are  lx>und,  if  oonsistent,  to  apply  the 
same  nomenclature  to  the  groups  composing  humanity  as  we  do  to 
other  groups  of  animals.  I  contend  that,  if  this  were  done,  it 
would  at  once  be  evident  that  mankind  is  composed  of  distinct  spe- 
cies. In  this  view,  which  I  have  now  advocated  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  am  supported  by  Professor  Car!  Vogt,  of  Geneva,  one  of  the 
moat  logical  and  aeeomplisbed  naturalists  of  modem  times,  who  says 
he  has  "  proved  that  the  differences  between  some  human  races  are 
greater  than  those  subsis^g  between  some  ape  speotee;  that,  there- 
fore, we  are  justified  in  assuming  different  species  of  mankind."*  As 
Mr.  Darwin  remarks, — "  Varieties,  when  very  distinct,  take  the  rank 
<^  species."  That  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  principle  which  regu- 
.  lates  all  systems  of  classification.  After  we  get  a  certain  number  of 
well  marked  varieties,  we  then  change  the  word  from  varieties  to 
species.  But  it  has  been  asked  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Moore,  how  I  can  recon- 
cile the  views  of  distinction  of  the  species  of  man  1  "  If  their  views  were 
true,"  says  Dr.  G.  Moore,  "  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  Dr.  Hunt  will  oertunly  be 
able  to  point  to  some  impassable  boundary  between  the  white  and  black 
man."  But,  supposing  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  impassable  bound- 
ary in  the  whole  of  animate,  or,  indeed,  inanimate  nature,  what  becomes 
of  the  value  of  this  aigument  1  I  have  before  adduced  facts  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  European  and  Negro  do  differ  as  much  as  any  two 
allied  species.  But  Dr.  Moore  goes  on  to  remark,  "  In  default  of  in- 
telligence concerning  the  existence  of  lines  of  demarcation'  between 
the  different  so-called  types  of  mankind,  it  was  imiversally  believed, 
until  the  new  preposterous  philosophy  was  invented,  that  the  extremes 
are  united  by  intervening  gradations  and  varieties  that  blend  together 
in  every  shade."  Dr.  Moore  says  that  such  teaching  means,  "that 
•  P.  462. 
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the  creation  was  bound,  ao  to  B&y,  ta  accommodation  to  thoir  igno- 
rance, to  form  one  kind  of  man  eipreaaly  to  suit  the  climate  of 
Central  Africa,  and  another  kind  iu  adaptation  to  that  of  Northern 
Europe."  I  grant  it  may  lie  "  preposterous  philosophy,"  from  Dr. 
Moore's  view  of  the  matter,  to  admit  facta,  because  if  he  were  to  do 
BO,  he  could  no  longer  be  the  sole  possessor  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
on  this  subject.  The  height  at  which  Dr.  Moore  writes  is  quite  inac- 
cesuble  to  myself.  That  gentleman  exhibits  himself  on  a  lofty  pin- 
nacle, and  delivers  his  oracular  fiats  to  the  world  as  if  he  had  received 
them  direct  from  the  hands  or  voice  of  his  Maker.  If  the  past  history 
of  mankind  really  has  been  "revealed  "  to  Dr.  Moore,  then  what  he  says 
deserves  the  most  profouud  attention.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe, 
on  good  evidence,  that  such  has  been  the  case  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
I  must  continue  to  propagate  my  "preposterous  philosophy,"  simply 
because  It  is  baaed  solely  on  the  only  It^cal  or  rational  interpretation 
of  the  facta  which  I  have  before  me. 

But  strange  to  say.  Dr.  Moore's  views  respecting  the  "  intervening 
gradations"  are  just  those  of  Mr,  Darwin,  Mr,  Grove,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  Mr,  Wallace,  His  picture  of  the  physical  character  of 
Adam,  as  given  in  his  recent  work,  is  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  either  of  those  gentlemen.  In  anthropology 
Dr.  Moore  is  with  the  most  so-called  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
^e.  The  differences  now  existing  in  mankind  are  very  slight ;  varia- 
tions do  occur,  but  they  are  not  specific,  and,  if  they  are,  they  arc  so 
small  I  All  mankind  now  proclaims  tho  truth  of  natural  selection, 
and  supports  continuity  I  But  if  we  take  these  gentlemen  back  in 
time  for  thousands  of  years,  we  find  they  begin  to  quarrel.  The 
Darwinitcs  implicitly  follow  their  leader.  He  tells  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  selection  "  always  acta  very  slowly,  generally  only  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  and  generally  on  only  a  very  few  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  region  at  the  same  time,'*  This  they  accept 
as  their  gospel  without  asking  for  the  table  of  observations  which 
enables  their  master  to  use  tho  word  "generally."  He  further  tells 
thena  "  that  this  slow  intermittent  action  of  natural  selection  accords 
perfectly  with  what  geology  tells  of  the  rate  and  manner  at  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  have  changed."  And  Mr.  Darwin  further 
announces  that  he  "can  see  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  change,"  and 
anned  with  these  three  articles  of  faith,  viz.,  a  belief  that  natural  selec- 
tion only  generally  acts  on  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  iu  the  some  region 
at  the  same  time ;  that  it  is  intermittent ;  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  change  it  can  produce,  they  forthwith  rush 
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before  the  public  with  a  practical  application  of  these  principles  to 
anthropology.  The  problem  is  very  simple,  viz.,  how  to  explain  the 
origin  of  man  with  these  articles  of  faith.  In  the  first  place,  they  take 
the  dogma  that  natural  selection  only  generaUy  acts  on  a  few  indi- 
viduals at  the  same  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  might  only  act  on 
one  ;  and  thus  they  get  unity.  And  if  it  acts  on  more  than  one 
individual,  they  still  get  unity  of  race.  But  from  what  do  they  get 
the  original  man  J  Here  we  see  Dr.  Moore  and  his  companions  part 
in  anger.  They  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  other 
article  of  faith,  "  intermittent  action  ;"  but  they  can  produce  man 
without  it,  It  is  surely  only  logical  to  assert  that  mankind  spnuig 
from  an  ape,  if  natural  selection  has  no  limit  to  its  power,  and  it 
acts  on  only  a  few  or  one  favoured  individual.  But  here  we  see 
the  difference  between  a  disciple  of  Darwin  and  a  disciple  of  Moses — 
one  calls  in  natural  selection  with  unlimited  power,  and  the  other 
calls  in  a  Deity  provided  in  the  same  manner.  One  gets  the  first 
man  from  an  improved  ape,  and  the  other  has  him  created  perfect ; 
the  one  supposes  low  forms  of  man  who  have  all  become  now  utterly 
extinct,  and  are  only  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  the 
other  fancies  that  his  perfect  man  has  degenerated  so  that  no  single 
man  in  the  present  day  is  equal  to  him. 

The  disciple  of  Darwin  says  to  the  disciple  of  Moses,  "  You  are 
blinded  by  the  influence  of  traditional  prejudice"  (Huxley)  ;  and  the 
disciple  of  Moses  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  Dorwinites  are 
simply  promulgating  their  views  from  "  the  blindness  of  prejudice 
against  Christianity,"  *  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Moore. 

Let  me,  if  I  can,  endeavour  to  pour  some  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.     Let  me  oiy  peace  before  you  do  each  other  more  injury  I 

First  of  all,  then,  which  is  right,  Moses  or  Darwin  1  Now  many 
will  answer  that  question  without  hesitation,  and,  although  quite 
differently,  each  will  be  equally  positive  that  he  is  right. 

But  what  says  Science  to  all  this  Babel  respecting  the  origin  of 
man  ?  Something  very  significant  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  aspect  of 
science  with  regard  to  that  question.  She  folds  her  arms,  and  romuns 
absolutely  silent  "It  is  useless  for  either  party  to  plead,"  says 
Science,  "  until  one  of  you  have  got  a  solitaiy  fact  on  which  to  base 
your  assumptions."  Let  it,  therefore,  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  at 
once  that  Science  teaches  absolutely  nothing  on  that  point.  I  have 
here  used  the  word  science  in  order  to  signify  especially  inductive 
science.  But  it  is  still  permissible  for  students  of  physical  science 
to  advance  hypotheses  which  explain  any  natural  phenomena,  although 
these  may  not  be  supported  by  an  ascertained  fact.  But  this  dcduc- 
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tive  or  h  priori  reaaoning  must  be  carefullj  Beparated  from  science, 
properly  so-caUed. 

Both  natural  selection  and  continuity  commend  themselvea  to  our 
attention  and  study  as  valuable  A  priori  assumptiona.  And  here  let 
me  say  a  few  words  on  which  I  think  best  accords  with  known  facta 
and  lo^c.  In  the  fint  place,  the  words  "  natural  selection"  did  not 
convey  a  coirect  impression  of  what  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  really  ia ;  it 
is,  indeed,  more  tbkn  probable  that  hia  theory  will  not  prove  to  be 
natunil  selection.  Hia  theory  is  Darwinism.  The  words  natural 
selection  also  convey  a  logical  flaw,  as  even  Mr.  Darwin  does  not 
imagine  that  nature  can  "select"  in  the  usual  application  of  that 
word.  But  admitting  the  word  selection  to  be  used  in  this  sense,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  other  writer  toay 
come  before  the  world  and  publish  views  on  the  same  subject  which 
better  explain  natural  phenomena. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  recent  attempts  of  Mr.  Grove  to  ex- 
plain ^1  phenomena  by  one  simple  word — amlinwity — assumes  such 
vast  importance,  and  affords  such  au  interesting  field  for  discussion. 

On  examining  Darwinism  by  the  side  of  continuity,  as  advocated  by 
Jlr.  Grove,  we  see  several  striking  points  of  difference.  In  the  first 
place,  Darwinism  requires  that  life  shall  have  ori^nally  "  been  breathed 
by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one  ;"*  but  Mr.  Grove  be- 
tieres  "that  the  day  is  approaching" — "when  the  two  fundamental 
conceptions  of  matter  and  motion  will  be  found  sufficient  to  explain 
phy»cal  phenomena. 't 

Mr.  Darwin  does  not  require  continuous  slow  changes,  and  ex- 
pressly says,  at  p.  162,  "nor  that  it  goes  on  continuously;"  while 
Mr.  Grove  sees  continuity,  not  necessarily  uniformity,  in  everything. 
They,  however,  both  agree  in  one  feature  :  they  both  advocate  inde- 
finite variability. 

Mr.  Darwin  has,  I  think,  most  unfairly  put  natural  selection  v. 
independent  creation.  Now  thoee  who  refuse  to  accept  Darwinism 
are  not  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  independent  creation.  Professor 
Owen  loi^  ago  painted  this  out.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Darwin  compliuns  that  many  of  those  who  have  opposed  his  teaching 
have  not  taken  the  "  trouble  to  understand  "  his  views.} 

But  the  difBculty  in  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  and  which  has  called 
diiwn  upon  him  well-merited  criticism  from  my  friend  Dr.  Moore  and 
otiieis,  relates  to  the  fact  that  he  merely  removes  the  difficulty  regard- 
ing special  creation  a  little  further  bock  in  time. 

Ur.  Darwin  is  most  successful  in  bis  sneers  at  those  who  resort  to 

the  hypothesis  of  independent  creation  to  explain  the  existing  species 
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of  plants  and  animalB,  apparently  entirelj  oblivious  to  the  bot  that 
be  lays  himself  open  to  exactly  the  some  charge.  Men  that  sneer  at 
special  creation  must  expect  in  thoir  turn  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  Spontaneous  generation  forms  no  part  of  Darwinism.  Wbea 
spontaneous  generation  is  proved  to  be  true,  Darwinism  will  oecea- 
^rily,  by  implication,  be  found  to  be  false.  To  Lamarck's  system 
spontaneous  generation  was  a  philosophical  necessity.  Future  gene- 
rations will  be  able  to  decide  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
systems  better  than  we  can  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GroTB  says,  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  glolie,  "  The  earlier 
forms  have  existed  at  a  period  when  the  planet  was  in  course  of  for- 
mation, or  being  separated  or  detached  from  other  worlds  or  systems.'* 
Even  the  author  of  the  Vatiget  of  Creation,  with  all  his  gratuitous 
assumption,  is  nevertheless  more  logical  and  philosophical  than  Mr. 
Darwin  respecting  the  origin  of  life  on  the  globe.  In  the  eleventh 
edition  of  that  work,  published  in  1860,  he  points  out,  that  as  "  Mr. 
Darwin's  hypothesis  places  the  advances  and  viuiationa  of  organic 
beings  upon  a  natural  basin,"  it  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  advo- 
cated in  the  first  edition  of  that  work,  "  tliat  the  very  first  appearance 
of  organisation  on  the  primitive  mineral  eurfece,  was  also  the  result 
of  a  process  in  all  reapects  natural  (though  not  on  that  account  other- 
wise tlian  divine)."  I  quote  these  extracts  to  show  that  continuity 
and  Darwinism,  although  having  much  in  common,  yet  are  not  the 
same  thing. 

Anthropology  offers  much  to  support  continuity  ;  nothing  to  support 
Darwinism,  or  what  at  lea^t  is  pa^cd  off  to  the  public  as  such.  A 
fundamental  objection  to  the  application  of  Darwinism  to  anthro- 
pology is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  support  a 
unity  of  the  origin  of  mankind.  Such  an  aesumptiou  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  what  we  know  of  both  existing  monkeys  and  apes,  and  also  of 
fossil  monkeys.  When  Mr.  Darwin  takes  us  bock  to  the  origin  of 
life  on  the  globe,  he  again  seems  inclined  to  argue  that  all  oi^ganic 
life  has  had  its  origin  iu  one  primary  form.  Carl  Vogt,  although 
professing  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  "  Natural  Selection,"  is  at  the 
same  time  utterly  opposed  to  the  unity  of  organic  life,  and  prefers 
"  the  assumption  of  an  originid  difference  in  the  primary  germs  from 
which  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  developed,  "f  That  distinguished 
anthro|X)lagist  has  well  remarked,  that  without  the  aasiunption  of 
original  difference,  he  will  find  himself  face  to  face  with  an  "  inso- 
luble enigma,"  and  he  very  properly  fails  to  see  "  why  the  primary 
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Bmgle-celled  o^aniBins  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  elementary 
subatanues  should  all  have  poeaeBaed  the  same  form,  quality,  and 
capacity  for  development."* 

So,  too,  he  repudiates  the  idea  that  "  Natural  Seleotioa"  logically 
leada  to  the  unity  of  origia  of  mankind.  In  replying  to  the  late 
professor  Rudolph  Wagner,  he  disclaims  the  idea  that  any  Darwinite 
shonld  ruae  that  inference.  To  those  interested  in  this  question  I 
would  especially  recommend  the  study  of  Vogt'a  Lectum  on  Man. 

How,  then,  does  anthropology  support  the  doctrine  of  continuity  1 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  continuity  may  not  apply  with  equal 
truth  to  anthropology  as  to  the  reet  of  oiganic  nature.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  doctrine  must  not  be  supposed  to  warrant  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  our  systems  of  clasaification.  Such  a  confusion  is  rather 
to  be  produced  by  those  who  refuse  to  apply  to  some  causes  of  classi- 
fication to  mankind  which  they  advocate  for  the  rest  of  animate 
nature. 

There  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  the  view  of  continuity,  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  Grove,  which  is  most  seductive.  To  many  a  student 
d  science  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  development  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophy which  has  ever  been  put  before  the  world,  simply  because  they 
think  it  is  the  truest. 

It  is  good  for  the  anthropolo^st  oooaaiooally  to  tear  himself  away 
from  his  own  engrossing  study,  to  see  in  what  direction  other  sciences 
are  tending.  Mr.  Grove  has  brought  together  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  teudent^  of  modem  scientific  research,  and  it  may  be  a  very  long 
time  before  we  again  have  so  masterly  and  logical  a  summaiy  of  what 
that  tendency  really  is.  That  address,  I  trust,  will  assist  to  rege- 
nerate British  science. 

The  year  1866  will  he  remarkable  for  two  events  in  the  history  of 
science  of  the  period ;  the  first  being  the  deliveiy  of  this  admirable 
address,  and  the  second  the  recognition  by  the  British  Association  of 
the  science  of  anthropology,  I  hare  said  it  ia  the  duty  of  anthropo- 
logists to  occasionally  ascertain  the  progress  made  in  allied  bmnches 
of  study.  Thus  at  Nottingham,  the  anthropological  department 
was  adjoomed  to  hear  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Bio- 
I<^cal  Section  on  the  science  of  life,  and  the  subdivisioua  into  which 
_  it  could  conveniently  be  worked.  Now  the  British  Association  has, 
in  some  quarters,  got  the  character  of  being  rather  too  conservative 
in  its  tendency ;  at  aU  events,  it  was  supposed  that  a  dread  of  the 
science  of  anthropology  had  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Asaociatioii.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  now  been  admitted  and 
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all  pruinifles  to  woit  well  for  the  fature  We  attended,  however,  to 
bear  the  President  of  the  Section,  with  Bome  dread  that  we  were 
about  to  have  a  lecture  on  our  past  conduct,  and  some  advioe  on  our 
future  behaviour.  Happily,  however,  we  got  off  very  easily  indeed. 
Our  past  received  only  a  frieudly  sneer,  and  our  future  was  not  pro- 
scribed by  any  rules  or  maxims. 

The  nerves  of  some  of  the  anthropologists  who  attended  to  hear 
this  address  were  however  somewhat  shaken  at  hearing  that  the 
Bcieoce  of  physiology  was  nothing  more  than  applied  phydcfi  and 
chemistry.  To  most  anthropologists  who  heard  this,  such  a  state- 
ment, I  do  not  heeitate  to  say,  was  a  little  etartling.  Some  men  do 
not  now  see  how  the  psychioal,  intellectual,  and  moral  differences 
in  different  men,  and  especially  in  the  differeut  races  of  men,  are 
thus  to  be  solved.  Others  cannot  see  how  the  wonderful  diversitiea 
of  language,  religion  and  art,  con  also  be  thus  explained.  But  after 
all,  these  may  be  ouly  apparent  objections.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  pro- 
nounce such  broad  statements  unworthy  of  couuderation.  Mr.  Orove 
thinks  physical  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  true  fundamental 
conceptions  of  matter  and  motion.  Professor  Huxley  only  echoes  a 
similFir  statement.  Life,  then,  may  be  simply  matter  in  a  state  of 
motion,  and  monkjnd  only  particles  of  matter  in  a  more  violent  state 
of  motion  than  the  rest  of  animate  nature  ! 

lu  any  case,  continuity  is  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  man, 
and  we  have  rather  poets  than  men  of  scieuoe  who  work  it  out. 

With  a  quotation  from  a  poet,  Alexander  Pope,  I  will  therefore 
conclude. 

"  See  djing  v^cetables  lift  enst^n. 
See  life  diaaolviiig  vegetate  Rgain : 
All  farma  that  periah  other  forma  enpplf, 
(By  tarns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die,} 
Like  bubblM  on  the  aea  of  matter  borne. 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  retom. 
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HaiT  at  a  race  charader. — M.  6ont£,  m  reply  to  M.  Pniner-Bey, 
obaerred  that  althou^  we  cannot  expect  the  most  rigoroat  conformity 
between  the  hair  of  the  same  head,  two  conditions  are  nerertheless  re- 
quired in  order  that  it  should  constitute  a  mce  cbantcter.  The  first - 
is  th&t  there  should  exist  a  general  form  upon  the  same  head ;  the 
second  that  this  general  form  should  belong  excltuively  to  that  race 
and  not  to  any  other  foreign  races. 

Starting  from  this  principle  be  had  two  objections  to  offer  to  M. 
Pruner-Bey's  theory  :  first,  there  are  met  with  on  the  tamt  head  the 
most  differmt  sections,  nor  is  there  any  general  specific  character  seen ; 
second,  so  little  can  the  hair  be  considered  as  a  race  cliaracter,  that 
the  most  umilar  aectione  are  found  on  the  beads  of  races  quite  distinct 
from  each  other. 

If  this  diTersity  were  only  met  with  in  heads  of  mixed  blood  it 
would  be  very  natural,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  To  commence  with 
the  Arab.  In  five  sections  of  the  hair  of  the  same  head  not  one  rtgembUs 
the  other.  Now  the  Arabic  race  ia  by  M.  Pnmer-Bey  hiniHelf  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  pure.  The  same  applies  to  the  hair  of  the 
Eaquimauz,  the  Jambaa,  and  the  Malays,  in  whom  the  sections  of  the 
hiur  on  the  same  head  greatly  differ. 

As  regards  the  second  objection,  namely,  that  he  found  sinular  forma 
in  the  moat  distinct  races,  he  would  mention  that  he  met  with  a  cir- 
cular form  in  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Mongols,  the  Aymarus, 
the  Peruvians,  South  Americans,  Turks,  Gonds,  and  Basques.  He 
would  admit  that  the  fiiat  four  are  allied  in  blood,  but  still  there  sub- 
sists a  marked  difference  between  some  of  them.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  dolichocephalic  Chinese  and  the  brachycephalio  Japanese 
with  the  pure  Calmuck  !  Are  all  the  Americans  of  the  same  race  } 
Why,  M.  Pruner-Bey  considers  the  American  as  a  heterogeneous  race, 
despite  the  uniformity  of  their  h^.  Thus,  according  to  our  author, 
the  same  hair  may  exist  in  the  heads  of  races  differing  io  every  other 
respect,  which  was  quite  suScient  to  establish  his  (M.  BertilloD's) 
starting  points. 

Boucher  de  Perthes  read  a  paper  "Od  New  Discoveries  of  Human 
Foeaila  in  the  Diluvium",  already  noticed  by  the  Anthropological 
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Blake  transmitB  to  the  society  a  printed  list  of  the  papers  to  be  read 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Loudon  during  the  sessioii 
1663 — 1S61.  This  list  compriBes  tweutj-four  memoirs  on  a  rariety 
of  interesting  Bubjects.  This  is  the  best  answer  to  a  recent  deciuon 
of  the  British  Association  which  has  decreed  "that  Anthropology 
forms  but  an  infe/ior  branch  of  Kthnology" — (laughter).  Despite 
this  decree,  which  fortunately  may  be  appealed  from,  the  London 
Society  is  becoming  rapidly  developed,  numbering  already  439 
members. 

Sferovingian  Crania  of  Lcmgn*. — M.  de  Saulcy  presents  to  the 
society  four  crania  found  at  Langres  in  Merovingian  tombs.  CoL 
Femel,  who  superintended  the  excavations,  gives  tbe  following  account: 
There  exist  in  the  territory  of  Langres  two  Gallo-Roman  cemeteries, 
the  one  within  the  citadel,  the  other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
suburb  called  Smu-Mttrt,  about  forty  metres  from  the  waU.  The 
latter  cemetery  is  about  three  hundred  metres  long  and  fifty  m^tirea 
wida  The  former  is  in  the  west  limited  by  a  Boman  road  and  ia  filled 
with  cinders,  carbonised  substances,  and  sculptured  tombs.  The 
quantity  of  animal  bones  is  so  great  that  the  workmen  trade  in  them. 
Bones  of  the  wild  boar  are  specially  abundant. 

All  the  tombs  are  monolith  troughs  with  monolith  lids.  In  these 
tombs  were  found  earthen  lamps,  oil  vases,  ivory  hair  pins,  medals 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Constantino ;  urns  filled  with  cinders 
and  bones  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  the  tombs 
is  so  great  that  a  suburb  called  det  Atiget  has  taken  its  name  from 
them,  though  the  learned  assert  that  the  name  Anges  is  derived  from 
aage,  water.  Langres  is  known  to  have  been  a  vast  necropolis,  and 
there  is  daily  found  varnished  pottery  with  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers OermanuB,  Frimus,  SigiUus,  Uacrinua.  Most  of  the  cmoia 
crumble  into  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

M.  Broca  places  on  the  table  the  first  copy  of  a  chromatic  table 
(already  noticed  in  the  Anthropological.  Mevim).  M.  Meillet  gives 
some  particulars  concerning  the  manufacturing  of  worked  flints 
near  Presuigny-le-Graud.  The  fields  of  Prcssigny,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty-five,  are  encumbered  with  dibrU  of  worked  flints,  knives, 
etc.  Flint  hammers  are  found  which  served  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  objects.  M.  Meillet  found  also  hatchets  well  worked  of 
the  same  form  as  those  found  in  dolmens.  Two  of  iheae  hatchets 
were  three- fourt lis  polished.  Some  amateurs  of  Fressigny  possess  a 
doKcn  of  them  found  in  a  particular  field.  The  laige  flints  which  are 
found  in  immense  immberB  arc  the  nuclei  from  which  the  knives  are 
split  off  which  are  found  in  every  stage  of  workmanship.  What  is 
singular  is  that  the  principal  field  where  these  objects  are  found. 
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tlioogh  Bituat«d  in  the  open  country  far  from  towns  and  Tillagea,  Is 
Btill  called  Champ  du  Commerce.  These  muBeums  of  a  novel  kind  are 
not  in  a  diluvian  terrain  but  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  soil  or  covered  with 
a  recent  deposiL  M.  Meillet  thinks  that  they  belong  to  the  third 
period  of  the  stone  age,  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  metal. 

M.  Pruner-Bty  on  tie  Neanderthal  Shull,  in  reply  to  Dr.  B.  Davit. 
— The  question  relative  to  the  Neanderthid  cranium  has  entered  a  new 
phfiffiB.  An  English  officer  has  in  the  environs  of  Gibraltar  discovered 
an  enlarged  edition  of  this  cniniuia,  i.e.  with  an  identical  cranium,  but 
with  an  entire  fwx.  I  place  before  the  society  the  photograph  of  this 
object  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Busk.  The  origiual  is  in  pos- 
BMBion  of  our  eminent  colleague,  and  we  ahortly  expect  to  hear  the 
particulars. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  judicious  views  of  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  with 
respect  to  the  first  condition  in  the  examination  of  any  cranium. 
First,  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  object  is  in  a  normal  state. 
As  regards  the  Neanderthal  cranium  I  also  admit  that  the  state  of  the 
sutures  oorreaponds  with  the  clear  and  precise  description  given  by 
Dr.  Davis,  and  that  their  obliteration  may  partly  at  least  have  been 
premature.  But  in  admitting  this  possibility  I  should  be  much  em- 
barrassed to  prove  its  reality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Neanderthal 
man  is  an  aged  subject,  as  shown  by  the  sinking  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  brain  and  the  state  of  the  arteries,  which  may  be  ascertained  in 
the  internal  cast  of  the  cramum.  Besides  this  the  coronal  suture 
presents  in  the  line  of  its  obliteration  the  senile  character.  Secondly, 
if  this  cranium  is  abuonnal  from  the  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Davis,  bow 
can  we  exphiin  the  concordance  of  its  circumference  and  its  principal 
diameters  with  those  of  other  ancient  Celtic  crania  which  are  found  in 
the  normal  state  1 

There  is  another  argument  which  appears  to  me  decisive.  The  piece 
1  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  society  comes 
from  an  ancient  tumulus  of  Poitou  (Pictones).  It  is  a  frontal  bone 
to  which  fragments  of  the  parietals  are  still  attached.  The  coronal 
suture  6nely  indented  is  still  open.  But  what  is  moat  remarkable  is, 
that  in  the  centre  of  this  suture  there  exists  an  intercalated  cesiculum 
vhere  ordinarily  the  sagittal  suture  commences.  This  ossiculum  in 
fonn  of  a  parallelogram  has  a  length  of  41  mm.  and  a  breadth  of 
27  mm.  The  four  sutures,  by  which  it  ai^oins  the  frontal  and  the 
parietals  are  also  open  and  finely  denticulated.  Here  we  have  a  mul- 
tiplication of  sutures,  i.e.  a  disposition  reverse  to  that  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Davis  in  the  Neanderthal  cranium,  and  yet  by  the  development  i^ 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  still  more  by  the  lowness  of  the  forehead  we 
■re  permitted  to  approach  it  to  the  Neanderthal  cranium.     At  least 
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its  intemal  aut&ce  adapts  heelf  perfectly  to  the  cerebral  mould  of  the 
latter ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  age  of  these  two  in- 
dividuals, it  is  presumable  that  the  projection  of  the  sapiaciliary 
arches  would  have  increaaed  in  the  posterior  if  he  had  lived  longer. 
His  frontal  sinuses  have  an  elevation  of  at  least  30  m.m.,  a  width  of 
45  m.m.,  and  a  depth  of  13  m.m.  Their  cellules  are  in  horizontal 
Juxtaposition  as  is  the  rule  in  aucient  dolichocephalic  crania,  whilst  in 
brachjcephalic  thej  are  vertically  auperposed.  The  fragment  of  the 
cranium  just  described  comes  irom  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
another  motive  for  insisting  upon  a  similar  ori^n  of  the  Neanderthal 
man.  Lastly,  whilst  recognising  the  great  influenoe  of  a  spontaneous 
and  premature  obliteration  of  the  sutures  on  cranial  forms  and  vux 
vertA,  I  am  uot  aware  that  the  craoium  thereby  changes  its  primitive 
form  so  that  its  national  character  is  no  longer  recognisable.  I  ask, 
can  the  spontaneous  obliteration  of  the  sutures  without  artificial  com- 
pression convert  doUchocephali  into  brachycephali  and  vice  ver»A  I 

I  am  happy  to  agree  with  our  eminent  colleague  as  regards  the 
human  and  European  characters  of  the  Neanderthal  skull,  and  I 
may  by  the  way  mention  that  Mr.  Carter  Blake  has  compiled  a  com- 
plete and  remarkable  collection  of  the  literature  relative  to  this 
subject  which  has  been  discussed  more  or  less  successfully  in  all 
Europe.  Very  lately  M.  Xeyer  has  found  traces  of  rachitis  in  the  left 
forearm  and  the  ribs  of  the  Neanderthal  man.  This  individual  wae 
then  in  a  pathological  condition.  Finally  Mr.  Turner  has  as  appears 
to  me  proved,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ur.  Huxley,  the  parallelism 
between  modem  crania  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  NeEmderthal. 

November  17,  1865. — Dutribution  of  the  Basque  Langttage  in 
France. — M.  Broca  in  presenting  to  the  Society  a  manuscript  map 
indicating  the  actual  limits  of  the  Basque  language  in  France,  said, 
in  one  of  our  preceding  discussions,  the  question  of  the  gradual 
exUnctioQ  of  languages  was  mooted.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  whether  Uie  Basque  had  lost  ground  during  the  last  cen- 
turies. For  this  purpose  1  have  searched  the  various  authors  on 
this  subject,  but  to  my  surprise  none  of  them  indicates  these  limits. 
All  that  is  said  on  the  subject  amounts  merely  to  a  statement,  that 
the  Basque  is  spoken  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Soule,  Basse 
Navarre,  and  Labour.  Old  authors  are  equally  vague,  and  with  such 
data  it  was  impossible  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present.  After 
an  interesting  account  of  the  history  and  distribution  of  the  Basque 
language,  M.  Broca  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Basque  would 
sooner  or  later  be  supplanted  by  the  French  language,  and  not,  as 
some  think  by  the  Beamcse  dialect ;  and  that  everything  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  a  few  generations  the  Basques  will  all  speak 
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French,  and  have  forgotten  the  1angu8ge  of  their  anceBtoni.  In 
Spain  the  Basques  hod  lost  temtoty  since  the  commencement  of  this 
oentuiy  ;  half  a  ceuturj  ago  it  extended  south  to  Puenta  del  Keyna ; 
at  present  the  limits  of  this  hmguage  pass  a  little  north  of  Pam- 
peluna,  and  have  thus  diminiBhed  hy  eight  leagues  towards  the 
north.  The  Baaque  country  of  Prance,  from  its  greatest  length  frx>m 
the  Ftc  d'AniS  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidaasoa,  is  only  twenty-five 
leagues.  In  its  eastern  portion  it  was,  on  the  average,  t«n  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  in  the  weet  ita  width  does  not  exceed  four  to  five 
leagues ;  M.  Broca  also  stated  that  he  was,  with  the  assistance  of  M, 
£.  lUclus,  preparing  a  ^milar  map  of  the  Spanish  Baaque  provinces, 
for  which  he  would  claim  the  asBistonce  of  M.  Velasca 

M.  MartJn  de  Moossy  thought  that  these  researches  should  be 
hastened  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  alteration  of  the  Basque  hui- 
guage  proceeds  bo  rapidly  that  those  speaking  it  reproach  each  other 
for  altering  it.  Uoreover,  the  Spanish  and  the  French  Basques  accuse 
each  other  of  not  speaking  the  genuine  Basque, 

'  I/L  de  Quatrefages  said,  that  there  are  such  profound  differences  in 
the  dialects,  that  he  had  seen  French  and  Spanish  Basques,  who  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  French  to  understand  each  other. 

U.  Gousain  considered  such  a  map  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Basque  language  of  the  highest  importance,  and  proposed  its  imme- 
diate publication. 

M.  Broca,  however,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  that  for 
the  Spanish  Basque  provinces  was  ready,  when  one  map  embracing 
the  whole  region  where  Basque  is  spoken  might  be  published. 

On  the  Larynx  of  Negnxi.—'iS..  Auburtin  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Gibb,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Report  of  the  British  Association,  and  which  was  based  on  the  exami- 
nation of  fifty-eight  disacctiona  of  the  larynx  of  Negroes  compared 
with  the  larynx  of  the  white.  If  the  fitcts  are  correct,  we  are  autho- 
rised to  think  that  the  particular  timbre  of  the  voice  of  the  Negro  is 
owing  to  these  anatomical  differences. 

M.  Pniner-Bey  said  that  he  hod  dissected  many  laryngea  belonging 
to  distinct  races,  and  the  differences  he  could  detect  applied  chiefly 
to  the  form  of  that  organ,  which  is  rounded  in  the  Negro  and  angular 
in  the  Arab,  for  instance.  M.  Eschricht  has  foimd  in  the  larynx  of 
the  N(^7o,  on  internal  cricoidtan  miiscle,  which  also  exists  in  the 
ape ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  only  an  individual  character  which 
is  not  applicable  to  the  whole  race  ;  an  error  to  which  we  are  liable 
when  inferred  only  from  few  cases. 

December  15,  1865.  —  Crania  of  the  Sepulchre  ruar  Maintenon 
(Stone  (^e). — M.  Leguay  presents  to  the  Society  in  his  own  and  Dr. 
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Lamy'B  name  three  crania  fouod  in  a  sepulchre,  of  which  he  gives  a 
minute  description.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  well-directed  esca- 
vations  will  reveal  the  mystery  attached  to  this  interesting  monument 
One  of  the  three  heads  presents  all  eo-oallod  Celtic  characteni,  and 
the  form  of  all  the  three  crania  resembles  much  that  of  the  craoia  he 
found  in  1862  at  La  Varenne,  Saint  Hilajre,  and  which  be  had 
assigned  to  the  period  of  polished  stone  preceding  the  bronse  period. 
The  three  tibiae  which  he  also  presented,  although  belonging  to  adult 
subjects,  differed  considerably  in  size ;  one  of  them  presented  an 
alteration  reBulting  from  a  chronic  ulcer. 

Prognathic  face  of  a  Cranium  of  the  Stone  period. — M.  Pruner-Bey 
showed  to  the  Society  a  plaater-caat  of  a  human  foce  found  in  a 
stalagmite  breccia  by  Viscount  de  Sambucy  in  the  cavern  of  Larzac 
(Aveyron).  Near  this  piece  were  two  crania  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
type,  small  fn^ments  of  brachyoephalic  crania,  friigments  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  tibia,  a  fragment  of  the  humeruB  of  a  child,  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  of  coarse  pottciy  containing  grains  of  quartz. 

The  piece  must  have  belonged  to  an  inftmt,  there  being  in  the 
jawa  only  room  for  six  teeth.  What  strikes  us  first  is  a  progna- 
thism as  decided  as  in  the  chimpanzee  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  dentition.  The  alveoli  of  the  incisors  and  of  the  canine  teeth 
are  very  wide  and  deep  ;  those  of  the  latter  projecting  from  the  face. 
Ko  trace  of  en  intermaxillary  bone,  nor  of  a  incisive  suture.  The 
length  of  the  alveoli  is  as  considerable  as  in  the  most  progna- 
thous adult  Negro,  but  their  forward  inclination  exceeds  that  ob- 
served in  the  latter.  After  some  fiirther  descriptive  remarks,  M. 
Pruner-Bey  continued  :  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  specimen  1  Ilg 
human  origin  is  unquestionable,  since  ita  prognathism,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  intermaxillaiy,  is  not  that  of  the  ape,  nor  has  it  any 
other  character  of  the  anthropomorphous  apes.  He  thought  that  it 
was  a  pathological  specimen.  Cretinism  presents  two  series  of  phe- 
nomena; one  series  manifested  in  the  cerebral  cranium,  indicates 
arrest  of  development,  whilst  the  other  shows  in  the  face,  by  an 
inverse  progress,  the  features  of  auimality.  Cretins  have  usually  the 
tongue  very  large;  many  of  them  are  prognathous.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  he  bad  never  seen  any  analogous  cranium. 

M.  Giatiolet  said  that  the  prognathism  of  this  piece  waa  certainly 
considerable,  but  did  not  present  the  prognathism  of  the  ape,  in 
which  the  alveoli  project  forward,  but  the  line  from  the  maxillary  to 
the  nasal  spine  is  always  curved  and  convex.  In  man  it  is  curved 
but  concave  ;  so  that  even  in  the  absence  of  the  intermaxillaTy  bone 
we  are  enabled  to  assert  that  it  is  not  a  pithecoid  prognathism,  bnt  a 
prognathism  peculiar  to  man. 
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Oft  Ae  Pdvii  of  Oifermt  Raca. — M.  Pruaer-Bej  read  a  long  and 
interesting  lustorica]  and  oritical  essay  containing  a  Bummary  of  the 
TiewB  of  rariods  authors  on  the  form  of  the  pelvis  in  different  races  of 
mankind  The  greater  portion  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  M.  Joulin'a  interesting  treatise,  Sur  U  bauin  Bontidfri  dans  leg 
raee$  hutmtittti*  in  which  that  author,  differing  from  his  predecessors, 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  : — 

L  That  the  important  anatomioal  peculiantiee  which  have  been 
mgnalised  as  charaotehsing  the  pelvis  of  the  Negro  and  Mongol  races 
have  DO  existence. 

H.  That  the  alight  differences  observed  in  the  pel^s  of  three  human 
noes  have  nothing  characteristic  ia  them ;  they  only  appear  when 
the  comparison  ia  made  in  a  number  of  subjects. 

iiL  That  the  Mongol  and  Negro  race  present,  in  the  conformation 
of  the  pelvis,  an  identity  which  does  not  admit  of  their  being  dis- 
tinguished. 

IV.  That  whilst,  by  the  examination  of  the  cranium,  we  ought  to 
divide  the  genus  Homo  into  three  principal  races,  the  examination  of 
the  pelvis  only  fiimishes  two  groups.  In  the  first  group  the  author 
[^aces  the  Aryan  or  Caucasian  race ;  in  the  second  the  Mongol  and 
N^TO  races. 

On  the  Crania  from  the  Cave  of  Lombrive*.  By  M.  Garrioou,  read 
by  the  Secretary  General — Our  readers  will  find  a  description  of  the 
caverns  and  of  the  crania  in  Professor  Vogt's  Leetura  tm  Man.  Here  we 
give  a  few  more  eitracta  of  M.  Oarrigou's  paper : — The  tear  and  wear 
of  the  teeth  observed  in  fossil  human  jaws  is  so  general  that  it  must 
be  owing  to  a  general  cause.  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  to  whom  a  speo- 
oktor  of  Avignon  sold  fossQ  bones  from  the  cave  of  Bnmiquel,  baa 
expreosed  on  this  subject  an  opinion  which  certainly  would  not  have 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  had  he  been  present  at  the  eicavstiona. 
He  thought  that  the  men  of  Bruniquel  did  not  cook  their  food,  since 
all  the  teeth  were  completely  used  up  by  the  mastication  of  raw 
alimenta  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  interpretation  is 
erroneous. 

The  bones  of  til  the  oavemB,  especially  those  of  the  polished  stone 
age,  may  be  divided  into  two  categories ;  such  as  adhere  to  the 
tongue  and  such  as  do  not  adhere,  which  two  categories  exist  in 
almost  all  caverns  formerly  inhabited  by  man.  I  believe  that  the 
first  of  these  bones  belonged  to  animaK  the  flesh  of  which  was  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  whilst  the  second  were  not  sulgected  to  any  prepa- 
ration. These  bones  are  frequently  found  amidst  cinders  and  char- 
coal, or  in  a  mass  agglutinated  by  grease,  cinders,  and  coaL  The 
■  ArMvti  QiniraUt  de  Midtdnt,  Jnillet  18fM. 
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condition  of  bones  used  for  tho  fabrication  of  instruments  aUpporta 
my  opinion.  These  bones  are  usually  hard ;  they  have  preserved 
their  gelatine,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  tongue.  It  is  presumable 
that  the  men  of  the  prehistoric  period  bad  still  sufficient  experience 
to  know  that  fresh  bones,  containiug  still  their  gelatine,  were  prefer- 
able for  making  implements  to  bones  whose  sohdity  was  dimimshed 
by  cooking.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  men  of  Bruniquel,  like 
thoae  found  in  stations  of  the  pre-hiatoric  epoch,  cooked  the  flesh 
of  animals,  and  that  the  excessive  wear  of  their  teeth  must  be  ascribed 
to  some  other  cause  than  that  assigned  by  the  learned  English  pro- 
fessor. For  my  part  I  am  inolined  to  ascribe  the  wear  of  the  teeth 
of  the  peoples  of  the  quaternary  period  to  the  use  of  raw  vegetables, 
roots,  or  other  parts  of  trees  and  plants.  I  also  agree  with  MM. 
Vogt,  Morlot,  and  others,  that  the  mastication  of  coarse  bread,  inter- 
mixed with  stony  particles,  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  wear  and  tear 
of  the  teeth. 

After  giving  the  description  of  these  crania  by  Professor  Vogt, 
with  whose  oonclusions,  as  regards  their  elevated  type  and  their 
osteological  construction,  he  agreed ;  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  share 
his  opinion  that  they  were  Basque  crania.  He  looked  upon  these 
two  crania  as  having  belonged  to  mongrels  of  Celts  and  Iberians, 
presenting  however  more  of  the  type  of  the  latter.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  offering  some  observations  on  craniology  and  its 
results  as  aficcting  the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

Hitherto  two  great  divisions  have  been  estabUahed  for  the  study  of 
crania  Round,  short,  Iberian,  brachycephalic,  and  elongated,  Celtic, 
dolichocephalic  heads.  These  divisions  may  suffice  for  the  present ; 
but  the  time  will  arrive  when  a  uew  and  more  ancient  form  will  be 
established,  and  when  the  dolichocephahc  and  brachycephalic  crania, 
now  forming  separate  species,  will  only  be  con^dered  as  varieties. 
Already  human  remains,  probably  more  ancient  than  such  at  present 
known,discoveredbyM.  Alzienandbyhimself,  and  of  which  M.  Pnmer- 
Bey  has  promised  to  give  an  account,  do  not  present  the  character  of 
pure  dolichocephaly.  He  felt  convinced  that,  despite  the  authority 
of  Lyell,  the  primitive  type  of  man  will  be  found  not  merely  in  the 
post-pliocene  and  even  the  pliocene  beds,  but  in  lower  geological  strata. 
Wher«ver  such  perfect  mammals  as  the  mastodon,  the  lion,  and 
the  hyesna,  could  live,  man  could  exist.  Whether  or  not  the  theories 
of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  be  correct,  we  see  the  progress  of  nature 
from  the  trilobite  to  the  ape ;  and  if  nature  haa  contrived  to  mould 
and  animate  the  brain  of  the  ape,  why  should  it  be  more  difficult  for 
her  to  rise  to  that  of  man  t 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Tixra  of  political  and  rell^ouB  change  have  an  unparalleled  interest 
in  the  history  of  a  people ;  it  is  during  such  times  th&t  m&ny  latent 
characteristics  which  atronglj  mark  races  and  nations  become  con- 
■picuouB.  Whatever  may  be  the  inherent  qualities  of  a  race,  these 
are  certain  to  influence,  or  to  be  influenced  greatly  by  new  ideas  on 
matters  which  so  poweriully  affect  human  feelings  and  passions.  Every 
noe,  pure  or  mixed,  is  modified  by  political  or  reli^ous  theories  ;  not 
that  any  creed  or  any  form  of  governmont  is  peculiar  to  anyone,  but 
the  manner  in  which  a  religious  creed  or  political  institution  operates 
is  almost  solely  dependent  on  the  character  of  that  one  by  which  it  is 
adopted.  Let  the  government  be  monarchical  or  republican,  the  social 
conditions  will  determine  its  special  operation,  so  that  the  monarchy 
or  republic  shall  be  developed  entirely  in  relation  to  the  instincts  erf 
the  race  among  whom  it  is  instituted.  And,  also,  let  the  oroed  be 
orthodox  or  heterodox.  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  idolatrous,  its  tenets 
are  sure  to  be  modified  by  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  propagated. 

No  period  of  British  history  is,  on  this  account,  more  instructive 
than  that  which  commences  with  the  civil  war  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  and  ends  with  the  insurrection  of  1 745  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Stuart  dynas^. 
During  that  period  the  reli^ous  creed  and  the  form  of  government 
had  undergone  an  extraordinary  and  rapid  change  ;  and  the  people  in 
the  diSereut  parts  of  the  British  Isles  were  affected  variously  by  it, 
according  as  Celt  or  Teuton  preponderated  among  them.  The  pro- 
gnas  of  the  reformation  brought  oat  veiy  boldly  the  diflerent  racial 
*  HMMiy  <if  Snsland.  By  Lord  Maoaolay.  London:  Longmans. 
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peculiarities.  In  Scotland  the  reli^^ous  change  was  rapid  and  accom- 
panied with  much  fary  and  violence.  The  persecution  which  the  re- 
formed faith  had  to  endure  in  that  conntry  evolved  the  Celtic  fervency 
and  enthuBiaam  aa  well  as  the  Teutonic  imperturbable  firmness  and 
doginatiam  of  the  mixed  people.  In  Ireland  protestantiem  entered  as 
the  religion  of  the  mien ;  owing  to  which  the  old  creed  became  the 
guSering  one,  a  taet  which  rendered  the  masses  of  the  population 
averse  to  listen  to  any  arguments  adduced  in  fevour  of  the  former ; 
for  the  Celts  are  vei;  prone  to  behove  that  the  side  of  weakness  and 
suffering  is  the  right  one,  and  usually  court,  rather  than  avoid,  mar- 
tyrdom. "Be  always  on  the  weak  side,"  is  a  favourite  Celtic  adage. 
The  Scotch,  having  adapted  preabyteriui  tenets,  clung  to  them  in  de- 
fiance of  force,  sword,  and  fire ;  nor  could  any  amount  of  peisecntioa 
compel  them  to  relinquish  these  ;  on  the  contmry,  the  more  they  were 
persecuted  the  more  confirmed  did  they  become  in  their  opiniona. 
The  Irish  people  have  been  almost  as  much  persecuted  for  Itoman 
Catholicism  as  the  Scotch  were  for  preebyterianism.  It  is  the  same 
fervent  enthuriastic  charBcter  which  made  the  Scotch  hold  to  their 
presbyterianism  that  has  made  the  Irish  people  hold  to  their  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  results  in  both  countries  have  been  widely  diflerent 
80  far  as  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  are  concerned  ;  bnt 
the  difference  in  the  results  may  be  traced  mainly  to  difference  of  creed 
and  political  institutions.  All  error  is  opposed  to  human  progress, 
and  no  error  is  more  opposed  to  it  than  religious  superstition ;  pres- 
byterianism is  Christianity  with  fewer  saperatitions  than  Roman 
Catholicism ;  so  the  balance  of  superstition  in  their  Bivour  has  partly 
helped  to  render  the  Irish  people  less  progressive  than  the  Scotch ; 
while  the  amount  of  it  thrown  away  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  latter  nation.  Circumstances  also  secnred  to  tlie 
Scotch  their  national  independence,  owing  to  which  they  were  governed 
by  political  institotioos  of  their  own  growth  until  united  with  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  while  Ireland,  strugghng  for  independence 
ever  since  her  partial  conquest  by  Henry  the  Second,  was  governed,  so 
fer  as  that  could  be  done,  by  political  institutions  imported  fh>m 
England  until  her  union  with  the  latter  country  in  1801.  This  di- 
versity in  the  political  conditions  of  Scotland  and  Irelmid  accounts 
fiirther  for  the  greater  progress  of  the  former.  With  destinies  so  dif- 
ferent, however,  and  with  outward  peculiarities  so  apparently  oppowte, 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  characters  have  much  more  in  common  than  many 
of  the  intelligent  would  feel  disposed  to  believe.  With  external 
austerity,  the  Scotch  have  in  their  nature  more  wit  and  vivacitj  than 
those  who  are  not  intimate  with  them  are  at  all  aware ;  and  the  Irish 
have  mora  coolness  and  forethought  when  not  labouring  under  ozcite- 
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ment  thui  hM  ersr  been  aooredited  to  them.  Both  have  thia  tn  oom* 
mon  that  tbsf  are  diapoaed  to  fataliatio  faitha  and  eDthu^aatio  fomw 
of  worshipL  Both  natiom  o[qx>eed  the  change  of  the  ruling  Ajnaaty 
ot  Britain,  and  fought  for  the  old. 

In  England  Teutonic  and  Celtic  elementa  seem  to  have  been  more 
evenly  Mended  than  in  Ireland  or  Scotland ;  ao  that  Celtic  BocioliBm 
had  been  better  tempered  hj  Teutonio  indiTidualiBm.  The  conae- 
qoenoe  was  that  peraonal  freedom  and  religioun  toleration  vere  more 
sucoearf'ul  in  England  than  in  the  Bister  oountriee. 

The  history  of  the  period  whieh  we  have  mentioned  is  of  intense  in- 
terest to  the  student  <^  British  anthropology  ;  and  it  has  fortunately 
hem  mitten  by  men  of  supMior  genius  and  talent,  one  of  whom  was 
pie-eminently  gifted  with  all  the  mental  endowments  requisite  to  an 
histMical  artist ;  and  accordingly  he  baa  given  ua  a  book  which  does 
not  yield  in  clear  and  yirid  delineation  to  any  of  the  kind  writtoi  in 
Uie  "Rng<i«h  imigiiHgB  Am  XoiA  Haoaulay  brought  such  superiw 
qualities  to  the  task,  we  need  not  wonder  that  bis  work  has  realised  all 
the  hJ^  expectations  enterUuned  of  him  by  the  learned  and  en- 
li^tened.  Olsd  were  all  the  loren  of  hterature  when  the  brilliant 
oiator  and  essayist  aonounoed  his  intention  ot  writing  a  history  of 
En^and,  and  great  was  ike  delight  of  all  when  two  volumes  of  that 
history  appeared.  It  was  a  wtu-k  surpassing  the  most  saognine  ex- 
pectations, whether  the  cdeamesa  of  the  style,  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  the  acutwieaa  of  the  arguments,  the  vividneas  ot  Uie  details, 
or  the  wonderful  difloriminative  delineations  of  character  were  to  be 
considered.  The  various  changes  which  took  place  in  men's  eharaotera 
and  c^inions,  the  difference  between  <Hie  period  and  another,  the  pro- 
gress made  in  each,  the  diatinctiTe  ebaraoteriatica  of  iho  original 
peoples  from  vbose  intermixture  the  English  nation  haa  been  formed, 
are  investigated  and  pmtrayed  with  matcUesa  ability.  The  weak- 
MBses  which  were  displayed  under  the  influence  of  certain  aeotarion 
whims ;  the  bigotry,  en  tbuaiasm,  and  fianaticiam  of  contending  fwitions; 
the  Uindnen  of  partisan  seal  and  the  vialenioe  <^  political  opponentOi 
ue  exceedingly  well  analysed,  and  are  delineated  with  great  gmphio 
power.  In  these  asalyaee  and  delineations  the  student  of  the  aoienos 
of  man  will  be  able  to  trace  the  peculiar  instincts  and  moral  seuti- 
BHnt«  of  the  various  races  whieh  have  blended  mto  one  great  and 
powerful  people. 

In  treating  of  race.  Lord  Macaulay  frequently  errs  in  thecny.  He 
was  not  an  anthropologist,  and  probably  had  studied  httle  or  nothing 
of  the  science.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  in  that  case  a 
work  so  hi^y  artistic  might  have  its  beauty  and  exoellenoe  impaired 
^  too  modi  scientific  diaquisition.     That  which  ia  required  of  the 
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hlBtoriaa  is  to  delineate  peoples  and  nations  as  they  exist  in  the  oon- 
orete  ;  as  be  knows  and  observes  them ;  as  they  are  influenced  and 
modified  1:^  circumstances  at  various  periods ;  and  this  the  autiior  has 
done  in  an  admirable  manner.  Errors  and  exaggerations  doubtleos 
abound ;  as  the  writer  is  extremely  fbnd  of  contrasts,  and  has  light 
and  ehade  always  in  view.  Like  all  those  who  are  richly  endowed 
with  the  artistic  mind  his  primary  idea  is  a  beautiful  and  perfect  work, 
to  accomplish  whioh  he  looks  upon  men  and  nations  as  mere  material ; 
but  the  lore  of  truth  is  ever  present,  and  rhetorical  ornament  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  pnrpose  of  rendering  a  truthful  portraiture  d  men  and 
peoples  more  oonspiouous.  Provided  with  such  a  portnuture  the  an- 
thropology is  powerfbllj  uded  in  his  researches ;  and  he  will  find 
them  eminently  suggestive  even  when  he  thinks  he  has  just  groonda 
for  disputing  their  correctness.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  the 
illustrious  historian  did  not  live  mitil  he  brou^t  his  history  down  to 
the  year  1 745.  However,  the  history  c£  the  last  insurrection  that  took 
place  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Stuart  dynasty  has  been  so  well 
handled  by  Lord  Mahon  that  the  loss  sustained  by  hterature  throng 
the  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  is  in  a  great  measure  compensated. 

No  author  can  write  the  history  of  a  race  unless  he  partly  belongs 
to  that  race  himself  j  a  statistical  account  or  a  brilliant  romance  he 
can  write  of  them  if  possessed  of  the  suitable  talents ;  but  not  the 
chronicle  that  livingly  expresses  their  instincts,  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  mental  peculiarities ;  and,  racially,  Macaulay  was  qualified  for 
writing  British  history.  By  the  mother's  aide  an  Englishman,  the  blood 
of  all  the  races  forming  the  English  nation  flowed  in  his  veins ;  by  the 
father's  ude  he  inherited  those  qualities  of  mind  andcharacter  which 
have  distinguished  the  Soaudinavian  Celtic  race  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. From  the  former  he  derives  his  shrewdness,  his  calmness,  and 
his  keen  practical  sense ;  ftom  the  latter  his  eloquence,  his  rttetorical 
aptitude,  and  his  poetic  cost  of  mind.  He  is  not  only  of  the  Scottish 
Highland  race,  but  a  descendant  of  one  of  their  bards.  An  el^y  full 
of  tend«TneBS  and  pathos,  and  an  exquisite  love  song  displaying  a 
luxuriant  fancy  found  among  old  collections  of  Gaelic  songs  and  ballads 
are  the  compositions  of  "  Isachari  Mao  Aulai,"  one  of  his  ancestoia.  In 
these  two  beautiful  pieces  that  inherited  genius  may  be  traced  which 
pervades  his  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  his  essays,  his  speeches,  and 
his  Ti^ngliah  history. 

The  fint  part  of  the  work  being  a  review  of  English  histoiy  foan 
the  eorhest  times  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  is  remarkable  for  its  comprehensiveness  and  concentration ; 
but.  here  and  there  the  brilliant  writer  commits  grave  eirora. 
"Nothing,"  says  he,  "in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indicated  the 
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graUaeas  which  she  waa  destined  to  attain.  Her  inhabitants,  vhen 
first  they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian  mariaetB,  were  little  Buperior 
to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

No  authentic  histoty  points  to  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were  as  low  ia  civilisation  as  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
before  their  oonvenion  to  Christianity ;  and  if  Britain  waa  inhabited 
at  the  period  to  which  the  author  refers  by  any  of  the  miied  races 
that  have  blended  into  the  mixed  ones,  which  now  inhabit  her,  there  is 
everything  to  indicate  her  present  superiority  in  their  organisation  ; 
and  that  she  was  then  inhabited  by  these  there  is  Uttle  room  to  doubt. 
Julius  Cmaar  found  a  regularly  organised  priesthood  in  the  island ;  and 
according  to  his  account  of  them  tlieir  knowledge  and  wisdom,  when 
we  ooiwdcr  the  age,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  These  were  the 
Druids.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  have  no  Stonehenge.  The  British 
Druidioal  schools,  according  to  the  same  writer,  were  superior  to  those 
of  Gaul ;  and  thither  the  Gallic  youths  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
being  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that  worship.  Tacitus,  in  his  lAf^ 
of  Agrieola,  informs  us  that  the  British  youths  were  more  talented 
than  those  of  Gaul,  and  that  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
language  and  literature  with  wonderful  facility ;  also,  that,  although 
the  Britons  were  conquered  and  would  easily  submit  to  pay  taxes,  they 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  being  considered  as  slaves ;  and,  conse- 
quently, stoutly  opposed  all  attempts  made  by  the  Bomaus  to  ourtul 
their  persoual  freedom.  From  these  remarks  of  the  two  great  Roman 
writers,  aa  well  as  from  numerous  other  sources,  we  clearly  discern  in 
the  past  the  germ  of  the  present  greatness  of  the  British  people.  They 
are  great  because  the  races  of  which  they  are  composed  are  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually  superior.  They  are  great  because  they 
have  superior  trains,  nerves,  bones,  and  muscles.  We  pass  from  this 
to  another  passage,  which  assumes  that  the  English,  at  the  time  that 
the  Scandinavian  invasion  commenced,  were  a  pure  Teutonic  race. 
"The  same  atrocities,"  remarks  the  author,  "which  had  attended  the 
victory  of  the  Saxon  over  the  Celt,  were  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
suffered  by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane.  Civilisation,  just  as 
it  b^an  to  rise,  vras  met  by  this  blow,  and  sank  down  once  more. 
I^rge  colonies  of  adventurers  frvm  the  Baltic  established  themselves 
on  the  eastern  shore,  spread  gradually  westward,  and,  supported  by 
constant  reinforcements  from  beyond  the  seas,  aspired  to  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  realm.  The  straggle  between  the  two  fierce  Teutonic 
breeds  lasted  during  ux  geneiatiuua." 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  description  of  the  long  struggle  between 
English  and  Danes ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  time  that  the  Danish 
invasions  began  were  not  a  pure  Teutonic  breed,  but  a  Teutonic  British 
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wie,  Tho  Anglo-SazoD  language  faaa  elements  oominon  to  the  Cymneg 
and  Gaelio  in  its  structure ;  and  aa  tbftt  is  bo  it  may  be  jadioioaEly 
inferred  t^t  it  is  a  speecli  formed  £rom  the  language  of  Esstem. 
Britain  and  that  of  the  original  Sozon  invaden ;  for  before  the  Saxons 
had  erer  put  foot  on  Britidi  ground  there  is  Btroog  reason  tor  beliering 
that  the  tongue  of  Eastern  Britain  approached  nearer  to  that  of  Ger- 
many than  that  of  the  West  did.  As  we  have  no  speinmen  either  of 
the  language  of  Eastern  Britain  of  of  that  of  the  tint  Saxon  invaders, 
we  are  unable  to  assert  how  much  of  the  Anf^o-Saxon,  written  long 
afterwards,  was  native  or  imported.  It  is  highly  probable  tiat  Eastern 
British  and  original  Saxon  had  much  in  common,  and  that  they  rapidly 
amalgamated  into  one  speech.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  focts, 
that  the  maases  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  ooutinned  to  be  Britons 
after  the  Saxons  had  obtained  poeseesion,  and  that  thoee  Britons  who 
were  driven  westward  were  chiefly  dispossessed  idiiefb  and  their  re- 
tuners.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  warritas  do  not  eon- 
tond  for  Tictory  with  no  other  aim  tiiau  putting  their  hand  to  the 
plough ;  it  is  rather  to  seoure  others  to  pwform  that  useful  labour  for 
them  that  they  fight ;  and  so  anxiouB  were  the  Saxons  to  have  the 
Britons  to  do  tliia  for  them  that  they  were  nut  satisfied  with  the  nom' 
bers  of  the  vanquished  on  the  conquered  territuy  only ;  but  made 
raids  into  those  British  districts  which  still  pre«erved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  thence  carried  off  numerous  captives  for  the  purpose  of 
tilling  the  soil  for  them.  But  a  vanquished  race,  when  ot  supwior 
organisation,  does  not  hopelessly  continue  in  serfdom ;  so,  in  the  fre- 
quent and  sanguinary  wars  which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  king- 
doms of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  the  British  serfs  had  frequent  op- 
porttuuties  of  ruining  their  masters  and  rising  into  power  themselves. 
During  centuries  of  waz&re,  therefore,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortose, 
Saxon  thanes  were  reduced  to  ser&  and  British  b^b  were  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  thanes.  Independently  of  these  freaks  of  fortune,  inter- 
marriages between  Saxon  and  British  families  were  frequent ;  owing 
to  which  the  English,  at  the  time  when  the  Danish  invasions  oom- 
m^iced,  were  a  thoroug^y  arossed  Saxon-British  breed.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Danes  were  not  "  two  fierce  Teutonio  breeds,"  as  the 
talented  historisn  asserts ;  but  a  fierce  Teuto-Celtio  and  a  fierce 
Teutonic  breed. 

In  his  beautiful  and  vivid  description  of  tjie  Norman  conquerors  ot 
En^^and  the  same  error  is  committed  by  the  antb<»r ;  namriy,  tliat  of 
fancying  that  these  were  also  a  Teutoitio  raoe.  As  this  noble  delinea- 
tion of  the  Norman  people  is  cme  of  the  happiest  efiiuioae  ot  the 
author's  genius,  and  is  as  powerful  a  specimen  of  word  painting  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  any  writer,  we  quote  Uie  fblkwing  passage 
from  it : — 
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"They  thaadoaad,  their  Dative  speech  sod  adopted  tha  Fnnob 
tc»gue,  in  wkiah  the  Latin  was  the  predomiQ&nt  element.  Thev 
■peedily  raiaed  their  new  language  to  &  dignity  and  importance  whicn 
it  had  never  before  poaseiaed.  They  found  it  a  barbarous  jargon; 
they  fixed  it  in  writing ;  and  they  employed  it  in  legiBlation,  poetry, 
and  romance.  They  renounced  that  brutal  intemperance  to  which  all 
tbe  other  branches  of  the  Gennanio  &mily  were  too  much  inclined.  * 
TIm  polite  luxury  of  the  Koiman  presented  a  ■triking  contrast  to  the 
ooarae  voracity  and  druokenneaB  of  his  Saiou  and  Danish  nei^bours. 
He  loved  to  display  his  tnagoifioence  not  in  huge  pLlea  of  wood  and 
hffflln»ft/jff  of  strong  drink,  but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  in  rich 
armour,  gallant  horses,  choice  falcons,  well  ordered  tournaments,  ban- 
quets rather  delicate  than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for 
tlieir  exquisite  flavour  than  fbr  their  intoxicating  power.  That 
diivalFDus  spirit  which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
politics,  morals,  and  manners  of  the  European  nations,  was  found  in 
the  highest  exaltation  among  the  Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were 
distinguished  by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  address.  They 
were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in  negotiation,  and  by  a  natural 
eloquence  which  they  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of  one 
of  their  historians  that  the  Norman  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the 
cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  was  derived  &om  their  military  exploits. 
Every  country  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Dead  Sea  witnessed  the 
|H-od^iet)  of  ^eir  discipline  and  valour.  One  Norman  kni^t  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of  Connaught. 
Another  founded  the  monorcbyof  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the  Em- 
perors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly  before  his  Eirms.  A  third,  the 
Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  invested  by  his  fellow  soldiers  with 
tbe  sovereignty  of  Autioch  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tiuicred  whose  name 
lives  in  the  great  poem  of  Taaso,  was  celebrated  through  Christendom 
ma  tbe  bmvest  and  most  generous  of  the  champions  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre." 

The  diBtii'y'f*''"g  qualities  of  a  people  could  not  be  more  vividly 
and  aocuiately  portrayed  than  in  this  passage ;  and  these  are  the 
qualities  of  a  mixed  people,  not  of  a  pure  race-— qualities  whidi  have 
been  evolved  &om  the  vivacity,  sentimentality,  and  aouteness  of  the 
Celt,  combined  itith  the  perseverance,  application,  and  cool  deliberation 
of  tbe  Teuton.  Tbe  pure  Xormans  did  not  abandon  their  native 
QMech,  but  the  mixed  Normans  did.  The  language  of  the  mothers, 
■er&  and  neif^tboura,  prevailed  over  that  of  the  fathers  and  became 
tbe  speech  of  the  new  people.  Even  the  first  Normans  who  obtained 
poweesion  of  Normandy  can  hardly  be  eud  to  have  been  pure  Norse- 
men :  fbr  previous  to  that  event  the  Scandinavians  had  obtained  sure 
footing  on  the  East  Coast  of  Britain,  and,  besides,  were  in  possession 
of  Iceland,  tbe  Hebrides,  and  tbe  East  of  Ireland  ;  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  many  <^  tbe  mixed  Celtic  Scandinavian  race  of  the 
Hebrides  and  Ireland,  were  among  those  Norsemen  who  fii'st  settled 
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ia  the  North  of  Fiance.  The  NarnutD  oonqnerora  of  England  had 
probably  two-thirds  of  French  blood  in  their  veina;  and  the  con- 
queror's  army  was  not  even  composed  entirely  of  NormanB.  Adven- 
turers  from  other  French  provinces  flacked  to  fais  standard.  The 
Bretons,  the  descendants  of  those  Britons  who  had  been  expelled  from 
-  their  country  by  the  pressure  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  had  settled 
in  the  Nortfa-weat  of  France,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  army, 
and  received  a  share  of  that  oonquered  land  which,  several  centuries 
before,  had  been  wrested  from  their  forefathers  by  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Teutonic  invader.  This  people,  then,  whose  eminent  qualities  are 
so  vigorously  and  brilliantly  narrated  by  Lord  Macaulay,  were  not  a 
German  or  Teutonic  people,  as  he  would  imply,  but  a  Teuto-Celtic 
race  in  which  Celtic  elements  predominate.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  know  fully  the  history  of  this  remai^able  people  is  referred  to 
Thierry's  beautiful  history  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  Norman  people  continiied  distinct  from  the  English  for  a  couple 
of  centuries ;  and  frvm  the  reign  of  William  the  First  to  that  of  John 
the  name  of  Englishman  was  held  in  the  greatest  contempt.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  First  the  historian  tells  us  that  the  ordinary  im- 
preofttion  of  a  Norman  gentleman  was,  "  Do  you  take  me  for  an 
Englishman  f  This  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  vanquished  are  treated  by  the  victors  in  all  ^es  and  in  all 
countries,  and  accounts  for  the  many  fabulous  stories  which  chroniclers 
have  handed  down  to  us  of  the  subdued  peoples  by  their  conquerors ; 
for  in  such  cases  the  vanquished  are  usually  glad  to  change  their  own 
name  and  assume  that  of  the  victors,  to  avoid  the  odium  attached  to 
the  former.  Old  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers  apeak  of  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  Britons  from  England  and  old  Scottish  hiatorians  relate  stories 
of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Ficts  by  the  Soot ;  but  the  reality 
was  that  despised  Britons  and  Picts  assumed  the  more  honoured  name 
of  their  conquerors  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal 
their  own  origin. 

Of  the  new  people  evolved  from  old  English  and  Normans  the  his- 
torian remarks : — 

"The  disdain  with  which  in  the  twelfth  century  the  conquerors  from 
the  continent  had  regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  retorted  by  the 
islanders  on  the  people  of  the  Continent.  Every  yeoman  from  Kent 
to  Northumberland  valued  himself  as  one  of  a  race  bom  for  victory 
and  dominion ;  and  looked  down  with  scorn  on  the  nation  before 
which  his  ancestors  trembled.  Even  those  knights  of  Gascony  and 
Ouienne  who  had  fought  gallantly  under  the  Black  Prince,  were 
regarded  by  the  Engli^  as  men  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  were  con- 
temptuously excluded  from  honourable  and  lucrative  oommanda." 

Here  we  have  a  lucid  description  of  a  new  people  who  even  excel 
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those  fcoxa  whom  thej  have  been  deriTed  ;  but  atill  the  groandwortc 
of  their  superiority  was  of  Brituh  ori^n.  Of  this  the  anthropologist 
vho  ooDjndere  the  facta  brought  forward  in  this  article  will  be  readily 
convinced.  The  variouB  conqueets  eerred  but  to  refresh  and  invigorate 
the  old  aboriginal  Britons.  Those  Englishmen  who  g^ed  the  brillifuit 
Tictories  of  GresBy  and  Agincourt  are  but  the  old  Britona  invigorated 
by  Buoceeiuve  croaaingB — the  old  Britons  bo  truthfully  and  vigorously 
delineated  by  Shakenpeare  in  the  dramas  of  "King  Lear"  and 
"  Cymbeline." 

The  progress  of  the  new  people  is  finely  traced  and  investigated  by 
the  autiior  ;  their  gradual  growth  in  oommeroe  and  arts  clearly  ex- 
pounded and  obarmingly  narrated. 

In  talking  of  Scotland  Lord  Maoaulay  em  with  regard  to  its  racial 
character  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  England. 

"  The  population  of  Scotland,"  he  asserts,  "  with  the  exception  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  vhich  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  Hebrides  and  over 
tba  mountainous  porta  of  the  nnrtbem  shires,  was  of  the  same  blood 
with  the  population  of  England,  and  spoke  a  tongue  which  did  not 
differ  from  Uie  purest  English  more  than  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire 
and  lAncaahire  differed  irom  each  other.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contmry, 
the  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  English  colony  near 
the  DOAst,  was  Celtic,  and  stilt  kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  manners." 

The  Scotch  were  indeed  the  same  people  with  the  English  in  so  &r 
as  both  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Britons  and  crossed  with 
Danes  and  Saxons ;  both,  indeed,  spoke  a  common  language ;  but 
that  language,  in  Scotland,  had  spread  and  displaced  the  language  of 
a  Celtic  population  which  was  not  conquered  or  removed  by,  but  in- 
tennixed  with,  a  neighbouring  Teutonic  people.  In  the  reign  of 
Ualcolm  Ganmore  Anglo-Saxon  became  the  court  language  of  Soot- 
land,  and  from  the  south-east  of'  the  country  it  spread  along  with 
Anglo-Saxon  settlera  in  the  north-east  and  south-west.  The  Hi^- 
land  i^iefs  intermarried,  for  centuries,  with  the  daughters  of  Lowland 
gentlemen,  as  did  Lowland  gentlemen  with  their  daughters ;  eo  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  blood  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  of  Scotland  must  have  been  very  much  the  same,  while 
in  many  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  that  blood  must  have  largely 
entered  into  the  veins  of  the  lower  classes.  The  Norwegians,  having 
had  ft  hold  of  the  Hebrides  and  coast  of  tlie  western  Highlands  for  a 
long  period,  intermingled  with  the  native  people,  owing  to  which  the 
Scottish  Hi^landers,  who  apeak  a  Celtic  language,  are  a  Teub>- 
Celtic  race ;  while  the  Lowlandere,  who  speak  a  tongue  of  which  the 
prininpol  elements  are  Teutonic,  have  a  large  admixture  of  Celtic 
blood.  A  common  nationality  had  grown  through  time  in  Scotland 
at  the  same  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  had  been  politically  and 
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■odally  ■eporsted  ftom  those  of  £ng^d,  and,  in  oonaequenoe,  the 
kindred  peoples  in  both  oountriM  becams  two  different  n&tiona,  and 
for  oenturies  there  was  but  intcifueioii  of  blood,  but  the  interfluMXi  of 
blood  already  mentitmed  which  took  place  between  Higfalandera  and 
LowtandeiB  united  both  peoples  into  one  nationality.  Oaelio  waa 
■pokeo  in  Galloway  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  was  ths 
epeeoh  of  the  nwth-east  of  Seotlaod  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the 
Pentland  Firth  in  the  reign  of  Maloolm  Canmore  and  long  afterwaids. 
The  south-east  of  Scotland  b  the  portion  which  is  most  TeutoaiQ  in 
nea,  and  the  north-west  th&t  whioh  is  most  Celtia. 

While  pointing  out  ethnogr^ihical  errors  in  sone  stny  panagea  of 
one  of  our  greatest  hiatoriauB,  we  must  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  fkct,  as  has  already  been  dmie,  of  the  author's  wonderAil  aptitude 
in  delineating,  as  well  as  in  Beiang  at  a  glanoe,  the'  ethnic  ch&moter- 
istics  of  a  people.  Social  relations,  sa  has  already  been  statod,  pre- 
ponderate in  the  tdianwter  of  the  Celt.  The  social  eommuiiity,  the 
fiunily,  the  clan,  the  nation,  are  everything  with  Mm  and  the  iadi' 
Tidual  almost  nothing ;  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Teuton — 
with  him  individual  interests  are  all  important  and  social  interests  al- 
together subordinate.  In  the  olden  times  an  insult  to  an  individual 
himself  was  thought  little  of  by  Scottish  Highlanders  or  Irishmen ; 
but  an  insult  to  a  person's  family,  clan,  or  oountry,  if  it  waa  not  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  was  still  a.  sin  never  to  be  forgiven  by  them; 
and  Lord  Mscaulay  tells  us  that  "  an  insult  to  his  country  is  that 
which  a  Scotchman  never  forgives,"  and  this  is  actually  so  because 
the  Sootchman  hss  ao  much  of  the  Celt  in  his  nature. 

Macaulay  is  almost  invariably  happy  in  his  deeoriptions  of  the 
people  of  those  districts  of  Britun  which  are  more  strongly  Celtic. 
At  all  times  we  find  that  people  strongly  moved  by  anything  aSiecting 
social  relations,  such  ss  attachment  to  country,  olon,  or  &mily.  Hia 
acoount  of  the  agitation  in  ComwsJl  in  &vour  of  Tnlawney,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  whose  life  was  considered  by  his  countrymen  to  be  in  danger 
from  the  arbitrsiy  manner  in  which  he  was  dealt  with  by  James  tho 
SewHid.  The  lucid  sketch  of  the  Cornish  in  the  following  posaoge 
cleaiiy  e^owb  how  very  like  they  are  to  their  Celtic  brethren  in  other 
districts  >— 

"  The  people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among 
whom  there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than  in  any  other  port 
of  the  realm,  were  greatly  moved  by  the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom 
they  honoured  less  aa  a  niler  of  the  church  than  as  the  head  of  an 
honourable  house,  and  the  heir  through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors 
who  hod  been  of  great  note  before  the  Normans  had  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  All  over  the  country  was  sung  a  song  of  which  the 
burden  is  still  remembered : — 
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"' And  ibaU  Tnlftwner  die— aDd  duU  Tielawii^diaF 

Then  thirty  thonauid  Comish  hoja  will  ksair  the  leaaou.  wbj.' 
Ths  strong  att&chment  to  chiefs  of  uld  ataudiug  ao  etrong  in  tba 
ancient  Gauls,  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Bretons  is  shown  in  this  rivid  description  to  have  been  equtdlj  etrong 
in  the  natives  of  the  I>uchj  of  Cornwall." 

While  the  author's  delineations  of  peoples  and  individuals  are 
BO  tmthfiil  and  so  ftccnrste,  the  influence  of  a  iUse  aathropological 
theory  is  perceptible  in  all  his  speculations — a  theory  frequently  etn- 
braoed  by  metaphyBioiaus,  tbeologiaoB,  and  various  other  nondeMoript 
pedants  and  bookworms,  but  seldom  received  by  those  who  have 
themaelvea  observed  nuinkind ;  ihe  &eory  that  assumes  thftt  all  the 
differenoes  observed  among  tlie  human  racee  depend  upon  eivilisa- 
tion  and  other  circumstances,  a  theory  adopted  by  the  lamented  and 
talented  Buckle,  and  advocated  by  the  logical  John  Stuart  Mill ;  a 
theory  proved  false  by  soientific  observation  and  ezperimeat,  but  ad- 
hered to  with  pertinacity  by  dermatic  and  effeminate  closet  stodentb 
Whenever  Lord  Macaulay  speculates  this  theory  is  his  evil  genius ; 
the  "dreamy  Celt  "gains  all  the  mastery  in  hia  mind;  but  the  artistic 
inventiveneas  of  Ute  Celt  retains  all  its  vigour,  so  much  ao  that  the 
reader  is  more  charmed  with  his  fanciful  theorising  thaa  with  the  mom 
aoeurate  disquisitioos  of  Hume  or  of  Gibbon.  Always  powerfiil  and 
truthful  when  he  narrates,  but  ever  erring  when  he  philosophises,  hii 
^leculation  on  the  Irish  people  is  pure  romance,  but  his  sketching  of 
them  is  graphic,  vivid,  and  original  in  the  hi^est  degree.  He  er^ 
talks  of  the  English  as  a  pure  Anglo  Saxon  race,  whereas  Srwa  tha 
first  they  were  a  very  much  mixed  Anglo-Irish  peojde ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  Elnglish  who  settled  in  Ireland  were  the  most  Celtic  of  tha 
Ktiglinh.  They  were  mostly  frtim  the  West  of  England,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  large  numbers  of  Welshmen — the  Fitzgeralds  were  Norman 
Welsh.  The  English  govermnent  found  to  their  regret  that  they 
became  in  a  short  time  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselTes;  and 
this  usually  happens  whenever  a  mixed  race  comes  in  contact  with  a 
pure  one  with  which  it  has  half  its  elements  in  common.  It  was; 
peribape,  the  laisfortune  of  Ireland  that  the  English  who  settled  on 
her  soil  were  already  strongly  Celtlo ;  and  so,  introduced  but  a  small 
admixture  of  Teutonic  blood.  Ireland  is,  in  consequence,  the  most 
Celtic  of  the  three  British  kingdoms. 

The  historian's  comparison  of  the  native  Irish  to  the  Helots  and  of 
the  English  of  the  pale  to  the  Spartans  is  as  philoeophiooOy  erroneous 
OB  it  is  poetically  beautiful.  Unlike  the  Helots,  who  were  slaves,  the 
native  Irish  were  a  people  who  bad  never  bewi  thoroughly  subdued 
by  the  EngliiiL  Despised  they  were  not  by  die  English  in  the  seme 
sense  in  which  the  Helote  were  by  the  Spartans,  and  could  not  be.  A 
peo^,  partially  conquered,  who  possessed  such  endviring  spirit  <£  in- 
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dependence  and  braver;  as  ever  to  prevent  their  conquest  from  being 
complete,  and  to  give  the  victors  frequent  cause  of  annoyance  and 
terror,  might  be  hated  but  could  not  seriously  be  despised.  Aooording 
to  the  illustrious  writer  himself,  the  following  were  the  senUments  of 
the  Irish  Helots : — 

"He  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  the  foreign  Bovereigns  of  his 
natiTe  land  with  tlie  feeling  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  Ctesar,  with 
which  the  Scot  regarded  Edward  the  First,  with  which  tlie  Caetilian 
regarded  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with  which  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Riissias.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  htgh-bom  Milesian  that,  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  serenteentii,  every  generation  of  his  family 
had  been  in  arms  against  the  Fngliah  crown.  His  remote  ancestors 
bad  contended  with  Fitz  Stephen  and  De  Burgh.  His  great  grand- 
father had  cbven  down  the  soldiers  of  Elisabeth  in  the  battle  of  the 
Blackwater.  His  grandfather  had  conspired  with  01>onneL  His 
fa^er  had  fou^t  under  Phelim  O'Neil  against  Charles  the  First."  And 
this  is  the  man  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Englishman  as 
the  Helot  did  to  the  Spartan ! !  As  much  like  a  Helot  as  a  Bedouin 
Arab  is  like  a  Neff^o, 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  feigning  contempt  and  indulging  in 
contemptuous  ridicule  is  a  strong  trait  in  the  Teutonic  character.  In 
ooarse  ridioule  the  Teuton  much  excels  the  Celt ;  moreover,  the 
Teuton  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Celt  Imows  that  the  latter  is  usually 
eensitive ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  darts  of  ridicule  are  not  aimed 
at  bun  in  vwn.  On  the  other  band,  the  Teutonic  races  are  more  imper- 
vious and  are  but  httle  moved  by  the  flastiiug  raillery  of  the  Celts.  They 
can  better  suppress  their  emotions,  they  can  better  conceal  their  suffer- 
ings, they  can  better  lau^  under  misfortunes  tlian  the  Celts.  Their 
great  firmness  and  self-esteem  enable  them  well  to  conceal  their  weak- 
nesses. Celts  glory  in  giving  way  to  their  emotions ;  Teutons  take 
pride  in  restraining  them.  Owing  to  these  distinctive  racial  qualities, 
the  hiatoriui  has  been  led  to  think  that  the  feigned  contempt  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  was  real,  and  that  the  desponding  pathetic  laments  in 
which  Celts  are  prone  to  indulge,  were  signs  of  their  being  hopelessly 
trodden  down  and  vanquished.  With  a  masterly  hand  does  the 
talented  author  descrilw  the  Gaelic  people  of  Scotland ;  and  as  pro- 
minent Celtic  characteristics  are  found  to  unite  all  peoples  who  have 
a  strong  admixture  of  Celtic  blood,  we  quote  it  here,  in  order  to  show 
bow  much  Scottish  Highlanders  and  Irish  agree  in  their  leading  pecu- 
liarities.    Of  the  former  he  grapliically  remarks : — 

"And  yet  an  enlightened  and  dispassionate  observer  would  have 
found  in  the  character  and  manners  of  this  rude  people  something 
which  might  well  ezcito  admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  courage 
was  what  great  exploits,  achieved  in  all  the  foiu*  quarters  of  the  globe, 
have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their  intense  attaclunent  to  Uieir  own 
tribe,  and  to  their  on-n  patriarch,  though  politically  a  great  evil,  par- 
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took  of  the  nature  of  Tirtne.  The  sentiment  wna  misdireoted  and  ill- 
r^^alated,  but  etill  it  iras  heroia  There  must  be  some  elevation  of 
Boul  in  a  man  who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the 
leader  whom  ho  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  ihe  love  of  life.  It 
was  true  that  the  Highlanders  had  few  scruples  about  shedding  the 
blood  of  an  enemy  ;  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they  had  high  notionB 
of  the  duty  of  observing  faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests." 

To  illuBtrate  this  brilliant  delineation  of  the  ScotoOaelio  character, 
we  beg  to  quote  Lord  Mahon's  beautiful  description  of  the  devotion 
and  bravery  of  the  same  people  at  the  battle  of  Culloden : — 

"  Tet  let  it  not  be  deemed  that  oven  then  their  courage  failed.  Not 
by  tiieir  forefothers  at  Bannockbura,  not  by  themselves  at  Preston 
and  Fallurk,  aot  in  after  years  when  discipline  had  raised  and  refined 
the  valour  of  their  anna,  not  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  not  on  that 
other  field  of  victory  when  their  gallant  chief  with  a  prophetic  shroud 
(it  is  their  own  Bupeistition)  addressed  to  them  only  these  three  words 
■Hig^ilanders,  remember  Egypt,'  not  in  those  houn  of  triumph  and  of 
glory  was  di^layed  a  more  firm  and  resolute  bravery  than  now  in  the 
defeat  of  Culloden.  The  right  and  centre  had  done  all  that  human 
strength  or  human  spirit  could  do,  they  had  yielded  only  to  neceaaitf 
and  nnmbeni,  and,  like  the  captive  monarch  at  Pavia,  might  boast  that 
everything  was  lost  but  their  honour." 

In  this  description  we  recognise  the  same  race  that  fought  undor 
Galgacus  against  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  the  Orampians.  As  fre- 
quently remarked  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  British  are  still 
enentially  Uie  same  as  the  most  ancient  writers  who  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  these  Isles  found  them  to  be.  From  the  extracts  mada 
ftom  Lord  Macaulay's  work  it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  qualities 
ascribed  to  Celts  by  writera  of  our  own  day  are  very  much  the  same 
OS  those  ascribed  to  tliem  by  the  ancient  writers  of  Greece  and  Some. 
According  to  the  oldest  writers  they  were  daring,  excitable,  patriotic, 
and  clannish ;  and,  according  to  modern  writers,  they  are  still  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  qualities. 

VThile  we  have  made  some  atricturea  on  some  of  the  views  of  suoh 
an  eminent  historian  as  Lord  Macaulay,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  consider  his  fiiulta  as  trifling  in  comparison  with  his  merits. 
A  noble  contribution  to  anthropology  his  work  doubtless  is ;  and,  as 
an  historical  artist,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  first  of  all  ages 
and  nations. 

We  have  dwelt  more  fUly  on  ^e  portions  of  the  work  whitdi  de- 
lineate the  more  Celtic  districts  of  Britain,  in  order  that  the  int^^ 
mixture  of  the  original  race  wiUt  the  intrusive  ones  might  be  more 
distinctly  traced  and  analysed.  In  no  other  historical  work  can  the 
anthropologist  find  more  suggestive  and  instructive  mattera  than  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  Hittory  of  England. 

Hbctob  Mao  Lrah. 
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As  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Anthropologieai  Refiae  to  ooUeot  utd 
to  difiuae,  as  ezteuaively  aa  possible,  the  oontemporory  literature  of 
the  grand  sfneuce  to  which  it  is  dedioated,  it  seems  desirable  to  con- 
tinue die  announoementa,  however  brief  or  imperfect,  of  foreign,  pub- 
Lcationa.  We  cannot  afibrd  to  limit  our  knowledge  to  the  pntduo- 
tions  of  our  own  ialands.  On  the  oontniy,  light  upon  »aj  of  Xha 
multitudinous  sntijeotB  of  anthropology  ia  most  acceptable  from  ereij 
source  whence  it  can  ccme.  The  aaientifio  men  of  Italy  have  reoentlj 
made  some  important  contributione.  The  first  place  most  be  con- 
ceded to  the  zealous  Nicolucci,  who  bo  ably  sustuna  the  podtion  of 
the  Pricbard  of  Italy. 

Ancient  Liguria  may  be  said  to  be  that  region  of  the  Peninsubt 
which  reached  irom  Gaul  to  £truria,  extending  along  the  Bhc»«e  iS 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the  Ligurian  race  has  had  more  «z- 
tensive  limits ;  to  MaasUia  and  ttie  moutbs  of  the  ^one  westwards^ 
to  the  Maritime  Alps  northward,  and  to  near  the  city  of  Pisa  on  the 
Amo  southirard.  In  the  eariiest  times  the  Liguriane  oonsiated  <^  a 
number  of  wild  tribes,  rightly  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  most  andent  in- 
habitants, or  aborigines  of  these  regions,  whose  orig^  oould  not  be 
traced.  Strabo  and  other  ancient  authorities  speak  decidedly  of  tlieir 
diatinctneas  from  the  Celts  or  Oaula.  Their  language  is  lost  Al- 
though much  nearer  home,  the  Komana  found  these  brave  tribes 
about  aa  difficult  to  aubjeet  aa  those  of  Britain.  And,  like  the  latter, 
abnoat  tlie  only  pages  of  hist^xy  occupied  by  the  Ligurians  are  thoHo 
in  which  Livy  relatea  the  long-continued  eSbrts  of  a  anooeeaion  of 
Boman  armiea  to  bring  them  to  submission.  For  upwards  at  two 
hundred  years  difierent  tribes  offared  vigorous  resistance,  and  it  was 
not  till  near  the  Domntenoement  of  the  Christian  era  that  they  were 
finally  subdued. 

The  purport  of  the  author's  investigatjona,  he  tells  ua,  is  limited  to 
tbe  Ligurians,  the  most  renowned  among  the  oldest  populations  of 
Italy ;  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  this  was  the  firat  people  whodwelt 
on  Hie  Italian  soil,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  revolution  of  bo 
many  agea,  and  the  ocoorrenee  of  so  many  uid  of  such  diverse  vidsai- 
tudee,  some  remnant  <^  tbe  race  still  surrives  in  their  ancient  aeata, 

•  La  Stirpa  lA^rt  in  Italia,  »«*  Umpi  anticU  *  n*'  modami.  Par  Qinrti- 
niano  NicolnccL  Kat>oll :  1864.  4to,  pp.  87,  eon  taTole  vil.— The  Liguiiaa 
Baoe  in  Italy,  in  Andent  and  Modem  Tiaies. 
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ud  Btill  preserves  UiosO  chamoten  and  samo  natanil  attribat«>  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  in  the  most  remote  ages.  This  is  b 
m^Ie  dengn,  and  will  add  another  to  tiieDumeroai  other  such  ptooft 
irf  the  permaiiency  and  indetiUeneu  of  race. 

It  will  be  imposaible  to  follow  the  aatfaor  in  his  learned  rwearahea 
throagfa  the  whole  of  the  recondite  couibb  he  has  maiked  out.  He 
treats,  fint,  of  the  primitive  populations  of  the  west  of  Europe  of  the 
age  of  stone,  a  subject  already  familiar  to  his  pen.*  He  assures  na 
that  these  ancient  people  were  generaUy  distinguishable,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  human  grania  found  as  well  in  Denmail  as  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  Switxeiiattd,  France,  and  the  British  lales,  by  the 
hraehpeefAalie  fdna  of  Betsius ;  namely,  by  that  short,  broad,  as  it 
were  qrfierioal  oranial  form,  in  which  lie  tzansverse  diameter  stands 
in  its  relation  to  tite  longitudinal,  as  4  or  more  is  to  ff,  or,  as  60  «■ 
more  is  to  100.  The  succeeding  races  of  the  bronse  and  iron  periods 
are  readily  discriminated  from  these  by  the  oval  figure  of  their  cal- 
Tiria,  in  which  the  long  diameter  exceeds  by  a  fifth  or  more  the 
tnuuterse,  constitutiug  the  ovoid  tana  of  Priohard,  and  the  dolioho- 
esphalic  of  Retaius.  Still,  in  the  bronae  age,  there  are  frequent  svi- 
dencee  of  brachycephalic  skulls,  which  gradually  diminish  in  number 
M  we  approach  the  iron  period.  And  this  ooold  not  be  otherwise, 
since  the  countries  of  Europe  couquared  by  the  new  nu»B  of  the 
broniQ  aod  ircm  epochs,  would  be  gradually  thinned  of  their  pristine 
inhalntanta.  Not  all  the  conquered  would  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
ricton ;  many  would  go  in  search  of  other  seats,  or  they  would  rs- 
cover  some  spots  not  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 
'Htoee  who  were  not  absort)ed  by  the  new  comers,  and  remained  free 
fioQi  eitraneous  mixture,  would  preserve  unchanged  their  original 
stamp ;  and  still,  even  in  our  times,  notwithstanding  the  lapoe  of  so 
iDany  sgeB,  represent  the  types  of  ^e  primitive  races.  Semnanta  of 
ftese  lacee  endure  continually  in  the  north  and  the  centre  of  Europe, 
in  the  F^nno-TJgrian  fiunily ;  remnants  stiU  exist  in  diat  group  of 
people  who  dwell  towards  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  Uie  C^Jabrian  mountains,  in  France  and  in  Spain,  and  in  that 
tract  of  country  named  Liguria  and  Piedmont,  which  extends  from  13i« 
Tu-  ss  fiir  as  the  Mao^^  and  fh»n  the  Mediterranean  up  to  the  Tioino. 

The  next  section  of  this  well-argued  treatise  is  entitled,  "The 
Ugurisna  traced  out  by  the  aid  of  History  and  <tf  Philology."    This 

*  Di  alauu  Armi  wl  l71aMiIi  in  pietra,  rinwniiii  lutla  Pf  ovuuta  ittridimali 
its'  Italia,  t  diHa  Fopola*iene  m"  tempi  anttttoriei  dtUa  PeninMOla  ItatiaM. 
^ifdh :  1863.  4to,  oon  tar.  ii.  Thia  work  contaiiu  measnrementi  of  haman 
enala  fonnd  at  a  oonaiderable  depth  at  Torre  della  Maina  and  at  Cadelbosco 
£  Sopra,  aad  sImi  smaU  figures  of  two  of  tbem. 
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diyiBioa  of  the  work  is  full  of  learned  reaearcli,  and  oontaina  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  names  of  districts,  riven,  mouatains,  eta,  which  are 
referred  to  their  roots  and  etymologiee,  and  traced  through  ancient 
anthors  with  muc^  patience  and  ingenuity.  This  section  may  be 
passed  over,  as  it  constitutes  a  speciality  for  the  stud;  of  those  who 
have  formed  a  considerable  eetimat«  of  philology  in  solving  obscure 
questions  of  origin.  Its  importance  as  a  means  of  collecting  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  knowledge  extant  with  r^ard  to  the  ancient  Liguriaos, 
cannot  be  called  in  question. 

The  following  section  takes  up  the  ancient  Lignriao  type,  and  en- 
deavours to  deduce  it  from  antique  medals  and  &om  Ligurian  crania. 
It  opens  with  a  lamentation  that,  whilst  the  aaciente,  with  one  una- 
nimons  voice,  have  celebrated  the  intrepidity,  the  valour,  and  the 
marvellous  endurance  of  the  Ligurians,  there  remains  no  record  at 
their  i^ysical  conformation.  From  some  mere  expressions,  it  may  be 
collected  that  they  were  of  medium  stature,  of  spare  and  robust  oon- 
stitution.  Some  cut  off  their  hair,  others  allowed  it  to  flow  freely 
over  their  shoulders ;  whence  the  Ligurians  were  distinguished  into 
the  tonti  and  the  eapiltati  or  eomaii.  By  an  ingenious  argument, 
based  on  the  assertions  of  Jomond^  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  Dr.  Niocd- 
uooi  is  enabled  to  affirm  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  they  bad 
black  hair,  or  hair  of  a  dark  tint  He  says,  we  have  reason  to  con- 
sider that  a  brunette  colour  prevailed  among  the  Iiiguri,  with  a  not 
uafrequent  disposition  to  curly  hair.  Although  it  has  been  the  tot  (^ 
Liguria  to  have  no  ancient  monuments,  we  have  some  medals  of 
Aqnitania  and  of  Spain,  which  have  preserved  the  portraits  of  the  in- 
digeni  expressing  the  national  type.  At  least,  those  bearing  legends 
in  the  obscure  cfaaraot^v,  which  Boudard  has  shown  are  in  the  Basque 
or  EuBcarion  language.  The  heads  on  these  medals  are  generally  held 
to  be  tite  true  effigies  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  In 
those  of  the  greatest  number,  there  prevails  a  common  type,  which  ia 
not  Greek,  nor  Phoanician,  nor  Celtic,  Th^  reveal  a  visage  rather 
short,  as  it  were  quadrate,  with  promiceot  supracilioiy  arches ;  a  noae 
almost  always  loi^ ;  curled  hiur  j  and  beard,  where  it  eusts,  stand- 
ing on  end. 

If  from  such  scant  materials  we  should  be  disposed  to  indicate  the 
fisatures  by  which  the  ancient  Ligurians  were  distinguished,  we  might 
be  able  with  reason  to  define  them  by  their  nudimn  datvre,  their 
qxtre  and  vigonmi  limht,  their  broun  tint,  Aeir  thick  black  hair,  their 
face  more  tquare  than  round,  and  their  prominent  eupraeiUmry  arehet. 
If  it  were  attempted  to  deduce  from  the  effigies  on  the  medals  the 
form  of  the  crania  of  the  persons  represented,  it  would  be  a  skull 
more  round  than  oval,  a  short  brachycephalic  skull,  a  skull  different 
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&om  Uiat  which  is  at  the  present  day  commonly  met  with  in  Spub, 
in  France,  and  in  the  Italian  population.  But  this  deduction  would 
be  of  BinaU  worth,  if  it  could  not  be  supported  by  other  facts  derived 
from  andeDt  crania  appertaining  to  the  Ligurian  race.  Of  these,  the 
author  has  only  three  to  bring  forward. 

These  antiqiie  remans  were  found  in  the  provinces  of  Modena  and 
of  Reggio,  which  were  in  the  power  of  the  Ligurian  tribe  FrinuOi, 
befioe  the  Etruscans  could  have  had  dominioa  there,  or  their  succes- 
aors,  the  Gaulish  Boii  and  the  Bomans.  Respecting  the  antiquity  of 
these  skuUs,  the  author  oonsiders  that  he  has  akeady  demonstrated, 
in  his  former  Memoir  before  mentioned,  "  On  the  Stone  Implements  of 
Italy,"  that  they  appert^  to  the  people  who  inhabited  Italy  during 
that  portion  of  the  stone  sge  which  adjoins  the  epoch  of  bronze. 
Hence  he  regards  them  as  certainly  relics  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  country — the  Liguriana  Two  of  the  skulls  were  found,  in  1862, 
in  Torre  della  Muina,  about  ten  miles  from  Modona,  in  a  deposit 
termed  there  Maina,  or  Mamiora,  t.  e.,  marl  beds.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  fragments  of  urns,  with 
here  and  there  bones  of  domestic  animals,  and  chiefly  the  large 
antlcis  of  deer;  bones,  teeth,  and  jaws  of  the  horse,  of  the  sheep, 
and  of  the  wild  boar.  The  third  is  in  the  anatomical  museum 
of  ibe  University  of  Modena,  and  was  met  with  at  Cadelbosco  di 
Sopra,  five  miles  from  Reggio,  in  1837,  in  a  stratum  of  black  bog 
earth,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  The  three  skulls  markedly  differ 
as  well  from  those  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  as  from  the  other  Italians,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ligurians  and  the  Fiedmonteso,  to  whose  crania  they  are  very 
similar. 

The  conformation  of  these  skulls  is  brachycephalic.  This  is  ren- 
dered very  striking  by  the  measurements  given  by  Dr.  Nicolucci,  and 
the  three  firat  of  the  seven  lithographic  plates  which  accompany  his 
Memoir,  and  which  represent  the  ^ulls  of  their  natural  size.  The 
GtBt  and  least  perfect  of  the  two  from  Torre  della  Mama  is  the  ora- 
niom  of  a  woman,  judged  to  be  not  more  than  from  forty  to  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  author  has  described  this  skull,  as  well  as  tho 
othera,  very  carefully,  but  he  has  omitted  to  mention  the  premature 
onifitation  of  some  eitent  of  the  eitremitles  of  the  ooronal  suture, 
■hidi  has  occasioned  klinocephalism.  The  cephalic  index  of  this 
sliull  rises  to  90-5,  or  this  is  the  proportion  of  its  greatest  breadth 
cMnpared  with  ita  length,  taken  as  100.  The  second  example  from 
Toire  della  Maina  is  the  skull  of  a  young  man  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age.     This  is  equiJly  braehyccplialic  with  the  pro- 
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oeding,  an  its  cephalic  index  is  90'7.  The  onuuum  from  Cadelboaeo 
di  Sopra  ia  likewise  brachycepholio,  with  an  index  of  -85. 

The  author  takes  the  opportunity  in  this  place  to  speak  of  some 
EtruscaQ  skulls  referred  to  the  brachyoepholic  type,  which  Retzius 
did  Qot  hewtate  to  r^srd  as  proper  to  the  head  of  that  race.  This 
view  has  not  been  supported  by  the  observations  of  Garbiglietti,*  Von 
Bfter.f  Rudolph  Wagner,^  and  Maggiorani;)  and  the  Etruscan  skull 
figured  in  tbe  6ne  edition  of  Cuvier's  X^ne  Ammal,  publiabed  by  his 
pupils,  is  also  dolichocephalic. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  memoir.  La  Stirpe  Ligurt,  the  Etruscan 
cemetery  at  Marsabotto,  near  Bologna,  baa  been  very  carefully  exca- 
vated by  Count  Giovanni  Gozsadini,  and  the  results  have  been  made 
known  in  a  splendid  volume  by  that  learned  and  distinguished  anti- 
quary, Di  un  antica  If^ecropoli  a  Marmbotto  rui  Solognat.  Folio, 
Bologna,  186J!,  20  Tavole.  In  this  cemetery  a  few  human  akuUa 
were  found,  which  were  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Niool- 
ucci,  wbo  has  contributed  a  long  letter  or  note  upon  these  ancient 
crania  to  the  volume  just  noticed.  He  first  compared  them  with 
unquesUonable  Etruscan  skulls,  and  found  them  to  vary  &om  these 
in  a  number  of  important  characters.  The  horizontal  circumference 
of  the  Etruscan  skulls  he  found  to  be  higher,  namely,  529  miilim^rti, 
that  of  the  Matzabotto  crania  only  4S7  milliTnitres.  He  next  insti- 
tuted a  ifimil'^r  comparison  of  the  latter  with  Celtic  skulls,  from  which 
they  also  differed  materially,  and  he  was  ultimately  led  to  tbe  oon- 
elusion  that  the  crania  found  in  the  cemetery  are  not  those  of  tbe 
Etruscans  who  first  used  this  necropolis,  but  have  been  introduced  at 
a  much  later  period,  and  are  the  remains  of  the  people  who  at  present 
inliabit  the  Bolognese  territory,  belonging  to  the  Italian  family  of 
Vmbri.  In  this  note  Dr.  Nicolucci  gives  the  results  of  some  careful 
measurements  of  tbe  Marzabotto  skuUs,  of  true  Etruscan  skuUa,  of 
Celtic  skulls,  and  of  skulls  of  the  Bolognese  of  the  present  day.  The 
Marzabotto  (crania  have  a  cephalic  index  of  79-6,  and  those  of  the 
Boli^nese  of  '78,  whereas  the  oephalio  index  of  the  Etniscao  skuUa 
was  -76  only. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  tbe  eminent  professor,  Carl  Vogt,  addreesed 
a  letter  to  Signor  B.  Gastaldi  upon  some  ancient  human  skulls  found 
in  Italy.  II    In  this  oommunioation  Professor  Vogt  oan  aoaroely  have 

'  Brtvi  Cmut  Inlomo  ad  im  Crania  Stnueo.     1S41. 
t  Udier  d«n  SchiidcUaii  d«r  Rhatiidien  Eomanen.    18E9. 
X  Zologi4ch'Anthropologiiche'nnleTtiiehangen.    1861.    8.  13. 
§  Saggio  di  Stndx  Craniologiei  mtl'  Antica  Bttrpt  Somana  «  tuUa 
186S. 

II  Su  otmnt  antithi  Cronit  Umani  rinvcnKla  in  IMia,  Feb.  1806. 
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had  befon  bis  eyas  the  epithet  of  "  nsh,"  applied  to  hhn  h;  a  reoent 
Kngliah  writer.  He  giyes  the  resulta  of  hia  examination  and  meft- 
Borement  of  about  a  dozen  ancient  crania  found  in  Italy,  comparing 
tiieai  with  aome  othen  ;  but,  in  the  oourae  of  this  investigation,  he 
RppeatB  Bomeiriiat  to  ignore  the  labours  of  previous  oboervere  who 
have  had  more  abundant  materials  in  their  hands. 

Professor  Vogt  in  his  letter  to  Gastaldi  speaks  of  the  cramum  <^ 
the  ancient  Romans,  bat  apparently  in  a  aonrewhat  doubtful  manner, 
and  refen  to  no  other  writers  upon  the  subject,  save  ProfeaaorB  His 
and  Rtltimejer,  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  Crania  Helvetica, 
who  have  embraced  it  under  their  "Hohberg  type," and  have,  besides, 
given  a  profile  and  a  vertical  outline  figure  of  the  skuU  of  the  Roman 
Pmt(»ian  in  the  Blumenbaoh  oolleotion.  This  skull  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  long  enough  and  narrow  enoo^  for  Uie  Professon'  con- 
olosionB,  henoe  he  has  thrown  out  a  doubt  upon  its  authenticity,  and 
considerei  that  it  might  be  of  barbarian  Celtic  origin.  The  Pnetorian 
guards  underwent  many  ohanges  after  their  institution  by  Augustus, 
when  they  were  chosen  &om  the  troops  in  Italy;  but,  except  at  a  late 
period  of  the  empire,  they  were  of  all  troops  the  least  likely  to  con- 
tain barbarian  blood.  The  fine  and  perfect  skull  of  Y,  L.  Aleivb 
admits  of  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  dolichocephalic,  like 
those  of  His  and  BStimeyer's  Hohbeig  type,  only  not  iu  so  extreme  a 
degree,  and  it  agrees  wdl  with  other  ancient  Romau  crania.  Thtt 
cephalic  index  of  Blnmenbacsh's  skull  is  *72,  the  mean  of  tiioee  of  the 
Hohbeigtypeia '70.  The  former  ratio  must  be  r^arded  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  observers  whose  estimates  Professor  Vogt  has  omitted  to  quote, 
unless  there  be  a  more  exact  conformity  in  crania  than  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  difficult  to  say  poutively  what  is  the 
cephalio  index  of  the  ancient  Roman  skulls  examined  by  Professor 
Carb  Maggiorani,*  since  it  is  probable  that  neither  his  anterior  nor 
posterior  transverse  diameter  represents  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
calvarium.  The  anterior  is  the  longest,  and  by  taking  this  to  be  the 
nearest  indication  of  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  calvarium,  the 
mean  cephalic  index  of  the  five  skulls  is  '74,  Of  a  series  of  tova 
ancient  Roman  skulls  engraved  in  the  Crama  Sritannica,  the  mean 
cephalic  index  is  -74.  These  materiab  give  us  good  ground  for  con- 
dudmg  that  the  extreme  length  and  narrowness  of  the  Hohbeig  typo 
of  His  and  Riitimeyer  is  not  essential  to  the  genuine  ancient  Roman 
aksll,  of  which  the  PrEstorian  of  Blumenbach  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  a  typical  representative. 

Professor  Vogt  goes  on  to  assure  us  in  this  letter  that  the  ancient 

*  SagjU  di  SIveUi  Craniologiei;  and  Jluovo  Baggio  H  Stadii  CranioUyfiei, 
Aiir  AiMe»  BHrpe  Somtma  e  uMa  Stnuea.    1862. 
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Etrusoan  skull  is  brachyoephalic,  its  mean  cephalio  index  being  '83, 
and  pFOoeeds  to  describe  it  at  length.* 


*  Ab  we  Iiave  already  noted,  SetiiuB  bad  previonel;  oluaed  the  E 
among  Iiu  braoliToaphBlij  bat  there  waa  mooh  sTidenoe  on  the  otfaer  nde. 
This  we  ahaU  get  ttt  beat,  and  at  the  aanke  time  supply  tba  tnlsung  link* 
pasBad  over  by  Frofeaaor  Togt,  hy  brieSjr  allnding  to  a  rsoent  publication  of 
Dr.  G.  Nicoluoci,  the  title  of  whioh  is  Su  i  Crani  invenuti  n«Eia  Seeropoli  di 
Xartdbotto  a  di  Villaitova  ntl  Bolognttt;  Ltltere  d«I  Cav.  Dr.  OiuaUniano 
Sieolvcei  all'  ilbutrittimo  Sig.  Cmta  Otomnni  (ToinidnU,  5*nafara  dat  fiagm, 
IG  Settembre,  1866.  Thia  brothun  oontaina  a  reprint  of  the  anthor'a  former 
letter  to  the  Count,  with  the  table  of  measuremeuts  of  the  flkuIlB,  to  which 
b  added  a  lecond  letter,  in  reply  to  Profeeaor  Vogt.  In  this  last  letter.  Dr. 
Nicolncoi  informs  ua  that  he  has  found  the  true  ancient  Etmeoan  onuiium, 
in  the  great  majoiity  of  inetances,  to  be  sab-dolichooephalic,  and  that  its 
mean  cephalic  index  does  not  exceed  76.  He  has  dednoed  thia  proportion 
ftom  the  stady  of  many  Etrusoan  aknlls  i  and  he  oMrma  that  the  reanlts 
obtained  by  Von  Baer,  by  Kudolph  Wagner,  and  by  his  friends  Garbiglietti 
and  Maggiorani,  are  not  different  from  this  deduction,  whioh  baa  the  sup- 
port of  Dt.  Pnmer-Bey  alao.  The  characters  of  the  Etruscan  craniam,  he 
proposes  to  treat  upon  in  a  disHnot  work,  on  the  Anthropology  of  Etmria,  in 
which  he  will  show  that  it  differs  from  all  other  cranial  forms  in  Italy. 
He  adds,  that  Professor  Vogt  errs  in  attributing  to  Von  B«er,  and  to  His 
and  BQtimeyer,  the  recalling  the  Etruscan  type  into  modem  literature.  On 
the  contrary,  before  any  of  theae  observers  had  directed  their  attention  to 
the  sultjeot,  the  learned  but  modest  Cavaliere  Antonio  Garbiglietti  had  die- 
covered  in  1889,  and  had  in  1841  described  and  figured,  a  beantiflil  Etrus- 
can sknll,  whioh  he  had  obtained  with  his  own  hands  fr^m  a  very  ancient 
tomb  at  Veii.  The  author  hw  not  mentioned  the  title  of  Professor  Gar- 
biglietti's  memoir,  bat  we  have  already  given  it  above.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  notice,  that  this  ancient  Etruscan  skull  is  the  theme  of  a  mora 
recent  memoir  of  Dr.  Gsrbiglietti's.  It  presents,  as  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  the  only  example  among  European  races  of  that  anomalous  supple- 
mentary jngal  bone,  which  has  been  occasionally  observed  among  OrientAl 
races.  To  this  memoir  we  .may  hereafter  direct  attention.  The  Etroacaii 
skull  of  Signor  Garbiglietti  is  evidently  not  biaobycephalic.  as  its  length  is 
7'G  inches  English.  The  next  writer  upon  the  suly'ect  of  Etruscan,  crani& 
was  Carlo  Maggiorani,  at  that  time  professor  in  Borne.  His  first  memoir 
was  published  in  that  city  in  1868;  his  snbseqnent  memoir  in  1862.  We 
have  already  given  the  titles  of  these  memoica,  and  also  the  proportions  of 
the  Boman  skulls  described  by  Maggiorani.  The  mean  cephalic  index  of 
the  five  Etruscan  crania  described  appears  to  be  76. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Nicolacci  in  the  subseqnent  part  of  his 
last  letter.  It  may  be  snffleient  to  say,  that  he  differs  materially  from  Pro- 
fessor Carl  Vogt  respecting  the  crania  discovered  in  the  Etruscan  ceme- 
teries of  Villanova  and  Marzabotto,  and  supports  his  fbrmer  opinions  oon- 
ceming  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  method  for  obtuning  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  internal  capacity  of  crania  devised  by  Professor  Paul  Brocn.  It  ia 
not  insignificant  to  note,  that  neither  observer  regards  the  skulls  from  the 
Etruscan  oonietery  at  Marzabotto  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Vogt  looks  upon 
them  as  Ligurian ;  whilst  Nicolucei  reiterates  his  former  view,  that  they  lue 
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Dr.  motdnoci  confines  hia  search  for  tme  LignrianB  witiiio  the 
Uioits  of  Liguria  prt^per  and  of  Piedmont,  in  what  are  now  named  the 
Ancient  Prorinoes,  where  the  Ligurian  type  is  preserved  as  it  was  in 
the  moat  ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  Uving  near  the  shores  of 
the  liverB  which  bound  ancient  Liguria  have  lost  much  of  their  nativs 
character,  and  the  purity  of  their  Ligurian  blood  is  tarnished  by 
foreign  admixture.  At  the  some  time,  upon  the  Alps  and  in  the 
deep  valleys  of  Piedmont  they  are  so  mingled  with  the  Gallic  type, 
that  the  limits  of  the  two  cannot  be  fixed  ;  although  in  the  OrisonB, 
in  ancient  Rhsfia,  in  many  of  thoae  valleys  of  difficult  access,  the 
Liguri  still  continue  as  if  unchanged,  and  the  crania  of  the  alpine 
people  offer  at  present  the  braofayoepbalia  conformation,  which  Yon 
Baer  has  carefully  studied  in  Bkulle  ooUeoted  at  Chur,  or  Coirc. 

After  this  lengthened  exposition  of  Dr.  Nicolucci's  treatise,  we  shall 
not  follow  him  closely  in  the  next  sections  of  the  work.  The  sixth  ia 
entitled  "  The  Races  of  Europe  and  the  probable  order  of  their  Immi- 
gratioo,"  a  section  which,  together  with  the  following,  on  "  The  Aryan 
Conquest  in  Italy,"  affords  aa  much  light  as  is  to  be  collected  on  the 
dark  and  speculative  view  that  ancient  European  races  are  to  be 
regarded  as  strangers  and  iimnigrants  iu  this  continent.  After  these 
iQOoeeils  a  short  section  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  question 
whether  the  Liguriana  ore  the  descendants  of  the  AfHcan  Lybiana. 
Sig.  Nicolucci  here  appeals  forcibly  and  conclusively  to  craniological 
evidence.  The  skulls  of  some  Kabyles,  preserved  in  the  Anatomical 
Cabinet  at  Modena,  present  a  mean  cephalic  index  of  -75  ;  another 
example  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  yields  a  cephalio  index  of  '76 ; 
four  crania  of  Berbers  afford  a  very  similar  testimony,  for  their  mean 
cephalic  index  is  73  ;  a  series  of  sktills  of  Guanohes,  who  are  fancied 
by  some  to  have  been  allied  with  the  Lybions,  give  a  mean  cephalio 
index  of  not  more  than  -78 ;  whilst  it  must  be  recollected  that  Dr. 
Nicolucci's  Ligurian  race  ^vea  a  cephalic  index  amounting  to  '86, 
This  difference,  without  appealing  to  the  absolutely  different  idioms, 
belonging  to  two  distinct  gloesological  ftuniliea,  the  author  regards  aa 
the  most  stringest  confutation  of  the  opinion  which  would  derive  the 
Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  from  the  African  continent,  and  would 
populate  Spun,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France  with  a  I^bian  race, 

identical  with  those  of  the  Balo^ese  of  the  present  da^,  and  belong  to  the 
Itahin  &inilj  of  the  TJinbri.  Nicolncci  ooncladea  his  second  letter  in  these 
bighl;  commendable  tenoa :  "  To  reetore  foots  to  their  jast  value,  and  to 
giT«  to  them  that  interprotation  which  is  believed  to  be  moat  oonsentaneona 
with  truth,  is  the  boainam  of  thoae  who  devote  themselves  to  the  aocred  cnl- 
tme  of  science;  and  I  believe  I  have  performed  mydntj.in  eipressing  m; 
<Vinion  plainly  and  without  reserve." 
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'  The  conoluding  seotion  of  this  learned  and  important  work  con- 
tains iba  author's  deductions,  which  we  shall  ^ve  entire,  with  the 
terminal  aspiistiou  of  an  Italian  patriot,  in  which  he  considers  that 
he  has  demonstrated : 

"  I.  The  modem  Ligurians  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  those 
Ugurians  of  antiquity,  who,  in  ante-historic  times,  peojJed  not  only 
Italy,  but  also  parts  o(  Fnnoe  and  of  Spain ; 

"  n.  Them  to  be  of  an  allied  lace  to  that  of  t^e  other  nations  who 
inhabited  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  people,  a  race  dis- 
tinguished by  ^e  brachycejdialio  character  of  the  skull,  and  hy  those 
other  naturaJ  qualities  which  are  proper  to  the  Turanlbji  family ; 

"  III.  The  A^an  colonies  coming  into  Italy,  to  have  in  part  sup- 
planted the  more  ancient  inhabitanta,  and  to  be  superposed  over  the 
indigenous  races,  whose  type  was  soattered  and  was  absorbed  by  the 
Aryan,  which  became  the  general  type  of  the  Peninsula. 

"  IT,  But  in  Piedmont  and  in  Liguria  the  old  race  kept  itself  [nro- 
dominant,  hence  the  ancient  type  either  was  not  at  all  or  only  sli^tly 
modified ;  because,  at  this  day,  the  brachycephahc  cranium  is  still 
observable  In  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces, 
preserved  unchanged,  and  as  it  was  at  the  most  remote  period. 

*'  V.  Notwithstuiding  the  inhabitanta  of  Piedmont  and  of  Liguria, 
mingled  with  the  rest  <^  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Peninsula,  and  bound 
to  them  by  community  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  customs,  have, 
for  a  long  time,  formed  with  ^m  one  single  nation ;  as  all  the  great 
territory  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea  hath  formed  firom  a  remote  period, 
and  forms  at  fffesent  one  sole  and  indivisible  countiy." 

J.  a  D. 


D.n.iized  by  Google 


THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  CELT.* 

Hmosr  is  a  promiso  rather  than  a  fulfilment,  a  fragment  rather 
Uuu  a  whole.  It  oanitot  well  be  otherwise  j  for  it  is  simply  a  few 
soenea  &om  a  mi^t;  drama,  whose  beginning  ia  hidden  in  aa  un- 
fathomable past,  and  whose  end  lies  in  the  sublitoe  remoteness  of  an 
nnrerealed  future.  Soienoe  has  sucoessfully  vindioated  the  vast  eras 
of  geology.  Nobody  now  dreams  that  the  earth  b^^  its  eiistenoe 
^eatetday.  Pabeontology  can  draw  on  unliinited  periods  for  the 
gradual  ervolution  of  the  Buocessive  forms  of  sentient  life.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  history.  It  is  expected  to  orowd  its  Bucceesire  phases 
of  civilisation  into  limited  areas  of  time,  easily  measurable  by  the 
compasHeB  of  scholaatio  <dirouology.  We  are  still  haunted  witJi  Uie 
gnnmdless  idea,  tiiat  we  can  mount  to  the  origin  of  human  culture, 
sod  trace  its  Tarions  stages  of  development  to  our  own  day.  TiU 
tery  recently,  the  great  body  even  of  the  learned,  believed  in  nothing 
but  written  history,  their  own  history,  based  on  Semitio  traditioua 
and  classio  authorities.  Monumental  records  were  scarcely  appre- 
fflated,  and  true  archeeology  had  no  existence,  while  philology  was 
still  encumbered  with  the  grave  miscoDceptionB  of  a  shallow  pedantry. 
Kor  have  we  yet  fully  emerged  from  this  condition  of  things.  The 
omtracted  ideas  of  the  popular  theology  ss  embodied  in  its  cosmogony, 
hare  yielded  to  the  expansive  influences  of  modem  discovery,  but  its 
eqnolly  contracted  and  erroneous  tuitions  in  reference  to  anthropology 
are  still  tyrannically  prevalent.  Aad  this  despotism  of  the  theological 
Mhool  of  thinkers  is  rather  aggravated  than  softened  by  their  special 
studies  as  dasucal  scholars,  which  unconsciously  induce  the  habit  of 
practically  regarding  profane  history  as  limited  to  the  annals  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  or,  at  farthest,  the  nations  known  to  us  through 
their  writera.  To  attempt  to  mount  higher  than  Herodotus  would 
oDce  have  been  regarded  as  scarcely  lees  impioiis  than  to  doubt  the 
credibility  of  Moses.  "The  Father  of  History"  had  set  effectual 
limits  to  idle  curiosity,  and  for  anything  beyond  him,  troublesome 
inquirers  were  gravely  referred  to  the  earlier  pages  of  their  Bible. 
Onr  studies  in  Sanscrit  literature,  and  the  comparatively  recent  dis- 
eoveries  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
have  slightly  modified  these  comfortable  Bsaurance&  Slowly  and  with 
much  recalcitration,  the  educated  public  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  learning  outside  the  area  of  traditional  European  oul- 
'  Hutory  of  /ultiu  Qatar,    London :  CasBeS,  Fetter,  and  Oalpfn.    Tola. 
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ture,  and  that  there  ib  a  hiatory  not  yet  written  in  orthodox  book& 
And,  of  course,  aa  an  inevitable  consequence,  it  ia  also  beginning  to  be 
ooufeaaed  that  the  old  plumblines  are  somewhat  deficient  for  fathoming 
the  depths  of  primeval  history. 

We  have  been  led  iuto  these  reflections  by  a  penisal  of  what  ia  ap- 
parently to  be  the  grandest  biography  of  modem  times,  the  life  of  the 
ancient  by  the  modem  Caesar,  or  at  least  "  My  Nephew."  The  two 
volumes  in  which  the  imperial  penman  has  thus  far  given  us  the 
digest,  not  simply  of  his  learning,  but  also  of  his  experience  in  matten 
gubernatorial,  are  now  before  us,  and  we  can  judge  in  some  measure, 
both  of  his  quahfications  and  the  character  of  the  work  which  he  has 
produced.  Its  primal  recommendation  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
bears,  on  nearly  every  page,  the  internal  evidence  of  not  being  written 
by  a  mere  closet  scholar,  but  by  a  man  well  versed  in  the  practice  of 
statesmanahip,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  empires  in  the  balance. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  si^y  that  there  are  sentences  in  it  which 
only  a  monarch  familiar  with  the  exercise  of  authority,  at  home  in  the 
use  of  supreme  power,  could  have  written.  Whatever  small  assistance 
in  the  getting  up  of  subudiary  portions  may  have  been  rendered  to 
the  august  author  by  his  court  scribes,  there  is  no  question  that  both 
in  the  conception  and  execution  of  this  extraordinary  work,  we  trace  a 
head  that  haa  framed  decrees  and  a  hand  that  has  signed  treaties. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  we  can  bestow,  and  implies  that 
we  regard  this  life  of  one  emperor  by  another  as  something  almost 
unique  in  literature,  for  althou^  monarchs  have  ere  thia  oecawonally 
condescended  to  authorship,  they  have  not  always  written  ao  royally 
as  might  have  been,  perhaps,  expected,  considering  their  opportunities 
and  experiences.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  literary  attainments  or  the 
Btatcsmanly  abilities  whereof  this  work  is  the  evidence,  that  we  hero 
purpose  to  speak.  Tliat  will  doubtless  bo  done  far  more  effectually  by 
our  contemporaries.  It  will  be  quite  sufGcient  if  we  contemplate  the 
production  of  the  imperial  mind  from  our  own  standpoint,  that  ia  in 
its  relationship  to  some  of  the  great  race  questions,  with  which  it  is 
the  business  of  this  journal  to  render  its  readers  mcae  or  less 
familiar. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  very  proper  for  the  general  reader  to  regard  history 
OS  simply  a  narrative  of  the  rise  and  fkU  of  nations  and  empires,  bot 
to  the  anthropologist  it  is  also  an  exposition,  although  a  ver)-  imper- 
fect one,  of  the  tidal  movement  of  races.  To  him  the  eastern  con- 
quests of  Alexander  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  western  conquests  of 
Ofcsor  and  the  Romans,  ore  evidences,  not  simply  of  the  martial 
prowess  and  political  power,  but  also  of  the  racial  supremacy  and 
colonial  expansion  of  the  clnssic  peoples  nt  the  period  of  their  culmina- 
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tiaa.  Ere  they  could  hftve  achieved  bo  much,  he  knowB  that  the 
Semites  and  A17EUIS  of  Asia  must  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  oollapae, 
after  their  impeiial  splendour  aa  AasyrianB  and  Persians.  And  al- 
though he  has  but  little  hlstm^  and  imperfect  monuments  to  guide 
him,  he  haa  no  heutation  in  concluding  that  a  somewhat  similar  fate 
must  faavB  overtaken  the  Celts  of  Europe,  ere  the  stem  lords  of  the 
eternal  city  succeeded  in  planting  their  eagles  on  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames.  Now,  however  neceasary  it  may  be  to  base  history  on  these 
larger  views,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  ^r  to  expect  them  in  a  biogn^y, 
however  strictly  hlBtorioal  may  be  the  character  with  whose  career  it 
^deavouis  to  render  us  fiumliar.  'And  let  our  subsequent  remarks, 
tfaerefore,  on  the  life  of  JuUas  Cssar  be  regarded  rather  aa  supple- 
nientary  to,  than  critical  of,  the  literary  labour  of  the  imperial  penman 
of  the  Tuileries. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  have  even  yet  correctly  defined  the  place  of  the 
classic  peoples,  either  in  history  or  anthropology.  Till  very  recently, 
ve  do  not  seem  to  have  known  how  much  must  have  gone  before  them 
rae  they  could  have  sxisted.  Deriving  our  knowledge  of  tham  from 
their  own  imperfect  anoals,  we  understood  but  little  that  was  geo- 
graphically beyond  or  chronologically  before  them.  Philology  has 
now  revealed  their  lingual  relationship  to  the  great  Aryan  family, 
while  a  study  of  the  principal  schools  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  shows  us 
that  this  relationship  is  not  simply  one  of  words,  but  also  of  thoughts. 
Nor  has  archeology  foiled  to  contribute  to  this  enlargement  of  our 
ideas.  We  now  know  not  only  that  there  were  "brave  men  before 
Agamemnon,"  but  that  there  was  a  prehistoric  Cyclopean  civilisation 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  whereof  Tiryns  and  Uycenie  are  the 
evidence,  though  they  cannot  render  us  back  its  minuter  annals.  We 
have  discovered  enough,  however,  to  see  that  classic  civilisation  rested 
on  the  ruine  of  a  preceding  culture,  whose  antiquity  antedates,  not 
only  the  age  of  inscriptions,  but  in  its  rude  beginning,  even  that  <iX 
the  hewn  stone. 

Was  the  classic  man  autochthonous,  or  was  he  induced  coloniallyor 
otherwise,  op  a  ruder  aboriginal  type  1  We  suspect  that  this  is  but 
part  of  a  larger  question,  the  origin  and  age  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
Ever  accumulating  data  seem  to  indicate  with  continually  increasing 
force,  that  in  accordance  with  the  general  evidence  of  paleontology, 
the  ruder  and  lower  preceded  the  finer  and  higher  types ;  and  that 
the  Caucasian  is  not  only  the  noblest,  but  the  latest  variety  of  man. 
It  is  still,  however,  an  open  question  whether  the  Semitic  or  the 
Aryan  division  be  the  older  of  the  two.  Without  att«mpting  here  to 
settle  this  still  disputable  point,  we  would  suggest  for  the  future  con- 
sideration of  anthropologists,  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  derived 
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from  diffenmt  eonrcoa,  the  fbrmer  £rom  the  N^nld  and  dolichoae- 
plialic  t^pe  of  the  loutli,  and  tlie  latt«r  trova  the  Turanian  and  bmoh;* 
cephalic  types  of  the  north.  Th«  fact  of  moat  interest  to  ns  in  ttua 
connection  ia,  that  the  Classic  peoples  were  at  the  line  of  junction  and 
interaction  between  these  two  great  races.  The  Asiatic,  that  is 
Ionian  Greek,  came  into  direct  contact  with  tbs  Semitic  Jew  and 
Phoenit^en.  Of  this  we  have  the  present  effect  in  Christianity,  that 
magnificent  beqaest  of  the  Oriental  conquests  and  colonisation  of  the 
Clasuo  peoples  during  the  historical  period.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  action  and  reaction  of  Semitic  foith  and  Aryan  intellects, 
conunenced  at  this  oomparatiTely  late  period  in  human  ^birsl  Hav^ 
we  not,  on  the  contraiy,  reason  to  believe,  even  from  tradition,  in  a 
corresponding  and  prehistoric  cycle  of  events,  whereof  the  myth  of 
Cadmus,  and  perhaps  of  Jason,  are  foint  echoes,  and  of  which  the  de- 
thronement of  Saturn  was  a  remote  consequence.  Inherently  and 
essentially,  however,  the  classic  man  was  obviously  of  Aryan  lineage, 
and  we  may  add,  judging  both  by  his  physical  type  and  mental  con- 
stitution, of  nearly  pure  blood.  In  other  words,  he  was  largely  devoid 
of  that  Turanian  taint  which  so  perceptibly  attaches  to  most  of  the 
mingled  populations  of  modem  Europe. 

But  while  it  is  quite  proper  to  regard  the  clasfflff  peoples  as  one, 
when  contempl&ted  &om  without,  they  are,  as  we  all  know,  historiaally, 
and  we  may  add  racially,  separable  into  two  well-marked  divisions^ 
the  Greeks  and  Ilomans.  And  while  from  geographical  position  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  former  should  come  into  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  Semites  and  Persian  Aryans,  it  was  eqiially  inevitable 
that  the  latter  should  interact  with  the  Celts  and  Teutons.  Both  the 
physical  type  and  mental  constitution  of  the  Itoman,  indicate  that  he 
was  not  so  purely  classical  as  the  Greek,  that  is,  he  was  neither  so 
harmonious  or  intelleotuaL  Primarily,  he  was  neither  poet  nor  artist, 
but  warrior  and  l^slator.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  was  of  such  pure  blood 
as  the  Greek.  His  cranial  contour  indicates  a  powerful  Teutonic  ad- 
mixture, as  if  Alario  and  his  Goths  were  only  a  second  edition  of  some 
prehistoric  invasion  from  the  north.  Morally,  he  was. nobler  and 
grander  than  the  Greek,  susceptible  to  higher  motives,  of  more  exalted 
principles,  and  above  all,  of  a  stronger  and  more  persistent  will  In- 
tellectually, he  was  massive  rather  than  brilliant,  and  endowed  with 
talent  as  contradistinguished  from  genius.  He  was  a  bom  statesman, 
and  conserved  by  policy  what  he  had  acquired  by  arms.  He  did  not 
subdue  the  world  in  a  few  brilliant  campaigns  under  one  Alexander, 
but  marching  steadily  to  supreme  power  through  centuries  of  con- 
quest, he  held  the  nations  in  his  giant  gnsp  till  both  their  laws  and 
}  became  unalterably  moulded  upon  his  own,  so  that  to  this 
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6aj  Europe  hem  iodelible  tntoae  of  the  iionhaudad  aafrua  of  th» 
West 

The  misaion  of  Borne  vu  Ihe  eammation  of  aooient  ciTilintioo. 
After  her  oame  the  flood  of  race,  religion,  and  policy.  To  andentatid 
the  place  of  Rome,  we  most,  therefore,  know  what  ancient  oivilimtioa 
had  achieTed.  From  what  has  been  already  eud,  the  raadar  will  be 
at  no  loM  to  underHtand  that  we  r^;ard  it  as  altogether  undvesti- 
mated.  It  waa  older  in  date  and  higher  in  character  than  CTea  the 
learned  are  yet  prepared  to  belieTe,  Already  "Egypt's  place  in  his- 
t(»7"  is  admitted  to  be  more  remote  than  was  formerly  aappoeed  pos- 
sible ;  iriiile  Ninerefa,  Babylon,  India,  aad  China  are  relegated  to  a 
position,  not  simply  determined  by  the  accepted  chronology  cJ  the 
deluge;  But  while  onr  ideas  are  being  thus  rapidly  enlai;ged  in  relai- 
tioa  to  the  great  oriental  empires  of  antiqnity,  there  is  another  grave 
poanbility  looming  into  view,  that  does  not  meet  with  such  ready  ao- 
oeptance,  we  allnde  to  the  prehistoric  civilisation  of  Europe.  Therey 
in  addition  to  arohieology,  we  want  the  help  of  anthropology.  Of 
Etntrian  cnltnre  we  have  undeniable  evidence.  Of  Cyolopeau  civilisa- 
tion there  are  the  truly  Titanic  remains.  But  it  is  still  lawful  to 
■peak  of  the  Celts  as  "paiuted  aavagee,"  and  to  treat  of  the  Germans 
as  people  who  always  came  out  of  their  rude  forests.  We  have  already 
glanced  at  this  subject  in  some  observations  on  the  Koman  and  Teuton, 
and  what  we  now  purpose  is  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  possible 
pidustoric  civilisation  of  the  Celt. 

Anthropologists  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  humanity  is  not 
a  democracy,  but  a  hierarchy,  ascending  in  snooessive  gradations 
from  the  lowest  Negroid  to  the  highest  Caocaaian  type,  from  the 
man  of  muscle  to  the  man  of  mind,  from  the  creature  of  appetite  to 
the  being  of  thouf^t ;  and  the  grandest  problem  yet  awaiting  sola- 
tion  is  the  due  relegation  of  each  great  family  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
ethnic  aoala  Of  the  relative  place  of  the  Negro,  the  Turanian,  and 
the  Caucasian,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  order  of  these  primaiy 
divisions  may  be  r^arded  ss  settled.  But  when  we  come  to  their 
minote  subdivisions,  especially  those  of  the  last,  opinions  difier,  » 
satiActoiy  indication  that  our  data  are  insufficient,  or  that  our 
principles  are  unsettled.  We  all  admit  that  the  Foulah  and  the 
Kaffir  ara  superior  to  the  Negro  of  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  nor  do  we 
deny  that  the  Turcoman  and  the  Finn  stand  higher  in  the  ethnic 
scale  than  the  Samojede  and  the  Lapp.  And  perhaps  one  reason 
why  we  see  all  this  so  clearly  is,  that  we  are  on  die  outside  <^  these 
nu:es,  so  that  we  have  no  feelings  of  jealousy  to  disturb  our  percep- 
tions and  warp  our  judgment  But  it  is  otherwise  with  our  own  more 
exalted  type.     Here  the  rival  oliums  of  Semite  and  Aryan,  of  Greek, 
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Roman,  Teuton,  and  Gelt,  afford  a  never-ending  subject  of  contro- 
veray,  in  whicli  it  is  to  be  feared  passion  and  prejudice  have  but  too 
often  supplied  the  place  of  fatit  and  argument. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  too  hard  upon  the  combatants  lu  this  in- 
tellectual warfare.  Much  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  their  con- 
teat  is  inevitable  In  the  language  of  Comte,  anthropology  is  only 
DOW  in  the  process  of  emergenoe  from  its  theological  phase,  and  is 
oertainly  very  far  from  having  attained  to  the  positive  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Its  facta  are  inadequate,  and,  as  we  have  sud,  its  prin- 
ciples are  unsettled,  and,  as  a  necessaiy  result,  the  conclusions  of  its 
professors  are  regarded  as  litUe  other  than  individual  opinions,  from 
which,  whoso  pleases,  may  dtfier  at  his  discretion.  We  do  not  make 
these  statementB  to  discourage  our  fellow-labourers.  On  the  oon- 
traiy,  such  a  state  of  things,  while  it  may  oppress  the  weak,  will  only 
stimulate  the  strong,  by  showing  them  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  and  consequently  what  opportunities  for  uBefolness  are 
still  presented  to  their  choice.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  renders  the 
study  of  anthropology  so  especially  attractive  to  a  vigorously  oon- 
stituted  mind.  We  are  called  upon  to  work  at  the  foundations, 
leaving  to  after  ages  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  addii^  to  the 
superstructure. 

The  speoulaUon  which  r^ards  humanity  as  the  oolleotive  or  grand 
man,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  fanciful  or  ungrounded.  It,  at  all 
events,  has  the  recommendation  of.  comprehensiveness,  and  enables 
us  the  more  readily  to  arrange  subordinate  topios  as  parts  of  a  large 
whoK  Thus  contemplated,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  Negroid 
races  represent  tbo  vascular,  the  Turanian  the  muscular,  and  the 
Caucasian  the  nervous  portion  of  this  mundane  Htructure,  Were  we 
inclined  to  enlarge  our  comparison  by  taking  in  a  wider,  and  there- 
fore more  diversified  range  of  vitality,  we  would  say  that  the  Negro 
represents  the  vegetative,  the  Turanian  the  animal,  and  the  Caucasian 
the  more  purely  human  attributes  of  this  collective  organism.  We 
shall  not  periiaps  greatly  err,  if  we  speak  of  these  three  great  typea 
as  successive  stages  of  advancement  from  alimentation  and  reproduc- 
tion to  respiration  and  cerebration.  Fundamentally  and  primarily, 
it  is  a  question  of  more  or  less  nerve,  which  determines  all  that  is 
subordinate  to  it.  We  have  been  induced  to  make  this  statement, 
although  to  some  who  have  read  previous  communications  it  may 
sound  like  a  repetitiou,  because  if  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based  be  sound,  they  must  prove  applicable  to  the  minor  as  well  as 
the  major  divisions  of  humanity,  and  so  perhaps  may  help  us  to 
arrive  at  somewhat  more  definite  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
former. 
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We  are  here  advaamng  upon  rether  disputable  ground.  Zoology 
has  managed  to  arrange  its  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  q>ecies  in  a 
manner  sufBdently  oonvenient  for  all  the  purposes  of  description  and 
leferenoe,  and  Km  principles  satisfiicitory  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  atudents 
of  natural  history.  But  it  ia  yet,  alas,  quite  otherwise  with  anthro- 
pol<^y.  Here  we  have  not  yet  determined  authoritatively  whether 
there  be  more  tiian  varieties.  So  that  while  some  anthropologists, 
like  Mr.  Luke  Buike,  regard  the  ffentu  homo  as  a  new  kingdom  in 
nature,  with  of  coarw  all  its  sabdiTisions,  at  least  in  a  gennal  condi- 
tion, there  are  others,  jealous  (J  the  affirmation  even  of  different 
Epecies.  This  diversity  of  opinion  is  no  doabt,  in  large  part,  due  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  science,  bat  it  may  be  also  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  merely  incipient  and  embiyomo  stage  of  its  aubjeot 
matter.  Uan,  as  the  latest  advent  on  the  ^obe,  is  presumably  at  the 
farthest  remove  from  his  ulterior  pooaibUitiee.  While  indubitably 
the  highest  of  all  oi^anio  types,  he  yet  manifests  unmistakeable 
traces  of  ethnic  immaturity ;  and  among  other  concomitants  of  this 
condition  of  things  ie,  probably,  the  rather  imperfect  demarcation  of 
his  special  diveisities.  But  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed, 
let  us  b^in  with  the  rather  humiliat^g  confesuon,  that  anthropology, 
both  in  its  olassification  and  terminology,  is  still  in  a  miserably  oon- 
fiued  and  almoet  chaotic  condition.  So  much  so  ie  this  the  case,  that 
Hvcely  any  two  writers  nse  the  word  "  race"  in  exactly  the  same 
KDse,  nor  indeed  does  any  one  author  employ  it  at  all  times  with  the 
nnte  signification.  Thus,  for  example,  we  speak  with  equal  facility 
of  the  Negro  and  the  Caucasian,  the  Aryan  and  the  Senoite,  the 
Teuton  and  the  Celt,  as  constituting  different  "races,"  while,  in 
reality,  the  two  last  are  but  aubdJvistona  of  the  Aryan,  as  the  latter 
ia  but  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  stem.  We  do  not  make  these 
observations  by  way  of  urging  a  precipitate  attempt  at  classification, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  would  be  premature,  but 
■imply  as  a  means  of  guarding  the  reader,  as  &r  as  possible,  against 
miscooception,  fVom  the  rigid  interpretation  of  terms,  necessarily 
used  with  a  latitude  anything  but  conducive  to  the  precision  de- 
manded in  the  language  of  a  folly  matured  science. 

One  of  the  profbundeat  observations  of  Swedenborg,  who  if  he  hod 
not  been  so  noted  as  a  mystic,  might  have  been  more  famous  as  a 
philosopher,  was  that  the  great  is  seen  in  the  small,  as,  conversely, 
the  small  may  be  seen  in  the  great.  So,  perhaps,  in  the  present 
CMC,  we  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  minute  subdivisions 
of  the  principal  races  by  studying  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  each 
other,  not  despising,  indeed,  the  hints  which  we  may  obtain  from  the 
■till  wider  fields  of  comparative  anatomy  and  animal  physiology. 
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mors  especially  m  these  are  eoluged  by  the  dftta  obtainable  from  the 
structure  and  presumable  habits  of  extinot  speciea.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, onto  ire  oontomplatfl  man  by  the  li^it  docivable  tmm  a  wider 
area  tfaaa  hia  owii — ^that  ia,  mitil  we  view  him  in  relation  to  emtiait 
li&  as  a  whole — that  we  bc^in  to  thoroughly  understand  him,  w 
estimate  aright  his  true  position  as  the  orowning  gl<»y  of  orgsnie 
existence ;  for  man  is  but  the  realised  result  of  ssoenmon,  thus  fitr, 
in  the  soale  of  telluric  being;  To  this,  as  an  efiect,  has  the  earth 
attained  in  her  attempted  production  of  form  and  funotioo.  With 
the  noblest  indiridualities  in  the  highest  races,  we  sum  up  nature^ 
power  then  and  note.    Thus  &r  has  she  prerailed— &nd  no  &rther. 

Now,  by  a  comparison  of  the  lower  with  the  higher  types,  whether 
we  proceed  1^  classes  or  orders,  it  will  be  found  that  nature  has  been 
mOYing  in  a  definite  direction,  aiming,  if  we  may  so  say,  at  a  Tesult, 
mid  steadily,  <xc  at  least  persistently,  approaching  it  throu^  sno- 
cBssive  stages.  She  has  not  only  been  advancing  towards  speoialiaa- 
tion,  but  also  oentralisatioa ;  iJie  former  being  indeed  not  only  a 
necessaiy  oonoomitant,  but,  in  a  oertain  sense,  an  effect  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  man  is  not  only  the  most  specialised,  but  the  most  oentialiaed 
being  yet  developed  on  the  earth,  the  one  on  whom  the  brain  has 
attained  to  the  highest  complexity  and  the  greatest  power.  Indeed, 
Owen's  fourfold  division  of  the  mammalia  into  Archencephals,  Oyren- 
oephala,  Liasenoephala,  and  Lycenoephala,  or,  to  give  examples,  into 
man,  lion,  hare,  or  kangaroo,  proceeds  on  a  recognition  at  the  same 
principle.  So,  again,  if,  enlarging  our  view,  we  take  in  the  entire 
range  of  the  vertelauta,  we  shall  find  a  regularly  ascending  series, 
not  only  a  specialisation,  but  in  oeDtndiaation,  from  fishes  to  reptiles, 
and  from  the  latter,  through  birds,  up  to  mammals.  Nay,  if  we 
embrace  the  entire  H-nimal  kingdom,  &om  the  radiata,  up  throngfa  the 
mollusca  and  artionlata,  to  the  vertebrata,  we  shall  find  the  Huna 
tendency  manifesting  itsel£  But  to  return  to  the  last^  with  which 
we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  it  will  be  found  that  this  ten- 
denoy  to  centralisation  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  eventuating,  or  rather  consisting  in  increased  oerebntioh,  ia 
accompanied  also  by  a  coiresponding,  and  probably  proportionate 
change  in  the  relative  form  and  importance  of  other  functions.  Thus, 
as  the  brain  increases  in  power,  the  thoracic  tend  to  predominate 
over  the  abdominal  viscera,  so  that  cerebration  and  respiration  be- 
come of  more,  and  nutrition  and  reproduction  of  lees,  impc«tanoe  in 
the  animal  economy.  Fishes  axo  the  most  prolific  and  the  most 
Toncious  of  bU  the  vertebrates,  while  their  cerebration  and  respiration 
are  at  the  minimum. 

Descending,  however,  from  these  perhaps  rather  vague  generalisa- 
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tions,  let  us  ^>ply  Bome  of  Uie  }niitciplea  involred  in  them  to  th« 
taaitter  more  immediately  in  liand,  in  illiutr&tiOD  of  the  order  &ad 
lelatire  poation  of  taoea.  And  here  we  are  at  onoe  made  paiofiilly 
eonsaous  <^  an  admitted  defioienej  in  anthropologioal  soienoe ;  we 
allude  to  its  oomparatiTe  anatomy.  We  do  know  somatfaing  of  the 
■tmctnra  of  Tarioue  speuies  <tf  animale,  bat  what  do  we  know  <^  the 
TiBcenl  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  varioua  types  o''  men  ?  With 
tho  ezceptkm  of  the  Acta  recently  fumifihed  to  ub  by  Dr.  Fnmer- 
Bey  in  reference  to  the  N^ro,  and  some  others  by  Baron  Lairey, 
aa  to  the  Arab,  we  may  say  almost  nothing.  From  the  former  ws 
learn,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  that  the  Uver  of  the  Xflgro  is  much 
lai^ier  in  proportion  to  bia  lungs  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  which  is 
only  saying  in  other  words  that  he  is  more  fcetal  Uian  the  higher 
type,  aa  his  cranial,  f^tal,  and  entire  osseous  structure  would  dearly 
mdicate.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  the  Arab  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  all  this,  and  in  the  dispoeitioa  oE  his  viscera,  and  the  elas- 
ticity and  play  of  his  muscles,  is  superior  even  to  the  European. 
But  for  the  remaining  races  and  varieties  we  are  thrown  back,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  external  configuration  and  thoqe  indications  of  func- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  established  and  traditional  habits  of  dif- 
ferent peoples. 

But  beftn^  attempting  to  proceed  with  suoh  an  application,  it  is 
well  to  guard  ourselves  against  a  possible  source  of  error  in  the 
examination  d  data.  We  allude  to  the  uecessity  which  obviously 
exists  for  the  periodic  baptism  of  the  nervous  races  by  their  muscular 
conelatee,  devoid  of  which  they  sink  into  ethnic  efieteneas  from  over- 
action  and  its  consequent  exhauBtion,  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
claasio  and  Celtic  races  at  the  period  of  the  Oothio  oooqueat,  which  no 
doubt  took  place  in  strict  obedience  to  law,  as  the  appointed  means  for 
their  renewal  Now,  it  is  Irom  their  ignorance  of  this  law  that  most 
writers  regard  the  Celtic-speaking  peoples  of  these  islands  as  the  only 
tnie  Celts  remaining  among  us,  whereas  tbey  are  simply  the  im- 
perfectly baptised  remnant  of  the  old  or  effete  type  of  the  race.  Thus  it 
ii  not  Uie  wiry  little  Comiaughtmau  who  is  the  tnieat  representative 
of  die  Irish  Celt,  but  the  well  baptised  Iiisfamaii  of  the  Pale  or  of 
Ultter.  In  fact,  the  radical  defect  of  Ireland,  the  ethnic  BOuroe  cf  the 
manifold  evils  noder  which  she  labours,  is  the  atill  imperfeot  bap- 
tism of  the  Celtic  1^  a  superincumbent  Teutonio  population.  She 
wants  racial  renewsL  So  the  best  representative  of  the  British  Celt 
it  not  the  little  Cardiganahire  peasant,  with  his  Amazonian  wife.— 
the  feminine  element  always  tenda  to  preponderate  at  the  decline  of 
1  race, — ^but  the  normal  Engliahmau,  the  well-amalgated  result  of 
Botnau,  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  and  Xonuan  infusion.     He  is  the  re- 
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habilitated  Celt— in  the  proccsa  of  reBUirectioo.  So  the  best  type  of  the 
Gaul  ia  not  the  native  of  Britanny,  but  the  Frenohman  of  Paris' — not 
the  diniinittiTe  citizen  of  the  South,  but  the  vigorous  and  compara- 
tively stalwart  man  of  the  North,  with  plenty  of  German  blood  in  his 
veins.  We  must  not  confound  purity  of  race  with  exhaustion.  The 
Cferraaii  is  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  Sclavonic  admixture,  and 
the  Spaniard  is  periodically  recuperated,  not  merely  by  a  Gothic 
immigration  from  the  North,  but  a  Moorish  conquest  from  the 
South,  the  former  being  needed  by  the  Celtic,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Iberian  element  in  the  Peninsula, 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand that  we  regard  the  Celtic  race  (when  effectually  baptised  and 
regenerated)  as  inhereatly  and  essentially  superior  to  the  Teutonic, 
as  the  latter  is  higher  than  the  Slavonic ;  and,  we  may  add,  as  the 
Jaat  is  superior  to  the  Tartar  and  the  Tartar  to  the  MongoL  From 
the  east  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  Europe,  throughout  the  northern  tem- 
perate latitudes,  it  is  a  continual  ascent  in  the  scale  of  being,  a  march 
from  the  partially  animal  to  the  truly  human  plane  of  existence.  In 
the  lower  stages,  from  Mongolia  to  Teutonia,  this  will  no  doubt  be 
readily  admitted.  But  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  application  of  the 
principlee,  which  induce  us  to  regard  the  Teuton  as  the  highest  of  all 
the  muscular  races,  as,  in  truth,  the  Caucasian  representative  of 
'  muscular  man,  must,  of  necessity,  land  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
Celt  ia  unquestionably  his  racial  superior — in  fact,  his  nervous  cor~ 
relate.  He  has  a  higher  nervous  development,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  intense  cerebral  action,  with  respiration  more  preponderant  over 
alimentation ;  and,  as  an  accompaniment  of  this,  he  has  a  more  deli- 
cately organised  physique,  and  a  mental  susceptibility,  immeasurably 
more  acute.  When  effete,  he  becomes  diminutive  in  stature,  and 
excitable  rather  than  energetic  in  mind.  He  wants  weight  and 
volume  of  iieing ;  but  when  these  have  been  duly  supplied,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  case  of  the  EngUsh  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scotch,  you  have  Teutonic  power  put  into  action  by  Celtic  force,  and 
in  favourable  individualities,  like  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Byron, 
may  combine  the  refinement,  susceptibility,  intensity,  and  taste  of 
the  latter,  with  the  hreadth,  grandeur,  and  masculine  vigour  of  the 
former.  Were  this  the  place,  it  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to 
psychologically  dissect  the  mental  constitution  of  our  men  of  genius, 
and  point  out  the  special  racial  source  of  their  respective  qualities. 
Suffice  it  here,  that  Shakespeare  is  the  highest  example  extant  of  tho 
perfectly  matured,  and  therefore  banuonised,  blending  of  Celt  and 
Teuton  ;  in  other  words,  he  is  thoroughly  baptised,  and  so  completely 
rehabilitated  Celt.     Let  it  suffice,  however,  for  tho  present,  that  wo 
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simplj'  affirm  the  superior  quality  (f  the  Celtic  race ;  the  question  of 
relative  power  we  will  leave  tor  deciaion  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
inquiry. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  baptism  of  the  superior  by 
the  inferior  races  for  the  purpose  of  physical  invigoration — the  great 
ethnic  event  of  the  lost  two  thousand  years.  But  action  and  reaction 
are  always  equal,  even  between  Iran  and  Turao.  If  the  nervous 
races  require  an  occasional  accession  of  bone  and  muscle,  the  muscular 
ncea,  conversely,  demand  a  periodic  innervation — an  in^sion  of  fire 
—to  save  them  from  sinking  under  their  ooostitutional  phlegm  and 
inertia.  Conquest  and  colonisation  are  not  always  Turanian  and 
Teutonic.  They  are  sometimes  Clsasic,  as  was  evidenced  under  both 
the  Greeks  and  Bomana,  and  sometimes  Celtic,  as  we  see  under  the 
French  and  British,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  to  say  nothing  of 
tdmilar  movements  iarther  east  under  the  Saracen,  in  comparatively 
modem  and  the  Assyrian  in  more  ancient  times.  Nay,  in  the  me- 
mory of  living  men,  did  not  the  Corsican  lead  his  victorious  Gauls, 
not  only  into  Germany,  but  through  it,  into  the  very  heart  of  fer 
Stimatial  And  are  we  to  suppcne  that  this  was  an  exceptional  foct 
in  histeiy ;  that  it  and  the  like  of  it  never  occurred  before  1  Such  a 
conclusion  would  indeed  show  us  ta  be  but  superficial  students  of 
the  past,  and  utterly  incompetent  to  the  interpretation  of  its  remoter 
ehnnicleB.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  in  this  last  age  of  the 
worid,  and  on  the  well-worn  track  from  Britain  to  India,  we  see 
nothing  but  repeating  cycles,  ever  enlai^ng  in  their  area  and  deep- 
enmg  in  their  effects,  on  the  law  of  the  epicycle,  but  still  repeating. 
Of  course  written  history  makes  but  the  faintest  allusion  to  these 
earlier  cycles,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  transacted  ere  it  was 
composed.  But  gec^iraphical  names  and  ethnic  facts,  to  say  nothing  of 
mytholc^  and  tradition,  combine  to  indicate  the  prehistoric  presence 
of  Celtic  peoples  in  much  of  Germany  if  not  Scandinavia,  in  that 
remote  era,  when  western  Europe,  from  Deomark  to  Spam,  was,  if 
not  wholly,  at  least  predominantly,  Celtic  The  truth  is,  that  as  the 
Celt  without  the  Teuton  becomes  wiredrawn  and  exhausted,  so  the 
Teuton  without  the  Celt  becomes  lymphatic  and  inert,  degenerating 
like  an  uncultured  plant,  to  the  wild  Turanian  type,  which  probably 
constitutefl  his  reowte  ethnic  root  ;  so,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
Slavon  is  sometimes  conquered  by  the  Tartar,  and  occasionally,  as  at 
present  under  Russia,  subdues  aad  rules  him  in  return. 

In  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  where  so  much  new  ground  has 
to  he  trodden,  and  ao  mauy  disputed  questions  have  to  be  approxi- 
mately settled,  it  will  be  well  to  avail  ountelves  of  all  possible  aid  in 
their  attempted  solution.     As  an  additional  meana,  then,  of  enabling 
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OS  to  decide  on  the  relative  grade  of  the  Buperior  nerroiii  races,  let  u> 
look  at  the  rank  of  their  inferior  and  muscular  correlates,  with  which, 
from  get^p^phical  position  or  other  causes,  they  are  more  nearly  asso- 
ciated, and  to  whose  reaction,  in  periods  of  ethnic  exhaustion,  they 
are  more  especially  subjected.  And  here  we  are  again  reminded  of 
the  racial  superiority  of  the  Celts.  To  begin,  then,  with  these.  They 
are  placed  in  the  rabvme  west  of  Europe,  at  the  farthest  poswble 
remove  from  the  Turanians  of  Eastern  Asia.  Their  proper  mnscular 
oorrelatee  are  the  Teutona,  and  when  subjected  to  conquest  from  the 
south,  it  is  by  the  olasuo  Romans.  It  is  doubts  if  even  the  SdaTona 
ever  reached  them  eicept  by  infiltration  through  the  Germaiu  and 
Scandinavians,  while  judging  by  the  later  and  ther^ore  historic 
career  of  Attila,  Ghengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  neither  Tartar  nor 
Mongol  proper,  ever  prevailed  to  penetrate  so  &r  into  the  sacred 
realm  of  Iran.  In  Spain  and  perhaps  Southern  France  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Moorish  but  still  Caucasian  oonquesL 
Sorely  a  race  bo  especially  protected  by  position  from  direct  contact 
with  either  the  ruder  Turanian  or  Negroid  element,  and  whose  auc- 
oessive  racial  baptisms  have  thus  always  been  effected  by  cc»npa- 
ratively  pure  Caucasian  tribes,  must,  from  this  circumstance  alone, 
have  preserved  a  purity  of  blood  all  but  unique.  But  is  not  the  &ct 
of  their  being  so  placed  also  indicative  of  a  primordial  superiority,  as 
if,  so  to  speak,  the  Celtic  area  were  the  highest  in  the  world,  from 
whence,  by  successive  ethnic  planes  of  descent,  humanity  ultimately 
arrives  at  its  simply  material  type. 

We  are  aware  that  to  this  very  flattering,  though  rather  sweeping 
oonolusion,  the  schular  will  cite  his  favourite  Greeks  and  RomaoB, 
but  more  especially  the  former,  as  an  exception ;  and,  historically 
speaking,  he  is  ri^t  in  r^arding  them  as  having  attained  to  the  cul- 
minating point,  hitherto,  of  intellectual  manifestation.  But  we  should 
remember  that  the  prehistoric  cycle  of  Celtic  culture  corresponds 
chronologically  to  their  Cyclopean  age,  and  that  the  present  epicycle 
is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  only  at  its  initial  stage,  more  especially 
in  Brittun,  the  (oceanic)  Borne  of  the  future. 

But  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  question  for  the  present,  let  us  return 
to  that  branch  of  our  subject-matter  more  immediately  under  consi- 
deration, namely,  racial  correlation  as  indicative  of  ethnic  rank. 
That  the  Classic  is  one  of  the  specially  intellectual  races,  and  if  not 
the  very  highest,  at  least  next  in  order,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  But  let  us  pursue  our  inquiry.  Italy,  within  the  historic 
period,  has  been  conquered  and  colonised  by  the  Teutons,  and  at  least 
invaded  by  the  Celts,  who  in  some  of  its  subalpine  provinces  are,  if 
not  absolutely    indigenous,   yet   of  prehistoric   antiquity.     And    iia 
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mediieval  Italy  owed  her  regeaeratton  to  an  infuaion  of  the  Oothio 
blood  of  her  conqueron,  bo  from  their  cranial  type  and  mental  con- 
stitution, ve  hare  reason  to  believe  that  the  BomaDS  were  Itnliaas 
qnite  recently  baptised  by  tranaalpine  inunigmtion,  and  thus  mount- 
ing in  the  procesB  of  resurrection  to  the  very  heights  of  mimdane 
empire.  From  Dalmatia  and  Lower  Austria  a  Slavonic  element  may 
hsTe  occasianally  and  exceptionally  peticolated,  but  as  a  rule  the  Celt 
and  Teuton  are  the  appointed  baptisers  of  the  effeto  Italian.  The 
vnn  with  Carthage  and  some  Saracenic  inroads  indicato,  that  like 
all  the  Mediterranean  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  the  Italians  may 
at  remote  intervals  have  been  subjected  to  more  or  less  of  reaction 
from  Northern  A&iea.  Their  racial  correlates,  however,  Eure  all  Cau- 
Ciwian,  and  that,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Celts,  of  exalted  type. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Greeks ;  they  interact  with  the  Slavon, 
sad  are  subject  to  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  Turcoman, 
And  here  a  grave  question  arises,  whether  we  have  not  greatly  under- 
valued both  these  races,  but  more  especially  the  former.  In  this 
connection,  let  us  not  forget  the  very  important  and  significant  philo- 
logical fact,  that  iSanscrit  finds  its  nearest  lingual  relative,  not  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  but  in  the  rude  and  despised  dialect  of  the  uncul- 
tured Lithuanian  peasant.  Neither  ix  it  unimportant  from  the  an- 
thropological standpoint,  that  the  Russian  church  belongs  to  the  Greek 
oenununion  and  was  the  result  of  Greek  missions,  many  of  its  clergy 
being  still  of  undoubted  Uellenio  descent.  No  wonder  the  Muscovito 
tends,  as  by  a  racial  inspiration,  to  Constantinople ;  he  goes  there  to 
be  Hellenised  as  the  Goth  did  to  Kome  to  be  latinised.  The  bap- 
tismal speciahty  of  the  Greek,  however,  as  contrasted  with  European 
peoples  placed  farther  west,  consists  in  the  &ct  that  he  is  subject  to 
invasion  and  permanent  occupation  hy  a  race  of  decidedly  Turanian 
itock,  a  fote  he  shares  in  conjunction  with  the  Slavon.  We  suspect 
bowevOT  that  this  is,  in  a  sense,  exceptional ;  that  is,  it  occurs  not 
periodically,  by  the  law  of  national  action  and  reaction,  but  only  at 
thooe  long  distant  and  epochal  intervals,  when  as  at  the  collapse  aS 
classio  civilisation  there  is  a  mutidane  movement  that  precipitates  the 
mnscular  on  the  nervous  races  from  India  to  Britain,  and  under  which 
the  Aryans  and  Semites  of  Asia  also  of  necessity  succumbed.  And 
as  a  counterpoise  to  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hellenes 
have,  at  other  periods,  been  invigorated,  like  the  Italians  and  Celts,  by 
a  direct  Teutonic  ooloniaatitHi.  Of  this  prolmbly  we  have  an  ethnic 
record  in  the  Iliad.  Achilles  is  a  Scandinavian  Jarl ;  Ajax  is  a  well- 
fed,  ponderous  and  stupid  German  Baron;  while  Agamemnon  has 
many  of  the  moral  quaUties,  at  least,  of  an  exaltod  Gothic  king.  In 
1  IvEses,  on  the  other  hand,  in  virtue,  perhaps,  of  his  insular  isolation. 
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we  have  the  subtle^  and  cunniog  of  the  primsBTal  Greek  (Pelasgiant), 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  leaders  of  the  then  vanished  age  of  Cj'clopean 
cmliaation  ;  that  civilisation,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  we  regard 
as  predominantly  the  effect  of  a  prehistorio  CtUic  conquest  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe,  while,  whitt  we  know  more  immediately  as  classic 
ciTilisatioD,  was  due  to  that  Teutonic  colonisation,  of  which,  as  we 
have  said,  the  racial  effects  are  so  vividly  pourtrayed  to  us  in  the 
Homeric  poema. 

The  Greek,  however,  holds  another  racial  reUtionship,  in  virtue  of 
his  eastern  position,  and  consequent  proximity  to  the  CaucasianB  of 
Asia.  If,  in  periods  of  especial  collapse,  he  is  liable  to  the  inroads 
of  the  brutal  Tartar,  he  is  also  exposed  to  the  refining  influence  of 
the  Aryan,  and  the  exalting  power  of  the  Semite.  The  Ionic  school 
of  philosophy  in  earlier  and  the  Alexandrian  in  later  ages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  system  of  I^hagoras,  afford  ample  evidence  of  the 
susceptibility  of  Grecian  intellect  to  the  iufluenoe  of  Oriental  ideas. 
But  the  most  notable  and  convincing  instance  of  the  profound  and 
peculiar  relation  which  the  Hellenic  holds  to  the  Oriental  mind,  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  Christianity,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  dif- 
fusion. Arising  (rom  the  interfusion  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Judaic 
theology,  its  first  impingement  on  Europe  was  through  Hellas,  while 
its  sacred  records  were  composed  and  still  exist  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Is  it  &om  this  eastern  source  that  the  Greek  obtuned  his  metaphy- 
sical subtlety  and  logical  acumen,  and  that  tendency  to  refined  and 
profound  phQosophic  speculation,  whereby  he  was  differenced,  not 
only  from  the  ancient  Roman,  but  also  the  modem  Italian  t 

From  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  racial  correlates  of  the  Classic 
peoples,  it  is  obvious  that  they,  too,  like  the  Celts,  are  well  protected 
from  a  direct  Turanian  invasion  under  ordinary  circumstiuices ;  but 
the  &ct  that  both  the  Asiatic  and  European  Greeks  have  been  for 
centuries  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  indicates  that  they  are  lees 
fovourably  situated  in  this  respect  than  the  more  westerly  divisions 
of  the  Caucawan  race.  And  here  we  obtain  the  glimpse  of  a  great 
principle,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  guide  us  in  this  investigation  of 
an  ethnic  labyrinth.  If  we  glance  at  the  muscular  races  from  West 
to  East,  from  the  Teuton,  through  the  Slavon  and  Tartar,  to  the 
Mongol  |m>per,  we  shall  find  a  gradually  diminishing  refinement  of 
type,  a  descent  by  sucoessive  stages,  from  the  high-caste  Scandinavian 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  flat-iaced  nomad  on  the  Pacific.  But  if  this 
be  so  with  the  baptisers,  do  not  the  orderly  and  generally  harmonic 
arrangements  of  nature  suggest  the  probability,  if  not  necessity,  of  a 
corresponding  condition  in  their  nervous  correlates,  from  whom,  in 
positive  ages,  they  are  tn  receive  nerve  and  intellect,  and  to  whom,  iu 
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periods  of  political  decay  and  organic  eihauation,  thej  are  destined 
to  conununicfttfi  corporeal  strength  and  material  vigour  f  From  aucb 
dtUa,  ftnd  b;  such  reasoning,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  amve  at 
the  conclusion  that  Europe,  as  a  whole,  is  a  higher  ethnic  area  than 
Aua,  and  that  the  west  of  Europe  ig  hig^r  than  the  east;  and 
lutly,  that  the  Celtic  is  the  highest,  because  the  best  protected  and 
the  moet  nobly  related  of  all  the  intellectual  types,  from  India  to 
Britain.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  pushing  this  conclusion  too 
&r,  or  estimating  it  beyond  its  real  worth,  sa  a  suggestion  for  further 
inquiry,  and  a  hint  to  future  speculation. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  more  especial  sabject- 
matter  of  the  present  paper,  from  which,  however,  we  trust  the  fore- 
going remarks  will  not  be  considered  a  needless  digression.  And 
first  as  to  the  Boman.  He  was  not  a  (modem)  Italian ;  that  is,  he 
was  not  a  pure  ethnic  product  of  the  Italic  area ;  he  was  not  of  that 
type,  mental  or  physical,  t«  which  the  people  of  the  peninsula  ever 
levitate,  after  full  recovery  from  a  racial  baptism.  He  was  too 
strong  and  too  coarse,  too  harsh  and  too  angular,  too  stern  and  deter- 
mined, too  ualm  and  self-poaaessed,  too  osseous  and  too  muscular,  for 
the  lineal  descendant  of  a  perfectly  classic  type.  Neither  was  he  of 
this  type,  crossed  by  another  of  yet  greater  norrous  refinement  and 
KDBibility,  like  the  Celtic.  He  errs,  if  we  may  so  say,  on  the  side  of 
muBcularity.  His  alien  progenitors  were  either  Teutons  or  Moors. 
We  incline  to  the  former,  though  it  is  possible  there  was  a  dash  of 
the  tatter.  *  His  character  and  cranial  contour  present  many  decidedly 
Teutonic  elements.  He  was  cautious  in  the  formation  of  plans,  but 
perustent  in  their  execution.  Though  stem  to  the  verge  of  cruelty, 
he  was  fundamentally  just  Till  vitiated  by  the  possession  of  empire, 
he  entertained  a  profound  respect  for  women  ;  and  the  Boman  matron 
d  the  republic  was  the  highest  model  of  domestic  virtue  and  excellence 
diat  heathenism  has  bequeathed  to  us.  He  was  great  as  a  warrior,  be 
na  still  greater  as  a  legislator.  He  was  devout,  yet  not  superstitious. 
He  was  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  and  sound  rather  than  subtle  in 
intellect  He  lacked  suppleness,  that  especial  characteristic  of  the 
modem  Italian ;  but  he  supplemented  this  deficiency  by  his  iron  wiU. 
He  was  neither  sathetic  nor  literary  by  natural  proclivity,  being  pre- 
eminently a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  faculty  was  for  the  field 
^  the  senate,  with  an  oooauonal  condescension  to  the  forum ;  but 
iiis  Bf^tearanoe  in  literature  was  late,  and  too  obviously  the  result  of 
Greek  culture,  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  in  any  respect  spontaneous. 
The  elder  Cato  was  right  as  r^arded  the  rhetoricians,  but  fate  was  too 
■trong  both  for  him  and  the  republic. 
We  are  quite  in  the  dw-k  about  prehistoric  Italy.     Like  Greece,  it 
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was  Cyclopean.  But  what  was  that  1  What  definite  image  can  we 
fonn  of  the  men  who  piled  the  mEiaaire  walla  of  Norbal  What  lan- 
guage did  they  speak,  what  arte  had  they  maatered,  what  power  did 
they  exercise  1  Above  all,  whence  did  they  oome,  and  what  bequest 
did  they  leave  to  poeterityl  To  call  theui  Pelaagi,  is  siinply  to  put  a 
name  in  place  of  a  fact.  We  are  in  uowiae  helped,  but  rather  hin- 
dered, by  such  a  procedure.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  they  left 
us  the  BITE  of  Clasaio  civilisation.  Such  a  sequence  cannot  be  alto- 
gether devoid  of  significance.  The  rudeness  of  their  Btructures  indi- 
cates that  they  preceded  the  Etruscans,  as  these  antedated  the  Boinans. 
As  already  hinted,  our  conjecture,  and  it  is  nothing  mare,  points  to 
Classic  aborigines  dominated  by  Celtic  immignnts,  in  that  far-off 
movement,  when  primseval  civilisation  was  moving  eastwards  from 
ita  western  source  in  the  high  ethnic  area  of  Europe,  towards  the 
warmer  latitudes  and  softer  races  of  Southern  Asia,  taking  Italy  and 
Greece  in  ita  way,  as  it  did  at  a  later,  and  therefore  historic,  age,  on 
its  return. 

But  who,  or  rather  what,  were  the  Etruscans!  And  we  reply, 
judging  by  the  predominant  character  of  their  art,  a  fundamentally 
Clasuo  people,- but,  judging  by  their  physical  type,  with  a  decidedly 
alien  baptism.  Descending  from  the  Bhntian  Alps,  crossing  the  Po, 
and  conquering  Tuscany,  short,  thick-set,  broad-shouldered,  round- 
hmbed,  heavy-built  men,  with  large  heads  and  respectable  corpora- 
tions, implying  vigorous  cerebration  combined  with  a  sound  digestion, 
have  we  not  here  the  indications  of  a  Czech  or  Slavonic  element  t 
Shall  we  say,  in  modem  language,  a  Bohemian  and  Croatian  immi- 
gration, the  prehistoric  foreshadowment  of  long  subsequent  Austrian 
occupation  I  Was  not  Count  Cavour  a  modem  reproduction  of  this 
type,  which  also  reappears  to  a  certain  extent,  though  with  a  stronger 
dash  of  the  Greco-Boman  element,  in  the  figure  of  the  elder  Napoleon  I 
Nay,  was  not  the  Boman  himself,  in  part,  an  ethnic  result  of  this 
descent  from  the  Rhietian  Alps ;  that  is,  had  he  not  Etruscan  blood 
in  his  veins,  as  well  as  Etmscau  laws  in  his  political  constitution  t 
Was  not  Latium  the  border  territory  of  the  (Dorian)  Greeks  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  was  not  Rome  ita  frontier  fortress  on  the  Tiber  1 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  Etruscan  aggression  did  not  begin  with 
Numa,  though  it  may  have  ended  with  Tarquin;  and,  had  we  the 
early  annals  of  Alba  Longa,  we  should  probably  discover  this. 

And  thus,  then,  we  are  brought  to  tiie  great  problem  of  the  Latian 
aborigines.  Dorian  Greeks,  as  we  have  said,  by  tiieir  language,  semi- 
Etruscans  by  their  laws,  and  yet,  in  part  at  least.  Teutons  by  their 
mental  constitution.  Though,  of  couree,  beneath  all  this,  as  the 
stock  to  Iw  itraftcd  on,  tliey  were  Italians,  in  the  same  scnsf  in  which 
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SogUshmeii  are  Britons.  And  wa  may  remark  here,  that  the  Romans 
held  the  aame  ethnio  relation  to  the  Greeks,  whioh  the  English  do  to 
the  Freaoh;  that  is,  they  were  fundamentally  of  the  same  Claasio 
type,  but  with  a  larger  alieD  and  invigorating  element,  just  as  the 
modem  Briton  is  strtaiger  than  the  Qanl,  because  he  was  more  e&eot- 
uaU;  baptised  at  the  great  Teutonio  iavasion.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

The  rise  of  Rome  to  imperial  supremacy  was  not  an  aocJdent  It 
WHS  due  to  a  mundane  movement.  Empire  and  civilisation,  in  their 
Dorth-weetem  marob,  having  reached  Greece,  and  eventuated  in  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  rule  of  his  successors,  were  now  pass- 
ing into  Italy,  and  settling  on  the  central  town  and  central  race  of 
that  peninsula.  It  was  simply  the  second  and  western  phase  of 
C^aasic  development,  and,  &om  the  mundane  stand-point,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  with  that  of  Greece,  In  a  sense.  Classic  and  even 
Mediterranean  civilisation  culminated  in  Rome,  the  wealthy  heiresa 
of  the  total  past.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  great  political  and 
ecclesiastical  mission  of  Rome  tended  westward,  as  that  of  Greece  did 
eastward,  would  indicate  that  her  principal  racial  correlates  must  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  and  bo  points  unmistakably  to  prehistoric 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  baptisms,  as  the  ethnio  preparation  for  her  after 
greatmeea. 

Ws  have  purposely  mentioned  the  ecclesiastical  mission  of  Home. 
Aa  Proteetants  we  may  wish  to  ignore  this,  but  as  anthropologists  we 
cajmot  consent  so  to  &lsify  history  by  the  sin  of  omission.  Fourteen 
centuries  of  sanctity  and  pontifical  supremacy  cannot  be  an  exceptional 
phenomenon.  It  must  be  due  to  the  operation  of  a  law  and  to  the 
presenoe  of  forces  of  a  very  permanent  character.  Rome  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  world.  Now  the  question  is, 
can  such  sites  be  nutde.  Do  they  not  antedate  history,  and  place  even 
tradition  itself  at  fault.  The  faith  of  Islam  did  not  nutie  Mecca 
sacred.  It  found  it  so.  It  was  not  Jud^sm  that  sanctified  Jerusalem. 
Melchieedec,  King  of  Salem,  received  tithes  even  of  so  exalted  a 
character  as  Abraham,  and  this  too  obviously  in  virtue  of  his  pontifical 
supremacy.  It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  that  the  union  of  sacerdotal 
and  regal  functions  in  one  person  is  a  comparatively  modem  invention. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  arrangements  with  which  his- 
tory renders  us  conversant.  In  a  sense,  Rome  has  always  been  ruled 
by  a  Pontifex  Maximus.  Before  the  Popes  it  was  the  Emperors  who 
bore  this  title.  Is  not  Roma  Rama,  one  of  the  great  Aryan  incarna- 
tions ;  and  is  not  Rome  still  the  highplace  for  the  worahip  of  the  great 
Semitic  incarnation  1  To  what,  then,  do  our  remarks  tend  I  Why  to  the 
rather  heterodox  conclusion  that  the  political  Rome  of  history  arone 
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on  the  ruins  of  a  prehistorio  and  sacred  Borne,  and  henoe  the  cloaca 
maxima  and  other  archeeologicol  puzzles,  which  in  reality  belong  not 
to  the  time  of  the  kings,  but  uf  their  pontiff  predeoesson  in  yet  re- 
moter ages.  Again  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  throw  this 
out  simply  as  h  suggestion  for  further  consideration. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject-matter  of  the  present 
paper.  Despite  the  apparently  exceptional,  because  eastern,  direoticoi 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  civiliaation  and  power  were  marching  steadily 
north-westward  during  the  entire  period  of  classic  supremacy.  This 
was  the  real  direction  of  the  tidal  movement,  the  "set"  of  the  main 
current  ta  which  Macedonian  aggression  in  earlier,  and  Constantino- 
politan  effeteness  in  later,  ages  were  merely  counter-eddies.  Let  us 
distinctly  understand  that  in  her  eastern  dominions,  Kome  simply 
entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  Grecian  conquest,  where  her  supre- 
macy to  the  last  was  political,  not  moral  or  intellectual,  so  that  she 
never  superseded  the  language  of  her  predecessor,  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, like  its  church,  being  in  fact  essentially  Hellenic  not  Latin. 
Hence  its  slow  decline  was  inevitable,  ethnic  vitality  having  for  the 
Ume  deserted  the  Grecian  for  a  more  western  area,  the  appropriate 
sphere  of  Latin  conquest  and  colonisation.  Hence  also  the  separation 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Patriarchate,  and  the  superiority  in  power 
and  influence  of  the  former  to  tlie  latter.  Thus,  then,  we  are  brought 
to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  the  Celt,  as  sutgect  and  suo- 
oessor  to  the  Boman,  or  rather  to  the  classic  Gneco-Boman  peoples 
as  a  whole. 

The  idea  of  conquest  and  colonisation  from  the  south  seems  alien  to 
our  established  habits  of  thought.  To  listen  to  ordinary  historians  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Gothic  immigration  was  the  only  ethnic 
movement  of  any  importance  which  had  ever  taken  place.  It  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  preceded  by  the  extensive  colonial  opera- 
tions of  Borne,  the  effect  tyf  which  is  still  lingually  and  periiaps  raciaUy 
disUnguisbable  over  lai^  tracts  of  her  transalpine  territory,  Spain  and 
France  being  still  in  a  sense,  like  Italy,  the  abode  of  Latin  nations, 
while  even  Britain  ia  not  wholly  free  from  the  effects  of  Koman  occu- 
pation. Whether  conquest  and  colonisation  are  to  proceed  from  the 
north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  depends  on  circumstances. 
Rome,  as  the  imperial  representative  of  the  mundane  tendencies  of 
her  era,  marched  westward  till  her  eagles  rested  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  the  Pillars  of  Hercides  to  the  South  of  Scotland,  thus  com- 
pleting that  great  movement  which  had  commenced  so  long  previously 
on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Not  that  Roman  occupation  was  the  first 
wave  which  the  north  received  from  the  south.  Both  France  and 
Ireland  bear  distinct  traces  of  an  Iberian  infusion,  but  the  history 
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of  thetie  earlier  inTftuons  is  veiled  in  the  night  of  Bg«,  or,  at  most, 
exists  umply  ia  the  faint  echo  of  tntdition. 

The  speciality  of  Roman  oouquest  westward  is  the  enduring  choiacter 
of  its  effecta.  Over  her  Asian  and  AMcan  prorinces  the  scimetar  of 
the  Moslem  has  brought  desolation  and  ruin ;  the  armies  of  the  Faithful, 
like  the  breatii  of  the  Simoon,  leaving  only  death  in  their  course.  Now 
the  western  misMon  of  Rome  was  primarily  to  the  Celt.  She  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  the  (moral)  baptism  of  her  civilisation,  jnior 
to  his  receiving,  in  common  with  herself,  the  ethnio  and  material 
baptism  of  the  Teuton.  Political,  that  b  imperial,  Rome  only  knew 
the  latter  as  her  enemy,  and  finally  aa  her  conqueror.  It  renuuned 
for  spiritual  Rome  to  make  him  her  convert  and  her  sul^eot,  uid  she 
could  only  accomplish  this  as  be  made  his  militaiy  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  city.  The  true  pupil  of  the  Roman,  in  the  political  and  muni- 
cipal, the  social  and  religious  sense  of  the  term,  was  the  Celt ;  thus, 
we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  both  morally  and  geographically,  by 
training  and  poaitioD,  his  heir  and  successor. 

But  what  was  the  oondition  of  this  pre-eminently  nervous  and  sen- 
sitive man  of  the  north-west,  when  be  emerges  into  light  on  the  page  • 
of  history  1  And  we  reply,  that  of  ethnic  collapse,  of  racial  eihauation, 
doubtless  after  the  evocative  eicitement  of  a  previous  era  of  oivilisa- 
tioa  His  war  chariots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  Druidical  futh,  on 
the  other,  determine  pretty  accurately  the  phase  of  civilisation,  whereof 
hia  prehistoric  culture  was  a  part.  We  find  it  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
India,  and  Peraia,  and  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Whether  he  should  be 
regarded  as  the  master  or  the  pupil,  the  originator  or  recipient  of  this 
culture  may  still  be  an  open  question,  but  that  he  partook  of  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Of  oouise,  with  this  we  diBmiBB"the  punted 
savage"  theory  to  the  limbo  of  all  the  pedantic  vanities,  as  utterly  un- 
worthy either  of  serious  consideration  or  reply.  Chariots  and  com 
fields,  and  theae  were  retained  even  to  the  time  of  Cieear,  imply 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  civilised  life.  They  cannot 
exist  alone.  They  have  their  necessaty  aooompaniments.  They 
are  the  harmonious  parte  of  a  social  state  that  we  may  deem  bar- 
barous, but  which  Rhameses  would  have  esteemed  civilised.  So 
Dmidism  was  obviously  a  branch  of  that  primeeval  theosophy,  whereof 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Babylon,  and  the  priests  of  Egypt 
were  the  sacred  conservators  and  eipositors.  That  it  was  traditional 
and  oral  in  the  manner  of  its  tuition  bears  witness  to  its  antiquity 
rather  than  its  imperfection.  It  obviously  belonged  to  what  is  some- 
times called  the  monumental  as  contradietingubhed  from  the  literate 
era  of  civilisation.  This,  the  bookith  soholara  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, of  course,  demised,  but  we  who  know  how  long  Sanscrit  learning 
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was  thus  preserved,  can  soaroel;  join  in  their  superficial  nmtax^  for 
the  unwritten. 

Whether  the  Celt  was  the  originator  or  tike  recipient  of  primeTal 
culture  is  part  of  tliat  larger  qu^tion,  the  priority  of  Europe  or  of  Asia 
in  the  march  of  civilisation.  Now,  for  th«  free  and  efi'eotive  diaouB^n 
of  this  debateable  point  nntber  the  theological  nor  the  aoholarly  worid 
is  yet  prepared.  Divines,  of  course,  bold  fast  by  Ararat  and  the 
Orient  I  while  soholara  have  still  but  a  vety  inadequate  idea  of  the 
importance  of  ardiffiological  and  anthropolc^col  fecta  in  an  inquiry 
HO  &r  transcending  the  limits  of  written  history.  But  anthropologista 
ahould  not  be  bo  limited.  We  know  that  where  written  reooids  foil 
monuments  often  serve  us ;  while  profounder  yet  than  these  are  the 
indications  of  character  attaching  to  the  races  that  erected  them.  How 
it  is  admitted  that  written  records  fail  us  as  to  the  earUer  history  of 
the  Celts.  The  utmost  that  we  can  gather  from  history  is  that  they 
were  once  the  predominant  people  of  Western  Europe.  What  then 
do  we  learn  from  their  monuments  t  Simply,  ttiat  for  the  moat  part 
they  antedate  the  age  of  hewn  stone,  like  the  earliest  Cyclopean  re- 
'  mains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  <^  which  they  may  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors,  but  could  not  have  been  the  copies.  The  monoliths,  circles, 
and  oromlechs  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  obviously  erected  inde- 
pendently of  architectural  tuition  from  more  advanced  nations.  They 
are  in  the  stricteet  sense  of  the  term  primitive,  the  result  either  of 
priority  or  isolation.  Now  nith  this  let  ua  combine  the  important 
ethnic  fact  tliat  the  Celts  are  the  most  seasitive  and  refined  of  all  tlie 
nervous  races  endowed,  indeed,  with  senaihiUties,  to  which  Greek  and 
Boman,  Persian  and  Assyrian  were  alike  strangera,  and  which  are  only 
now  in  these  later  ages  finding  a  voice  in  literature,  to  which  they 
are  obviously  in  the  process  of  adding  a  chapter  previously  unwritten, 
the  voice  of  the  souL  What  then  ore  the  historic  probabilities,  as  to 
this  ancient  race  and  this  remote  past,  which  are  thus  dawning  upon 
ua }  Why  that  civilisation  originated  on  the  true  Celtic  area  in  the 
uorth-weat  of  Europe,  whence  it  swept  over  Italy  and  Greece,  emerging 
into  its  Cyclopean  phase  during  the  process,  and  bo  reaching  Asia, 
carried  the  victonoue  Aryans  through  Northern  Persia  into  India.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  tbat  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  movement 
which  constitutes  the  great  feature  of  history  proper,  namely,  the 
counter-movement  of  empire  Irom  the  south-east  to  the  north-west, 
now  in  the  process  of  culmination  on  the  primal  seat  and  amidst  the 
primordial  race  of  civilisation. 

Now  of  all  this  we,  of  couree,  have  do  hint  from  the  imperial  pen- 
man. It  was,  indeed,  no  business  of  his  in  a  liib  of  Julius  Oiesar  to 
go  down  to  such  dcptiis,  or  stir  up  such  vexed  qncstiiniR.     His  hero 
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had  simply  to  cany  into  effect  the  racial  morement  of  the  Italic  por- 
tion of  the  claasic  lace  in  their  a^reBsive  action  on  the  effete  Celts, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  ooiTesponding  though  previous  movement 
of  the  Greeks  eastward.  The  two  constituting  in  their  totality  the 
political  result  of  classic  culmination,  whereof  we  have  the  nuaal  he- 
qoesta  in  Chiiatianity  and  the  Faith  of  Islam. 

What  then  is  the  place  of  olassio  civilisation  in  human  afiairst 
What  is  its  true  position  in  mundane  history  1  What  is  its  ethnic 
value  1  What  is  its  ugnificance  contemplated  irom  the  anthropological 
standpoint  t  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  searching  queries, 
more  easily  put  than  answered.  It  was  not  a  port  of  the  primal  or 
eouth-eastem  movement,  that  eventuated,  as  already  observed,  in 
Cyclopean  wvilisation.  But  it  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  re- 
turn wave  to  the  north-west.  It  was  pre-eminently  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  its  successor  on  the  Celtic  area  will  obviously  be  the 
Atlantic  or  oceanic  phase  of  empire  and  civilisation,  with  a  larger  area 
and  a  grander  destiny.  Through  Greece  it  received  inflnences  from 
the  east ;  through  Bome  it  transmitted  them  to  the  west  Clasuc 
civilisation  was,  however,  essentially  an  Aryan  product,  as  that  of 
Ph<enioia  and  Carthage  was  Semitic.  The  true  imperial  era  of  the 
latter  terminated  with  'tiie  fall  of  Babylon,  Carthage  being  but  a  pro- 
longed and  dying  echo,  without  any  of  the  true  elements  of  a  new  life, 
the  lowtr  empire  of  the  Somites,  as  the  Byzantine  was  of  the  classio 
peoples.  Hence  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Rome  was  certain  as  the 
result  of  an  ethnic  law,  she  being  the  existing  representative  of  Aryan 
power,  then  and  still  in  the  ascendant  This  interaction  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  which  reappeared  at  the  Cnisadea,  constitutes  a  most 
momentous  chapter  in  the  history  of  man  ;  and,  doubtless,  has  pro- 
spective as  well  as  retrospective  bearings. 

The  speciality  of  the  classic  man  was  his  predominant  intellectuaUty. 
In  this  he  was  an  apt  representative  of  the  European  as  contradis- 
tinguished irom  the  Asiatic  type  of  humanity.  Under  Greek  and 
Boman  inatitutious,  the  citizen,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  emei:;ged 
into  individuality  and  liberty.  The  Semitic  monarchies  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  were  simply  oriental  despotisms  of  the  primeval  and  theocratic 
order,  that  regarded  the  people  as  blind  instruments,  the  passive  sub- 
ject-matter of  their  sacerdotal  and  poUtioal  rulers.  While  the  eastern 
Aiyans  of  India  and  Persia,  though  exhibiting  many  features  charao- 
teristio  of  the  intellectual  family  of  mankind,  were  nevertheless  so  far 
affected  by  their  geographical  environment  as  Asiatics,  that  their 
liberty  never  advanced  from  the  sphere  of  speculation  to  that  of 
action.  They  might  be  philosophers,  but  they  were  never  citizens — 
except  of  "the  njpublic  of  letters ! "    In  a  certain  sense,  then,  it  may  Iw 
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said  that  the  daasic  mftn  affwda  iu  the  first  historic  manifestation  of 
the  Aryan  in  a  position  <^  imperial  sapremacy.  In  him  intellect  for 
the  first  time  emerged  into  formal  power  as  the  ruling  influence  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  only  saying  that  he  was  the  first  European  on  the 
page  of  history,  the  precursor  and  preparer  of  modern  civilisation. 

Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman  alone  suffices  for  a  complete  ideal 
of  the  claswc  maa  The  fonuer  was  not  adequately  gubernatorial, 
nor  the  latt«r  sufficiently  intellectual  for  the  efficient  dischaige  of  their 
combined  mission.  The  Helleaes  could  never  have  built  up  an  en- 
during empire,  and  centralised  the  resources  of  ancient  oivilisati<m  for 
five  centuries ;  while  the  Latins  were  equally  incapable  of  originating 
those  uneqiudled  models  of  literary  and  artistic  eioelleace  which  the 
Greeks  hsve  bequeathed  to  an  admiring  posterity.  Yet  the  latter 
were  undoubtedly  the  more  olasuo  of  the  two.  But  their  very 
speciality  in  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  disquabfied  them  for  the 
ruder  but  steraer  task  of  government  For  this,  as  already  observed, 
the  Koman  was  fitted  by  some  process  of  racial  amalgamation  which 
had  given  him  strength  at  the  expense  of  refinement,  and  provided 
him  with  vigour  while  depriving  him  of  taste. 

And  now  then,  for  it  is  time  that  we  should  conclude  this  lengthened 
paper,  though  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  sutqect,  what  are 
the  qualifications  and  what  the  Intimate  expectances  of  the  Celt,  in 
reference  to  the  next  great  manifestation  of  imperial  supremacy  1  Aim] 
this  involves  the  equally  important  query,  what  is  to  be  the  essential 
oharaoter  of  impending  empire  1  In  the  first  place,  speaking  racially, 
it  will  be  on  Aryan  power,  and  so,  among  other  things,  decidedly  an 
empire  of  intellect  From  geographical  position  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, it  must  be  largely,  if  not  predominantly,  maritime  and  oceanic, 
which,  in  the  present  age,  impUes  a  truly  mundane  area,  more 
especially  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  and  oolonisation.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  bipolar  like  the  olassio,  France  taking  the  part  of  Greece  and 
Britain  that  of  Rome,  the  Gauls  being  more  purely  Celtic,  and  so 
superior  in  taste  and  refinement,  while  the  Britons,  by  their  heavier 
Teutonic  baptism,  are  like  the  Latins,  more  qualified  for  permanently 
sustaining  the  weight  and  responsibility  of  empire. 

In  a  sense,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  Celtic  will  be  the  epicycle  and 
complement  of  classic  supremacy.  In  it  tiie  great  north-west«m 
movement  of  civilisation  will  culminate  at  its  geographical  terminus,  on 
the  high  ethnic  area  of  Western  Europe.  In  a  profoimder  and  larger 
sense  than  that  of  Rome,  it  must  prove  the  summation  of  the  pest  It 
will  be  the  fire-baptism  of  a  world  whose  hierarchies,  monarchies  and 
aristocracies,  creeds,  codes,  and  philosophies  will  be  simply  as  foel  to 
the  flame.     At  what  stage  of  development,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
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this  great  epicycle  now  arrived !  And  we  answer,  that  of  incipient 
traDsference  from  Greece  to  Koine,  from  Qaul  to  Britain.  This  needs 
some  explanation. 

The  shadow  of  empire  has  hoTered  over  France  for  a  thousand 
years.  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Grand,  and  Napoleon  I,  were  its 
political  ezponenta  ;  while  for  the  last  two  oenturiea  the  leadership 
of  France  in  mannere  and  fashion  has  been  undisputed.  Its  language 
is  the  medium  of  diplomacy,  and  at  one  time  almost  promised  to  be- 
oome  that  of  literature  and  science.  But  there  is  a  gec^iraphical 
boondary  to  Gallic  power.  It  is  European  not  mundane.  It  ia  courtly, 
social  and  political.  It  is  an  empire  of  influence  and  example  rather 
than  of  poUcy  and  arms,  of  fa^on  rather  than  of  art.  It  is  not 
colonial,  and  in  the  higher  and  grander  sense  of  the  term,  it  ta  not 
strictly  imperial  France  can  conquer,  but  she  cannot  retain  her  con- 
quests. She  has  swept  over  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and 
eren  to  Calabria,  but  she  has  never  held  it  in  her  iron  grasp  with  the 
tenacity  of  Austria. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  Britain.  Slow,  yet  sure,  in  her  ascent  to 
power,  which  rests  not  on  the  brilliant  talents  but  the  solid  endow- 
ments of  her  people,  she  largely  resembles  Rome  in  the  manner  of  ber 
rise  and  in  the  character  of  her  institutiona  She  has  never  attempted 
to  subdue  the  world  under  one  Alexander  or  one  Napoleon.  Her 
empire,  while  partly  the  result  of  conquest,  is  also  very  largely  the 
effect  of  colonial  extension,  and  under  either  aspect  is  rather  a  steadily 
accumulating  heirloom  from  the  ages  than  the  bequest  of  one  splendid 
and  irresistible  conqueror.  The  diffusion  of  her  language,  unUke  that 
of  France,  is  not  a  fashion  but  a  necessity,  the  necessity  of  commerce 
and  colonisation.  It  is  already  the  native  tongue  of  ei^ty  millions 
of  the  most  civilised  peoples  in  the  world,  who  by  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, march  in  the  vanguard  of  political  liberty  and  industrial 
activity,  and  who  apparently  only  wut  fi>F  the  full  advent  of  a  spiritual 
era  to  assert  a  similar  supremacy  in  hterature  and  art.  Their 
numerical  increase  is,  at  the  very  least,  oue  million  annually,  and 
the  fact  that  they  possess  not  only  the  prairies  of  America  but  also 
the  plains  of  Australia  and  Southern  Africa,  afibrda  ample  assurance 
that  for  this  increase  there  will  be  "ample  room  and  vei^ge  enough" 
for  centuries  to  come.  Their  prospective  destiny  is  the  most  splendid 
that  has  ever  yet  dawned  on  the  sons  of  men,  nothing  less  indeed  than 
the  religious,  political,  social,  commercial,  and  intellectual  leadership 
at  the  world  during  the  impending  age  of  imperial  power  in  North- 
western Europe.  The  geographical  centre  of  this  truly  mundane  em- 
pire will,  we  hold,  never  permaneutly  leave  the  old  world,  whose 
geographical  extent  and  numericed  force  will  combine  to  retain  it  on 
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the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Contemplated  thus  in  the  light  of  its 
ulterior  destiny  as  the  Borne  of  the  future,  the  Babylon  of  the  west, 
the  atupendouB  growth  of  modern  London  can  be  readily  undetstood. 
It  is  gradually  preparing  to  beoome  the  capital  of  Christendom,  the 
metropolis  of  civilisation. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  spedalities  of  Britain  as  oontradistin- 
guiahed  irom  those  of  France,  we  may  say  that  this  Celtic  area,  aa  the 
primal  seat  and  western  tenninus  of  mundane  culture,  cannot  fail  to 
present  some  peculiar  characteristics,  more  especially  at  the  period  of 
its  emei^ence  into  political  and  intellectual  supremacy.  Aa  the 
primal  seat  and,  in  a  sense,  the  source  of  civilisation,  its  people  are 
most  probably  endowed  with  a  richer  vein  of  inventive  and  creative 
power  than  the  population  of  any  other  ethnic  area.  In  connection 
with  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  let  us  remember  that,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  their  past  history  and  racial  characteristics,  we  have 
reaaon  to  believe,  even  from  their  geographical  position  alone,  that  the 
CeltA  occupy  the  highest  ethnic  area  in  the  world. 

But  in  strict  accordance  with  that  harmony  which  is  found  to  per- 
vade every  other  depattment  of  nature,  the  characteristics  and  the 
history  of  the  Celts  agree  with  their  geographical  poution,  and  all 
combine  to  point  them  out  as  the  most  nervous  and  refined,  the  most 
sensitive  and  receptive,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  active  and 
energetic,  the  bravest  and  the  most  enterprising  of  the  children  of  men. 
Such  a  people,  so  endowed  and  so  placed,  emerging  into  their  inevit- 
able and  predestined  aupremacy,  after  the  suheidence  and  rest,  the 
ethnic  baptism  and  reinvigoration  of  not  only  their  historic  but  their 
prehistoric  past,  cannot  &il  to  assume  a  power  and  exercise  an  in- 
fluence altogether  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  race,  and  such  aa 
in  quality  and  degree  can  never  agun  be  attained  till,  in  the  grand 
revolution  of  the  horologe  of  destiny,  their  epicycle  ahall  commence, 
and  in  the  far  future  of  yet  unborn  millenniums  they  shall  be  once 
more  called  to  the  legitimate  zeroise  of  their  sublime  prerogative  as 
the  reli^ouB,  politi(»d,  and  intellectual  rulers  of  mankind,  at  the 
greatest  and  grandest  crisis  thai  human  a&irs  can  ever  know,  that  is 
at  the  Bununation  of  their  historic  past  and  the  birth  of  their  yet  un- 
revealed  Aiture. 

Throughout  these  remarks  we  have  been  so  occupied  with  "the 
Koman  and  the  Celt"  in  the  abstract,  that  we  have  failed  to  make  any 
attempt  at  delineating  the  illustrious  man,  to  a  narrative  and  laudation 
of  whose  career  the  labours  of  the  imperial  author  are  more  especially 
devoted.  This  omiasion  was,  however,  intentionaL  As  a  lH0gT«phy, 
the  work  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  a  purpose.  We 
must  wait  for  its  conclusion.     Then,  with  the  final  statement  of  fact 
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Rud  rendering  of  opinion  taOy  before  us,  we  may,  peiitapa,  enter  into 
m  ethnic  portraiture  of  the  oharacter  and  capabilities  of  the  great 
Roman  patrician,  on  whom  deToLved  the  Btupendoua  taak  of  convertiiig 
the  most  powerftil  republic  into  the  mightiest  empire  upon  record — a 
revolution  whose  advent,  however,  did  not  depend  on  any  individual, 
or  the  fortune  of  any  battle,  auch  a  result  being  about  that  time  due 
on  the  mundane  horologe  of  destiny. 
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Taa  object  aimed  at  in  the  following  esaay,  is  simply  to  inquire 
bow  far,  and  to  what  extent,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  early 
higtoty  confirma  or  contradicts  the  supposition  that  a  plurality  of 
wxa  was  originally  created,  or  that  all  mankind  were  descended 
&om  B.  single  pair.  After  a  fair  and  dispasuonate  survey  of  the  whole 
matter,  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  such  conclusions  Irom  the  entire 
facta  as  the  case  may  appear  to  warrant. 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  desirable,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  conflicting  claims  of  Scripture  and  of  science ;  indeed, 
these  diEFerences,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  frequently  found,  like 
those  among  logicians  and  politicians,  to  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
more  in  terms  than  in  things  themselves.  Although  even  here  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  consent  to  sacrifice  truth  to  seciuv  peace, 
jet,  in  this  case,  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  truth 
is  to  banish  passion  and  prejudice,  and  to  discuss  the  matl«r  in  a 
judicial  and  philosophical  apirit,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
aobject  to  be  debated.  A  oourse  very  opposite  to  this,  is  that  which 
is  ordinarily  pursued  whenever  grave  and  important  topics  of  this 
cLus  ore  brought  forward  ;  and  the  prevuling  opinion  appears  to  be, 
Uiat  the  great«r  the  heat  and  fury  which  can  be  escited,  the  more 
iorely  will  truth  at  last  be  elicited. 

On  the  directly  theolt^cal  part  of  the  question,  I  desire  to  touch 
u  Itj^tly  and  as  briefly  as  the  case  will  admit  of  I  may  state,  bow- 
CTer,  on  the  outset,  that  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  dispute  the 
kathority  or  the  inspiration  of  tho  Bible,  or  to  maintain  that  it  is  in 
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any  reapeot  at  variance  with  science.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  in  the  least 
degree  necessajy,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  m;  ailment  to  the 
full,  that  I  should  do  ao.  Os  the  contrai^,  I  contend  that  Scripture 
and  science  are  thoroug^y  oonaistent  with,  and  that  they  are  the 
boat  and  surest  supporters  of  each  other.  And  so  far  froro  deeming 
it  neceBsary  to  attempt  to  impugn  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  I 
hesitate  not  to  assort  my  conviction  that,  if  you  once  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  particular  parts  of  it,  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  what 
portion  is  inspired,  and  what  is  merely  human.  Each  person  will,  of 
oourse,  claim  the  right  to  settle  this  point  for  himself,  and  wiU  be 
induced  to  deny  the  divinity  of  all  those  passages  which  at  all  militate 
ag^nst  his  own  particular  views,  or  condemn  his  peculiar  failings  and 
practices.  Further  than  this,  I  would  even  assert  that,  if  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  exhibit  peculiar  traces  of  inspiration, 
Genesis  in  many  respects  bears  very  evident  tokens  of  its  divine 
origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  vety  reasonable,  and  fuUy  oon- 
sistent  with  all  that  we  can  conjecture  (for  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  anything  with  certainty  beyond  the  records  of  revelation)  con- 
cerning the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  the  Bible  may  have 
been  dictated  throughout  by  Divine  authority  so  &r  as  regards  its 
object  in  teaching  men  their  duty,  but  without  at  all  being  intended 
to  carry  the  same  authority  as  an  instructor  on  matters  of  science  or 
of  history.  Xeverthelesa,  as  observed  by  Lord  Bacon  on  several  im- 
portant points,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  philoeophical 
topics,  has  proved  to  be  not  only  quite  sound,  but  far  in  advance  of 
modem  discoveries. 

It  is,  moreover,  surely  quite  possible  and  rational  to  believe  entirely 
and  implicitly  in  the  inspiration  and  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  of  every  part 
of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  acquiesce  with  the  same  implicit- 
ness in  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  particular  passages. 
As  regards  matters  not  directly  theological,  even  the  teachings  of  the 
church  may  be  fairly  questioned  here,  and  that  by  tlie  moat  orthodox 
churchmen  ;  inasmuch  as  tlie  church,  like  the  Bible,  does  not  set  up 
for  a  teacher  on  matters  of  science  or  history,  but  only  seeks  to  guide  its 
members  aright  as  regards  their  religious  duties  :  indeed,  the  interpre- 
tation put  by  the  authority  of  the  church  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  in  relation  to  profane  topics,  cannot  be  considered  to  amount 
to  anything  more  thsn  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writers  on  these 
points,  who,  had  they  lived  in  our  day,  and  been  acqu^nted  with  the 
discoveries  of  science  known  to  us,  would  no  doubt  have  greatly  modi- 
fied their  sentiments  upon  many  matters.  It  has,  therefore,  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  highly  undesirable  to  contend,  as  some  very  well 
intentioned,  though  not  very  discreet  persons  take  every  opportunity 
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of  doiikg,  that  Scripture  and  Boi^ioe  are  on  many  ooooBions  difeotly 
antagoiuBtici,  merely  because  tbey  appear  in  some  oli^t  degree  to 
differ,  but  which  seeming  contrariety  is  often  caused,  not  fay  the 
actual  opposition  of  sctipture  to  modem  discorery,  but  fay  the  mode 
in  which  we  have  been  occuatomed  to  interpret  Hcripture  in  regard  to 
this  subject. 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  following  essay  with  regard  to  the 
proper  construction  of  scripture,  will  moreover  do  much  to  disarm 
the  anthority  of  those  who  contend  that,  from  the  direct  oontradio- 
tion  which  modem  soienoe  giTes  to  many  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  sacred  Tolume  can  be  throughout  inspired. 

One  veiy  remarkable  instuice  of  this  sort  ooouts  with  respect  to 
the  opinion  as  to  the  plurality  of  races  in  the  human  species,  enter- 
tained by  scientific  inquirers  at  the  present  day.  The  conclusion  at 
which  many  eminent  phyBiol<%iBts  have  arrived,  is  that  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  could  not  possibly  have  sprung  from  a  single  pair. 
But  here  they  are  referred  to  the  scripture  narrative,  which,  they  ore 
told,  asserts  poutively  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  parents  of  the 
whole  human  race.  This,  however,  Is  exactly  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  Bible  has  not  been  allowed  to  apeak  tea  itself  but  its  meaning 
has  been  explained  through  the  forced  and  unwarranted  interpretations 
that  have  been  put  upon  it  by  writers  in  ages  gone  by.  Thus,  the 
first  chapter  of  Cjenesis  cont^ns  a  simple  and  plain  account  of  the 
creation  of  different  races  of  mankind  all  at  once,  both  male  and 
female.  A  command  was,  moreover,  then  given  to  man  "to  be  fruitful, 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth;"*' but  which  would  surely  not 
have  been  given  to  Adam  alone,  when  he  had  no  means  whatever, 
Eve  not  bemg  then  created,  of  fiilfilling  the  command.  Nor  would 
Adam  while  in  Paradise,  even  after  Eve  became  his  wife,  be  told  to 
replenish  the  earth,  to  which  as  yet,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Para- 
dise, he  had  no  access.  The  second  chapter  (except  by  the  inter- 
preters alluded  t«)  was  never  intended  to  contradict  or  nullify  the 
first,  but  was  only  added  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  a  par^ 
licnlar  pair  of  human  beings  who  were  to  be  the  parents  of  a  particular 
race  of  people.  The  Bible,  indeed,  so  far  from  teaching  us  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  the  progenitors  of  the  entire  race  of  mankind,  on  many 
occasions  and  in  various  ways  directly  and  distinctly  negatives  any 
snch  supposition.  Thus  we  are  told  by  the  Bible,  that  after  Cain  had 
dun  Abel,  and  the  Almighty  had  set  a  mark  upon  bim,  the  mur- 
derer exclaimed  that  every  one  who  sees  him  will  slay  him.     But  how 

•  OMieaiB  i,  28. 
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could  this  be  unless  the  earth  hod  been  ab-eady  peopled,  which  couM 
not  possibly  have  been  the  cuae  if  all  mankind  had  sprung  from  Adam 
and  Evet 

The  very  circumBtance  of  Adam  caUing  his  wife  Eve,  in  token  that 
throu^  her  as  a  mother  the  promised  Redeemer  should  be  bom,  aleo 
necessarily  implies  that  there  were  other  women  besides  Eve  then 
living  upon  the  earth,  and  who  were  not  descended  from  Eve,  through 
whom  this  promise  might  be  accomplished.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked by  a  learned  writer,  who  is,  however,  opposed  to  the  theory 
which  I  am  muntiuning,  that  Eve  upon  the  birth  of  Cain  her  first- 
born, exclaimed,  "  I  have  gotten  man,  the  very  Jehovah  ;  i.e.,1  have 
brought  forth  the  man  whe  is  Jehovah  himself,  the  person  who, 
according  to  the  promise,  is  to  come  and  redeem  and  restore  me,  atj 
husband  and  our  children,  to  the  &vour  and  acceptance  of  our  Cre- 
ator,* and  who  was  to  be  the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the 
world."  But  could  Eve  have  supposed  that  the  Redeemer  would  be 
born  at  a  time  when  the  earth  was  not  peopled  with  men  to  be  re- 
deemed, with  the  exception  of  herself  and  Adam,  and  their  children  1 
On  the  contrary,  this  supposition  of  Eve's  necessarily  implies  that  the 
earth  was  at  this  time  filled  with  inhabitants. 

The  Scripture  shortly  afterwards  informs  us  that  Cun  became  the 
builder  of  a  city.t  But  does  not  this  fact  also  imply  that  there  were 
at  least  several  other  persons  on  the  earth  at  that  time  besides  his 
own  family )  Again,  as  regards  the  wife  of  Ctun,  a  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  who  she  was,  if  there  were  no  other  people  on  the  eartli 
except  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  family.  Besides  which,  although 
every  particularity  respecting  the  successive  birth  of  sons  to  Adam 
and  Eve  ia  recorded,  there  is  no  mention  of  their  having  a  daughter 
until  after  the  birth  of  Seth  ;  yet,  when  any  of  Adam's  children  had 
daughters,  this  is  always  stated.  The  natural,  and  indeed  the  only 
direct  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  narrative  itself  ia,  that 
there  were  other  races  upon  the  earth,  and  that  Cain's  wife,  as  also 
Lamech's,  were  taken  from  them. 

From  what  the  history  of  civilisation  teaches  us,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  efforts  would  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  ground,  or  to  tend 
flocks  and  herds,  when  only  one  family  on  the  earth  had  to  be  mun- 
tained ;  nor  would  the  members  of  this  family  have  been  likely  to 
resort  to  this  practice  unless  they  had  learnt  it  from  others  whose 
necessities  had  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 

Each  of  the  facta  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  are  taken 
from  the  Scripture  narrative,  go  strongly  to  prove  that  there  were 
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CFther  races  upon  the  fitce  of  the  earth  besides  Adam  and  Eve.  If  we 
read  the  namittve  literally  ve  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  ;  and 
this  view  of  the  Scriptural  account  is  much  stevng^ened  and  con- 
firmed by  tiie  circumstances  which  I  have  reoently  stated.  The 
argument  of  the  plurality  of  races  may  therefore  rest  on  the  Bible 
aloD&  Those  wbo  oppose  this  opinion,  not  its  mipporteta,  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  extianeouB  matter  to  uphold  t^eir  views. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  appears  much  mora 
probable,  and  more  conwsteDt  with  what  we  have  experienced  of  the 
general  dealings  of  the  Ahnighty  in  regard  to  the  world,  that  He 
should  have  intended  only  that  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  descendants, 
being  limited  to  a  particular  race,  should  inherit  Paradise  instead  of 
the  whole  world  residing  there,  and  not  entering  upon  the  other 
parts  of  Uie  earth,  which  would  consequently,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
&11,  have  been  left  totally  uninhabited  by  the  very  peraons  whom  it 
was  created  to  eontun.  According,  however,  to  the  literal  meaning 
and  reasonable  interpretation  of  Genesis,  Adam  and  Eve  found  tho 
earth  so  peopled  when  they  were  turned  out  of  Paradise,  not  of  course 
by  their  own  descendants  who  were  as  yet  unborn,  but  by  the 
"  m^es  and  females"  and  their  descendants,  whose  creation  ia  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Oeuesie,  v.  2,  it  ia  stated  that  the  raee  of 
mankind,  not  one  man  alcne,  is  called  Adam.  In  the  sixth  chapter, 
T,  3,  the  descendants  ot  Adam  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  sons  of  God,"  a 
tsce  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  with  whom  they  inter- 
married. By  "  men"  in  general,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  first  verse, 
it  may  be  inferred  are  meant  those  of  the  original  and  ordinary  crea- 
tion, described  in  the  first  chapter,* 

That  there  was  a  distinct  creation  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve 
cannot  be  qneetioned.  Their  descendants,  however,  appear  to  have 
formed  a  separate  race  of  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
which  that  of  the  Hebrews  shortly  afterwards  sprang,  asd  which  is  very 
eariy  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  distinct  people.  Moreover,  the  object 
of  the  Bible  as  regards  the  historical  portion  of  it  was  obviously  not  to 
give  an  account  of  mankind  in  general,  but  only  the  Hebrew  raoe,  and 
which  coniBe  was  pursued  throughout  the  Old  Testament.     Very  soon 

■  It  «M  stated  by  the  Bev.  Dunbar  Heath,  whoaa  classical  BoqniFementa 
and  extensiva  Biblical  researclieB  aie  well  known,  in  bis  address  at  the 
inui^nral  meetinff  of  the  Hanoheiter  Anthropologioal  Society,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Old  Teitament  cleeflyrecoKniised  a  ptunlityoTraoeB,  and  be  ad- 
duced not  only  the  fact  of  Cain's  banishmeut  into  a  land  of  cities,  but  the 
mistnuiBlated  pbiase  "  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor",  in  aever&l  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  real  tenderinpf  of  which  should  be  "  the  race  of  Adam  and  the 
rest  of  maakind."    The  wotds  in  the  original  are  aimply  "  Adun  and  Ish." 
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after  the  time  of  Abrabam,  the  HebrewB  were  reoogtuBed  bb  a  dietuact 
and  aeparate  race  of  themselves,  vhioh  thsy  surely  would  not  have 
been  merely  because  they  belonged  to  his  fiunily.  Thus,  Joseph, 
when  brougjit  into  Egypt,  was  spoken  of  aa"'aii'  Hebrew;"*  and,  in 
tiie  very  interesting  representation  discovered  among  the  I^ptiao 
remiuns  descriptJTe  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  bis  brethren,  they 
have  each  that  strong  peculiarity  of  feature  even  now  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  race.  To  Abraham  was  first  revealed  the  design  cJ 
Ood  with  r^jard  to  this  people ;  but  this  does  not  neoesutate  ha  not 
having  been  formed  long  before.  Not  improbably  there  were  others 
of  the  Hebrew  raCe  bewdes  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  who  united  with 
them  while  they  were  in  Egypt,  and  thus  swelled  their  Qorabers 
beyond  what  in  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation  they  could  have 
reached.  The  promise  to  Abraham,  indeed,  related  mainly  to  the 
Uessiah  being  descended  &om  him.  His  being  the  father  of  a  nation 
did  not  preclude  others  of  the  same  blood  becoming  members  of  that 
race.  These  appear  to  have  been  denominated  Hebrews  as  well  as 
his  direct  descendants  ;  nor  could  they,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some, 
be  confined  to  those  who  were  descended  &om  £bur.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  appears,  therefore,  to  be  that,  although  the  children 
of  Israel  are  the  descendants  of  Abraham  only,  the  Hebrew  race  in- 
cluded that  distinct  tribe  of  people  who  were  descended  from  Adam, 
and  who  retun  that  peculiarity  of  feature,  and  other  marked  charac- 
teristios  which  have  ever  served  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  other 
races  c£  the  earth.  By  being  the  &ther  of  a  nation,  does  not  neces- 
sarily or  exclusively  signify  being  its  progenitor,  but  only  its  founder 
or  deliverer,  as  many  a  monarch  has  been  styled  the  father  of  bis 
people.  Abraham  himself  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  the  Hebrew,},  aa 
though  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  which  could  only  have  been 
the  Adamite  descendants,  had  been  thus  early  distingniabed  and 


But  it  may  be  said  that  if  there  were  otiier  races  of  mankind 
besides  that  of  Adam,  they  were  all  destroyed  at  the  deluge,  when 
Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved  in  the  ark.  Noah  himself,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  is  spoken  of  as  "perfect  in  his  generations, "}  which 
may  be  impUed  to  mean  that  he  belonged  to  the  Adamite  race,  with 
very  httle  intermixture  of  the  blood  of  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind. 
The  Bible,  aa  it  has  been  ordinarily  interpreted,  has  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  whole  earth  vas  overwhelmed  by  the  catastrophe  in 
question.  Here,  however,  we  are  told,  that  the  Bible  and  modem 
science  come  into  direct  conflict.    The  question,  therefore,  must  again  be 

*  OanSBia  zzxii,  li.  f  GtenesiB  xiv,  13,  J  Qeneais  vi,  9. 
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t^sed,  is  it  the  Bible  that  aeserta  directly  and  unequlvocall;  that  the 
deluge  wu  niuTeiBal  1  or  is  it  merely  the  arbitrary  and  unwarranted 
interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  the  vords  of  the  Bible  which  has 
led  to  this  opinion  t  If  the  Bible  be  allowed  to  be  its  own  interpreter, 
according  to  the  ordinary  and  fair  rules  for  interpretation,  it  will  at 
(wce  be  obvious  that  it  contains  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  whole  woiid  was  at  once  lud  under  water  and  destroyed.  Both 
by  sacred  andprofiine  hiatorian8,tlieterm"wbole  world"  is  frequently 
meant  to  signify  only  the  entire  extent  of  the  territory  referred 
to.  In  the  account  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the  devil 
is  described  as  exhibiting  to  our  Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
at  oooe,  in  one  moment,  and  from  the  some  point  of  view,*  by 
which  of  conne  could  only  be  really  meant  those  cities  and  kingdoms 
lying  around  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  tells  ust  that  a  decree  went  out 
from  Cosar  Augustus  that  "  all  the  world  should  be  taxed."  Here 
again  is  clearly  meant  not  Uie  entire  globe,  but  only  snoh  part  of 
it  as  was  comprised  in  the  Soman  Empire.  So  when  it  is  said  in 
St.  John,}  that  "the  world  is  gone  after  him,"  it  was  not  really 
meant  that  every  person  in  the  world  bad  become  a  follows  of  our 
Lord,  but  that  a  veiy  great  number  in  a  certain  district  had  done  so. 
After  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Lot's  daughters 
either  imagined  that  the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed,^  or  con- 
fined the  term  to  the  descendants  of  Adam  or  the  Hebrew  race. 
Whichever  way  it  is  taken,  whether  symbolically  or  as  confined  to 
one  race  only,  the  description  of  the  aniversality  of  the  Deluge  must 
be  considered  to  comprehend  merely  the  district  inhabited  by  the 
race  to  which  Noah  belonged.  In  many  ports  of  Scripture,  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the  term  "  whole  world"  is  evidently 
intended  to  signify  not  the  entire  human  race,  but  either  a  veiy great 
number  of  men,  or  a  large  proportion  out  of  the  district  where  the 
event  happened.  ||  Cicero  and  other  ancient  writers  also  frequently 
speak  thus  metaphorically,  when  tbiey  intend  to  include  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  in  their  description  of  any  event.  When  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  upon  an  occasion  of  much  interest  "all  London" 
was  assembled  at  the  Mansion  House,  should  we  be  construing  die 
meaning  of  the  writer  fairly  if  we  insist  that  he  intended  deliberately 
to  assert  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  vast  metropolis 
were  assembled  in  one  building)  And  yet  in  tliis  unreasonable  and 
unfair  manner  do  those  critics  insist  upon  interpreting  the  Bible,  and 
nnnatnrally  distorting  its  meaning,  who  contend  that  the  account 

•  Matt.  iv.  8.       f  Lake  u,  I,       J  John  wi.  19.       S  OeneaU  xix.  81. 
Q   See  tiao  Acta  xi,  28,  ivii,  6,  ziz,  27,  and  xiiv,  5 ;  Bomans  i,  8  ,z,  18;  and 
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there  given  of  the  Deluge  necessarily  and  inevitably  means  that  the 
vhole  world  was  swept  away  by  that  inundation.  When  the  meaning 
of  any  phrase  is  doubtful,  the  fairway  is  to  refer  to  other  and  context 
passages  in  the  narrative  which  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
whole.  This  is  the  course  ordinarily  pursued  with  regard  to  other 
writings,  and  this  is  the  oourae  I  propose  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
Saored  volume.  Without  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  its  meaaing 
wiU  often  appear  obscure  and  contrary  to  science  aud  to  experience. 
Interpreting  it  in  this  the  only  &ur  and  le^timate  mode,  its  meaning 
will  be  apparent,  and  its  relations  appear  at  once  in  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  of  things,  and  with  what  philosophy  teaches.  Thus 
viewed.  Scripture  and  science  will  be  found  not  to  contradict  but  to 
aid  one  another,  and  to  render  each  other  important  service. 

That  a  vast  Deluge  did  take  place  at  the  period  and  in  the  manner 
described  cannot  be  doubted,  or  that  the  event  itself  was  miraculous. 
If  so,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the 
earth  was  covered  by  it,  inasmuch  as  the  miraculousness  of  the  event 
in  no  degree  depended  on  the  number  of  human  beings  who  perished 
in  the  waters,  or  on  the  depth  or  width  of  the  waters  themBelveB. 

In  reality,  I  hold  it  to  be  &r  more  heretical,  as  more  directly  at 
variance  with  the  plain  statements  contained  in  the  Bible,  to  assert 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun  moving  round 
the  earth,  than  to  maintain  either  the  plurality  of  the  human  race,  or 
that  the  Deluge  was  not  universal  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
Bible  does  assert,  and  in  direct  terms,  that  the  sun  moves  round  the 
earth,  and  not  the  earth  round  the  sun,  while  it  nowhere  maintaiuB 
in  terms  equally  positive  either  that  Adam  was  the  &ther  of  the 
whole  human  race,  or  that  the  Deluge  extended  over  the  entire 
world. 

If  we  examine  minutely  the  description  of  the  Deluge  as  oontained 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  that  the  depth  of  the  flood,  being  the  extent  to 
which  the  waters  prevailed  upwards,  was  only  fifteen  cubits,*  or  one- 
half  of  ^e  height  of  the  a^  whidi  wos  thirty  cubita,t  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  the  mountains  were  covered.  J  This  assertion  alone  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  merely  a  oertain  very  limited  district,  in 
which  were  only  hills  of  a  very  moderate  height,  could  have  been 
overflowed  by  the  waters.  After  the  Deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth 
is  spoken  of  as  divided,§  implying  that  people  were  found  bving  upon 
it  after  the  flood.  Cities  and  also  kingdoms  appear  to  have  been 
formed  soon  after  Koah  left  the  ark,||  which  could  not  have  been  done 
merely  by  his  family.     The  assertion  that  by  the  sons  of  Noah  "  was 

*  Oeoeeii  vii,  £9.        t  vi,'l6,        t  *ii.  20-  S  '•  %  32.  |[  x,  0. 
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the  whole  earth  oTerspread,**  ma;  reasonably  be  mterprotod  to  mean 
no  xmao  than  that  in  every  nation  would  his  deeoendants  in  process 
of  time  be  found,  a  prediction  which  has  been  singularly  Terified  by 
the  Hebrew  race. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  opinion  that 
all  men  were  descended  from  Adam  has  been  confirmed  by  reference 
to  that  event,  and  hy  ezpreesing  the  opinion  of  the  inspired  apostles 
and  writa«  of  that  portion  of  the  Bible.  Were  this  the  case,  their 
authority  on  matters  purely  secular  or  scieotifio  mig^t  ^rly  be  ques- 
tioned, oonuderibg  that  their  office  was  not  to  teach  men  philosophy 
or  history,  but  merely  to  instruct  tbem  in  their  duty.  And  if  they 
were  ignorant  or  misinformed  respecting  the  structure  and  motion  of 
tiie  planets,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  Buppoae  they  might  have  boon 
left  equally  in  error  respecting  the  other  part^  of  the  creation.  There 
is,  however,  in  reality,  no  assertion  throughout  the  New  Testament 
that  Adam,  was  the  father  of  all  mankind.  The  passage  which  may 
most  reasonably  be  contended  to  argue  against  the  plurality  of  races 
is  the  ezpivBsioa  of  St.  Paul,  "For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive. 'H*  There  is,  however,  no  assertion  here  that  all 
were  descended  from  Adam,  but  that  all  died  through  his  transgrcs- 
aioa ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  seems  to  matter  httle  whether  the  whole 
human  race  was  actually  descended  from  him,  or  whether  he  was  to 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that  race,  and  through  his  mis- 
conduct they  were  to  suffer. 

The  scheme,  if  it  may  be  ao  termed  without  irreverence,  developed 
in  Scripture  with  r^ard  to  Adam  and  the  fiill,  appears  to  bo  tliiti. 
Adam,  as  the  reprcsentatire  of  the  whole  human  raco,  was  put  to  tiio 
trial  and  failed,  and  upon  that  was  condemned  to  die,  turned  out  uf 
Paradise,  and  placed  i^n  the  same  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  tbroogh  Ae  descendants  of  Adam  the  redeemer  was  promised,  the 
benefits  of  whose  coming  were  extended  from  the  posterity  of  Adam  to 
the  whole  human  race.  The  errors  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
already  allnded  to,  have  not  arisen  from  any  ambiguity  in  the  Bible 
itself  but  from  the  strained,  unnatural,  and  unreasonable  interpreta- 
tion that  has  been  put  upon  it  by  misguided  zealots  who  take 
npon  themselves  to  explain  its  meaning  according  to  their  own 
narrow  views,  and  who  ore  presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
Divine  sdieme  ctf  redemption  would  not  be  consistent  and  complete 
without  their  interference  and  aid.  These  people,  instead  of  taking 
their  system  of  religion  frxim  the  Bible,  fint  frame  a  system  of  their 
own,  and  then  cut,  and  pare,  and  explain  away  the  Bible  so  ns  to  mako 

■  CivaGEis  11, 10,  i  Coriulhiaas  xv,  'i2. 
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it  accord  ez&otlj  with  that  ey^em.  It  is  from  pursuing  this  coaiBO 
that  the  erroTB  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
mankind  have  arisen. 

The  following  observaUons  with  regard  to  death  having  been  brought 
into  the  woild  and  inflicted  upon  mankind  at  large  in  consequence  <tf 
Adam's  transgression,  are  &om  the  pen  of  an  ingenious  and  learned 
writer  of  our  own  day,  who  contends  that  it  "was  not  a  threat  that 
corporeal  death  should  be  inflicted ;  it  signified  that  breaking  the  oom- 
mandroent,  he  who  had  it  given  him  should  lose  the  high  lovely  life 
which  is  in  union  with  God,  sink  into  irreli^ousaess,  Vhioh  is  infelicity 
.  and  disquiet.  He  died  to  the  true  life  of  the  spirit  the  moment  that 
he  tasted ;  but  as  to  his  material  body,  he  continued  as  be  was  before. 
Equally  unscriptuial  and  groundless  is  the  notion  that  phyaioal  death 
was  even  an  appendix  to  the  punishment.  Adam  would  have  died  bad 
he  never  fallen,  and  so  would  all  of  his  posterity,  though  none,  perhaps, 
would  have  died  of  disease."* 

In  addition  to  this,  I  may  remark  that  the  sentence  upon  Adam 
was  not  of  death  generally,  hut  of  death  upon  a  particular  day.  "In 
the  day  thai  thou  eatat  thereof  thou  sbalt  surely  die."  Now,  aooording 
to  the  scriptural  narrative,  physical  death  did  not  take  place  on  that 
day ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  uot  physical  death, 
but  death  of  a  spiritual  or  moral  nature  was  what  was  intended  to  be 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  Adam's  transgression. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the  early  historical 
rocords  of  different  kinds,  containing  refOTence  to  the  creation  of  man, 
and  we  have  to  enquire  how  their  testimony  bears  upon  the  question 
before  us.  Evident  allusion  to  Adam  and  Eve  may  be  found  in  the 
remotest  traditions ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  are  there 
spoken  of  not  as  a  single  pair  but  as  a  race.  Thus,  as  Grotius  r©oords,+ 
"The  Egyptians  tell  us  that,  at  first,  men  led  their  lives  in  great  sim- 
plicity, their  bodies  being  naked,  whence  arose  the  poet's  fiction  of 
the  golden  age,  famous  among  the  Indians,  as  Strabo  remarks. 
Maimonidee  takes  notice  that  the  history  of  Adam,  of  Eve,  of  the  tree, 
aad  of  the  serpent  was  extant  amongst  the  idolatrous  Isdlaiu  in  his 
time."  Traditions  of  this  history,  he  also  tolls  us,  are  to  be  found  in 
Peru  and  the  Philipine  Islands,  and  the  name  of  Adam  is  preserved 
among  the  Brachmans.^  The  most  ancient  traditions  and  historians 
also  concur  with  the  Mosuo  account  as  to  the  extraordiuary  longevity 
of  ^e  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  first  men  are  reoorded  to 
have  found  out  the  fhiit  of  trees;  and  in  the  most  ancient  Greek 
mysteries  they  cried  out  Eva,  and  at  the  same  time  shewed  a  aerpent. 
*  Life,  ill  Naiurt,  etc.,  hj  L.  H.  Qrindon,  chap,  vii,  p.  74. 
t  Df  VerUait,  lib.  i,  ■.  16.  %  ^>d- 
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Diodoms  Siculua  relates  that  "the  firet  men,"  not  the  fint  man  only, 
"  lived  verj  hardy  before  the  oonveniencea  of  life  were  found  out,  being 
accnstomed  to  go  naked,"  referring  evidently  to  man  in  Paradise. 
And  Plato,  deriving  his  acoount  from  early  tiadition,  in  relation  to  the 
primitire  inhabitants  of  the  eaith,  speaks  not  of  one  man,  but  of  m«n 
in  the  plural,  "  God  their  Governor  fed  them,  being  titir  Keeper  f* 
and  in  another  passage  he  Btat«B  that  "they  fed  naked  and  without 
garments  in  the  open  air. "  The  opinion  of  each  of  these  eerly  writers 
appears  cleaiiy  to  have  been  that  there  was  originally  a  plurality  of 
races.  Cicero,  in  his  book  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  describes  the 
creation  of  man,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the  race  being  derived 
from  a  single  pur.  Tn  Ovid's  Mttamorphoie*,  the  creation  of  man,  as 
derived  from  the  anoient  traditions,  is  described,  not  however  as 
thou^  the  race  sprung  fh>m  one  pair  only. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  veiy  remarkable  anoient 
Egyptian  representation  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  in  which 
that  peculiarity  of  countenance  oharacteristio  of  the  Hebrew  race  is 
clearly  marked  out  in  each  of  the  persona  described,  and  which  shows 
that  at  that  early  period  that  race  formed  one  as  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  it  now  does.  This  moreover  proves  how  little  mankind 
chtmge,  even  in  the  long  course  of  years ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  representations  of  Negroes  and  of  Egyptians  preserved  in  the 
Pyramids  exhibit  pre<nsely  the  same  cast  of  oonntenance  as  is  observ- 
able among  thoee  people  at  the  present  day.  This,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  race,  al- 
though inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  being  consequently 
subject  to  thoee  various  influences  by  which  changes  in  appearance  are 
supposed  to  be  produced.  But  if  there  has  been  no  perceptible  change 
in  races  nnce  the  time  when  the  pfuntinge  in  the  pyramids  were  made, 
the  change  between  the  time  of  the  Creation  and  the  erection  of  the 
pyramtda  could  not  have  been  very  essential,  nor  could  the  difference 
apparent  in  difibrent  races  of  men  have  been  produced  by  cross-breed- 
ings, if,  as  contended,  they  were  all  originally  of  the  same  race.  As 
animals  were  created  male  and  female,  several  at  the  same  time,  but 
of  different  races  and  species,  allied  to  one  another  as  regards  th^ 
general  structure,  but  widely  difi'ering  in  their  peculiar  formation;  so 
is  it  moot  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  oourse  would  be  pur- 
sued vidi  regard  to  man,  and  that  it  was  bo  followed  on  the  original 
creation  of  the  species  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genens,  differont  races  and  types  being  at  once  formed. 
The  Jews,  God's  own  people,  who  had  the  sacred  oracles  delivered 
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to  them  direct,  dlfibred  in  opiaion  as  to  the  question  of  the  phmlit; 
of  racea.*  And  surely  if  this  liberty  was  allowed  to  them,  we,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  the  same  freedom.  Indeed,  St.  Augustine  was  the  fint 
among  Christians  who  insisted  that  all  mankind  were  descended  &om 
Adam,  and  that  all  Christians  were  bound  to  adopt  that  view  as  re- 
gards the  sacred  narrative,"t 

As  has  been  well  observed  by  an  eminent  physiologist,  "the  differ- 
ences of  physical  oi^anisation  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  qoalitiee 
which  characterise  the  several  races  of  our  species,  are  analt^ous  in 
kind  and  degree  to  those  which  d)stine^uish  the  breeds  of  the  domestic 
animals,  and  must,  therefore,  be  aeoounted  for  on  the  same  principlea. 
That  they  were  first  produced  in  both  instances  as  native  or  congenital 
varieties,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  ofTspring  in  hereditary  succes- 
sion."{  He  further  remarks  that  "external  or  adventttious  causes, 
Buoh  as  climate,  situati(»i,  food,  way  of  life,  have  oonsidemble  effect  in 
altering  the  constitution  of  men  and  animals ;  but  that  this  effect,  as 
well  as  that  of  art  or  accident,  is  confined  to  the  individual,  not  being 
transmitted  by  generation,  and,  theref<>re,  not  affecting  the  race-'f 

The  difficulty  of  supporting  the  theory  of  all  mankind  having  de- 
scended from  a  single  pair,  and  of  the  varieties  iu  their  descendants 
having  been  caused  by  circumstances  affecting  their  growth  and  mode 
of  living,  is  most  forcibly  shewn  by  the  shifts  and  devices  resorted  to 
to  uphold  such  a,  notion.  Thus,  one  writer  seriously  contends  that  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  phyaic^omy  of  the  New  Hollanders,  has  been 
caused  by  their  constantly  filnching  from  the  numerous  gnats  by 
which  they  are  ceaselessly  tortured!||  "The  custom  of  oarryiug 
children  on  their  back  has  also  been  referred  to  in  order  to  explain  the 
fiat  nose  and  swollen  hps  of  the  Negro.  In  the  violent  motions  re- 
quired in  their  hard  labour,  as  in  beating  or  pounding  millet,  the  face 
of  the  young  one  is  said  to  be  constantly  thumping  against  the  back 
of  the  mother  J     This  account  is  seriously  quoted  by  Blumenbach.'ir 

How  much  more  in  accordance  with  nature,  with  reason,  and  with 
Revelation,  is  the  opinion  that  when  mankind  were  originally  created, 
several  species  were  formed  at  onoe,  from  whom  the  different  varieties 
are  derived ;  instead  of  supposing  that  one  pair  only  was  created,  and 
that  all  the  difTerenoes  in  formation  and  colour,  and  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualifications,  were  caused  by  adventitious  circumstances 
affecting  their  descendants. 

My  desire  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  reconcile  and  to  render  con- 
sistent, as  far  as  I  can  without  the  sli^teet  compromise  or  soorifioo  uf 

*  Mttnoiri  of  iht  Jnlhrvpolo^ical  SoeMy,  vol.  i,  p.  9iS.        t  Ibid.  347. 
X  Lawrence's  Leelttrei  on  Man,  1st  edit.,  pp.  37i),  376.         S  Ibid.  p.  3T(>. 
II  Vide  Ibid.  p.  265.  f  Jbid,  p.  1G5. 
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truth,  the  apparently,  but  not  I  believe  really,  conflicting  teBtimoniea 
of  Scripture,  of  experience,  and  of  Bcience.  Aa  Revelation  is  the  voice 
of  God,  BO  reason  is  the  noblest  gift  of  God  to  man.  It  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  use  both  aiif^t,  and  to  apply  each  to  the  purpose  for  vhioh  it 
was  bestoved.  Those  two  most  precious  of  all  treasures,  which  God 
has  given  and  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction,  let  not  man  vainly 
preaume  to  put  asunder,  or  to  apply  to  oppose  or  thwart  each  other. 
Disunited  and  counteracting  one  another,  confusion  and^chaotio,diaor' 
der  are  the  inevitable  result.  Reconciled  and  used  arigjbt,  and  acting 
in  conjunction,  Uie  whole  system  appears  at  once  reduced  to  order,  and 
the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  universe  are  eeeo  to  extend  to  the 
remotest  regions  throughont.  Over  the  &oe  of  nature  the  spirit  of 
oomisoience  is  then  perceived  to  rule.  Thus,  to  use  reason  is  but  to 
apply  the  noblest  of  the  Creator's  gifla,  and  the  most  exalted  of  man's 
endowments  to  that  which  is  at  once  its  hi^est  and  its  most  legitimate 
purpose; 
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Db.  Adolf  Bastun  is  a  writer  to  whom  great  respect  is  duo  &om  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  anthropology.  Hia  great  work, 
entitled  M<m  in  Hiitory  {Der  ileiueh  in  der  GetchichU,  Leipzig,  1860), 
contains  a  wonderful  oollection  of  information  as  to  the  psycbolo^cal 
side  of  the  science — from  the  nervous  system  and  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  ideas  to  the  nature  of  language,  the  histoty  of  religion  in 
its  widest  sense,  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  madness,  hysteria,  and 
morbid  enthusiasm,  and  the  social  development  of  the  various  human 
races.  This  remarkable  work  is  too  large  in  its  extent,  and  too 
discursive  in  its  character,  to  be  suitable  for  translation  under  the 
aospicee  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  while  so  many  wo^  better 
suited  for  scientific  manuals  remain  scarcely  known  even  by  name 
in  England ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  of  the  members  of 
that  Society  whose  inclination  is  towards  psychology,  and  to  whom 
the  rather  vogue  and  mystical  views  of  metaphysicians  seem  wanting 
in  BoUdity,  will  find  the  study  of  Dr.  Baatian's  Meiuch  in  der  GesehkAie 
a  most  profitable  undertaking. 

After  thus  reheving  his  mind  of  a  load  of  learning.  Dr.  Bastian 
started  on  a  journey  into  the  for  East.     Between  1861  and  1865  he 

*  Die  VOUtr  da  OtstUchen  Atitn.    Studien  nnd  Beisen  von   Dr.  Adolf 
Bwtian.   Vols,  i  and  IL   1806.   Leipzig :  Wigond.  Loudon  i  Trilbner  &.  Co. 
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travelled,  makicg  long  atays  for  the  purpoBs  of  studying  the  oatirs 
languages  and  literature,  in  Burmah,  fjiam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochia 
China,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Japan  and  China ;  and  in  1865  re- 
turned from  Fekin  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  present  at  the  Binuiogham  meeting  of  the  British  AaBociation. 
In  the  second  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  journey  in  Barmah,  and  oHier  volumes  are  to  follow  with 
details  of  the  remainder  of  his  vast  journey,  which  was  made  as  a 
private  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  oriental  learning.  His  desire  to  be 
burdensome  to  no  one  is  curiously  illustrated  by  his  scruples  in  reoeiv- 
ing  an  allowanoe  from  the  King  of  Burmah,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  countiy  with  distinguished  visitors.  He  did  not  want  the 
money,  but  it  would  have  been  flying  in  ihe  fooe  of  majesty  to  refuse 
the  monthly  bag  of  silver,  and  so  he  had  to  settle  it  by  acquiescing 
in  its  disappearing  somehow  between  the  royal  treasuiy  and  his  own 
cash-box,  an  arrangement  which  probably  suited  all  parties. 

In  his  first  volume  Dr.  Bastian  compiles  the  result  of  his  study  of 
the  native  histoiy  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  It  must  have  coot 
him  a  stupendous  amount  of  labour,  but  unluckily  its  contents  are 
seldom  of  much  interest  to  Kuropeans,  of  whom  the  number  is 
small  who  take  an  interest  in  the  dynastic  legends  of  oonntries  ^oee 
history  is  very  dull  or  prolix,  and  whose  mythology  is  for  the  most 
part  duller  or  more  prolix  stilL  A  native  Indo-Chinese  history,  if  we 
take  tiie  best  points  of  it,  appears  to  couuat  of  the  foUowing  ele- 
ments:— First,  an  account  of  the  creation  of  mankind,  or  thmr 
descent  from  trees,  apes,  or  demons;  next,  the  low  alluvial  lands 
will  have  the  stories  of  the  first  settlement  of  colonists,  and  as  the 
land  is  often  of  recent  growth  the  legends  of  its  colonisation  may 
sometimes  cont^  history  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  myth.  The 
foUowing  is  such  a  story  from  Pegn : — 

**  Long  ago,  when  what  is  now  the  great  delta  of  the  Irawaddy  was 
an  open  bay,  the  king  of  Kala^yee  sailed  across  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
wild  duck  sitting  on  her  nest,  whereon  he  remarked  to  bis  followers 
that  the  water  was  sinking,  and  accordingly  they  found,  as  the  bird 
flew  ofl",  that  there  was  in  fact  a  morsel  of  mud  visible  just  large 
enough  for  her  nest.  The  king  had  a  stone  pillar  set  up  to  claim  the 
land,  and  returning  home  had  the  event  chronicled  in  the  royal 
archives.  Long  afterwards  another  king  of  Kala-gyee  sailed  to  the 
same  place  and  found  not  only  that  the  land  was  dry,  but  that  the 
Taliyns  had  settled  on  it.  He  said  to  them,  'You  have  no  ri^t  here, 
this  is  my  land ;  did  not  my  ancestor  set  up  his  boundary -stone 
here)'  The  Taliyns'  answered,  'The  land  is  ours;  where  is  your 
boundary-stone  1  we  know  nothing  of  it'  The  stone  was  duly  found, 
and  the  Taliyns  were  much  embarrassed  what  to  do,  but  the  prince 
of  the  Nats  (demons  or  gods)  appeared  in  a  dream  to  tlie  king  of  the 
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ToJ^ns  fmd  told  him  to  acknowledge  to  the  king  of  Kala-gyee  that 
the  stone  was  really  his,  but  that  the  Taliyna  had  been  there  long 
before  and  left  their  memorial,  as  he  would  find  by  digging  under- 
neath the  stone.  Underneath  the  stone  accordingly  ivere  ibund  the 
tokens  of  the  Taliyns,  and  so,  the  story  simply  concludes,  the  Taliyns 
kept  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  was  called  Pae-suh,  or  'the  stolen 
land,'  for  the  Taliyna  had  never  really  put  their  tokens  where  they 
were  found,  but  the  thing  came  to  pass  throu^  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  the  Nats."     (P.  226.) 

Between  the  early  period  and  modem  times  come  aocotmts  of 
kings  and  political  erenta  largely  mixed  with  &ble.  Monstroua 
dragons  appear  and  are  dain  by  heroes  ;  when  water  is  wanted  a  king 
strikes  the  ground  with  his  staff,  and  a  spring  gnshes  forth ;  and  the 
princes  and  priuoeases  who  figure  in  the  story  hare,  as  a  role,  in 
Buddhist  countries,  a  predilection  for  coming  into  the  world  in  ways 
not  recognised  by  modem  European  physiology.  The  prettiest  stoiy 
in  the  book  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  princess  Thatungdau,  whom  king 
Noataaa  gave  in  charge  to  his  four  knights  to  be  carried  safe  to 
Pagan,  where  she  was  to  be  married : — 

"She  was  so  slight  and  tender  that  they  put  her  in  a  needle-case 
that  the  rough  hands  of  the  men-at-arms  might  not  hurt  her.  They 
weighed  the  needle-case  (it  just  went  against  one  flower  of  jessamine), 
and  each  of  the  knights  was  to  take  chai^  of  it  for  a  day.  Yanaitta 
was  the  first  in  charge,  but  by  evening  his  curiosity  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  opened  the  cover  a  tittle  way  and  peeped  in,  but  the 
evening  breeze  blew  in  and  puffed  up  the  Lttle  lady,  so  that  she 
began  to  swell  out  over  the  top  of  the  case,  and  he  bad  quite  a  dif- 
ficulty in  poking  her  in  again,  and  getting  the  cover  on,  and  then  he 
handed  the  case  over  to  the  next  man.  But  he  had  not  reckoned  on 
the  precautions  taken ;  when  the  needle-case  was  weighed  before 
being  passed  to  the  next  guardian  it  was  found  to  be  a  whole  petal 
of  a  jessamine-flower  too  heavy,  and  the  inquisitive  hero  was  con- 
demned to  die.  He  proved  too  much  for  them,  however,  and  went  off 
with  the  princess,  needle-case  and  aU."     (P.  45.) 

As  the  native  Indo-Chinese  histories  approach  modem  times, 
thoogh  their  character  otherwise  changes  little,  they  acquire  an  in- 
terest to  us  by  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  well-known 
European  names.  The  native  history  of  Ava,  coming  into  the  seven- 
teentii  oentnry,  describes  the  reign  of  Ngadabdayaka,  and  ^e  flight  of 
Tonnhli  in  1658,  under  pressure  from  the  Manchus,  over  the  Bur- 
mesa  frontier  to  Ava,  when  his  forces  attacked  the  capital,  but  the 
city  resisted  the  first  attack  under  the  leadership  of  Mithari  Eatau, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Cotton ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Siamese  history  mentions  an  expedition  under  the 
cetetouted  European,  Phauleon  (p.  61-2).  In  later  times  the  Burmese 
court  annals  give  the  following  account  of  the  war  with  the  £nglish ; — 
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"  The  EnlapTO,  or  white  stmngen  of  the  west,  fastened  a  quarrel 
upon  the  lord  of  the  Golden  Palace.  They  landed  at  Rangoon,  took 
that  place  and  Frome,  and  were  permitted  to  adTance  as  far  as  Yan- 
daboo,  for  the  king,  from  motives  of  piety  and  regard  to  life,  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  oppose  them.  The  strangers  had  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  in  their  enterprise,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Yandaboo 
their  resouroefl  were  ^hausted,  and  they  were  in  great  distress. 
They  petitioned  the  king,  w^io,  iu  his  clemency  and  generoeitf,  sent 
them  lai^  sums  of  money  to  pay  espenaea,  and  ordwed  them  out  of 
the  country."    (Vol.  i,  p.  68.) 

Special  students  of  Indo-Chinese  snl^eota  will  find  abundant  det^Ia 
in  this  volume.  For  anthropological  purposes  the  accounts  c^  tiie 
more  civilised  Burmese  nations,  and  also  of  the  wilder  Karens,  Ahom, 
Siugpho,  etc,  are  of  interest,  though  anatomical  details  are  unfortn- 
nately  very  scanty. 

In  the  second  volume  Dr.  Bastian  begins  with  the  account  of  his 
journey  at  Rangoon,  where  he  notices  the  practice  of  building  houses 
on  piles  as  simply  made  neceesiuy  by  the  muddy  morass  on  wbich 
they  stand.  DwcJlings  of  the  nature  of  Swiss  lake  babitaticna  are, 
iu  feet,  here,  as  in  several  other  places  in  Asia,  so  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  that  their  appearance  can  eicite  no 
surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curious  point  about  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  is,  the  fact  of  their  existing  in  places  where  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  the  dty  land  might  not  have  done  as  well,  or  better.  On  hia 
journey  towards  Frome,  up  the  Irawaddy,  he  noticed  the  road-side 
lAeltera  set  up  by  the  pious  Buddhists  for  the  refreshment  of  travel- 
lers, and  the  offerings  of  food  left  by  the  wayside  for  the  demons  or 
Nats,  who  seem  quite  to  fill  a  large  enough  place  in  the  Burman  mind  to 
justify  the  detailed  accounts  of  them  which  are  given  in  many  places. 
Another  topic  of  continual  interest  to  the  traveller  in  Buddhist 
Asia  is  the  question  of  meat  or  no  meat.  As  we  all  know,  Buddhism 
forbids  the  taking  of  life,  and  our  traveller,  finding  fowls  and  eggs  at 
least  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  his  strength  in  an  unhealthy 
and  debilitating  climate,  had  a  contiiiual  difficulty  in  getting  out- 
casts or  foreigners  to  kill  the  fowls  and  break  the  e^s,  which  it  was 
hard  even  to  buy.  If  the  Burmese  and  their  neigjibouis  really 
abstEuiied  frt>m  the  flesh  of  animals  and  the  contents  of  eggs,  then 
would  have  been  more  satisfaction  in  complying  with  this  inoon< 
venient  ordinance,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  As  the  king  of 
Bnrmoh,  a  thorough-paced  tbeolo^au,  careflilly  explained  to  Dr. 
Bastian,  it  is  very  wrong  indeed  to  kill  animals  for  food,  and  there- 
fore you  must  get  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  you — what  becomes  of 
the  misdoer  is  c^  course  of  no  consequence  to  you.  In  the  Siamese 
temples  the  torments  with  which  fishermen  will  expiate  their  wicked- 
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DGSB  in  hell  are  depicted  on  the  walla  in  aw^  coIoutk  The  wretched 
sinner  hanga  by  the  tongue  to  a  fiahhook,  and  mocking  demona  fish 
him  ap  out  of  a  lake  of  pitch  Eind  drop  him  in  again.  But,  nerer- 
theleaa,  the  whole  population  of  Burmah  delights  in  a  horrible  pre- 
paration called  nffapit,  which  is  made  by  buiying  fish  till  it  is  putrid, 
aud  mixing  the  result  with  rancid  batter.  The  ngapU  is  bo  largely 
conEumed  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country,  saya  Dr.  Bastian, 
is  pestiferoua  with  it,  and  the  fiahermen  have  to  live  principally  by 
providing  it  The  little  dlffieulty  as  to  conscience  is  therefore  in- 
genioualy  removed  by  the  fiaherman  never  killing  the  fish  he  catches 
— he  merely  leavea  them  out  on  the  bank,  and  then  if  they  die  it  is 
their  affair,  not  hia.  As  in  other  countries,  extreme  ceremonial 
laws  lead  to  evaaiona  which  make  them  practically  leas  troublesome. 
A  ptmgyi,  or,  aa  we  coll  him,  a  home,  ntust  not  eat  after  noon ;  there- 
fore he  sita  with  hia  back  to  the  aun,  and,  being  hungry  at  two  or 
three  o'clock,  inquires  of  his  scholar  whether  it  ia  noon  yet,  to  which 
the  boy  is  trained  to  answer  that  it  ia  not,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  the  pupil's  aasertion,  the  master  eate  another  meal  The  effect  of 
practices  of  these  kinda  on  the  moral  aenae  of  the  people  is  of  coiirae 
diaaatrousL 

The  king  of  Burmah  now  lives  at  Mandalay,  being,  It  ia  aaid, 
diagnated  with  Amarapura  by  the  Ei^liah  embaaay  preeuming  to 
come  with  their  Bt«amboata  actually  up  to  his  palace.  Dr.  Baatian 
had  hoped  to  rem^n  an  uunoticed  stranger  in  the  city,  and  thence, 
in  good  time,  to  travel  where  he  would,  studying  the  country  at  his 
leiaure.  It  lay,  however,  quite  outside  his  calculations  that  the  king 
ahould  know  anything  about  English  newspapers,  but  he  had  been 
mentioned  in  one,  and  found  accordingly  tiiat  hia  movemonts  were 
watched  and  strictly  limited.  On  presenting  himaelf  at  court,  never- 
theless, he  woa  well  received,  and  the  ottject  of  hia  journey— the 
more  complete  study  of  Buddhism— appeared  to  the  king  a  highly 
reasonable  and  proper  one.  Accordingly  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
palace,  and  made  a  conaiderable  stay  there— very  successful  in  his 
investigations  into  literature  and  manners  in  apite  of  inconvenient 
accidents,  such  aa  that  of  profaning  the  royal  abode  by  carrying  in 
his  umbrella,  a  thing  only  permitted  to  royalty,  and  accidentally  ' 
having  his  bed  placed  so  that  his  feet  were  turned  towards  the  king, 
which  ia  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Resujning  his  journey. 
Dr.  Baatian  proceeded  downwards  into  Pegu  on  the  Siamese  frontier, 
where  hia  present  volume  leavea  him. 

Among  the  anthropological  and  ethnographical  mattera  touched 
upon,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  Phases 
of  mixed  Brahminiam  and  Buddhism  are  always  interesting,  as  ahow- 
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iug  the  course  of  the  two-  great  waves  of  religious  coavendon  in 
Eaatem  Asia.  Such  things  as  Brahmanio  idols  ufficiating  as  attendant 
goda  to  the  great  Buddha,  and  Brahmauio  images  adorned  wiUi  Budd- 
hist symbols,  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Bastian  (p.  73).  The  aoootmta  of 
tattooing  are  curious ;  it  appears  to  be  done  for  magical  purpoeai  in 
Burraoh,  certun  figures  having  a  virtue  of  protecting  the  body,  and 
especially  hard  BubattmceB  as  gold  and  silver  being  introduced  imder 
the  skin  to  make  the  patient  invulnerable  (pp.  30, 144, 160).  Eclipses, 
as  elsewhere,  are  caused  by  the  great  dragon,  and  the  calculation  of 
them  by  the  French  Bstronomers  did  not  appear  extraordinary  to  the 
priests ;  the  foreigners  know  a  great  deal  abont  the  dragon  and  can 
tell  when  he  is  Ukely  to  be  hungry  (p.  109).  The  acoounts  of  Budd- 
hist doctrines  and  ceremonies  correqmnd  in  great  measure  with  tbrne 
given  by  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  description  of  Singhalese  Buddhism.  The 
following  TemsrkH  on  the  complexion  of  the  Burmese  are  interesting. 

"At  the  bathing-place  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the 
shades  of  complexion,  which  run  very  much  into  each  other.  A 
traveller  who,  having  only  known  the  Burmans  of  Rangoon,  should 
see  others  &om  Ava,  would  doubtless  pronounce  those  from  the 
northern  provinces  to  be  darker,  forgetting  tbat  the  Burmans  resident 
in  Rangoon,  who  besides  have  aU  immigrated  on  account  of  their 
commercial  affairs,  expose  themselves  little  to  the  sun.  If  he  went 
into  the  settlements  of  the  true  natives  of  Rangoon,  the  fishing  vil- 
lages of  Talein,  he  would  find  their  inhabitants  approaching  yet  mora 
to  the  dark  brown  colour.  The  Karens,  especially  the  Tsan,  are 
generally  lighter,  as  being  in  thick  woods  they  are  seldom  exposed  to 
the  Sim,  but  the  Bghus  again  are  very  dark,  although  they  come  not 
only  &om  the  north  but  from  high,  although  treeless  mountains. 
The  effect  of  external  influences  is  ^own  more  clearly  in  the  Burman 
women.  ....  When  they  are  bathing  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  if  marked 
by  a  line,  how  &r  their  usual  clothing  extends,  for,  contiasting  with 
the  dark  tint  of  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  and  their  arms,  the 
rest  of  the  body  might  be  that  of  on  inhabitant  of  Southern  Europe. 
This  is  common  in  India.  The  Chinese  ambassador  remarked  it 
among  the  Cambodians,  whom  he  calls  deep  black,  '  mais  poor  les 
dames  du  palais  et  mSme  parmi  les  femmes  de  Nan-plung  il  y  en  a 
qui  ont  le  teint  d'un  blauo  6clatant  comme  du  jaspe,  et  celil  vient  de 
oe  qu'ellea  ne  voient,  ni  le  del,  ni  la  lumidre  du  soleil.' "  (p.  23). 

A  &ir  complexion  seems  considered  beautiful  (p.  161).  As  a  me- 
dical man  Dr.  Bastian  will  probably  be  able  to  give  other  valuable 
anthropological  descriptions  of  the  races  he  met  with  in  the  East. 
As  for  the  Burmese,  at  least,  their  interest  in  anatomical  studies  is 
considerable,  but  they  look  at  dead  bodies  as  merely  suggestive  of 
the  miseries  and  horrors  of  existence  j  a  courtier  who  had  to  viut  Dr. 
Bastian  used  to  get  oat  one  of  his  anatomical  books,  and  groan  moml 
reflexions  over  it.     We  Europeans,  "blaok  barbarians"  as  they  oon- 
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aider  ns,  may  retaliate  this  txeatment  on  the  history-books  Which  it 
was  Dr.  Baetiaa's  Bevere  fote  to  vade  throngh ;  the;  fill  ob  with  a 
sense  of  the  extiemeBt  wearinefls  of  the  habits  of  East  Asiatio  life,  and 
the  events  of  East  Asiatic  history. 

One  more  matter  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bastian  which  should  always 
be  spoken  of  when  an  opportunity  occnrs.  The  native  gOTemmenta 
of  Sonth-Eastem  Asia  find  their  peoples  well  st^Mked  with  good 
thriving  native  vices,  which  are  quite  as  much  as  they  can  conve- 
niently deal  with.  Under  these  oiroumatances  they  object  somewhat 
to  the  importation  of  new  ones  from  abroad,  and  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured by  law  to  keep  opinm-smoking  out  of  the  oountry ;  but 
now  that  we  are  established  in  the  district  of  course  the  opium- 
houses  flourish,  and  Dr.  Bastian'a  r^ret  is  not  unfounded,  that  our 
otherwise  beneficial  influence  in  the  oountry  is  marred  for  the  sake  <tf 
the  opium  n 
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AirrHBOFOtoaY  is  that  soienoe  which  baa  for  ita  object  the  study  of 
the  human  group  considered  in  its  etuembU,  in  its  detuls,  and  in  ita 
relations  to  the  rest  of  nature. 

Before  this  science  was  definitely  constituted,  the  word  anthropol<^ 
had  received  several  other  acceptations,  and  in  point  of  &ct  man 
may  be  studied  from  several  standpoints.  The  ancient  Greek  philo- 
waphxTB  were  frequently  called  anthropologiBts  {aiteprnvoKo-ioi)  beoause 
the^  discussed  "  the  nature  of  man,"  which,  according  to  some  meant 
the  mind,  ac4Xirding  to  others  the  body.  Hippocrates,  vapi  tfmun 
mx&p£nm>,  commences  with  the  following  significant  phrase,  "  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  nature  of  man  disouaaed  apart  from 
medicine  will  find  nothing  satisfaotoi?  to  them  in  this  treatise."  The 
name  <f  anthropology  was  thus  received  in  a  variety  of  acceptations. 
With  msny  modem  philosophers  anthropology  is  nearly  synonymoua 
with  psycholc^,  whilst  other  authors  have  published  under  the  title 
of  anthrepology  works  relating  to  descriptive  anatomy,  to  general 
pjiysiology,  or  to  hygidna  Some  dictionaries  define  anthropol<^, 
the  description  of  the  human  body ;  others,  the  natural  history  of 

*  We  propose  to  publish,  in  this  uid  in  a  ftiture  nDmber,  a  tratulatioii  of 
the  Kieater  portion  of  Dr.  Biimm'b  admirable  artiola  on  "  Antbiopologie", 
wliicli  has  Just  ^ipeared  in  the  tfoKveou  Jisd.  Xncyct9prfiIi]iM  it*  St&enttt 
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mBnkind.  It  is  Uma  Boeo  diat  it  becomes  necessaiy  dearly  to  defin« 
the  sense  of  a  word  vhioh  has  received  so  many  different  BooeptatiottB. 

Psyohology,  anatomy,  physiology,  hygidne,  and  even  pathology,  aid 
)iB  in  the  knowledge  of  man  in  distingnishing  hitn  &om  otiier  animals 
In  oharaotensing  hie  general  and  his  partioular  tyjMa,  but  neither  of 
these  Bcienoes  has  any  claim  to  the  name  fit  anthropology,  siooe  each 
of  these  separately  only  ahova  man  from  one  point  of  view.  Each  of 
the  above  has  moreoTer  a  name  oniTerBaDy  adopted,  and  if  we  think 
proper  from  some  motiTe  to  rebaptise  them,  we  should  not  give  tfaero  a 
name  mne  vague  and  less  obKrootoristio  than  that  by  which  th^  are 
known.  I^et  as  add  that  aU  these  scienoee,  without  ejcepting  p^- 
ohology,  mif^t  exist  if  we  had  never  thou^t  of  etadying  man.  Those 
who  cultivate  titwa  have  no  doubt  the  main  object  of  knowing  their 
own  nature.  But  most  of.  their  descriptions  might,  with  some  alight 
variations,  be  applied  to  other  unimalu  as  well  as  to  man ;  and  we 
know  that  many  great  discoveries  have  been  nuule  both  by  the  andenta 
and  the  modems  oa  creatures  the  zoological  type  of  which  cUSers  much 
from  our  own.  Psychology  alone  may  with  some  show  of  reason  j^e- 
tflnd  to  the  honour  of  being  exclusively  a  science  of  man.  And  yet 
this  appearance  is  deceptive,  because  animalfl  pcesess,  according  to 
their  respective  species,  an  intelligence  in  which  impartial  analysia 
disoovers,  in  a  more  or  leas  rudimentary  state,  faculties  w»3  feeling* 
analogous  to  onr  own  of  which  we  aie  so  proud. 

All  sciences  which  concur  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man  are  general  stuenoes  ;  they  oancot,  without  losing  their  synthcrtio 
character  and  their  philosophical  scope,  be  restricted  specially  to  the 
study  of  man.  And  if  one  of  them  so  mutilated  BBBumes  Qm  name  ot 
anthropology,  it  would  belie  its  title ;  not  merely  because  it  makes 
known  to  us  only  a  part  of  man,  but  it  makes  it  known  in  an  insuf- 
ficient and  freqoently  an  incorrect  manner. 

It  may  now  be  remarked  that  these  different  sciences  study  man 
only  as  an  individual.  Even  if  by  some  impossible  fusion  it  be  at- 
tempted to  unite  them  under  the  pretext  that  they  relate  to  the 
same  otyeot,  namely,  the  nature  of  man,  this  unique  and  complex 
•dence  would  ttill  only  be  the  partioular  history  t^  the  individoal 
man,  and  would  leave  untooohed  all  that  relates  to  the  collective 
histoiy  <^  the  human  genua.  To  give  to  such  a  sdenoe  the  name  tf 
anthropology  would  be  to  run  counter  to  all  rules  of  nomenolatun. 
Zoology  does  not  treat  only  of  the  animal,  but  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Ornithology  does  not  l3«at  of  a  bird,  but  of  the  whole  clam  of  birds ; 
and  in  the  same  Way  herpetology,  ichthyology,  malacology,  eto.,  have 
each  for  their  objest  the  study  of  a  group  of  beings  resembling  each 
other  by  certain  fundamental  characters,  whilst  differing  in  some  ofaa- 
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nuten  of  minor  importanoe.  But  humanity,  abo,  oonatitates  in 
nattufi  one  of  thoos  groups  where  the  unity  of  the  Amdamental  type 
diowB  itself  amidst  innumerable  Tarietiea  of  a  aeoondazy  ohanurt«r,  and 
it  is  the  aoienoe  which  studies  this  natuial  group,  that  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  anthropolf^y,  whioh  no  other  scieooe  can  i^otest  against. 

Anthropology  might  in  a  strict  sense  be  defined  "  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man."  This  definition  would  not  eesentially  6iifa  from  that 
placed  at  &e  head  of  this  article ;  it  would  even  be  niffioiently  strict 
for  sad)  wiko  look  upon  natnial  history  as  something  more  than  tax- 
onomy, pure  and  nmple;  fbr  the  true  naturalist  does  not  o(»fine 
himself  to  eharaoteiise  the  genera,  epeoies,  famiUea,  etc.;  but  he 
studies  in  each  Bpeoies,  and  if  necesaaiy  in  each  variety,  the  manners, 
instincts,  mode  of  life,  geographical  distribution  past  or  present ;  and 
anthropology  mi^t  altogether,  despite  the  complexity  of  its  domain, 
find  a  place  in  this  programme.  But  if  we  abstract  some  q>ecie8 
which  man  has  asaodsted  with  his  existence  and  his  history,  the 
remainder  has  been  studied  exduavely,  or  nearly  bo,  in  regard  to  their 
form  and  structure,  and  henoe  the  description  of  anatomical  and 
morphological  oharacteis  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  ordinary 
natural  history.  It  is  different  with  the  natural  history  of  the  human 
genus.  Ken  by  their  intelligenoe,  their  language,  their  so<ual  and 
political  life,  their  voluntary  migrations,  their  oonqaeats  over  nature 
differ  so  much  from  oth^  aniTnnla,  that  in  order  to  commence  the 
study  of  this  exceptional  group,  tJie  naturalist  is  obliged  to  have 
recourae  to  a  particular  mode  of  investigation ;  to  historical,  archie' 
ol<^cal,  and  linguistic  reseandies,  which  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
other  branches  of  natural  history.  To  Bay  that  anthropology  is  the 
natursl  history  of  mankind,  might  in  most  minds  give  rise  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  purely  descriptive  science ;  that  it  oonfines  itself  to 
distiqguiah  and  classify  the  various  races  according  to  their  physical 
type  ;  and  this  interpretation  must  be  carefuUy  guarded  agtunst,  and 
tlte  more  so,  unce  there  has  been  a  time  when  anthropolc^,  still  in 
its  in&noy,  was  confined  with  in  such  narrow  limits. 

The  definition  we  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  is  more  signifioatlve, 
and  it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  indicating  with  sufficient  pre- 
eisioB  Uie  three  great  series  of  facts,  the  reunion  of  which  constitutes 
antbropology.  We  may,  in  fiuit,  bring  all  the  studies  relating  to  the 
knowledge  <^  the  hnman  group  under  three  heads. 

L  It  is  first  neceeaary  to  determine  the  position  of  this  group  in 
the  series  of  creatures ;  a  question  apparently  reiy  simple  sinoe  the 
snpranacy  of  man  over  all  other  animals  is  incontestable.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  very  difficult  to  be  an  impartial  judge  in  our  own  case, 
and  the  stadv  of  this  question  proves  it,     Pride,  one  of  the,  most  oho- 
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raoteristic  features  of  our  nature,  domiiuites  in  loany  minde  over  tbe 
calmtestinumyofreafKiiL  Like  the  Boman  emperon  who,  intoxicated  fay 
power  finished  by  looking  npon  themselves  as  demi-gods,  ao  the  king 
of  our  planet  imagines  that  the  vile  «i.n'Tnft.1j  mbjeot  to  his  caprice, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  his  own  nature.  The  vicinity  of  the  ape 
inooQvenienoes  and  humiliates  him  ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  being  tbe 
king  of  animals,  but  desires  to  establish  that  an  un&thomable  chasm 
separates  him  &om  his  subjects,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  earth 
he  takes  rofoge  with  his  threatened  ni^esty  in  the  nebulous  sphere  of 
the  human  kmgdam.  But  anatomy,  not  onlike  the  slave  who  followed 
the  car  of  the  victor,  exclaiming,  "  Mtmento  te  hominem  ait,"  anatomy 
disturbs  him  in  this  self-admiration,  and  reminds  him  of  the  visible 
and  tangible  reality  wliioh  allies  him  to  animality.  The  doctrine  of 
the  human  kingdom  is  then  placed  side  by  side  with  another  not  less 
radical  doctrine,  which  pretends  to  derive  man  from  the  ape,  and 
between  these  two  extreme  opinions  others  arise,  which,  according  to 
a  more  or  lees  rigorous  interpretation  of  anatomical  characteiB,  pre- 
sent the  human  group  as  constitntjng  now  a  species,  now  a  genus,  or 
a  class,  or  a  branching-off  of  die  zoological  series.  A  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  oontradictoiy  atgumenta  adduced  in  Eavonr  of  these 
different  appreciations,  leads  to  study  on  one  band  tbe  ohaiacters 
common  to  man  and  the  animals  nearest  to  him^  uid  on  the  other  to 
find  out  such  characters  as  are  peculiar  to  man.  It  becomes,  more- 
over, necessary  to  see  to  what  extent  these  analo^es  and  differences 
agree  with  the  laws  presiding  over  the  serial  distribution  of  the 
groups  called  genera,  species,  families,  etc;  to  investigate  whether 
the  gradation  which  obtains  in  a  lower  scale  is  preserved  in  a  supe- 
rior scale  ;  to  mark  the  distance  existing  between  the  highest  term  of 
the  simian  and  the  lowest  term  of  the  human  series,  and  to  examine 
the  Biguments  of  those  who  do  not  consider  that  distance  impawablo. 
That  portion  of  anthropology  which  oomprises  the  study  of  these 
■oolc^oal  questions  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  Zoological  A  nthropoilogi/, 
and  may  be  defined  Ote  ttudy  0/  the  Aunton  group,  contidered  in  iit 
relationi  to  the  red  of  orfjanued  nature. 

IL  The  human  group  once  characterised,  circumscribed,  and  olaaaed 
as  a  group  in  its  emembU,  must  then  be  considered  by  itself ;  it  must 
be  divided  and  subdivided,  and  each  of  these  partial  groups  must  be 
studied  separately.  This  caoh^Matm  Daeriptive  AntJtropUogy.  Nu- 
merous pt^olo^eal  difTerenoee  coincide  with  the  physitud  differ- 
ences. The  musoular  force,  general  sensibility,  the  d^ree  of  the 
perfection  of  the  senses,  specially  of  U^t,  hearing,  and  smelling,  the 
mode  of  articulati^  certain  sounds,  the  odour  of  the  perspiration, 
the  power  of  reaistiug  heat  or  cold,  the  pathological  attitudes  and 
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immimilJeB,  the  period  of  puberty,  the  duiBtion  of  fbuutle  fecundity, 
eta,  all  these  present  in Tariona  peoples  more  or  lesBextenBiveyamtiona. 

Finally,  that  vhich  varieB  most  is  the  d^ree  of  activity  of  the  in- 
teHectaal  functions,  the  predominance  of  euoh  or  such  a  group  of 
fiuHilties,  the  darelopment  of  the  aooial  condition  and  perfectibility, 
that  is  to  say  the  aptitude,  to  originate  or  to  receive  progress. 

Xhns,  whether  we  consider  humanity  as  regards  the  external  oon- 
fbmiation,or  the  anatomical,  physiological,  inteUeotual,  moral  and  social 
charsotars,  we  find  considerable  differences  among  the  groups  com- 
pomng  it.  But,  although  the  modifications  of  the  difierent  orders  of 
oharacteiB  do  not  always  present  themselTCS  abreast,  there  are  some 
which  present  a  sort  of  solidarity.  Thus,  the  obliquity  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  face,  constituting  what  is  called  progruUhitm,  more 
or  leas  black  tint  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  woolly  hair  and  in- 
tellectual and  social  inferiority  .ore  frequently  associated,  whilst  a 
whitish  skin,  smooth  hair,  an  ortbognathous  face,  are  usually  the 
q)panage  of  the  more  elevated  peoples  of  the  human  series.  Conse- 
quently, although  the  aerial  distribution  obtains  here  as  in  other 
zDolc^oal  gnrapa,  with  its  infinite  gradations  and  d^radations,  its 
unions  and  its  anastomoses,  it  b  possible  and  even  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  innumerable  variations  of  the  human  type,  a  certain 
nuntber  ctf  secondary  types,  around  which  aU  these  varieties  group 
themselves  with  more  or  less  precision. 

As  r^iards  these  varieties,  they  have  received  the  name  '.of  raettf 
which  engenders  the  idea  of  more  or  less  filiation  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  variety,  but  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
the  question  of  parentage  between  individuals  of  different  varieties. 
The  name  ipecUt  implies  the  solution  of  the  question  as  regards  the 
diversity  of  origin ;  the  term  va/rietia  taken  in  the  special  sense 
attached  to  it  in  natural  history,  would  on  the  contrary  imply,  that 
the  whole  human  group  forms  but  one  species.  From  tl^s  results  the 
inconvenience  of  speaking  two  different  languages,  according  as  one  is 
monogenist  or  polygenist,  and  that  neither  of  these  terms  is  aocept- 
aUe  to  such  who  look  upon  the  problem  of  origin  as  doubtful  The 
word  races,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  adopted  by  all,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  now  prevalent 

iiL  The  third  branch  of  anthropology,  the  last  in  the  logical  order 
of  regular  soientifio  evolution,  but  the  first  in  importance,  is  Qenerai 
An&ropoloffy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  »tudg  ^  ihe  human  ffroup 
in.  its  etuemble.  Here  it  is  especially  important  to  establish  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  anthropology  and  other  sciences  which  treat  of 
man.  All,  without  exception,  furnish  to  gener^  anthropology  nu- 
merous facts,  without  which  it  could  not  exist.     They  make  known 
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to  UB  the  individual  man,  and  it  is  dear  Uiat  a  cotleodtm  of  individnali 
cannot  be  studied  in  its  auembU  if  ire  did  not  oonunenoe  with  tha 
study  of  tlis  indiTidual  type  which  fimns  the  unit  of  the  nomba. 
But  general  anthropology  only  boirows  from  the  other  aciencea  that 
whioh  concerns  man  oonsidered  as  fcaroing  part  <£  a  group.  Schus 
examples  are  neoeaaary  dearly  to  eiplun  this  distinction. 

The  study  of  the  oerebrsJ  functions  forms  part  of  physiology. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  search  for  a  certain  relation  between  the 
volume  of  the  brain  and  intellectual  power,  study  a  qnestdon  whioh 
thus  put  is  purely  phyeiologioaL  But  if,  instead  of  confining  Ihe 
comparison  to  individualB  resembling  each  other  I^  their  pbysical 
charaoters,  and  differing  in  intelligence,  we  compare  a  series  of  indi- 
viduals of  a  oert^n  race  with  a  Beriee  of  individu^  belonging  to 
diffm«nt  races ;  if,  in  addition,  we  place  the  results  of  this  aoatonuoal 
paralld  by  the  side  of  those  notions  we  poeseHB  concerning  the  relative 
intelligence  of  these  different  laoes,  we  quit  the  territory  of  pure  phy- 
siology and  enter  the  domain  of  general  anthropology,  just  as  in 
treating  of  a  subject  of  zoologioal  anthropology,  we  study  the  same 
question  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  parallel  between  man  and 
the  rest  of  UTiimnla.  The  description  of  the  skeleton,  the  muBcles^ 
nerves,  viscera,  skin,  etc,  belongs  to  anatomy  only ;  that  of  indi> 
vidual  varieties  equally  so.  But  whenever  an  organ,  either  in  fotm, 
structure,  or  volume,  presents  differences  in  various  races,  the  histoiy 
of  these  variations  bdonga  to  the  oomparative  anatomy  of  races  whidi 
is  frequently  put  under  contribution  by  ethnology,  but  which  study 
in  its  auembU  bdonga  to  general  anthropology. 

The  study  of  cancer,  tubercular  affections,  dysenteiy,  yellow-ferOT, 
ete.,  fbrms  part  of  pathology ;  but  when  the  pathologist  states  that 
either  of  these  diseases  presents,  according  to  race,  differences  in  fre- 
quency, gravity  and  pn^ress,  and  tiiese  differenoea  cannot  be  explained 
from  external  oonditious,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  o^janisation  of 
the  respective  racss,  he  contributes  to  the  pn^ress  of  the  comparative 
pathology  of  races  which  forms  part  of  general  anthropology. 

Hygidne,  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  health,  is  not 
a  branch  of  anthropology.  Even  public  hyg^Sne,  although  it  mn- 
braces  questions  relating  to  the  health  of  a  whde  people  or  of  a  great 
number  of  peoples,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  anthropolc^.  But  tiie 
hygienist,  by  studying  the  conditions  &vourable  or  noxious  to  the 
health  of  individuals  or  masses,  is  obliged  to  inquire  how  fitr  tha 
influence  of  media  is  capable  of  modiQring  the  ot^^anisation ;  how  fur 
these  modifications  of  iha  individual  by  external  conditions  may  be 
capable  of  trannminaion  from  generation  to  generation,  and  these  two 
questions  form  an  integral  part  of  the  problem  oi  races,  one  of  the 
the  meet  important  of  general  anthropology.     ,  (.ti.X><^Ic 
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The  psyohotogiBt,  who  studies  in  hiouelf  or  in  other  indiTidoBls  the 
fiuoliaea  4^  the  mind,  the  feelings  and  panions,  is  not  an  anthiopolo- 
giat  j  but  vho,  extending  the  field  of  psychology,  observes  tite  differ- 
enoes  existing  between  peoples  and  races  in  reEorence  to  intelleotual 
povra",  perfectibility,  sociability,  artistio,  aoientifio,  litenry,  indus- 
trial, religions  and  political  aptitudes,  he  participates  in  the  work  of 
anthropologiBta,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  comparative  psychology  of 
noes  beoomes  one  ef  the  most  interesting  branches  of  general  KDliiro- 
pology.  It  ia  wmeoesBary  to  mnltipty  examples  to  show  how  general 
anthropology  pats  under  contribution  aU  Boienoes  which  have  man 
for  their  object,  without  being  confoonded  with  these  sciences. 

Anthropok^  even  bcvrows  ftom  sdenoee  altogether  foreign  to  the 
study  of  the  individnal  man,  but  which  still  famish  &cts  concerning 
man  as  memben  of  a  soological  group.  Climatology  indicates  the 
condition  of  the  various  media  in  which  man  can  exist  j  soological  and 
botanical  googiaphy  make  known  to  us  the  existence  and  the  distri- 
bution of  distinct  Fatttuu  and  FloraSf  of  multiple  centres  from  which 
theactualspeoieBspmngiContrary  to  ageneral  prejudice  which  derives 
if  not  all  plants,  at  least  all  ammals,  from  one  focus ;  and  it  is  at  once 
perceived  how  important  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  for  him  who 
inquires  whether  the  human  genus  had  only  one  or  several  cradles. 

Geology,  in  its  turn,  deecribes  the  gradual  changes  which  have  so 
many  times  modified  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  ^obe,  and  makes  ns 
appreciate  the  immense  time  which  must  have  elapsed  between  th^ 
di^rent  epochs,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  the  qoatemai^  strata 
irtiich  contain  the  remains  of  man  or  of  his  handiwork.  And  paheon- 
tolcgy,  finaUy  placing  man  by  the  side  of  species  he  has  survived, 
reveals  to  us  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  man  in  those  primitive 
times,  the  record  of  which  is  lost 

Oecsral  anthropology,  towards  which  so  many  other  soienoes  0(m- 
verge,  embracing  within  its  immense  domain  subjects  of  different 
orders  requires  different  modes  of  investigation.  The  methods  it 
adopts  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  are  for  each  subject  borrowed  foon 
the  corresponding  science,  hut  as  regards  complex  questions  which  en- 
croach upon  several  sciences,  and  for  such  as  belong  to  her  properly, 
anthropology  must  follow  her  own  priociples  and  her  own  methods. 
We  must  dwell  a  little  upon  this  point. 

In  truth  anthropolc^,  being  a  science  of  observation,  has  no  other 
method  than  that  of  other  sciences  of  the  same  &niily.  But  the 
modes  of  investigation  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  focts  we 
denre  to  ascertain.  Now  the  facts  of  anthropology  are  relative  to 
GoIlectioDS  of  individuals  and  not  to  isolated  men.  In  every  race,  in 
eroy  bmily,  th^«  are  individual  v.axiatiwiB,  establishing  sometimes  be- 

I        OXFORD      J 
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tween  two  brothers  greater  differenoes  than  euch  u  exist  between  two 
men  belonging'  to  different  racM ;  it  is  therefore  indlBpenaable  te 
have  reooune  to  each  meftns  of  obserration  as  shall  obviate  such  a 
cause  of  error. 

Two  rooks  must  here  be  aTOided.  On  the  one  hand,  in  endeaToor- 
ing  to  determine  the  oharaoters  of  a  race,  particularly  in  more  or  leu 
exceptional  cases,  most  not  be  capable  of  altering  the  general  deeorip- 
tioo.  Kevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  neoeaBary  to  ascertain 
the  mean  type  of  a  popidation,  it  is  at  the  same  time  requisite  to 
ascertiun  the  miviTPi'"  and  minimom  cf  eaoh  chaiaoter  were  it  onlj 
to  learn  whether  it  is  a  pure  or  a  mixed  raoe.  Thus,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  discern  at  first  sight  the  individuals  differing  by  one  or 
several  characters  from  the  general  type  of  the  race,  they  must  not  be 
excluded  irom  observation,  since  the  study  of  these  divergences  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  description  of  that  race ;  hence  the  oeoeasity 
of  collecting  a  large  number  of  observationa,  and  to  have  recourse  in 
the  detemunatjon  <^  each  character  to  exact  and  uniform  notations  in 
order  that  the  oomparison  of  individual  observations  might  yield 
methodical  statements  ezpreesing  the  averages,  maxima,  minima^  and 
if  necoBBory,  many  other  divisions.  In  order  to  effect  this  we  ou^t 
to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  express  by  numerical  signa  the 
oharactors  observed  in  each  individual ;  this  is  easy  when,  for  instance, 
the  length  or  absolute  volume  of  an  organ  is  to  be  stated.  The 
results  of  sock  observations  can  then  be  stated  in  precise  numbers 
ea^  to  be  calculated.  The  characters  which  cannot  be  determined 
by  simple  and  direct  measurement,  may  still  in  most  cases  be  ftx- 
mulated  either  by  indirect  measurement,  to  which  we  shall  recur,  or 
by  conventional  notations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  shades  of  the 
skin,  eyes  and  hair,  despite  their  infinite  diversity,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  certain  number  of  types  or  rather  marks,  represented  on  a 
cliromatic  table  on  which  the  graduated  colours  are  respectively  num- 
bered. Thus,  also,  may  the  degree  of  the  projection  of  an  osseous 
protuberance,  like  the  occipital  protuberance,  be  expressed  by  pro- 
gressive numbers  from  Q  to  5,  whilst  the  degree  of  opening  or  fusion 
of  the  cranial  sutures  may  be  numbered  from  0  to  3.  These  nota- 
tions sre  ooQventionaL  It  is  clear  that  if  zero  expresses  the  total 
absence  of  the  occipital  protuberance,  or  of  the  suture,  the  number 
cipressing  the  maximum  development  of  either,  is  ui  arbitrary  selec- 
tion, as  regards  the  number  of  intermediate  conditions  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  signalise.  But  if  the  convention  be  accepted,  the  ob- 
servations may  be  collected  with  sufficient  precision  nnd  appUed  to 
methodic  statements  which,  with  some  necessary  precautions,  may 
become  statistical. 
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Indirect  meunmmflntB,  of  whioh  we  have  spoken,  reUte  to  the.de- 
termination  of  certain  an^es,  fictitious  lines,  sod  certain  proportiomL 
"niese  an  chiefly  emidoyed  in  the  study  of  the  head  and  the  cnmuiD. 
Sometimes,  fbr  the  appreoi&tion  of  the  relative  development  of  various 
oephalic  regions,  we  measure  the  inclination  of  two  lines  or  planes, 
sometimee  by  the  lud  of  oerbun  graphic  prooeasea,  we  oonatruot  point 
by  point,  curves  afterwards  subjected  to  geometrical  constructions, 
the  elements  of  whioh  arc  measured  by  compass  and  the  goniometer. 
The  linear  or  angular  measurements  t^us  obtained,  in  which  cyphers 
exprem  the  proportions  of  the  two  lines,  readily  submit  to  statistical 
calculation.  But  in  order  that  these  varied  statistics  should  be  well 
composed,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  all  obeerrations  should 
be  collected  according  to  a  uniform  prooesa.  In  seeking  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  contradictory  results  published  by  different  authors,  we 
almost  invariably  find  it  in  the  diversitjee  of  their  processes,  or  in  the 
uncertwnty  of  their  marks.  Nearly  all  the  measurements  may  be 
taken  by  different  methoda  What,  for  instance,  is  the  length  of  the 
aim  1  What  are  the  points  of  the  marks  for  ibis  measurement  1  ¥ar 
one,  the  superior  point  of  mark  is  the  point  of  the  acromion ;  for 
another,  it  is  the  inferior  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  ;  for  a 
third,  it  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  armpit.  The  inferior  mark 
point  has  been  alternately  placed  on  the  epicondyle,  the  epitrocblea, 
the  small  head  of  the  radius,  the  sunmiit  of  the  olecranon,  whether  the 
(brearm  be  stretched  or  bent.  To  these  uncertainties  must  be  added 
such  as  result  from  the  position  of  the  arm,  for  the  same  process  of 
mensuration  applied  to  the  same  individual  may  present  a  difference 
of  more  than  a  tenUmitre  according  as  the  arm  is  approached  to,  or 
moved  from,  the  trunk.  It  thus  becomes  indispensaUe  to  adopt  for 
each  measurement  a  constant  and  invariable  method  sufficiently  umple 
to  be  employed  by  all  observers. 

It  is  geuNally  admitted  that  the  method  of  averages,  based  upon  a 
large  number  of  individual  facts,  is  the  only  one  leading  to  an  exact 
knowledge  of  a  group  of  individuals.  It  has  been  asserted  that  all 
this  apparatus  of  measurement  and  cyphers  is  imneoessaiy,  and  that 
it  is  BuScieot  to  measure  in  each  race  a  small  number  of  individuals 
selected  wUh  ducriminatiori,  as  being  tbe  representatives  of  the  mean 
type  of  a  race.  We  readUy  admit  that  a  very  sagacious  and  much 
experienced  observer,  gifted  with  such  particular  aptitudes  as  con- 
stitute a  good  artist,  may,  without  much  error,  distinguish  amongst  the 
mass  such  individuals,  generaUy  not  very  numerous,  who  in  them- 
selves present  a  harmonious  entembU  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
their  race.  Still  such  appreciations  can  never  be  absolutely  rigorous, 
bong  entirely  subordinate  to  the  qualities  peculiar  to  the  observer. 
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The  dat«6  they  fUmieh  are  merely  peraoual ;  they  are  neither  demon- 
strable nor  can  they  be  disousBod  ;  they  may  be  receiTed  with  (XMifi- 
denoo— a  oonfidence  frequently  justified — but  it  leads  to  aooeptaatroe, 
delusive  foots  ;  and  it  tends,  moreover,  to  the  restriction  of  souroes  of 
information,  to  adopt  a  method,  the  appreciation  of  which  oaa  only  be 
suooesafnlly  made  by  a  select  few  of  observers.  The  faots  required  by 
anthropolc^  must  be  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  aUd  with 
preoifflon  by  all  kinds  of  educated  travellers.  The  method  of  isdi- 
vidual  obeervationB,  by  means  of  simple  and  unif<»m  piDoeases,  shel- 
tered fhnn  the  flif^ts  of  fancy  and  repeated  upon  a  large  number  <tf 
individuals  taken  at  hazard,  is  thus  the  true  basis  of  aathropologioal 


This  method  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  the  facta  of  the  anato- 
mical order.  But  statistios,  of  which  it  is  only  a  particular  form, 
plays  in  anthropological  studies  a  more  general  part.  A  large  num- 
ber of  questions  find  in  it  a  solution  it  would  be  v^n  to  look  for  else* 
where.  Statistics  alone  can  demonstrate  whether  a  raoe  is  progresnn^ 
in  tlaiu  quo,  or  decaying.  Some  unquiet  and  chagrined  minds  have 
with  complacency  accepted  a  report  propagated  by  our  trana-Bbenaa 
neighbours,  that  the  French  population,  de^te  its  nnmerioat  in- 
erease,  has  for  some  siity  years  past  degenerated.  Some  attribute 
this  to  the  development  of  industry ;  others  to  social  revolutions,  to 
vaocinatiou,  te  the  large  oonsumption  of  potatoes,  to  tobaooo,  to 
alcohol,  to  universal  misconduct ;  otheia  invoke  a  real  oauae  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  namely,  that  the  mode  of 
recruiting  the  army  condemns  the  tallest  and  healthiest  males  to  ft 
seven  years  celibacy,  whilst  the  short  and  less  robustious  males  many 
and  transmit  to  their  o&pring  their  defective  organisation.  There 
are  also  some,  who  accuse  civilisation  in  general  as  violating  nature 
and  thus  gradually  tend  to  the  decay  of  humanity.  Of  these  various 
hypotheses  some  are  altogether  paradoxical,  others  puerile ;  some  an 
founded  upon  grave  facts,  although  too  partml  to  seriously  affect  a 
population  of  thirty-nine  miUions  of  men.  We  must,  however,  before 
all,  in  order  not  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  golden  tooth,  aacerttun 
whether  it  be  true  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  height  has 
diminished  in  France,  and  statistics  alone  can  answer  this  question. 
This  has  been  done  by  M,  Boudin,  and  he  has  demonstrated  tiiat 
fimm  1831  to  1860,  the  only  period  of  which  we  possess  precise  and 
complete  documents,  the  height  of  the  conscripts  haa  been  oonti- 
nnoualy  on  the  increase. 

The  decay  of  a  raoe,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  degenera- 
tion, for  the  latter  may  be  compatible  with  a  numerical  increase, 
whilst  the  former  is  cbaiscterised  by  a  continued  diminution  of  births, 
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or  the  oontinned  inomw  of  mortality.  This  decay  of  a  raoe  oatmot 
be  measured,  and  frequently  oanuot  even  he  Terealed  by  BtatiBtloa, 
When,  for  inatance,  the  population  of  a  colony  increases,  wo  are  apt 
to  oonolude  that  the  immigrant  race  is  prospering,  whilst  in  many 
eases  it  only  maintMns  itself  by  constant  reinforcements.  Statistioa, 
by  oompariog  the  number  of  births  with  that  of  deaths,  destroys  such 
QIuoioDB,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  question  Bodima- 
tisation  or  non-acclimatisation  of  certain  races  in  certun  climates. 
It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  European  races  cannot  maintain 
themselves  in  Africa  and  trojocal  Aaia,  and  doubts  have  even  been 
raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  colonising  certain  parts  of  Algeria  by 
Frenchmen.  Here,  again,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  statistics  that  we  are 
enabled  to  ^^ireciate  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  principal  diseases,  and 
specially  such  as  cause  the  greatest  mortality.  Statistics,  finally,  is 
a  means  of  studyijig  the  effects  of  consanguinity ;  but  here  the  sub- 
ject is  so  complex  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  sources  of 
information. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  of  a  still  more  complicated 
nature,  which  do  not  tend  themselves  to  the  application  of  rigorouB 
methods.  We  need  not  on  that  account  renounce  giving  them  a 
scientific  solution,  but  an  increase  of  difficulties  requires  an  increase 
of  caution.  The  uncertainties  arise  chiefly  from  the  multiplicity  of 
elements  combined  in  each  oese  under  consideration  ;  various  influ- 
ences which  have,  or  might  have,  concurred  in  producing  a  definite 
result.  The  mind  then  indulges  in  various  hypotheses,  and  feels  dis- 
posed to  adopt  that  which  accords  with  a  preconceived  doctrine ;  but 
it  oogbt  to  resist  such  a  tendency  because  facts  are  not  subordinate 
to  doctrines,  but  doctrines  are  subordinate  to  facts.  When  a  phy- 
siologist finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  complex  phenomenon 
viiich  gives  rise  to  various  hypotheses,  he  has  recourse  to  the  ana- 
lytical and  experimental  method.  He  considers  one  by  one  the  various 
conditions  ct  this  pbenemenon,  isolates  tJiem  by  vivisection  or  any 
other  process,  he  succeeafUly  eliminates  the  false  hjrpothesis,  and 
finaUy  succeeds  in  fining  a  true  explanation.  Anthropology  must 
follow  the  same  priniuples ;  it  cannot  apply  them  in  the  same  manner, 
aa  neither  a  race  nor  a  collection  of  human  beings  con  be  subjected  to 
scientific  eiperimenta ;  but  he  profits  by  the  experience  derived  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  where  immigrations,  conquests,  revolutions  of 
an  Bortfl,  more  or  less  modify  the  conditions  of  life.  When  he 
searches  for  the  interpretation  of  a  foct,  he  unites  and  compares  all 
the  aaalogone  taabs,  produced  in  difierent  places,  under  different 
conditions;  be  analyses  these  conditions,  then  eliminates  all  the 
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eipknations  not  applicable  to  the  entire  eeries  of  aioiilar  focts ; 
he  more  and  mare  Bimplifies  the  question  until  the  eolutioD  is  derived 
from  this  analyUB. 

[To  be  arnHnued.] 


THE  PRIMITIVE  PERIOD  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIEa' 
Bt  CABL  VOQT. 


It  is  proper  that,  in  a  new  organ  for  the  natural  and  primitive  his- 
tory of  man,  the  starting  point  from  which  it  proceeds  should  be  well 
fixed  and  in  outlines,  at  least,  the  position  defined,  which  science 
occupies  in  relation  to  certain  questions.  It  cannot  be  our  purpoae 
here  ezhanstively  to  treat  a  subject  still  under  investigation.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  aoize  some  prominent  facts  which  may  serve  as  boun- 
doiy-atonea,  between  which  the  subordinate  results  may  be  arranged. 
We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  such  a  selection  presents 
difficulties,  since  on  the  ono  hand  the  number  of  discoveries  duly  in- 
creases— nay,  owing  to  the  extraordinaiy  zeal  with  which  the  inves- 
tigations are  carried  on,  they  swell  to  an  enormous  mass ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  facts  apparently  in^gnificant  come  to  light,  which  by 
subsequent  discoveries  acquire  the  greatest  importance.  Here,  H 
must  also  be  confessed,  our  knowledge  is,  more  than  on  other  ques- 
tions, patchwork,  ho  that  in  arranging  the  results  we  in  some  d^ree 
resemble  the  artist  who  is  engaged  in  re-arranging  the  scattered  little 
variegated  atones  of  a  destroyed  mosaic  pavement.  It  cannot  lail 
that  in  such  a  work  many  errors  of  asBociation  must  occitr,  and  that 
a  recovered  missing  stone  may  upset  the  whole  combination.  But 
such  cases  are  also  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they  invite  us  to  caution 
and  to  dose  eiamination. 

My  purpose  at  present  is  to  treat  of  the  oldest  documents  we  pos- 
sess relative  to  the  existence  of  man,  without  reference  to  periods 
approaching  historical  events.  I  therefore,  putting  aside  the  so- 
called  bronze-period,  shall  exclusively  speak  of  the  stone-period, 
during  which  stones,  wood  and  bones  were  the  three  chief  materials 
of  which  implements  were  constructed.  I  do  not  bo  much  purpose  to 
cite  the  focts,  as  critically  to  examine,  how  far  the  findings  are  trust- 

■*  Tbii  article  is  a  tranalalion  from  the  Arehiv  fir  Atdhropologii,  and  w« 
have  given  it  &  place  in  our  pages  aa  a  Bpecimen  of  what  our  admirable  ooo- 
temporor;  is  publishing. — Editor. 
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mrthy,  and  how  fitr  we  might  succeed  from  the  resultA  obtaiDed,  to 
detcnnme  the  period  and  the  pn^resB  of  oivilisation  in  primitiTO 
times. 

It  nerer  ocoorred  to  me,  as  some  have  done,  abruptly  to  divide 
atone,  t«onze,  and  iroo  periods.  Some  little  reflection  clearly  leads 
to  the  aasiunption  that  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  oul- 
ture  the  preceding  condition  cannot  oeaae  at  onoe.  Whether  bronu 
was  in  our  pert  of  the  world  independently  used,  or  whether,  as 
seems  more  probable,  it  was  introduced  by  a  more  ciriliaed  people  on 
the  ahorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  the  coast  (^  Africa;  thia 
mach  is  certfun,  that  lax>nze  made  its  way  but  slowly,  and  that  stone 
and  bone  implements  remained  in  use  long  after  the  introduction  of 
bronte  articles  by  trade,  and  even  after  such  articles  were  fiibrioated 
in  the  respectiTe  countries  themselves.  The  Homeric  beroee,  who 
knew  bronze  and  iron,  threw  stones  at  each  other,  and  the  sling  was, 
in  not  very  remote  times,  a  legitimate  war  weapon.  It  also  appears 
that  stone  implements,  even  after  they  had  disappeared  from  general 
use  by  the  introduction  of  metals,  rettuned  an  odour  of  sanctity,  so 
that  stone-knivea  and  stone-batcheta  were  used  in  religious  cere- 
monies, it  being  considered  that  metal  which  required  so  mu(^ 
human  labour  was  rendered  unclean  by  so  much  handling. 

But  are  we  from  this  tranaition  of  one  epoch  into  another  justified, 
M  some  have  done,  in  inferring  that  no  preceding  distinct  epoch  had 
existed,  and  that  when  in  certain  spots  we  only  find  stone  and  bone 
implements,  it  was  merely  accidental  that  no  bronze  waa  deposited  t 
It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  in  some  cases  this  may  have  oceurred. 
Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  many  researches  agree  that 
there  were  periods  of  culture  which  did  not  betray  any  trace  of  the 
knowledge  of  metals,  and  that  stone  and  bone  implements  were  ei- 
closiTely  used  for  purposes  to  which  at  later  periods  metal  was 
applied,  every  unprejudiced  inquirer  must  at  once  admit  that  snoh  an 
epoch  has  really  existed,  and  that  we  even  distinguish  in  its  pro- 
grMBve  periods  of  development,  civilisation. 

It  may  be  that  a  grave,  for  instance,  containing  only  stone  im{^ 
ments,  belongs  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  especially  as  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  religious  character,  these  stone  implements 
were  peiiiaps  preferentially  deposited.  But  the  absence  of  metal 
knee  its  accidental  chaiooter,  when  we  meet  with  numerous  settle- 
ments or  stations,  when  hundreds  of  oaves  or  graves  are  explored, 
where  not  only  metal  ia  entirely  absent,  but  where  the  disooveries  of 
remuns  of  foreign  species  of  animals,  testify  to  a  state  of  culture 
resembling  those  of  savages  subsequently  discovered. 

In  mentuouing  savages  I  must  bepmnitted  to  offer  an  observation. 
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Certain  as  it  is  Got  stone,  bronse,  and  iron  periods  only  fbrm 
relative  seotions  oontinoed  into  one  another,  it  oannot  be  u- 
Bumed  that  umilBr  oivilisation  epoohs  vere  aimultaneoofily  de- 
veloped in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  In  other  words,  even  in 
the  linuted  area  of  Europe,  there  may,  <ai  the  coasts  and  on  riven, 
peoples  have  existed,  further  advanced  in  oiviliaation,  vfao  knew  of 
and  how  to  use  metals  j  whilst  in  the  iiit«rior  of  the  oountiy  tribes 
dwelt,  who  for  oenturiea,  periiaps,  bad  no  idea  of  metals,  not  unlike 
the^^aavages  of  Islands  who  used  stone  weapons  until  Europe  supplied 
them  witii  iron,  lead,  and  powder.  It  lb  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
proper to  asaooiate  tho  findings  ot  different  oountriea,  lying  so  far 
apart.  Instead  of  only  oomparatively  treating  them,  and  at  first  merely 
approximately  to  determine  the  period  of  tlie  development  of  a  given 
(UTilisatioD.  It  is,  for  iuBtanoe,  imag^able  that  in  the  Alpine  higfa- 
landa,  eepeoially  in  the  northern  declivity  of  Switzerland  and  the  ad- 
joining r^ons,  the  knowledge  of  metids  was  unknown  to  the  pUe 
bnildeis;  whilstaroundthe  Mediterranean,  and  specially  on  the  Bonthera 
and  eastern  ooasts,  the  knowledge  ot  metals  was  generally  dififbsod. 
The  more  therefore  these  reaearohes  extend,  the  more  must  they  be 
applied  to  definite  regiona,  and  be  confined  within  nairower  limits  in 
the  oomparisoQ  of  results,  within  which  an  arrangement  of  snch 
results  becomes  possible. 

Sinoe  the  publication  of  my  Leetura  on  Man,  which  were  not  ex> 
haustive,  but  merely  to  flu^er  reeearohes,  materials  have  in  all 
countries  wond^flilly  increased.  EflTorta  are  now  making  in  all  parts 
fA  Europe,  to  dig  up  the  treasures  concealed  in  the  soil,  and  new 
finds  are  brought  to  light  which  supplement  the  existing.  In  r^r- 
ring  to  what  is  known  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what  is  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  connection. 

Ths  minute  exploration  of  oaves  and  their  contents  has  beei^  earned 
on  with  great  zeal,  speoially  in  France,  and  also  in  Italy  and  Belgiom. 
Everywhere  have  the  reasearohes  been  carried  on  with  the  avowed 
object  of  arranging  the  obtained  results  in  their  proper  series.  The 
oontenta  of  a  cave  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  considered  as  a  whole, 
but  a  distinction  is  made  between  natural  deposits  and  the  changes 
produced  by  man  in  difierent  periods.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
caves  have  been  filled  up  solely  by  brooks  and  streams,  which  reached 
the  elevations  at  which  the  entrances  to  the  caves  are  now  found.  In 
some  oaves  we  have  succeeded  to  determine  the  intermediate  periods 
of  suGoessiTe  deposits  differently  oharaoterised. 

But  although  there  are  many  oaves  recognised  as  ooutuning  deposits 
in  their  original  natural  condition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  other  caves  in  iriiich  the  original  deposits  have  been  disturbed 
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and  mingled  with  products  belonging  to  later  and  recent  time&  Many 
c&Tee  served  aa  plaoes  of  aepulchre  or  refogra  in  troubloua  Idmea,  or  u 
dwelling  pUoea  for  hunters,  sheplierdH,  eta  In  the  plaoee  for  refuge 
ibe  dwelletB  left  behind,  their  fire-places,  portlona  of  their  meals,  and 
impZements  which  mingled  with  the  relics  of  remote  epochs.  Beasta  of 
prey  inhabited  the  caves,  and  introduced  into  them  bones  of  animals. 
There  are  thus  oavea  containing  samples  of  prehiatorio  and  hiatorio 
periods,  which  are  apt  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  results  of  other  in- 
Teatigations.  Fortunately  most  investigators  are  at  present  iiilly  aiiTS 
to  this  difficulty,  and  by  close  attention  endeavour  to  prevent  any 
oonftasicm.  Where  the  natural  deposits  present  themselves  dearly 
sod  perfectly,  ithere  the  stalaotitea  which  separate  genenlly  the  de- 
poaitB  are  perfectly  uninjured,  and  where  no  trace  is  found  of  any  dis- 
turhonoe  we  are  justified  in  Mbmining  that  the  finds  are  genuine, 
eqtecially  if  they  he  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  a  decided  differenee 
in  the  various  periods  of  deposition.  However  reliable  cave  finds  may 
be  in  normal  cases,  the  severest  examination  is  requisite  to  avoid 
errors.  Where  we  have  the  least  doubt  whether  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  undisturbed  original  deposits,  we  ought  to  be  carefU  in  drawing 
oonclnaions  from  the  facta.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  us 
foolish  that  because  caves  have  been  found  disturbed  no  vaUd  resalls 
can  be  obtained  from  the  exploration  of  cavea  This  sppeais  to  me 
not  unlike  the  assertion  that  because  there  are  some  churchyards  in 
which  after  some  thirty  years  the  old  graves  are  again  made  use  of, 
all  old  dmrchyards  must  necessarily  contain  bodies  of  a  recent  period. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  unquestionably  ohnrohyacds  in  which  fcv 
centuries  no  corpse  had  been  interred,  and  where  we  may  be  sore  that 
an  objects  found  in  them,  of  whatever  kind  they  mi^t  be,  must  date 
ttom  a  period  preceding  the  abandonment  of  the  burial  place.  Just 
so  with  the  oaves.  If  we  find  in  the  soil  beds  eontunii^  only  bones 
of  the  cave  bear  and  cave  hyiena,  and  other  contempcsuneous  species, 
and  above  them  an  undisturbed  stalactite  roof,  and  above  this  another 
deposit  of  reindeer  bones,  and  those  of  other  animala  oontemporaoeoua 
with  the  reindeer ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  more  convincing 
pmah  of  two  succeeaive  periods  difiering  from  each  other  in  their 


Of  not  lees  importance  is  the  examination  of  the  beds  of  the  so- 
called  diluvium,  the  Moiventional  name  of  which  conceals  a  sense 
which  Doodem  geology  can  no  longer  recc^inise.  It  must  be  insisted 
upon  that  no  geologioal  foot  is  in  the  least  capable  of  affiirding  sny 
proof  of  a  universal  deluge  in  a  comparatively  recent  period  at  all  ap- 
proadung  historical  times.  All  the  fects,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be^  merely  indicate  deposits  which,  in  the  existing  valleys,  rose  to  a 
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oomparatiToly  small  height,  parti;  owing  to  ohangea  of  lerel,  and 
which,  thou^  conHiderable  for  the  reepectire  regions,  are  inflignificaat 
when  taken  on  the  whole.  It  is  now  prored  by  incontestable  eTidenoe 
that  the  so-called  diluvial  period  lasted  a  comparatiTcly  immeasurable 
long  time  within  which  the  eipansion  of  the  glaciers  induced  great 
changes  on  the  sur&ce  of  Central  Europe,  and  which  preoeAed  the 
arrival  of  man. 

On  referring  to  the  various  climatic  conditions  which  obtained 
during  this  period,  we  observe  that  a  great  portion  of  Central  Europe 
had  at  that  time,  in  relation  to  climate  and  the  Fauna  (uid  Flora  de- 
pending thereon,  an  insular  character  resembhng  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  southern  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  glaciers  could  thus 
descend  firom  the  mountain  heights  into  the  valleys,  where  there  existed 
a  southern  vegetation,  and  the  elephc^it  and  rhhioceros  could  find  the 
means  of  existence  at  the  foot  of  the  glacieia  despite  the  adjoining  ice 
mountains.  When  we  consider  that  the  glaciers  surrounding  Mount 
Cook,  in  New  Zealand,  descend  to  the  region  of  ferns  and  palms,  because 
the  insular  olim&te  preserves  them  by  the  great  quantity  precipitated 
fkim  the  heists,  whilst  by  moderating  the  heat  of  the  summer  it  pr&- 
vents  their  melting,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding  in  the 
circumference  of  the  Alps  in  the  diluvium  produced  by  the  glacieis 
elephant  bones,  or  doubt  that  these  regions  were  at  a  former  period 
inhabited  by  pachydermata. 

Whilst  the  exploration  of  caves  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  those 
attending  the  explorations  of  the  diluvium  are  not  much  less  per- 
plexing, whi<^  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  lively  discussions  on  this 
subject  in  the  French  Academy.  There  are  two  special  conditions 
which  require  our  attention.  First,  the  local  difference  of  the  deposits. 
In  this  respect  we  may  say  that  not  merely  eveiy  country,  but  that  every 
river  bed  and  every  valley  has  its  own  law.  That  there  was  a  deposit 
here  and  none  there;  that  the  character  of  these  deposits  (gravel, 
sand,  mud,  etc.)  varies  and  alt«Tnates  greatly ;  that  even  deposits  in 
adjoining  localities,  manifestly  formed  simidtaneously,  may  present  en- 
tirely different  characters.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
parallelise  the  various  deposits  characterising  the  diluvium,  and  fbr 
the  present,  at  least,  to  determine  the  chronological  succession  in  which 
certain  formations  of  difierent  countries  stand  to  each  other;  especially 
as  the  stratification  which  guides  us  in  elder  beds  is  in  the  diluvium 
veiy  confused,  and  offers  no  certain  basis  for  tenable  inferences. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  pointed  out  by  Chevalier  De  Beaumont. 
Diluvial  formation  is  constantly  taking  place ;  every  little  brook  car- 
ries off  some  particles  into  the  depth.  That  Uiis  restleaanees,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  earthy  particles  by  the  influence  of  the  water  aot«  also 
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in  tbfl  depth,  ha>  been  {m>ved  by  the  explontipn  of  sepulchreB,  when 
it  vae  found  that  the  ali^teat  gap  in  a  sarcophaguB  was  BuE&oient  to 
give  rioe  to  accumulation  within,  which  graduaUy  not  merely  dispkoed 
the  bones  but  by  pressure  changed  their  forma.  The  aUuvial  forma- 
tions of  the  slopes,  as  Elie  De  Beaumont  caUa  them,  are,  no  doubt, 
continuous,  and  deposits  may  thua  take  place  which,  comity  from 
heights,  may  present  fe&tores  of  being  older  than  they  actually  are. 

We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  these  phenomena  are  weU-known 
to  the  geologist,  and  that  we  no  longer  live  in  the  in&ucy  of  the 
sdence,  when  surprise  was  felt  tiiat,  for  instance,  in  the  lower  tertiary 
strata  of  Paris  sea-urchinB  were  found  which  belong  to  the  ohalk,  but 
had  been  carried  off  and  deposited  in  the  tertiary  strata.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  denied  that  alluvial  formations  still  take  place  in  which 
the  products  ot  former  and  later  periods  are  conmiingled.  Thus  a 
river  running  tluough  sand-banks  belonging  to  different  periods  of 
formation,  may  mingle  portions  of  these  sand-banks  in  a  new  alluvial 
formation ;  but  a  minute  examination  of  local  conditions  will  also  here 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  questions  of  this  kind.  If  above  such 
deposits,  acoumulated  in  slopes,  later  deposits  are  found  bearing  a  well 
defined  periodical  character,  we  may  at  least  assume  this  miuh  that 
the  lower  beds  must  belong  to  on  older  epoch.  ' 

The  peat  moors  have  contributed  much  to  throw  lig^t  upon  certain 
periods  of  civilisation,  and  hare  yielded  rich  and  genuine  results,  but 
unfortunately  they  reach  only  to  a  certain  period.  In  the  oldest 
period  here  treated  of  they  were  not  inhabited,  and  can,  therefore, 
afford  us  no  due ;  but  they  acted  as  excellent  preservers  of  objects  of 
later  periods.  It  is  true  that  it  may  give  rise  to  a  source  of  errors, 
b^Cause  heavy  objects  especially  may,  in  the  peat  moors,  unk  so  deep 
as  to  be  believed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  this  stratum.  But  this 
nnking  cannot  be  appealed  to  when  we  come  to  settlements  with  piles 
driven  in  the  subeoiL  With  regard  to  an  individual  tree  hollowed  out 
for  a  boat,  like  that  of  the  Nidtm-moor,  which  caused  M.  Franz  Uaurea 
to  sing  a  song  of  triumph,  there  may  be  doubts  which,  however,  must 
vanish  before  universal  phenomena.  I^  therefore,  peat  moors  give, 
as  regards  a  relative  period  within  which  the  depowta  took  place, 
a  satisfactory  explanation,  I  oannot  help  again  drawing  attention 
that  in  the  peat  moors  alone  we  must  look  for  the  determination  of  the 
actual  period  within  which  the  pile  villages  existed.  Although  we  aQ 
at  the  present  time  in  botanical  and  cbemioal  respects  very  uearly  un- 
deratand  the  formation  of  peat,  still  the  question  of  the  growth  of  peat 
within  a  definite  time  is  by  no  means  solved.  We  neither  know 
generally  within  what  time  a  stratum  of  peat  one  foot  thick  may  grow, 
nor  do  we  possess  any  scientific  data  to  calcidate  the  quantity  of 
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growth  widiiu  a  given  time  of  any  indiTidiiAl  peat  moor.  That  the 
growth  must  difTer  in  variooB  moors;  that  even  in  a  gLTSn  locality 
they  must  have  differed  during  certain  periods  is  easily  imaginable ; 
but  I  repeat  that  by  minute  researches  in  individual  peat  moors,  which 
are  as  yet  eutirely  wanting,  we  may  succeed  in  eetaldiabing  cbrono- 
l<^cal  determinations  of  the  sge  of  pile  buildings. 

We  can  only  assign  to  the  deposits  in  the  open  lakes  a  secondary 
rank  to  those  of  the  peat  moors,  as  regards  the  certainty  of  results. 
Although  this  kind  of  fishing  is  now  carried  on  with  the  greatest  seal, 
nay,  with  a  certain  pasuon,  it  is  clearly  perceivable  that  the  openness 
of  the  lakes  must,  in  such  plaoea  where  settlonents  existed,  have 
mixed  products  of  different  epochs.  The  celebrated  Steinberg  ot 
Nidan  has  existed  as  a  settlement  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  period ; 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  any  object  found  there  a  ohroDological 
dat«. 

Old  graves  form  another  source  of  our  prehistorio  knowledge.  It 
will,  indeed,  have  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  most  primitive  times 
bmiial  places,  properly  so-called,  were  unknown,  and  that  care  for  the 
dead  of  relations  already  indicates  a  progress  of  culture  even  before 
the  development  of  religious  feelings.  Burial  places  with  their  con- 
tents will,  therefore,  although  open  to  chronological  doubts,  present  to 
UB  a  greater  interest,  since  the  rarity  of  skulls  in  other  deposits  obliges 
us  to  seek  for  them  in  burial  places. 

The  chronological  question  ie  a  very  important  one.  That  these 
investigations  concern  a  primeval  period,  of  which  even  tradition 
renders  no  account,  is  now  genemlly  acknowledged ;  nor  can  it  be 
ocmtested  that  the  existence  of  man  can  be  traced  at  least  to  an  epoch 
during  which  extinct  species  of  animals  inhabited  our  continent.  But 
between  this  starting  point  and  historical  times  intervene  a  series  of 
periods  or  epochs  which  are  to  be  partly  demarcated  and  chronolo- 
gically determined.  What  means  do  we  possess  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  what  results  have  we  already  obtained  1 

I  have  already  in  my  Lecturet  indicated  that  the  chronological  at- 
tempts of  Oilleron,  Morlot,  and  Troyon  in  Switzerland  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  scientific  accuracy,  and  although  this  may  not  altogether 
apply  to  the  excavations  of  Hekekyan  Bey  in  Egypt  nor  to  the  computa- 
tions of  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  even  these  are  open  to  criticism. 
These  experiments  lie  rather  outside  of  accurate  supervision,  and  al- 
though I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  oomputations  to  which  they 
lead  are  not  exaggerated,  I  would  not  altogether  rely  upon  these 
foreign  results.  They  constitute,  however,  at  present  the  only  at- 
tempts chronolo^cally  to  determine  prehistorio  timee,  and  should  find 
grateM  acknowledgment,  even  if  unsuccessful. 
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In  the  abeeoce  of  a  chronologioal  determhi&tion  of  perioda,  we  must 
be  peniiitt«d  to  follow  a  method  appUed  to  geology.  We  do  not  in 
geology  ask  how  many  y«an  have  passed  Biuoe  this  or  that  stratum 
has  heen  formed,  and  for  the  umple  reason  that,  even  if  an  answer 
were  possible,  the  standard  at  one  command  is  insuffioieut.  What  we 
Bsk  is,  whether  a  stratum  has  been  fonoed  before,  after,  or  simul- 
taneonsly  with  another  g^ven  stratum  1  To  answer  this  question,  we 
pooaeaa  the  same  means  as  geology ;  and  these  must  be  applied  to 
determine  the  chronology  of  prehistoric  human  epooho.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  epodis  within  which  a  depout  belonging  to 
piehistorio  puioda  had  taken  place,  belongs  eioluwrely  to  the  geolo- 
gical method;  and  I  do  not  beutate  to  ascribe  many  of  ihe  oontradio- 
(jona  in  this  respect,  solely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  respective  authors 
of  the  proper  geological  method.  Tn  order  to  show  this,  let  ns  ex- 
amine the  means  applied  to  geology,  and  their  relative  value. 

The  geological  character  occupies  the  first  place.  Here  is  a  stratum 
of  red  sandstone  overiying  a  stratum  of  grey  limestone,  and  beneath 
a  layer  of  light  grey  lower  muschelkalk  (Wellenkalk).  At  some  dis- 
tance I  find  exactly  the  same  red  sandstone,  in  the  same  relative 
podtion  between  these  two  hmestone  strata  ;  surely  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  assume  that  the  two  sandstone  strata  had  been  deposited  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  the  same  relative  period,  before  the  light  grey  "Wel- 
lenkalk" and  the  smoky  grey  magnesia  limestone.  The  geological 
character  thus  partly  depends  upon  the  mineralogical  property,  and 
partly  npou  the  relative  position  to  other  known  strata.  This  cha- 
racter may  surely  be  appUed  to  the  determination  of  the  various  beds 
in  the  diluvium.  When  Prof.  Fuhlrott  shows  that  in  a  grotto  of  the 
Keander  valley  there  exists  a  lehmbed,  containing  a  number  of  fossil 
hones  and  rolled  flints,  and  that  this  layer  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  lehmbed  in  which  at  some  little  distance  the  &mous  Neander 
skull  has  been  found,  this  concoidance  of  the  geological  character 
i£fbrds,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  at  all  events  the  greatest  probability, 
that  the  Neander  skull  belongs  to  the  same  period  in  which  the 
Miimala  lived  wboBO  bones  were  found  in  the  so-called  Devil's  cham- 
ber. There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  geological  character 
has  a  dsim  to  great  importance,  provided  that  it  refera  to  localities 
st  Uttle  distances  fhnn  each  other,  and  manifestly  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions.  But  the  geologist  who,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
deposits  in  the  Devil's  chamber  and  the  Neander  grotto,  infers  their 
cmitemporaneous  formation,  owing  to  their  being  scarcely  one  kilo- 
meter distant  ^m  each  other,  this  same  geologist  would,  at  all 
events,  hesitate  to  extend  such  an  opinion  to  Belgian  or  Franconian 
grottos ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  experience  has  taught  him  that  de- 
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posits  of  more  or  less  variegated  lehm  with  rolled  fliDts,  may  bave 
takeo  place  in  ditTereat  looaliUes  at  different  periods.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  geological  method  finda  its  limits ;  applied  to  limited  spaces, 
it  affords  reliable  &cts,  which  may  lose  their  value  as  regards  diataot 
r^ona. 

I  look  upon  the  palnontological  character  as  affording  much  greater 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  inferences*  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
organic  remains  fbund  in  prehistoric  deposits.  Let  us  explain.  The 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants  upon  the  globe  is  not-  tJie  effect  of 
accident,  but  the  result  of  local  conditiona  and  historical  traditions. 
These  latter  afford  a  reason  why,  in  spite  of  favourable  conditions, 
eertain  animal  forms  have  not  been  developed.  I  must  show  by  an 
example  what  I  mean.  An  experience  of  three  centuries  has  shown 
that  America  is  an  excellent  field  for  horses ;  nerertheless  the  type  c^ 
Bolipeds  did  not  exist  in  that  part  before  its  discovery.  The  finding  of 
horse  bones  in  an  alluvial  bed  of  America,  would  therefore  irTesistibly 
show  that  this  bed  has  been  forming  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
by  Europeans ;  whilst  the  original  absence  of  the  horse  type  proyes  that, 
at  the  time  when  solipeds  were  developed  in  the  Old  World,  they  had 
no  access  'to  the  New  World.  The  extinct  species,  the  emigrated 
forms,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  domestic  animals 
gradually  acquired,  offer  a  like  certainty  in  relation  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a  relative  epoch,  as  the  horse  bones  in  the  above  example^ 
Their  bones  found  in  the  deposits,  are  speaking  witnesses  that  they 
existed  at  the  time  the  deposits  were  forming,  and  offered,  therefore, 
the  surest  indication  for  determining  that  period. 

This  applies  equally  to  plants.  The  changes  in  the  flora  of  Den- 
mark during  the  prehistoric  period  have  been  accurately  traced,  and, 
although  computed  by  the  elements  of  the  present  flora  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, they  are  still  determinative  for  certain  epochs.  The  same  may  be 
asserted  of  the  pile-work  periods  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Even  the 
relative  frequency  of  many  plants,  as  well  as  the  oultivation  of  edible 
phtnts,  portly  taken  from  Uta  primitive  flora,  partly  introduced  from 
other  countries,  may  serve  for  an  accurate  determination  of  definite 
periods.  The  continuation  of  such  researches,  as  pursued  by  Lortet, 
Riitimeyer,  Croizet,  and  Heer,  will  afford  important  contributions  to 
the  question  of  determining  the  periods  to  which  the  finds  belong. 

At  present  we  cannot  assign  to  the  anthropolo^cal  character, 
namely,  the  quality  of  the  human  bones,  and  especially  of  the  skuU, 
auch  importance  as  regards  the  determination  of  age,  as  possessed  by 
the  preceding  elements.  It  certainly  seems  that  already,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  man's  appearance  in  Central  Europe,  as  &r  ss  «re  know, 
several  cranial  types  opposed  each  other,  and  that  seveisl  of  these 
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types  Etuoceeded  each  other  in  the  peopling  of  certain  regions.  But, 
with  the  scanty  materiala  for  the  oraniology  of  the  olden  times,  and 
the  duration  of  the  TBiioas  cranial  types,  which  manifests  itself  by 
the  intcxmixture  of  immigranta  with  previously  existing  tribes,  the 
examination  of  a  ungle  or  of  sereral  crania  can  scarcely  lead  to  a 
sound  inference  regarding  the  relative  age  of  the  same,  llie  masterly 
invesitigations  of  His  and  Riitim'eyer  on  the  Swiss  cranial  types  and 
intermixtures  in  the  Romanic  districts,  show  what  iiiteFestiug  results 
may  be  obtained ;  but  they  give  no  aoourate  information  concerning 
tbe  period  in  which  these  cranial  types  appeared.  Let  us  instance 
that  much  talked  of  N^eander  skulL  Its  great  antiquity  is  proved,  as 
already  stated,  by  its  geological  character.  The  dispute  is  whether 
it  be  a  pathological  product,  an  abnormity  produced  by  premature 
^fnoBtosis,  or  a  normal  form.  The  balance  inclines  to  the  latter  view, 
for  there  are  many  skulb  presenting  an  early  closure  of  the  sutures, 
without  showing  the  particular  form  of  the  Neander  skull ;  and  there 
are  also  skaDs  very  much  approaohing  the  Neander  skull,  showing 
no  such  early  closure  of  the  sutures.  We  therefore  assume  that  the 
Neander  skull  belongs  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and  to  a  peouliai 
type.  Do  we,  then,  say  that  every  cranium  of  this  kind  which  may 
be  found  must  belong  to  that  period )  By  no  means.  This  Neander 
people  have  propagated  like  other  peoples ;  they  surely  have  inter- 
mixed more  or  less  with  other  tribes ;  aud,  although  it  has  disap- 
peared as  a  tribe,  be  it  by  gradual  extinction  or  by  transformation  d 
its  original  cranial  forms,  there  have  remained  remnants  which,  partly 
hy  atavism,  have  continued  down  to  a  recent  period. 

finally  there  eomes,  so  to  speak,  the  industrial  character,  which  is 
important  so  for,  inasmuch  as  the  introduction  of  metals,  of  bronze 
and  iron,  must  have  caused  a  great  revolution  in  the  public  and  do- 
mestic life  ot  man.  That  this  change  could  unly  be  gradual,  that  the 
old  implements  continued  in  use  for  a  long  time  after  more  perfect 
instruments  were  manufoctured  is  clear  enough.  We  have  seen  even 
in  our  lapidly-progresaing  period  that  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  our  government  than  to  change  domestic  arrangements. 
If  we  proceed  still  further,  and  endeavour  to  determine  different 
periods  from  the  polish  and  workmanship  of  stone  implements,  the 
results  win  scarcely  be  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  accurate 
investigation.  Man  with  every  progress  he  makes  has  a  desire  to  render 
his  existence  more  agreeabla  He  will  therefore  at  firat  hammer  away 
and  sharpen  the  edges  of  his  rude  hatchets,  then  polish  them;  he  will 
Uien  with  this  knife,  work,  carve  horn,  and  he  will  do  so  in  proportion 
as  his  struggle  for  existence  leaves  him  time  for  apparently  uaeless 
oocnpations.     But  as  in  our  present  civilisation  epoch  there  are  many 
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re^ons  where  man  requires  his  whole  time  for  the  aoqnirement  of  the 
necesBitles  of  existence,  so  most  it  in  greater  d^ree  have  been  in 
primitive  times ;  and  thiu  it  might  have  come  to  pass,  that  whilst  in 
one  district  civilieatioD  had  Buffioientlyprc^rsBsedfbrthe  maaafectare 
of  more  perfect  implements,  those  of  adjoining  diBtriots  were  atill  in  a 
rudimentary  condition.  Do  we  not  posaess  an  instance  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  aettlemente  of  Concise  on  the  Neufchatel  lake  and  the  im- 
plements of  Middle  and  Eastern  Switzerland !  If  these  eettlementa 
were  overljing  each  other,  if  above  the  rude  implements  of  Boben- 
hause  were  found  the  neatly  worked  implements  of  Concise,  it  would 
at  once  have  been  inferred  that  we  bad  before  us  two  suooeaBive 
culture  epoduL  Nevertheless  these  settlements  might  very  easUy 
have  co-existed,  although  in  one  civilisation  appears  to  have  made 
greater  progress  than  in  the  other. 

In  shortly  recapitulating  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  method 
to  be  applied  for  solving  the  problems  in  question,  we  come  to  this 
general  inference  ;  that  no  single  character  possesses  an  absolute 
value,  and  that  only  by  the  combination  of  all,  with  special  reference 
to  circumstantial  conditions  and  limited  localities,  valid  conclusions 
may  be  arrived  at.  When  the  facts  shall  have  aocumulated  to  such 
an  extent'th&t  they  embrace  countries  hitherto  unexplored,  and  of 
which  some  had  in  certain  respects  attained  d^;rees  of  civiliaation 
before  the  already  explored  r^oue,  then  shall  we  be  able  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  primseval  history  of  oar  species. 

We  must  now  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained. If  partly  in  contradiction  with  the  views  we  have  advanced, 
we  still  divide  them  into  sharply  demarcated  periods,  it  is  not  because 
we  believe  in  no  transitions  and  intermediate  periods,  but  simply 
from  the  necessity  of  succession  and  separation. 

If,  then,  we  speak  of  cave-bear  or  reindeer  periods,  we  protest  at 
the  outset  ag^nst  the  assumption  that  the  first  reindeer  was  bom  on 
the  day  the  last  cave-bear  died.  We  are  permitted  to  assume  that 
the  form  of  the  cave-bear  has  been  gradually  developed  into  that  of 
the  common  brown  bear ;  that  the  reindeer,  which  was  partly  oon- 
tempotaneous  with  the  cave-bear,  and  acquired  greater  importance 
for  man,  disappeared,  like  the  oave-bear,  but  gradually,  and  reUred 
very  slowly  fivm  the  south  to  its  present  habitation.  These  epochs 
we  denominate,  according  to  the  chief  character  they  represent, 
Ijansition  periods :  we  acknowledge  their  importance  as  forming  the 
central  reflex  of  a  long  period. 

The  oldest  traces  of  man,  if  they  can  be  attributed  to  him,  have 
been  laid  liare  by  M.  Desnoyers  in  the  sand  of  Saint-Preet,  near 
Chartres.     This  sand-pit  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the   Eure, 
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oorered  above  bf  lebm  of  oonsideTable  thickness ;  then  come  beds  of 
itilled  flints  and  rounded  blocks  of  sandstone,  pudding-stone,  vhit6 
sand,  minted  vitb  tolled  flints ;  tben  very  fine  sand  resting  upou 
ohaLk.  This  mode  of  stiatifioation,  tliai  of  the  Band  deposits  in  which 
the  booes  of  iargo  Tnamrtials  are  found,  is  unquestionably  older  than 
the  diluvial  fonnatioDS  ocouiring  in  this  country  or  in  other  districts 
of  Fiance,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  upper  tertiary  strata  found  in 
the  ralley  of  the  Arno,  in  France  and  England.  The  Norwich  crag 
and  the  deposits  of  Grays-Thuirock  and  Ilford  in  the  Thames  valley, 
which  at  all  events  were  formed  before  the  glacial  period,  belong  to 
the  same  period.  In  the  known  Norfolk  cliffs,  near  Cromer,  in  the 
■o-called  fcoest-bed,  and  unquestionably  underlying  the  glacial  mud, 
there  ore  found,  according  to  Lyell,  the  following  plants  as  datormined 
by  Heer:  Pinut  *j/ivettriM,  Fimu  Abia,  Tairut  ImaMla,  Frunus  tpinoia, 
Menyanthe*  trifoliata,  N-ymphiea  alba,  Suphar  luttwn,  CeraU^yUum 
nemorotoM,  Potamoyeton,  Alnui,  and  Quercut,  and  bonee  of  the  follow- 
ing animals,  as  determined  by  Falconer,  Owen,  and  others:  Skphaime- 
ridionalu,  BUphaaprimJ^enivt,  EUj^tai  atttiquut,  Rhinoeerot  Etrtueiu, 
SippopotamuM  {mq^orf)  Sw,  Equug  (Jotgilial),  Bos,  Cervutcapreolia  (t), 
and  other  species  of  Cervtu,  Arvicola  amphibia,  Ca*ior  trogontheriunif 
Ceufor  EuropiBUt,  and  Cetaeea.  In  the  valley  of  the  Amo  were  found, 
Elephat  meridumalii,  SAinocerot  leptorhintu,  Hippopotamua  m<yor, 
lai^  oxen,  stags,  and  one  horse,  all  differing  from  the  Bpedea  found 
in  the  alluvium.  At  St.-Pre6t  were  found,  EUphaa  meridumaiit, 
Shittoeeroi  l^tlorhimu,  Sippopotamtu  major,  several  species  of  deer, 
one  of  which,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  large  Irish  deer, 
was  called  Mtgaeeroi  cantutomm,  whilst  the  teeth  of  the  other  species 
of  deer  quite  resembled  those  found  in  the  Amo  valley ;  further,  one 
horse  and  one  species  of  ox,  correspondmg  with  those  found  m  the 
Amo  valley,  and  also  on  extinct  species  of  rodent  of  the  size  of  the 
beaver,  called  by  Laugel  CanodonUt  BoimileUi ;  there  obtains,  there- 
fore, despite  of  the  difference  in  localities,  a  concordance  between  the 
deposits,  so  that,  on  geological  principles,  the  contemporaneity  of 
these  deposits  in  England,  France  and  Italy  is  undoubted.  Whether 
these  deposits  are  belonging  to  the  upper  tertiary,  so-called  pliocene, 
or  to  the  diluvial  formation,  is  a  purely  theoretical  and  idle  question, 
inasmuch  as  the  division  of  the  formations  usually  adopted  in  geology 
are  purely  arbitrary.  But  the  relative  age  of  these  deposits  is  sharply 
demarcatod.  The  deposits  in  Norfolk  and  at  Soint-Frest  prove  that 
they  have  unquestionably  taken  place  before  the  glacial  period,  and 
before  su<di  formations  in  which  the  later  contemporariea  of  man — 
the  cave-bear,  the  mammoth  and  Rhinocerot  Uplorkinut — have  left  us 
their  bcoies. 
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If  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  man  were  as  convmoing  aa  thow 
for  the  age  of  these  animals,  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  great  antiquity. 
But  these  proofs  only  consist  of  carvings,  lines  and  stripes,  certain]; 
not  unhke  those  found  in  caves  and  kitt^en  middens  carved  on  the 
bones  with  flint  knives.  The  onmia  of  the  large  deer  are  ahnost  all 
at  the  root  of  the  antlers,  broken  as  &oq)  a  blow  on  the  frontal  bones, 
in  the  same  way  as  Steenstrup  has  found  in  certain  deposits,  and  as 
is  still  practised  by  the  Laplanders.  The  antlers  are  broken  into  two 
pieces,  apt  to  form  handles  of  implements.  The  incisiooa  are  specially 
marked  on  the  long  bones  of  the  elephant,  but  also  on  those  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotsmns.  That  thwe  incisions  existed  upon  the 
bones  befbre  they  were  covered  with  sand,  is  proved  by  the  sand 
being  fixed  in  the  incision,  so  as  to  refute  the  objection  raised  at  the 
Ecole  des  Mines  of  Paris,  that  these  incisions  vere  caused  by  scratch- 
ing the  bones  with  iron  instruments.  Besides  these  incisions,  there 
are  seen  in  these  bones  other  light  scratches,  which  Desnoyers  attri- 
butes to  the  flriction  of  flints. 

Whosoever  has  once  seen  bones  from  caves,  pile  works  and  kitchen 
middens,  from  which  the  flesh  and  the  tendons  had  been  removed  by 
stone-knives,  he  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  resemblance  to  the  incisions 
discovered  by  Desnoyers.  The  experiments  suggested  fay  Lyell  have 
however  established  that  similar  incisions  might  be  produced  by  large 
rodents,  and  as  such  rodents  are  not  altogether  absent  in  Saint-Preet, 
the  discoveries  of  Desnoyers  have  lost  much  of  their  validity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  existence  of  man  in  the  tertiary  period  It  must  certainly 
be  added  that  prejudice  only,  and  not  a  rational  contemplation  at 
nature,  can  adduce  well  grounded  reason  against  the  existence  of 
man  in  that  remote  period.  If  man  at  this  day  can  inhabit  the  same 
countries,  by  the  side  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus 
and  similar  beasts,  why  should  he  not  at  a  remote  period  have  found 
the  condition  of  his  existence  by  the  side  of  these  animals  1  This 
epoch  of  the  primeval  period,  if  it  should  be  confirmed,  mi^t  be 
called  the  epoch  of  the  southern  elephant  (Slephas  meridionaiii). 

Since  the  first  undoubted  traces  of  man  consist  of  rude  flint  imple- 
ments, so-called  hatchets  and  knives,  and  later  of  bones,  found  in  tlie 
diluvium  of  the  Somme  valley,  we  shall  treat  of  these  first.  These 
kinds  of  depc^ts  may  be  designated  as  the  epoch  of  the  cave-bear  and 
the  mammoth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  oil  such  deposits  of  Central  Europe,  in 
which  whole  skeletons  and  limbs  of  the  mammoth  and  the  fossil 
rhinoceros  are  found,  correspond  with  that  epoch  in  which,  around 
the  Alps,  the  glaciers  began  to  retira  But  if  this  be  a  fact,  donbta 
certtunly  may  arise  whether  these  diluvial  formations,  in  which  flint 
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implemente  ate  found,  roAll;  belong  to  the  mammoth  beds,  or  whether 
the  teeth  of  the  pachydennata,  and  other  bones  found  in  them,  might 
not  hare  been  carried  away  by  the  waters  from  other  localities  and 
deposited  in  the  spota  where  they  are  fi>iiiid.  The  geological  charac- 
ter was  tho^ore  doubted,  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  diluvium 
in  which  the  implements  were  fomuj  had  been  produced  from  the 
destruction  of  earlier  mammoth  beds,  and  was  oonseqnently  of  a  later 
origin.  But  as  the  diluvial  formations  in  the  river  valleys  present 
the  general  character  of  stream  formations,  as  Uiey  without  exception 
conust  of  rolled  flints,  sand  and  gravel,  and  present  that  confbsed 
stratification  peculiar  to  river  depoeits,  this  view  seemed  plauiuble. 
The  thickness  of  more  recent  strata  which  cover  the  sandbanks  oon- 
taining  flint  implements  could  not  well  be  invoked  as  a  proof  for  their 
age,  it  being  known  tb&t  rivers  frequently  change  their  beds,  and  may 
within  a  few  centuries  in  some  spots  accumulate  deposits,  whilst  in 
other  places  they  carry  off  huge  masBOB  in  order  to  redeposit  them 
lower  down  their  banks. 

The  geologists  who  had  studied  the  superficial  formations,  especially 
of  Prance,  had  a  fidl  right  to  invoke  the  parallelism  of  the  strata ; 
they  called  to  mind  that  the  various  deposits  in  a^joiniog  regions 
presented  the  same  succession  as  regards  the  compoution  of  the 
banks  of  variously  formed  rolled  flintsi  But  all  these  oonsiderations 
affi>rded  only  probability,  not  certiunty.  An  Italian  naturalist,  B. 
Gastaldi,  had  therefore  a  perfect  right  to  maintain  that  the  finding  of 
flint  hatchets  associated  with  mammoth  t«eth  does  not  prove  the  con- 
temporaneity of  these  deposits,  which  can  only  be  proved  if,  as  in 
Italy,  whole  skeletons,  or  at  least  all  the  bones  composing  them, 
are  found  In  one  spot.  Single  teeth  and  other  bones  may,  like  rolled 
flints,  be  carried  off  and  deported  elsewhere  by  streams,  whilst  the 
depomt  of  a  skeleton  or  bones  in  their  relative  position  proved  at 
least  tbaX  the  whole  body,  kept  together  by  akin,  mosdes,  and  unews, 
bad  been  deposited.  It  did  not  occur  to  B.  Gastaldi  that  when  he 
raised  this  objection  it  had  already  been  refuted  as  r^ards  the 
Somme  valley.  These  deposits,  at  Cavier's  time,  already  passed  for 
the  richest  localities  in  which  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  fossil 
rhinoceros  were  met  with ;  and  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  a 
Monsieur  Baillon  has,  in  the  sands  of  Menchecourt,  which  yielded 
many  atone  hatchets,  found  a  perfect  hind  foot  of  the  rhinoceros, 
the  bones  of  which  were  found  in  their  normal  position,  whence 
BuUon  justly  inferred  that  these  bones,  when  they  were  deposited, 
were  still  united  by  muscles  and  tendons.  The  skeleton  of  the 
whole  animal  to  which  this  foot  belonged  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  it     At  the  time  when  this  discovery  was  made  and  published, 
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the  existenoe  (rf  hatohets  in  the  same  bed  was  not  even  aoticipoted, 
nor  its  relation  to  later  disooTeriea. 

Very  reoentl;  a  perfectly  valid  oonfirmatton  of  thin  depoat  was 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzafiaree  at  Madrid,  in  the  vicinity  (rf 
San  Pedro,  by  Caaiano  de  Prada  The  stratification  is  as  follown 
lounediately  beneath  the  vegetable  earth  lies  a  confused  mass  of  sand 
and  rubbish,  with  fbv  rolled  fragments,  of  the  thieknesa  of  7  mMres 
and  80  oeDtimitres,  overlying  a  lehm  stratum  30  centirndtres  in  thick' 
neas  throughout.  Then  comes  a  layer  of  sandy  lehm  70  oenttmitree 
thick,  in  which,  in  the  year  18fi0,  was  found  an  almost  perfect 
skeleton  of  an  elephant,  the  bones  of  which  were  partly  in  their  rela- 
tive positions.  Abont  fbur  or  five  years  ago  were  found,  in  the  same 
stratum,  bones  of  a  mammoth  in  a  similar  condition.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  waters  whiob  deposited  this  bed  bad 
oairied  off  the  whole  bodies  of  these  elephants,  and  that  oonseqaently 
the  bed  was  deposited  at  the  period  when  elephants  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madrid.  Under  this  stratum  was  found  a  mass  of  rolled 
stones  three  m^res  in  thickness  from  the  underlying  tertiary  forma- 
tion, in  which  were  found  flint  hatchets  resembling  those  of  the  . 
Somme  volley,  being  neither  polished  nor  sharpened,  but  stdely 
formed  of  fractured  flint  lumps.  This  discovery  removed  every 
doubt  We  might,  from  the  overlying  strata  infer  that  the  man  who 
made  the  flint  hatchets  existed  even  before  the  mammoth,  were  it  not 
that  we  find  everywhere  proo&  that  the  beds  which,  beneath  present 
rolled  flints,  but  above  a  finer  material,  have  been  formed  in  the  same 
epoch,  although  in  different  succeswve  times. 

The  geoI(^cal  character  of  this  first  epoch  being  determined,  the 
palfeontulogical  character  is  no  less  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
long  upon  this.  In  my  Lecturet,  I  have  stated  that  the  mammoth, 
the  fossil  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  fossil  horse,  the  large 
beaver,  characterise  these  beds;  and  that,  besides  them,  several 
species  of  deer,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  are  not  rare  in  the  diluvial 
formations;  while  the  cave  animals,  suoh  as  bear,  hyeena,  tiger,  and 
leopard,  belonging  to  extinct  animals,  are  rarely  found  in  the  diln- 
num,  but  mostly  in  caves.  Doubts  might  certunly  arise  as  regards 
the  contemporaneity  of  these  deposits,  were  it  not  that  in  the  dilu- 
vium large  bones  of  camivora  have  been  found,  whilst  in  the  caves 
the  bones  of  pachydermata  and  ruminants  were  met  with,  which  had 
been  evidently  imported  there  by  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  bones  still  bear 
evidence  of  the  traces  of  their  fonnidable  teeth.* 

*  In  a  little  work  b;  M.  Trojon  [B4cTiere\f  tw  VAge  de  pierr^  qualemaire, 
etc.)  whicli  baa  just  readied  me,  I  find  a  note,  aooording  to  which  Laiiet  MJX 
divides  tha  first  period  into  four  different  epoolu — ttiat  of  the  cave-bear,  of 
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I  moBt  at  the  same  time  repeat,  that  many  of  the  extinct  spocies 
wUch  wie  find  in  Central  Europe,  have  gradually  retired  to  the  north, 
where  probably  they  existed  longer  than  in  Centtal  Europe ;  whilst 
other  ftnifwl",  like  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  the  aurocha,  the  musk-ox,  the 
gulo,  the  myoxua,  the  maitnat,  the  ibex,  and  the  chamois,  have  partly 
retired  to  the  north,  and  partly  to  the  mountains,  where  they  still 
live  ;  others  again,  like  the  stag,  the  wolf,  sereial  species  of  oxen  and 
swine,  have  remained,  and  live  among  us  either  in  a  wild  or  domesti- 
cated condition.  Whilst  these  facts  prove  that  the  epocuhs  of  the 
cave-bear  and  the  mammoth  wero  richer  in  mummula  than  the  pre- 
sent epoch,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gradual  extinction 
and  retirement  of  the  various  speoies  within  an  epoch  of  long  dura- 
tion, afford  us  the  means  of  separating  individual  sections  of  time. 
The  finding  of  remains  of  extinct  fti^imnlff  in  Central  Europe,  will  thus 
enable  ua  to  separate  the  earli^t  epoch,  that  of  the  mammoth  and 
cave-bear. 

On  searching  for  Bnthropologioal  character  in  the  deposits  of  the 
diluvium,  it  is  reduced  to  the  celebrated  jaw  of  Moulin-Quignon, 
and  to  the  cranium  latterly  found  there,  the  description  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  expect.  The  other  scanty  remains  of  bones  and  teeth, 
which  ate  found  here  and  there,  do  not  possess  any  importance  as 
r^iarde  the  determination  of  race. 

The  indostrial  character  is  confined  to  the  various  flint  implements. 
Despite  many  objections,  they  have  proved  themselves  works  of  art. 
Th^  show  everywhere  the  some  character,  prceenting  no  traces  of 
polish  or  grinding,  rudely  struck  off  from  flints,  and  have  beei^urther 
worked  according  to  the  form  given  them  by  accident  or  a  skilful 
direction  of  the  blow.  But  heaven  forbid  that  we  should,  from  this 
tha  Duumnoth,  of  the  reindeer,  and  of  the  auroohi ;  a  diriaion  which  Lartet 
fint  proposed  in  bis  description  of  the  grotto  of  Anrigiiac.  I  most  confeu 
not  to  nndeistand  the  grounds  npou  which  this  diTiaiou  rests.  Cave-bear 
■nd  tnanunoth  have  always  been  found  associated.  Schmerling  enomsratee 
Qie  maminoth  and  the  rhinoceros  among  the  remains  of  the  Belgian  bone 
csTBs.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  animals  appeared  SDCces- 
■ive^,  or  that  one  became  extinct  before  the  other.  The  finding  of  whole 
nsnunotbs  and  rhinoceros  in  the  107  Siberian  dilaviom,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  proof  that  they  became  extinct  later.  We  shonld  probably  in  onr  region 
have  found,  instead  of  skeletons,  the  entire  bodies  of  elephants,  if  here  the 
ice  had  increased  instead  of  decreasing.  This  also  applies  to  the  distinction 
of  the  two  other  epochs,  those  of  the  reindeer  and  the  aorochs.  Both  oecai 
with  the  oave-bear  and  the  mammoth  (Schmerling  fonnd  reindeer  antlers  in 
the  Bdgian  caves).  Both  retired  to  the  north,  and  have,  like  the  hnman 
ipecieB,  ontlived  their  former  contempororiee.  The  anrochs  seems  in  France  to 
have  lived  even  later  than  the  reindeer ;  but  we  know  of  no  facts  affoiding 
a  Htis&tclory  proof  that  the  aurochs,  after  the  retirement  of  the  reindeer, 
daraetariBCS  a  speciBl  prehistoric  epoi^ 
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cirounutance,  conclude  that  all  such  rudely  worked  fiint  implementa, 
or  their  cast  away  nuclei,  belong  on  this  sole  ground  to  the  first 
epoch.  Already,  in  the  earliest  period  of  human  society,  there  mast 
Iu,Te  obtained  a  certain  division  of  labour;  and  many  spots  where 
many  implements  were  found  are  justly  looked  upon  as  manufactories 
where  the  stonemen,  as  we  may  call  them,  first  rudely  worked  suit- 
able flints,  in  order  subsequently,  perhaps,  to  polish  and  grind  them 
with  ears  for  handles,  etc.  Where  other  characters  for  determining 
the  age  are  wanting,  we  are  perfeotly  Justified  in  suspending  our  judg- 
ment, as  regards  the  antiquity  both  of  the  rude  implements  and  of 
the  nuclei  &om  which  they  were  struck  off,  until  other  proofe  are 
fortbooming.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention-  the  large  flint  nuclei, 
the  so-called  butterstunes  of  Grand  Pressigny,  which  hare  given  rise 
to  BO  lively  a  discnssion  between  some  members  of  the  Academy  and 
a.  de  Mortillet  These  large  blocks,  of  peculiar  grain  and  quality, 
from  which  long  flint  knives  had  evidently  been  struck  ofi*,  of  which 
some  have  recently  been  found  under  the  vegetable  earth,  were  by 
some  members  looked  upon  as  the  remnants  of  a  large  manufactory 
of  gun-flints,  which  had  existed  on  that  spot  within  a  comparatively 
recent  time.  This  assertion  was  succeasFiilly  refuted  by  competent 
judges,  such  as  Penguilly  rHaridon,  director  of  the  Paris  artillery 
museum,  and  Mr.  John  Evans,  both  on  historical  and  manu&ctuiing 
grounds.  I  have  myself,  after  inspectmg  the  fragments  collected  by 
M.  de  Uortillet,  become  convinced  that  the  fabrication  of  gun-flints 
by  means  of  steel  instruments,  which,  from  the  invention  of  the  flint- 
lock down  to  the  introduction  of  percuasion-caps,  obtained  in  Fnutoe 
and  England,  never  left  remnants  like  those  butterstones.  The  latter 
are  frequently  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  consist  of  a  peculiar 
coarse-grained  flint  with  a  waxy  lustre,  and  was  from  its  toughness 
unfit  for  gun-flints.  It  has,  moreover,  been  shewn  from  the  archives 
that  a  gun-flint  manufactory  had  never  existed  near  Pressigny.  Such 
butterstones  have,  moreover,  frequently  been  found  in  walls  erected 
long  before  the  use  of  gun-flints.  But,  whilst  all  this  militates  agunst 
the  modem  origin  of  these  flint  knives,  of  which  many  are  found  tn 
the  vicinity,  it  must,  ou  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that  the  poeition 
in  which  they  are  found  afibrds  no  satisfaotoiy  proof  that  these  rem- 
nants of  a  flint  manu&ctoiy  belong  to  the  mammoth  epoch.  The 
circumstance  that  some  polished  fragments,  as  stated  by  Evans,  were 
found  in  the  vicinity,  raUier  proves  that  they  belong  to  a  later  period. 
I  merely  mention  this  instance,  to  show  how  cautious  we  should  be 
positively  to  determine  the  age  from  few  facts,  and  a  single  charac- 
ter not  universally  valid.  A  flint  knife,  intended  to  be  polished, 
must  necessarily  be  first  struck  off;  and  the  find  of  suoh  flakes,  as 
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veil  aa  their  nuclei,  does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  Bubaequentlj 
poliahed.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  here  no  mora  of  the  many  flint  im- 
plements fbnnd  in  difi'erent  apoU,  partly  on  the  BUi&ce,  or  in  the 
Tegetable  earth,  or  in  sand  and  gravel  beds.  Further  observation  may, 
perhaps,  by  tlie  addition  of  other  more  positive  characters,  ass^  to 
them  a  definite  place  in  history  ;  but,  until  such  characters  ara  found, 
we  should  take  all  these  finds  ad  rtfenndum,  and  rather  confess  our 
ignorance,  than  enter  into  discussion  on  sutgects  which  as  yet  have 
acquired  no  scientific  certainty. 

[Tq  be  eontitmed.^ 


THE  FOSSIL  HUMAN  JAW  FROM  SUFFOLK. 
Bt  ROBBET  H.  COLLTEE,  M.D. 


At  tbe  instigation  of  Vioe-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.B.,  I  was 
induced  to  exhibit  to  the  Fthnologioal  Society  of  London  in  April 
1863,  a  fossil  or  coprolite  human  jaw,  whioh  was  found  by  the 
workera  employed  itt  excavating  coproUtes  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

The  jaw  was  purchased  from  the  finder  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  drug- 
gist, of  Ipswich,  for  the  suni  of  2«,  Gd.,  who  called  my  attention  to  it 
at  the  time,  1B55.  A  small  portion  of  the  bone  was  filed  off,  whi^, 
on  the  application  of  heat,  emitted  a  sli^t  odour  peculiar  to  burnt 
gelatine,  showing  conclusively  that  the  whole  of  the  animal  matters  <rf 
the  bone  had  not  been  fosailised.  As  this,  to  my  mind,  is  no  criterion 
that  the  bone  did  not  belong  t^  a  period  coeval  with  extinct  niii.inmii.l«^ 
I  was  very  anxious  to  become  the  possessor  of  this  "coprolite  jaw." 
The  specific  gravity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  recent  bone  of  the 
like  me,  it  being  infiltrated  throughout  its  entirety  with  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  soiface  presents  peculiar  metallic  lustre.  The  condyloid 
processes  are  one-and-half  inches  distant  from  the  alo,  and  from  the 
condyles  to  the  posterior  angular  protuberance  it  recedes  frill  45°,  and 
the  same  receding  angle  is  shown  from  the  mentum  prominens  to  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  incisor  teeth  ; 
the  bone  probably  was  that  of  a  female  of  small  stature,  and  as  the 
alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw,  where  the  incisor  teeth  were  inserted,  is 
closed,  and  the  molar  teeth  ground  down,  I  am  of  opinion  that  "  the 
humau"  tore  the  food  prior  to  mastication  by  the  molars.  The 
cranium  of  this  jaw  must  have  been  very  small,  with  a  contracted  low 
frootal  region.  I  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  "copro- 
lite jaw"  is  the  oldest  relio  of  the  human  animal  in  existence,  as  its 
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oondition  correBponds  in  every  respect  with  the  ooproUtea  in  whose 
contact  it  was  found.  Mr.  Taytor  presented  the  "  ooproUte  jaw"  to 
Sir  Thomas  Beaver,  Bart,  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  poBBeBsion  it  lenuuned 
until  Uaroh  1857,  when  he  kindly  forwarded  it  to  me.  I  took  it 
forthwith  to  my  fidend  Professor  Quekett,  who  was  then  curator  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  who  after  having  carefully  examined  it,  sud,  "this 
is,  indeed,  a  cnrioug  bone  ;  it  belonged  to  a  very  low  race ;  I  would  wish 
Mr.  Oveu,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  see  it."  I  accordingly  took  it  to 
Profeefior  Owen,  who  kept  it  for  two  years  without  coming  to  any  at- 
pretxd  opinion.     In  1859  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Prestwich. 

In  April  1863,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  "On  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,"  I  wrote  to  Professor  Huxley  a  ^ort  history  of  the 
"  coprohte  jaw."  In  the  meantime  Sir  E.  Belcher  called  on  me,  stating 
that  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  goii^  to  read  a  paper  on  "  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind"  at  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  urged  me  to  accompany 
him,  and  bring  the  "coprolite  jaw." 

After  the  paper,  a  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  and  Professor  Busk  took  part.  At  this  time  the 
whole  scientific  world  waa  very  much  interested  in  the  discovery  of 
the  "Abbeville  jaw"  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  drift  of  the 
Somme  Valley,  in  contact  with  flint  baches  or  languea  de  cbats. 

Profeesca-  Busk,  whom  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at  the 
time,  pronounced  the  *'coprolite  jaw"  in  the  most  summary  m&uner 
to  be  "the  jaw  of  some  old  woman,  perhaps  &om  some  Roman  burial 
ground,"  and  also  said  that  the  "Abbeville  jaw"  had  been  proved  to 
tie  a  deception  practised  by  the  workmen  on  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes. 
EveTycine  present  at  this  juncture  looked  on  me  as  an  impostor  or  a 
fool  for  having  had  the  rank  temerity  to  have  dared  to  foster  on  such 
authorities  and  experts  "my  jaw,"  without  prestige  or  imberalded  by 
Eama  I,  however,  sMd  mentally,  this  "  old  woman's  jaw"  shall  "be 
heard,-"  but  to  vindicate  the  facta  at  that  moment  waa  out  of  the 
question.  The  tide  had  turned  against  me.  I  enjoyed  a  private  laug^ 
at  the  perversity  of  even  the  highest  apostles  of  the  science  of  geo- 
logy, hitherto  proscribed  by  the  bigotted  and  intolerant,  I  waa  oon- 
BoiouB  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "coprolite  jaw." 

Neit  morning  Professor  Huxley  called  at  my  house  and  pronotmced 
the  "coprohte  jaw"  to  be  a  "most  extraordinary  specimen,"  I  gave  it 
to  him,  BO  that  a  careful  examination  should  be  made,  and  received 
the  fc^owing : — 

"  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  May  2, 1863. 

"  Mt  Deak  Sir, — My  firieud  Mr.  Busk  has  taken  your  remarkable 
Specimen  in  hand,  aud  I  wilt  ask  him  to  inform  you  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  may  arrive.     No  doubt,  as  I  stated  when  you  wete 
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BO  good  as  to  allow  me  tlie  jaw,  it  has  8ome  peculiar  oharacters,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  me  in  themselvea  adequat«  to  lead  tne  to 
ascribe  the  bone  to  an  extinct  or  aberrant  race  of  maukiad,  and  the 
condition  of  the  bone  is  not  such  as  I  should  expect  a  crag  foeail  to  be. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"T.    H.    HOXLBT. 

"Dr.  CoUyer." 
The  "AbbeviUe  jaw "  oontrorer^  enlisted  at  this  moment  all  tlie 
most  eminent  anthropologists  of  Europe.  The  principal  disputants 
were,  in  England,  Messrs.  Hugh  Falconer,  Busk,  Preatwich,  and 
Evans;  in  France,  MM.  Qaatre&ges,  Delesse,  Desnoyers,  Lartet, 
Oaudry,  Lyman,  Fictet,  and  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Messrs.  Preetwich 
and  Evans  undertook  to  show  that  the  flint  implements  were  of 
modem  fabrication,  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Busk,  that  the  "  Abbeville 
jaw"  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  animal  matter,  aa  to  pro- 
noimce  the  bone  to  be  comparatively  modem  when  compared  with  the 
drift  with  which  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  found. 

The  "  coprolit«  jaw"  was  considered,  both  by  Drs.  Falconer  and 
Busk,  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  token  hy  them  to  Paris,  bo 
SB  to  diow  the  French  savans  that  a  haman  jaw  bvourably  situated 
oonld  be  infiltrated  with  a  metaUio  substance ;  and  in  the  repriut  of 
a  pamphlet  from  the  yalural  Hutory  Renew,  July  1863  : — 

"  An  account  of  the  proceedinga  of  the  late  Conference  held  in 
Aance  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  asserted 
discovery  of  a  human  jaw  in  the  gravel  at  Moulin  Qo^on  near 
Abbeville,  with  notes  by  H.  Falconer,  M.D. ;  George  Bu^  F.R.S.; 
W.  a  Carpenter,  M.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society." 
At  note  37,  in  referring  to  the  "  ooprolite  jaw,"  I  find  these 

"The  specimen  it  a  very  remarkable  lower  jaw  of  a  human  mAjeet 
now  belonging  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Collyer.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been 
(bond  in  the  gravel  heap  of  a  ooprolite  pit  near  Ipswich ;  although 
retaining  a  portion  of  its  gelatine,  it  is  infiltrated  through  and  through 
with  iroa  The  Haversian  cords  are  filled  with  red  oiide,  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  fang  shows  that  the  ivory  is  portly  infiltrated  with  the 
asme  metal.  This  specimen  proves  that  the  homau  jaw,  if  favourably 
placed,  is  equally  susceptible  of  impregnation  with  metallic  matter  as 
the  bones  of  any  other  mammaL 

*'  (Signed)  "  H.  Falookeb, 

"G.  BnsK." 

The  term  fossil  has  been  used  to  designate  a  total  conversion  of  a 
substance  into  mineral  matter.  Now,  it  ia  exactly  in  the  correct  use 
of  this  word  that  the  whole  question  rests.  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  bone  of  a  deer,  which  was  found  in  the  diluvium  on  the  bare  rook, 
twenty-three  feet  below  tiie  surface,  with  the  bones  of  ths  mastodon, 
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but  tlie  presence  of  gelatine  ia  at  onoe  diaooTered  on  (tubmitting  b 
portitm  of  the  bone  to  the  action  of  fire  i  it  is,  therefOTO,  not  an  in&l- 
Itble  teat  as  to  the  preBumed  age  of  a.  bone  that  it  conttuna  or  not  a 
portion  of  its  gelatine. 

It  now  appears  that  the  preaervation  of  the  gelatine  itself,  or  ita 
deatruction,  depends  in  a  great  measure  in  accordance  with  the  earthy 
or  metallic  mattor  with  which  the  bone  happens  to  be  in  contact..,  I 
have  found  portiona  of  the  same  bone  perfectly  fossilised,  whilst  other 
parts  indicated  the  presence  of  gelatine.  It  is  now  admitted,  as  the 
result  of  experiment,  that  bonea  of  recent  animals,  introduced  into 
old  depouta,  may  assume  in  a  comparative  abort  time  the  oonditiona 
of  the  bone  of  extinct  animals ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
doubted fosail  bones  of  extinct  animals,  may,  under  cert^n  conditions, 
present  a  large  amount  of  animal  matter.  In  the  Uuaeum  of  Natural 
Hiatoiy,  Philadelphia,  the  bonea  of  the  megalonyr  and  the  extinct 
peccary  remain  in  a  condition  nearly  unchanged.  Very  little  of  the 
gelatine  haa  been  loat,  nor  a  particle  of  the  mioeral  matter  added. 

Many  of  the  humau  bonos  found  by  Dr.  Lund  in  the  ossiferous 
caves  of  Brazil  were  petrified  in  the  same  manner,  and  otTered  the  * 
same  metallic  break,  and  were  penetrated  with  the  same  ferruginous 
matter  as  the  bonea  of  extinct  animals  with  which  they  were  found 
aasoclated.  The  same  as  the  "  ooprolite  jaw"  was  impregnated,  like 
the  coprolites,  with  which  it  was  found.  Sir  C.  Lyell  says,  in  his 
EltaienU  of  Otology,  1852  :— 

"  The  large  amount  of  animal  matter  in  the  tuska,  teeth,  and  bones 
of  some  of  these  fossil  mammalia  ia  truly  astonishing ;  it  amounts,  in 
some  cases,  aa  Dr.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  be  27  per 
cent.,  so  that  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by  acids 
the  form  of  the  bone  remains  perfect,  and  the  mass  of  animal  matter 
is  almost  as  firm  as  a  recent  bone  subjected  to  similar  treatment." 

Who  would  infer,  because  of  the  existence  of  Uie  animal  matter, 
that  the  hones  had  been  recently  buried  or  were  comparatively 
modem T  "These  fossil  mammalia"  inhabited  the  earth's  aurfece 
coeval  with  a  huaum  being  whose  type  was  suited  to  the  then  state 
of  things.  Prior  to  the  last  great  convulsion  or  catastrophe  which 
entirely  removed  all  life,  the  gelatine  in  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
mastodon,  megatherium,  megalonyi,  glyptodon,  or  mylodon,  is  not  ad- 
duced as  an  ai^ument  that  these  bones  are  of  recent  date,  therefore, 
why  should  it  be  made  use  of  when  appUed  to  the  human  bone  ) 

la  the  structure  of  one  hone  in  any  wise  different  from  the  other, 
whether  of  the  mastodon  or  of  a  man,  that,  under  like  conditions,  it 
would  not  present  the  like  infiltration  of  metalhc  mattor  entirely  or  in 
part)  It  occurs  to  me  that,  when  the  difference  is  made,  the  dis- 
putant is  saorifioing  science  to  preoonoeived  notions  and  pr^udioea 
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M.  Quatre&ges  says : — 

"The  presenoe  of  gelaUne,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  been  demon- 
idnted  in  Tariooa  bones,  properly  so-called  belonging  to  fossils,  moob 
more  ancient  than  tbe  dituTium  can  be  hy  any  poaaibility." 

It  is  only  within  a  few  yean  that  tbe  bonee  of  a  foBsil  monkey 
were  dificovered. 

^  C.  Lyell  Bays  : — 

"At  Kyeon,  a.  few  milea  east  of  Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  eocene  clay 
twelre  feet  thick  underlies  the  red  crag.  Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  i^ 
yellow  and  white  eond  of  conaidemble  interest  in  consequence  of  many 
peculiar  fossils  contained  in  it.  Its  geoli^cal  position  is  probably  the 
lowest  part  of  the  London  clay  proper.  In  this  sand  has  been  found 
tbe  /iri  example  of  a  fossil  quadnimanous  animal  disooTered  in  Great 
Britain,  namely  the  teeth  and  part  of  a  jaw,  shown  by  Mr.  Owen  to 
belong  to  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macacue.  It  was  not  imttl  1636 
that  the  existence  of  any  fossil  quadrumana  had  been  brought  to 
light."" 

Now  comes  the  mental  etrug^e — the  monkey  having  been  found  as 
eiisting  at  a  prior  condition  to  that  which  now  exists  of  the  earth — 
why  should  not  man  1 

The  question  is  severe,  but  must  be  put.  What  are  the  conditions 
which  admit  of  the  monkey  and  mammals  enjoying  life  that  would 
not  also  equaUy  admit  of  man  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  at  a 
corresponding  period  1 

P^faape  man,  in  his  highest  order  of  development,  could  not  then 
have  fiourisfaed  ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  a  state  of  the  earth  congenial 
to  purely  animal  existence,  though  not  fitted  to  mental  functions  as 
we  now  manifest  them. 

M.  Pictet  says,  with  regard  to  fossil  man  : — 

"The  question  may  be  put — At  what  period  has  man  appeared  upon 
the  earth  t  What  was  the  geological  state  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  1 
What  animal H  lived  at  that  period  f 

A  precise  answer  to  these  questions  would  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
nred.  We  cannot  arrive  at  that  point,  though  we  are  much  nearer  than 
we  appeared  some  years  ago.  When  tbe  earth  was  sufficiently  cooled 
vegetation  was  produced  on  the  emerged  continents,  after  which  the 
bat  zoological  creation  took  place,  and  animals,  differing  from  most  of 
those  which  now  exist,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Elevations  and  depressions  modified  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
either  by  convulsions  aimilar  to  those  which  had  occasioned  them,  or 
by  organic  laws  governing  the  world  and  not  yet  understood,  the  beings 
then  living  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  otheis.     These  phenomena, 

*  Prof.  Owen  hai  riiioe  admitted  this  "  monkeT"  to  be  actoallj  a  amall 
paefajderm,  allied  to  the  pig  {HyTacotherinm). — Editok. 
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or  something  like  them,  hare  occnired  repeatedlj',  and  thus  numerouR 
popuiationa  have  succeeded  each  other.  Each  of  these  has  left  its 
remains  or  vestigoB  in  strata  formed  at  different  periods.  These  re- 
mains are  "the  medals  of  creation,"  which,  with  data  furnished  by 
geoli^,  enaUe  us  to  read  the  past  history  of  the  glohe — the  existence 
of  at  least  thirty  different  epochs,  more  or  less  distinct,  and  in  each  we 
recognise  a  different  Flora  or  Fauna.  The  moat  vivid  imagination 
cannot  conceive  the  vast  ages  or  eras  of  time  requisite  for  the  succes- 
sion of  these  phenomena  in  which  all  these  populations  were  developed 
in  particular  zones. 

As  i-egards  the  history  of  man,  we  need  not  occupy  ouiselves  with 
these  remote  periods,  we  may  take  as  a  starting  point  the  fonnation  of 
the  deposits  of  the  tertiaiy  period.  These  deposits,  known  as  the  Plio- 
cene, are  those  in  which  for  the  first  time,  the  mammal  population  con- 
tain the  remans  of  such  species  as  are  limilar  to  those  now  existing. 

At  the  termination  of  the  tertiary  period  commenced  the  diluTium. 
Now  it  was  that  we  find  the  remains  of  animals  similar  to  those  which 
now  exist,  and  some  which  are  extinct.  Did  man  live  contemporaneous 
with  the  cave  bear,  the  mammoth,  and  others  like  mammals? 

The  laws  of  the  universe  have  never  changed.  The  remotest  star 
or  sun,  which  is  a  million  times  the  size  of  our  planet,  is  governed  l>y 
the  identical  laws  which  regulate  our  condition.  Uniformity  tind 
consistence  in  the  operations  of  nature  show  that  eveiy  form  of 
matter  under  like  circumstances  will  re-exist,  whether  it  be  a  crystal, 
a  plant,  or  a  mammoth. 

The  many  alternate  contractions,  upheavings,  and  vast  dismember- 
nient£  of  the  entire  earth's  sui&ce,  having  ages  of  comparative  rest 
intervening  in  each  of  these  epochs,  the  various  conditions  of  vegetable 
and  anirruLl  existence  have  been  developed.  Should  the  world  to- 
morrow undergo  another  entire  disrupture  so  as  again  to  destroy  all 
life,  the  same  inherent  power,  incidental  to  its  particular  condition, 
would  again  people  the  globe  with  the  various  races,  each  compatible 
to  the  zones  especially  fitted  for  their  existence. 

How  many  times  the  earth  has  been  previously  to  the  present  in- 
habited and  repeopled,  it  is  impossible  to  even  form  a  conjecture.  It, 
however,  may  be  admitted  as  a  fact  that  it  only  requires  a  specifio 
condition  whether  electrical,  caloricol,  or  chemical,  we  are  sure  to  have 
a  definite  efiiect.  The  great  convulsions  of  the  world  are  accompanied 
by  conditions  perfectly  adequate  to  produce  every  form  of  life  with 
which  we  are  cognisant.  No  one  who  is  not  intellectually  blind,  but 
must  have  observed  the  remarkable  adaptation  to  locality  which  cveiy 
form  of  life  possesses,  from  the  minutest  ommalculee,  IS7  millions  of 
whom  only  weigh  one  grain,  to  the  development  of  the  highest  form 
of  life,  is  exhibited  in  man  of  the  temperate  zonca         i      -   ^„|p 
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The  diflooTery  of  humftn  fmsils  has  uow  become  BO  frequent  that  no 
one  who  has  U^en  the  trouble  to  carefully  investigate  the  facts  wiU 
attempt  to  dispute  that  man  did  really  exist  at  an  ante-histonc  period, 
and  coeral  with  extinct  mammals. 

My  dear  friend  Dr.  Uorton  of  Philadelphia,  said,  in  1850  : — 

"  There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  existence  of  man  in  the 
fossil  state.  We  have  already  several  well  authenticated  cases,  and 
we  are  hourly  looking  for  more,  even  from  the  upper  stratified  rocks. 
Why  may  we  not  dkoover  them  iu  the  tertiary  deposits,  and  in  the 
cretaceous  beds,  or  even  in  the  oolites.  Contrary  to  ail  preconceived 
opinions,  the  latter  strata  have  already  afforded  the  remains  of  several 
marsupial  aninti^lii  which  have  surprised  geologists  almost  as  much  as 
if  they  discovered  the  bones  of  man  himself." 

A  foesil  human  skeleton  is  in  the  museum  at  Quebec  ;  it  was  dug 
out  ot  the  solid  schist  rock  in  making  the  foundations  for  the  Citadel. 
This  specimen  I  have  examined,  and  it  coireapouds  in  structure  to 
the  foBsil  bones  of  extinct  mammalia. 

To  revert  to  the  "coprolite  jaw,"  it  was  found  under  circumstanoea 
which  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  no  artificial  means  could  have 
been  employed  so  as  to  cause  the  permeation  of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  be- 
sides the  other  peculiarities  of  the  jaw  itself,  all  go  to  prove  most  con- 
clusively to  my  mind  that  it  belonged  to  a  prehiatorio  human  being, 
whoee  head  was  swfdlowed  by  a  huge  carnivore,  and  the  jaw  was  ex- 
cremented  with  otlier  matters,  the  ducts  of  digeedon. 

The  ooprolitea  are  unquestionably  the  excrementary  deposition  of 
animals  who  lived  on  sharks  and  whales,  as  we  discover  immense 
quantities  of  the  teeth  of  the  former  and  the  bones  of  the  ear  of  the 
latter,  besides  undigested  bonea  of  fish  are  discovered  in  many  of  the 
uoprolites. 

The  "old  woman's  jaw"  has  had  her  revNige. 

With  true  philosophic  spirit,  and  consistent  with  the  high  character 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  strictest  sense,  Professor  Busk  sent  me  the 
following : — 

"  15,  Harley  Street,  August  19th,  1863. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  the  jaw  from  Dr.  Falconer,  and 
now  forward  it  to  you,  with  many  thanks  for  the  liberal  use  you  have 
allowed  us  to  make  of  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  that  it  has 
been  much  injured  by  the  rough  treatment  we  have  submitted  it  to. 
In  oU  cssentijd  respects  it  is  much  as  it  was,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  compare  its  interior  as  well  as  exterior  with 
other  bones.  Having  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  examining  the 
bone,  I  have  considerably  modified  the  opinion  I  hastily  expressed  at 
the  Gthuplogical  Society.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  very  diferent  from  on 
ordinaiy  churchyard  bone,  though,  of  course,  without  any  relation  as 
regards  age  with  the  fossil  hones  nf  the  coprolite  benle  ;  it  is  of  vn-ff 

I,,  ..,  ,Wooi;lc 
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greai  anti^itjf,  and  it  ia  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  great  amount 
of  iron  it  contains,  thougli  still  retaining  about  8  per  cent,  of  animal 
matter.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  not  of  the  portentous  anti- 
quity it  vould  have  claimed,  haid  it  been  cotemporary  of  Elephcu 
meridionalUfthB  "coprolite  jaw"  fairly  clflinw  a  considerable  age,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  bron^t  it  under  notice, 
and  for  the  hberal  way  in  which  you  have  allowed  it  to  be  examined. 
*'  Believe  me,  very  truly, 

"GfiOBOE  BOBK. 

"  E.  H.  Conjer.  Eaq.,  M.D." 

Nothing  more  could  be  expected  from  Professor  Busk ;  when  he 
aaya  the  coprolite  jaw  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  he  admits  the  whole 
question. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  add  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Taylor,  which 
completes  the  history  of  this  reaUy  extraordinary  specimen  : — 

"  97,  Fore  Street,  IpBwioh,  November  18th,  1S66. 

"  Dear  Dootob, — I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  from  you 
this  morning.  If  I  had  known  you  were  residing  in  Boulogne-aur-Mer, 
and  had  possession  of  'the  jaw,'  I  would  have  <^ed  upon  you  on  my 
way  to  the  Pyrenees  last  yeiir,  in  order  to  have  had  another  good  look 
at  the  bone,  which  certainly  must  be  of  the  same  age  ae  the  coprolite 
in  which  it  was  found. 

"The  history  of  the  matter,  so  for  as  I  know.  Is  veiy  short. 

"From  what  I  could  learn  at  the  time,  from  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  whom  I  bought  it,  it  came  from  the  coprolite  pit  on  the 
&rm  of  Mr.  Laws  at  Foxhall,  about  four  miles  from  Ipswich,  and  was 
thrown  out  at  Mr.  Packard's  manure  factory  with  the  coproUto  from 
a  cart  or  tumbril,  and  from  thence  wtts  brought  to  me  to  secure  a 
glass  of  beer.  I  had  possession  of  it  for  near  three  months,  when  Sir 
ThoB.  Beaver  (whose  son  was  then  living  with  me)  called  on  me,  and 
seeiug  that  he  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  jaw,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  with  it. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  the  bone  was  obtained  at  some  depth,*  as  I 
know  the  pit  had  been  open  for  a  considerable  time  when  it  was 

"Having  given  you  all  the  information  I  possess,  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  hear  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

"  The  account  of  the  '  Abbenlle  jaw'  appeared  in  the  Tiinet,  and  I 
suppose  yours  of  this  jaw  will  also. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  Tatlor 
-  "  Dr.  CoUyer," 

It  will  he  observed  that  Foxhall,  where  the  "coprolite  jaw"  was 
found,  is  a  few  miles  from  Kyaon,  where  Sir  C.  Lyell  says  the  first  ex- 
ample of  afossilquadrumanous  animal  was  discovered  in  Great  Britain, 

*  I  viaited  the  coprolite  pit  in  1B&5,  iiumediatd;  after  it  was  toiuid.  Hid 
aecertuned  that  it  had  been  worked  for  over  a  jeia.  The  place  from  whi^ 
"the  jaw"  in  all  probability  came,  was  sixteen  feet  below  tfaesoifiu^. 
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namdj,  the  teeth  and  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  monkey,  of  the  genuB 
Mac&ciia.  The  eocene  strata,  in  the  Ticiuity  of  Woodbridge  and 
Ipswich,  are  exceedingly  rich  in  animal  remains  of  a  prefaistorio  con- 
dition of  the  world.  I  aee  no  reason  whateyer  for  doubting  the 
antiquity  of  the  "coprolite  jaw," 

These  facts  should  at  least  make  the  sceptical  pause,  on  the  pro- 
babihty  that  man  may  be  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  creation. 


THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  CONGRESS  OF  1867. 


Ik  the  year  1865,  a  Congress  for  Arcfaato  Anthropology  was  held  at 
La  Spezzia,  and  in  1866  at  Neufch&tel.  This  year  it  is  to  be  held  at 
Paris,  on  the  17th  of  August  The  following  are  the  rules  of  the 
Congress:— 

"The  Congress  cannot  be  held  twice  successively  in  the  same 
country. 

"  AU  persons  desirous  of  becoming  members,  who  hsTe  paid  their 
aonwd  subscription  (quota)  are  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of 
the  Congress. 

"  At  the  end  of  each  session,  the  Congress  decides  upon  the  locality 
where  the  next  meeting  is  to  take  place ;  it  also  elects  from  the 
xmmb  resident  in  the  country  fixed  upon,  the  President  of  the  ensu- 
ing session.     It  also  elects  seTcml  other  taixijtU,  who  are  charged  to 
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constitute,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  President,  an  o^anisiog  (ma- 
na^Qg)  Conunittee. 

"  The  organising  (managing)  Committee  are  at  liberty  to  add  other 
lavanU  of  their  own  country  to  their  number ;  they,  moreover,  have 
to  request  the  co>operation  of  such  foreign  MvanU  as  may  appear  to 
them  likely  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  adhesions  in  favour  of 
the  CongresB.  These  take  the  title  of  corresponding  members  of  the 
Committee. 

"  The  Committee  fixes  the  time  of  the  aeasian,  the  number  of  sit- 
tings, and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  (quota)  ;  it  sends  out  letters 
of  convocation,  collects  and  concentrates  the  adhesions,  and  delivers 
cards  of  membership.  It  has,  moreover,  the  charge  c^  all  material 
arrangements  concerning  the  installation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
holding  of  its  sittings. 

"  It  prepares,  publishes,  and  distributes,  several  months  in  advaoce, 
the  programme  of  the  sittings ;  it  may  fix  upon  a  certain  number  of 
questioiis;  but  it  is  bound  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tattings  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  not  comprised  in  tbe  programme,  and  vrhich, 
imdcr  the  approval  of  the  C-ouncil,  may  be  proposed  by  any  member 
of  the  Congress. 

"  Tbe  bureau  of  tbe  Committee  fulfils,  in  the  first  sitting  of  the 
session,  only  the  functions  of  a  provisional  bureau.  The  members  of 
the  definitive  bureau  are  in  this  first  sitting  to  be  appointed  by  the 
majority,  excepting  the  President,  who  has  been  elected  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  Treasurer,  already  appointed  by  tbe  organising 
(managing)  Committee. 

"  The  bureau  is  composed,  1,  of  a  President ;  2,  of  aii  Vice-Presi- 
dents, of  whom  two  at  least  must  be  residents  ;  3,  of  a  General  Secre- 
tary ;  4,  of  four  Secretaries  ;  5,  of  a  Treasurer. 

"The  Council  is  composed,  1,  of  the  members  of  the  definitive 
bureau  ;  2,  of  six  elected  by  ballot  from  the  list  Members  of  the 
Council  ky  right  are,  1,  tbe  four  foundation  members  of  tbe  Congress 
of  La  Spezzia ;  2,  all  ex -Presidents,  nho  have  conserved  their  titles  of 
honorary  Presidents.  Those  members  of  the  organising  (managing) 
Committee  who  belong  to  neither  of  the  preceding  cat^^ories,  assist 
at  tbe  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  have  a  consulting  vote. 

"  All  demands  concerning  communications  arriving  during  tbe 
session,  and  all  claims,  are  submitted  to  the  Council,  whose  deoisioa 
is  final.  The  Council  is,  conformably  to  article  iv,  cbat^ged  to  put  to 
the  vote  of  the  Congress,  1,  the  designation  of  tbe  locaUty  where  the 
next  session  is  to  be  held ;  3,  the  nomination  of  the  President,  and 
the  members  of  the  organising  (managing)  Committee  of  the  next 
Congress. 

"  In  the  second  sitting,  the  Congress  nominates,  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Council,  a  Publishing  Committee,  of  which  the  General  Secre- 
tary is  President  by  right,  and  of  which  the  Treasurer  is  also  a  mem- 
ber. This  Committee,  entirely  composed  of  national  members,  has 
also  the  charge  of  settling  the  accounte. 

"The  surplus,  if  any,  is  to  bo  placed  to  tlic  ci'cdit  of  the  next  fol- 
I'lH'inii  HCrtsiim. 
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"  Hie  objects  o&red  to  the  Congress  during  the  session  and  the 
whole  of  tbe  oorrespondence,  belong  to  the  countiy  nfaere  the  seBsion 
is  held.     Their  destination  is  determined  hj  the  Council 

"  The  Committee  of  eooh  session  establiob  special  r^ulationa  oon- 
ceming  aU  matt«i8  not  specified  in  the  preceding  general  regulations. 

"  Every  proposition  tending  to  modify  the  general  regulattMis, 
must  be  signed  by,  at  least,  ten  membera ;  it  must  be  placed  upon 
tbe  table,  during  the  session,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  <^ 
the  CoundL  llie  latter,  after  due  deliberation,  prepares  a  report, 
which  is,  with  Uie  proposition,  insert«d  in  the  publications  of  the 
Congress,  and  which  is  put  to  the  vote,  without  any  discussion,  simply 
by  yes  or  no,  in  the  first  sitting  of  the  following  session. 

"  Profframmt.—&ll  persons  taking  ati  interest  in  the  progress  of 
scienoe,  may  become  members  by  paying  a  subscription  fixed  for  this 
year  at  ten  francs. 

"  The  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  entitles  the  holder  to  a  card  of  mem- 
bership, and  to  all  the  publications  of  the  Congress. 

"  The  correspondents  of  the  Committee  and  all  those  who  earnestly 
desire  the  development  of  the  studies  pursued  by  the  Congress  are  re- 
quested to  procure  as  many  sdherents  as  possibia 

"  The  adherents  are  requested  to  send  at  their  earliest  convenience 
the  amount  of  their  substription  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Congress,  M. 
E.  CoUoDib,  Rue  de  Madame,  26,  carefully  indicating  their  names  and 
surnames,  profession,  and  residence. 

"  These  details  are  indispensable  for  making  up  the  list  of  membera 
and  preparing  the  cards. 

"The  caxds  and  the  detailed  programme  of  the  Congress  will  be  dis- 
tributed from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  August  between  ten  and  five 
o'clock,  at  the  residence  of  the  Secretary,  M.  G.  De  Mortillet,  Rue  de 
Vsuginrd,  3d,  comer  of  tbe  Rue  de  Madame,  Paris. 

"The  Congress  will  sit  from  the  17th  to  the  30th  of  August 

"  According  to  Article  vii  of  the  General  Regulations,  the  organising 
(managing)  committee  have  fixed  upon  the  following  sis  questions 
which  will  form  the  order  of  the  day  on  tbe  subjoined  dates; — 

"Sunday,  18(A.^L  Under  what  geological  couditiouB,  and  amidst 
which  Fauna  or  Flora  have  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe  the  most 
ancient  traces  of  the  existence  of  man  been  met  with. 

"  What  are  the  changes  which  might  since  that  period  have  taken 
place  in  the  distribution  of  lands  and  seas  1 

"TuaJaff,  20th. — ii.  Was  habitation  in  caves  universal  1  Is  it 
merely  the  fact  of  one  and  the  same  race,  and  does  it  relate  to  one  and 
the  aame  period  t 

"  If  the  contrary  be  the  case,  how  can  it  be  subdivided,  and  which 
are  the  essential  characters  of  euch  subdivision  1 

"Thvrmiai/,  227id. — iii.  Are  the  megahthic  monuments  duo  to  one 
population  who  have  successively  occupied  different  countries  t 

"  If  this  be  the  case,  what  has  been  the  march  of  this  population  1 
^STiat  their  succesuve  progreescB  in  arts  and  industry  T 

"  Finally,  what  are  the  relations  which  may  have  existed  between 
ihi!)  population  and  the  lake  habitations  of  which  the  industry  is 
^nal..gnuB?  ,„  ^    ..,  AhX^^^Ic 
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"  Saturday,  24(A, — iv.  The  appeanuice  of  bronze  in  the  west,  is  it 
the  product  of  native  iaduBtiy,  the  result  of  a  violent  oonquest,  <Hr 
of  new  commercial  relations  1 

"  Monddy,  26(A. — v.  Which  are  in  the  different  oountriea  of  Europe, 
the  chief  cbaractera  of  the  first  iron  2>eriod  1 

"  Is  this  epoch  anterior  to  historic  times  % 

"  Wednttdaff,  28th. — vi.  What  notions  have  been  acquired  oonoem- 
ing  the  anatomical  cheracters  of  man  in  prehistoric  times  from  the 
most  remote  epochs  to  the  appearance  of  iron  1 

"  Can,  especially  in  Western  Europe,  the  succession  of  races  be 
proved,  and  can  these  races  be  characterised  I 

"  The  remaining  sittings  are  left  open  for  the  discussion  of  questicHu 
proposed  by  various  members. 

"  Each  of  these  questions  initiated  by  individual  members,  will  as 
much  as  possible  be  allied  to  the  question  put  by  the  Committee  with 
which  it  is  most  connected. 

"  The  members  desirous  of  sending  communications  are  requested 
to  inform  the  Secretary  to  that  effect  before  the  10th  of  August,  bo 
that  the  genetaJ  programme  and  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  sittings 
may  be  durtributed  Kmultaneously  with  the  cards. 

"  All  members  possesaing  objects  likely  to  throw  lig^t  on  any  ques- 
tion are  earnestly  requested  t^  send,  if  not  the  original,  at  least,  casts 
or  drawings.     TIub  request  applies  specially  to  human  remains. 

"  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  wishing  to  take 
part  in  the  Congress  will  receive  their  cards  of  admiseion  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretat^  of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August. 

"At  the  same  time  there  will  be  discusaed  in  the  international 
Uedical  Congress  two  questions  of  great  interest  to  anthropologists, 
and  specially  belonging  to  their  science.  The  first  is  on  the  influence 
of  climates,  races,  and  various  conditions  of  life  on  menstruation  in 
different  countries  ;  and  the  second  is  on  the  acclimatisation  of  man. 
Dr.  Paul  Broca  takes  a  very  prominent  part  in  this  Congress,  and  Br. 
Jacond,  4,  Rue  Drouot,  ie  the  Sccr^ire  G^n6nil,  and  Dr.  Vidal,  of 
112,  Rue  Neuve  dcs  Malharens,  the  Treasurer.  A  prospectus  baa 
been  issued  det^Ung  the  arrangements,  and  the  following  is  a  traoala- 
tion  of  the  remarks  made  on  the  two  questions  we  have  named. 

"  The  age  of  the  first  menstruation  and  the  period  of  menopausis 
vary  according  to  climates,  races,  and  modes  of  life.  The  object  of  the 
question  proposed  is  mainly  to  determine  the  part  of  these  three  ordera 
of  influences  by  means  of  observations  in  difl'erent  conditions,  but  re- 
duced to  comparable  tenns. 

"The  documents  hitherto  existing  in  science  are,  peiiiaps,  neither 
sufficiently  numerous  nor  sufficiently  varied  to  admit  of  a  solution  of 
this  complicated  for  the  present ;  but  the  solution  might  possibly  be 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  memoirs,  which  may  be  presented 
by  phy^cians  of  different  countries. 

"  Without  in  any  degree  desiring  to  limit  the  scope  of  their  re- 
searches, the  Committee  nevertheless  deem  it  their  duty  to  indicate 
the  chief  elements  of  the  problem. 

"  In  order  to  a))preciate  the  mode  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
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Hreral  HOriee  of  females  pertaining  to  the  game  race  and  inhabiting 
the  same  country,  but  living  under  different  conditions.  These  series 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  three ;  the  women  of  the  wealthy  class, 
the  work  and  poor  women  of  the  cities,  and  peasant  women.  The 
&cts  hitherto  known  tend  to  establish  that  the  average  age  of  the 
fint  menstruation  presents  in  these  three  groups  (which  might,  if 
neoesaaiy,  be  multiplied)  veiy  notable  differences. 

"  The  condition  of  comparing  between  themaelvee,  women  of  the 
same  race,  presents  itself  rarely,  in  all  its  strictnees,  in  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  races  of  Europe.  Most  irf  the  European  populations  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  World  are  issued  from  an  intennizture  of  several 
races,  more  or  lees  fUsed,  a  mixture  which  manifests  itself  by  the 
rariation  in  certEun  external  chatacters,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  eyes 
and  hair.  It  would  therefore  be  interesting  to  not«  these  anthropo- 
logical charactera,  in  the  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
in  each  group  secondary  groups  composed  of  elements  as  comparable 
Bs  posnble. 

"The  influence  of  climates  on  the  phenomena  of  menstruation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  study  of  femalea  of  the  same  race  living  under 
di^rent  climates  and  in  nearly  equivalent  social  conditions. 

"Finally,  observers  residing  in  countries  inhabited  by  distinct  races 
might,  by  establishing  groups  based  both  on  the  preceding  indicated 
conditions  and  on  the  anthropological  conditions,  without  neglecting 
the  important  study  of  women  of  mixed  blood,  be  enabled  to  solve 
the  problem  of  race  on  menstruation. 

"  It  must  be  well  imderstood  that  the  study  of  anomalies  of  men- 
stniation  considered  in  their  relations  with  tiie  above-mentioned  in- 
fluenced enters  directly  into  the  subject  proposed.* 

Qveftion  VI.  7%«  Aeclimation  of  the  Raea  of  Europe  in  Hot 
Countriet,  The  facts  relating  to  the  acclimatisaton  of  the  individual  are 
not  comprised  in  the  question  proposed.      Europeans  cannot  esta- 

*  The  laboora  andertalen  with  tha  view  of  answeriiiK  thU  qnaBtion,  can 
oolj  repose  on  individnal  observation,  and  can  only  iwquiro  importance  by 
the  compariaon  which  will  be  eatablished  between  the  researches  of  different 
aathors.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  these  researches,  which  will  ba  car- 
ried on  nnder  verj  different  eontUtioos,  ahoold  be  exeonted  on  an  naiform 
plan.  We  therefore  request  the  respective  aathoiv  to  annex  to  their  me- 
moin  a  table  of  individu^  observations,  which  might  eosU;  be  disposed  in 
the  following  frame. 
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Other  particalars  might  be  added,  relating  to  atatnre,  coloor  of  the  eyes, 
h«ir,  the  constitntion,  etc.  It  is  to  bo  nndarstood,  that  each  bvXUtin  should 
be  aoootapanied  with  partionlors  conoeming  the  localitj  where  the  obaerva- 
tioM  wer*  made  (longitude,  latitude,  altit^e,  temperature,  etc). 
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bliali  themaelTes  m  hot  countries  without  exposmg  themselvea  to 
oertaiD  diseases  which  iacrease  more  or  leas  thek  chances  of  mortality. 
Nevertheless,  however  great  may  be  the  dangera  which  they  incur, 
a  certaiD  number  of  individuals  maj  escape,  either  owing  to  a  paiti- 
onlar  flexibility  of  organisation,  or  by  a  mode  of  life  capable  of 
neutralising  the  noxious  influence  of  the  climate. 

"  It  should  be  avoided  to  confound  these  individual  facts  with  audi 
as  besr  upon  the  acclimatisation  of  a  race.  A  certain  number,  and 
even  a  large  number  of  aocliinated  individuals,  is  insul&oient  to  prove 
the  acclimatisation  of  the  race  they  belong  to ;  for  it  may  well  happen 
that  their  descendants  do  not  so  well  escape  as  they  did  the  action  of 
the  climate,  and  that  their  progeny  may  become  extinct  at  the  end 
of  a  few  generations,  of  which  there  exist  too  many  example*). 

"  A  race  is  only  acclimated  in  a  country  when  it  can  maintain  it- 
self indefinitely  by  ^Udf,  without  intermixture  with  the  indigenous 
races,  and  without  being  more  or  less  frequ^itly  reinforced  by  the 
mother  country.  The  process  which  consists  in  demonstrating  the 
acclimatisation  of  a  race  in  a  colony  by  basing  it  purely  and  simply  on 
the  increase  of  the  population  is  sJtogether  deceptiva  The  airivsl  of 
fresh  immigrants  may  entirely  hide  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
climate,  and  show  a  numerical  increase,  where,  if  the  colony  were  left 
to  itself,  it  would  be  tlireatened  with  an  approaching  extinction.  The 
comparison  of  births  with  the  deaths,  which  is  the  true  method  to 
proceed  by,  does  not  entirely  escape  this  cause  of  error,  since  most  of 
the  immigrants,  having  already  pEissed  the  age  of  in&ucy  which  is  the 
most  dangerous  period  of  life,  do  not  generally  figure  upon  the 
registers  of  the  population  until  they  are  in  a  condition  to  procreate. 
Hence  results  the  necessity  of  separating  the  group  of  immigrants 
from  tliat  of  the  colonists  bom  in  the  country. 

"  In  order  that  a  race  should  be  completely  acclimated,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  maintains  itself  by  its  own  blood,  it  must  also  be 
able  to  subsist  by  its  own  labour,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  not  by 
having  it  cultivated  by  individuals  of  another  race.  Acclimatisation 
sutx>rdinate  to  the  subjection  of  an  indigenous  or  exotic  race,  reduced  to 
domestication  or  slavery,  can  ouly  be  temporaiy,  like  the  pohtical  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  depends. 

"  The  chief  aim  of  the  question  presented  to  the  congress  is  to 
obtain  documents  relating  to  the  complete  acclimatisation  of 
European  races  in  hot  coimtries.  It  nevertheless  would  not  be 
without  interest  to  study  the  conditions  by  the  aid  of  which  races 
although  not  completely  acclimated,  may  at  least,  by  tlie  labours  of 
others,  maintain  themselves  in  hot  countries,  where  they  could  not, 
without  perishing,  undertake  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

"  Without  undervaluing  the  utihty  of  compendious  works  which 
may  bo  presented  to  the  cougress  on  the  question  proposed,  the 
committee  deems  it  necessary  to  ask  for  special  memoirs  on  the  accli- 
matisation of  such  or  such  a  people  of  Europe  in  any  of  the  hot  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  committee  wishes  that  eacii  of  the^ic  mciuoir^ 
Hhould  be  accompanied  with  particulars  as  complete  as  possible  on  the 
medical  geography,  meteorolwiy  and  the  climatolog)'  of  these  n^ioiia. 
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Id  onr  next  we  hope  to  be  able  to  gire  a  report  of  tLe  olijects  of 
anthropological  interest  in  the  Paris  exhibitioa;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, we  especially  invite  the  attention  of  British  anthropolc^istB  to 
both  the  congreeaea  we  have  mentioned,  and  trust  that  British  science 
will  be  well  rejn^aented  at  them. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   PARIS   ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 


Del  Pnmer-Bey,  on  taking  the  chair  aa  Preaident,  vice  I>r.  Gratiolet 
vho  retired  by  rotation,  delJTered  an  opening  address. 

After  congratulating  the  Society  on  its  steady  progress,  numbering 
now  264  numbers,  and  adverting  to  the  decree  by  which  the  Society  is 
recognised  by  the  State  as  an  institution  of  public  utiUty,  M,  Pnmer- 
Bey  offered  some  interesting  general  remarks  on  the  study  of  anthro- 
pology, and  concluded  in  nearly  the  following  words. 

Every  true  science  has  for  its  object  to  trace  the  effecto  to  their 
causes.  Consequently  in  the  same  way  as  the  theoiy  of  vital  force 
haa  been  demoUsbed  by  substituting  for  it  the  correlation  of  forces  and 
molecular  actions,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  substitute  the  phy- 
liology  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  for  the  physiology  of 
fonaer  days.  A  great  struggle  on  this  subject  is  still  going  on  in  the 
Eathraland  of  modem  ideology.  Its  importance  has  been  appreciated 
in  our  own  discussionB,  and  thanks  to  your  own  efforts,  some  light  has 
been  thrown  on  this  subject  Let  us,  however,  confess  that  the  con- 
stitution and  disposition  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  brain  in  as 
far  SB  they  are  accessible  to  our  investigation,  leave  us  but  little  hope 
to  aee  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Whilst,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we 
most  confine  ourselves  to  signalise  and  classify  the  manifestations  of 
0111  mind,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  only  by  comparative  studies  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  what  is  fundamental  in  human  nature 
ud  what  is  the  result  of  the  culture  of  our  faculties.  I  was  obliged 
to  touch  on  this  delicate  and  thorny  matter  in  order  both  to  point  out 
our  mission  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  and  to  obviate  the  reproaches 
vhiGh  might  be  made  to  anthropology,  for  not  being  as  yet  a  science 
u  T^ards  the  most  interesting  questions.  We  are  in  this  respect  en- 
tirely in  the  same  position  as  the  zoologist,  who  no  more  than  the 
nnthropologist  can  detect  the  primary  springs  which  set  the  instinctive 
and  intelligent  acts  of  animals  into  action.  We  may  even  affirm  that 
*  Continued  Jtiidi  No.  xvi,  [i.  ViH. 
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as  regards  pfaenomeDologjr,  man  is  already  better  known  to  lu  than 
the  animal. 

On  fA«  Helationa  between  the  Anthropoid  Apes  and  Man,  by  M. 
Schaafhauten  of  Bonn,  IranslaUd  hy  M.  Pruner-Bey.  The  Bcientiflc 
portion  of  H.  du  Ohaillu's  work  has  been  reoeived  with  distrust  by  the 
learned.  There  exists,  nevertheless,  no  reason  for  doubting  his  de- 
Boriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gorilla.  Some  of  the  oorreotions 
of  Mr.  Beade  of  the  remarks  of  Du  ChaiUu  have  no  great  bear- 
ing on  the  position  which  in  my  opinion  this  animal  occupies  in  the 
scale  of  beings.  But  whatever  oiay  be  the  value  of  a  prufound  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  of  life  of  a  gorilla,  ita  anatomical  structure  afaows  us 
sufficiently  the  degree  of  his  organisation,  and  the  size  of  his  brain, 
upon  which  depends  his  intelligence.  In  this  respect  the  distance 
between  the  gorilla  and  man  ia  immenae^  a  difference  which  baa  not 
been  properly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Huxley.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  biun  of  the  large  anthropoid  apes,  no  essential  part  of  the  human 
brain  is  absent ;  but  as  regards  volume,  the  difierenoe  is  very  rem&i^- 
able.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Huxley  that  men,  even  aa  regards  the  vo- 
lume of  the  brain,  differ  among  themselves  more  than  apes,  is  equally 
erroneous ;  an  opinion  which  ia  founded  upon  the  arbitrary  employ. 
ment  of  measurements  of  crania  both  rare  and  doubtful.  The  brain 
of  the  Australian  exceeds  two  or  three  times  the  volume  of  the  brain 
of  the  gorilla,  whilst  the  brain  of  a  European  exceeds  that  of  the  Aua- 
tialian  only  by  one-fifth.  Another  allegation  of  Mr.  Huxley  to  the 
effect  that,  as  r^ards  the  volume  of  the  brain,  the  inferior  apes  differ 
&om  the  superior  as  muoh  as  the  latter  differ  from  man,  b  also  with- 
out scientific  value,  inasmuch  as  this  author  has  not  taken  into 
account  the  incomparable  difference  of  size  of  the  above-mentioned 
simia,  whilst  in  this  respect  man  and  the  gorilla  are  nearly  equaL 
This  distance  between  man  and  ape  must  not  be  ignored ;  in  fact,  one 
glance  at  the  cranial  cavity  reveals  it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  waa 
less  in  times  past,  or  perhaps  did  not  exist  at  oU.  The  differences  of 
volume  in  organised  beings  of  the  present  world  are  only  gaps  pro- 
duced in  the  chain  by  time.  Transitional  forms  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  still  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  which  covers  palieonto- 
logioal  creation.  Without  entering  into  pretended  developments,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  point. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  distance  between  man  and  the 
animal  increases  under  our  own  eye.  Not  merely  the  human  races 
standing  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  presenting  in  their  organisation  many 
resemblances  to  animal  forms,  are  gradually  becoming  extinct,  but  the 
superior  apes  approaching  nearest  to  man  become  more  rare  from  cen- 
tury to  century ;  and  will,  perhaps,  in  a  few  centuries  have  entirely 
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diaappeared.  What  is  there  illogical  in  the  idea  that  thousands  of 
yeais  bock  the  distance  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest  ape 
was  less  than  at  present,  and  that  it  would  etiU  lessen  the  more  we 
ascend  the  past  I 

There  is  another  circumstance,  not  owing  to  chance  but  to  a  natural 
law,  namely,  that  the  superior  apes  could  only  maintain  themselves 
smidet  inferior  men ;  for  on  contact  with  civilised  peoples  they  would 
long  since  have  disappeared.  The  more  that  man  advances,  the  more 
likely  is  be  to  break  the  links  which  ally  him  to  brutes.  There  is  an- 
other striking  &ct  which  deserves  mention,  namely,  Hiat  the  lai^ 
^)es  of  Asia  and  Afiica  differ  from  each  other  by  the  same  characters 
which  distinguish  the  men  of  these  two  oontlnente,  that  is  to  say,  in 
cobur  and  the  form  cf  the  cranium.  Like  the  brachycephalio  Malay, 
the  orang  is  brown,  and  his  head  is  round ;  the  gorilla,  on  the  con< 
tntiy,  is  black  and  dolichocephalio,  like  the  A&icon  negro.  This  ap- 
proach of  two  different  human  races  to  different  apes  from  the  same 
conntries,  seems  to  me  the  most  iatal  objection,  in  our  present  state 
<^  knowledge,  which  might  be  made  to  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
huEnan  genus. 

M.  Gratiolet  thinks  that  there  exists  no  reason  for  establishing  an 
■nstomical  similitude  between  man  and  gorilla.  As  r^ards  the  brain, 
tbe  gorilla's  is  the  lowest  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  since  the  brain  does 
□ot  cover  the  cerebellum,  by  which  he  approaches  the  cynocephah.  It 
is  not  in  his  size  and  strength  that  we  must  look  for  human  diarac- 
ters,  but  in  the  conformation  of  tbe  hands,  and  just  in  this  he  differs 
considerably  from  man.  The  thumb  is  very  short  in  the  gorilla,  and 
its  muscles  much  reduced.  The  long  flexor  is  replaced  by  a  tendinous 
tract,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the  flexora 
of  the  other  fingers.  It  followa  that  the  thumb  has  no  independent 
movement  of  opposition.  In  the  orang,  though  the  thumb  is  short- 
ened, it  still  is  capable  of  an  independent  flexion ;  but  this  depends  on 
a  peculiar  disposition  which  he  IumI  lately  verified  with  U.  Alii.  In 
pmnt  of  fact,  the  proper  flexor  of  the  thumb  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
nang ;  there  is  not  even  foimd  that  tendinous  tract  existing  in  the 
gwilla ;  but  by  a  singular  contrivance,  the  nuu:^;inal  fibrea  of  the  ad< 
doctor  muscle  of  the  tbtunb  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  is  placed  in 
the  uis  of  the  first  terminal  axis. 

The  fact  which  estabUshes  a  great  relation  between  man  and  apes 
it,  that  in  them  the  optio  nerves  open  directly  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Bl^era,  whilst  in  the  other  vertebrates  these  nerves  reach  the  brain 
otdy  by  the  intermediation  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  This 
pecnliarity  may  explain  the  existence  of  a  certain  conformity  in  the 
msoner  in  which  man  and  ape  perceive  their  sensations.     But  it  does 
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Pb.  Ahtob  Fbivsoh,  Director  of  the  KatioiuJ  Muaeum  of  Bohemk,  we 
undentdnd,  intends  to  riiit  England  tbiB  jcftr,  and  will  most  likely 
contribute  &  paper  to  the  Anthropolo^eal  department  of  tho  Britiih  Amo- 
cifttion. 

CAvnaiDoa  Philobophioal  Bocibtt,  Mondaj,  February  18. — Profeaoi 
Humphr;  read  a  paper  "  On  some  Pointe  in  the  Auatomj  of  the  Chimpan- 
lee,  and  the  Consideration  of  the  Term  *  Qiudnimanoua'  aa  applied  to  that 
Animal."  Eia  remarkB  wore  the  rMuIta  of  the  recent  disBection  of  two 
chimpanzees,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the  difference!  between  their  lower 
limbs  and  those  of  man,  He  pointed  out  that  the  outer  condjle  of  the 
thighbone  is  round  instead  of  being  prolonged  from  before  backwards,  and 
flattened  beneath,  as  in  man.  Hence  there  is  compaTatirel;  little  security 
afforded  by  the  ligaments  lu  the  straight  position,  and  little  proTision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  erect  poature.  The  bones  and  joints  of  the  ankles 
were  shewn  to  be  constructed  so  aa  to  permit  free  movement  rather  than  to 
bear  weight.  With  regard  to  the  term  "  hand",  and  the  objection!  which 
have  been  urged  to  its  application  to  the  lower  limb  of  the  monkey,  Prafeuor 
Humphry  remarked  thai,  if  we  use  the  term  to  designate  a  certain  modifi' 
cation  of  the  fore  limb — a  certain  deriation,  that  is,  from  the  ordinarr  foie 
foot — we  may  with  equal  propriety  apply  it  to  a  corresponding  modifica- 
tion of  the  hind  limb — a  coiresponding  deviation,  that  is,  from  the  ordinary 
bind  foot.  We  must  not  expect  it  closely  to  resemble  the  human  hand, 
but  merely  to  present  such  a  similarity  to  it  as  the  special  features  of  a 
hand — viz.,  the  shortness,  mobilitv,  and  opposableness  of  the  thumb  and 
the  relative  lengths  of  ihe  other  digits — would  give  it.  Judging  by  this 
rule,  it  is  as  correct  to  speak  of  the  "  hind  hand"  of  a  monkey  as  of  the 
"fore  hand",  though,  forasmuch  as  both  are  employed  in  progression,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  use  some  other  term,  such  as  "  cheiropod",  for 
the  designation  of  the  class,  leaving  the  term  "  bimanous"  to  indicat«  the 
characteristic  feature  of  man,  The  psycliical  qualities  should  not  be 
omitted  in  considering  the  distinctive  features  of  man ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  long,  strong,  firm  great  toe  in  this  respect  was  pointed  out.  Some 
other  peomiarities  in  the  limbs,  and  in  the  prostate  gland  of  the  chimpan- 
■ee  were  described. 

What  ib  ETHKOLoarl — Although  so  many  different  meanings  have  been 
given  to  this  ward,  from  "  heathen*  to  "  anthropologist",  we  have  to  chro- 
nicle yet  another  definition,  given  forth  to  the  world  by  Professor  Huxlej. 
In  some  lectures  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  he  is  report«d  to 
have  said  that  Ethnology  "  might  be  explained  by  the  phrase  Han  Fancy- 
ing, in  the  same  way  as  the  tercoB  Pigeon  and  Dog  Fancying  were  used  to 
express  a  study  of  these  particular  varieties,"  Who  will  add  another 
meaning  to  this  ill-treated  word)  We  trust  that  Professor  Huxley's  well- 
merited  sarcasm  with  regard  to  the  word  Ethnology,  will  be  the  means  af 
inducing  tbose  men  of  science  who  use  that  word,  to  do  so  no  longer. 
This  step  we  should  hail  as  a  sign  of  real  progress  in  our  scientific 
nomenclature. 

Mft.  OoLDWlB  Suits  has,  we  understand,  been  indulging  himself  at 
Manchester  in  an  attack  on  "the  anthropologists."  We  connBel  that  gen* 
ttemao  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
"  the  anthropologists,"  and  then  he  would  not  lay  himself  so  much  open  to 
be  described  aa  "a  wild  man"  and  "  a  rampant  orator."    Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith 
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•DthropoTogy  than  he  doea  of  it  When  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  likes  to  n^ke  a 
direct  and  manij  attack  on  the  opinion!  of  some  anthTopologiats,  or  evca  on 
wme  school  of  Knthropologiati,  we  iball  then  be  readj  to  give  both  parties 
&ir  pla;  and  no  Cavour. 

Db.  Robkbv  H.  Collteb  has  been  appointed  Commiseioner  for  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  London  at  the  Paris  Sihibition.  He  will  ba  happf 
to  render  any  assistance  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  may  visit  Paris  during 
the  Bxhibition.  His  address  in  the  Exhibition  is  "  English  Department, 
Class  43." 

Wb  understand  that  a  large  collection  of  objects  from  Weatem  Africa  has 
iwen  presented  by  Mr.  B.  B.  S.  Walker  to  the  museum  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society.     These  are  now  on  their  way  to  England. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Chamock  to  make  a  pedestrian  Anthropo- 
logical expedition  across  European  Russia,  and  down  the  Tolga  to  Astrakhan, 
next  autumn. 

U.  Alexis  FEDTCRaHKO,  of  Moscow,  Loc.  Sec.  A.S.L.,  is  about  to  under- 
take an  anthropological  iuTcstigation  of  the  Finns,  and  will  be  Tery  muoh 
obliged  to  any  English  anthropologist  who  can  facilitate  his  tash  by  biblio- 
gnphical  indications  of  descriptions  of  the  Finns  in  English  works. 

PiUfOwe  of  the  Anthropological  Society  who  intend  to  take  part  in  tha 
anthropological  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee  snould  com- 
mmiicate  their  names  to  the  Director  of  the  Society. 

About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  whilst  underpinning  the  walls  of  the  Mansion 
Honse  on  the  western  side,  numerous  bones,  both  animal  and  human,  were 
found,  the  latter  chiefly  skulls,  leg  and  arm  bones,  lying  about  three  feet 
Wow  the  surface  of  tbe  level  of  the  cellars.  These  remains,  we  under- 
stand,  were  buried  again  with  great  care. 

Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  and  others  who  wish  to  deliver 
lectures  before  the  Society,  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  47,  have  been  in- 
vited to  communicate  their  names  to  the  Director. 

On  April  Sth,  at  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  "Bone  Caves  of  Sonthem  Belgium"  at  the  Geologists  Association, 
Uoivenity  College,  Qower  Street. 

AsTBBOPouiaT  AT  TBB  BsiTiBH  Abbociatiob. — The  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee  is  looked  forward  to  with  great 
mterest,  and  by  many  with  no  little  dismay.  A  long  controversy  has  been 
going  on  between  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Qilfillan,  of  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Uillespie,  of 
ToTMnehill,  respecting  "modem  anthropology,"  and  the  latter  has  just 
Duhlished  this  correspondence  in  tlie  form  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The 
Uodem  Anthropology  as  Developed  into  an  Universal  Ape  Ancestry  :  can  it 
be  held  by  a  Christian  Divine  of  the  Straitest  School  t"  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  will  not  take  place  until  September,  and  in  our  next 
Tt  ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  this  subject.  In  the  mean- 
tims  we  would  especially  warn  anthri^logists  that  they  must  be  prepared 
not  to  find  Dundee  a  bed  of  roses.  We  would  counsel  more  than  ort^nary 
djacretion  on  the  part  of  anthropologists  as  to  the  subjecta  to  be  brought 
before  the  people  of  Dundee.  Anthropology  in  Scotland  now  seems  to  hold 
the  same  position  that  it  did  in  France  and  Qermany  about  the  middle  of  the 
liiteeDth  century. 

Amongst  the  important  anthropological  events  which  have  taken  place 
daring  the  past  year,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  statues  of  various 
savage  tribes  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  deserves  to  be  chronicled.  Inaccu- 
rate as  these  representations  no  doubt  were,  they  were  the  only  materials 
generally  accessible  to  the  public  in  London,  by  which  the  popular  mind 
VOL.  V. — NO.  XVII.  H  , 
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could  r«ad«r  itself  &miliar  with  the  aspect  of  nunj  of  the  ncM  of  idkd. 
Their  Iom,  in  hi  educational  sense,  is  therefore  verj  gre*t;  and  it  ia  to  ba 
hoped  that  some  casts  limilar  in  character  to  those  preseircd  in  the  Paris 
Oallery  of  Anthropology  may  soon  take  thsLr  place.  These  casts  sbonid  in 
all  cases  be  coloured  with  the  precise  tints  of  the  original  skin ;  and  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken,  not  merel;  to  surround  them  with 
all  cecessarj  accessories  of  costume  and  furniture,  but  to  maintain  the  ex- 

Sresslon  of  the  living  subject  ai  far  as  possible.  Maslu  taken  from  the 
ead  face  do  not  always  indicate  the  true  physiognomy  of  the  indiridual. 
WoKEiD  Stores  trom  Zitlahd. — The  discovery  which  Dr.  Hunt  made 
ID  the  Zetland  islaodi  of  worked  stones,  has  recently  attracted  mneh  atten- 
tion from  the  Bdinbuigh  antiquaries.  A  short  time  ago,  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell  read  a  paper  on  this  suoject  before  the  Society  of  Antiquarie*  of 
EdinbuTifh,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  the  most  interesting  read  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  sorry  to  find,  however,  that  no  light  has  yet  been  thrown  oa 
the  purpose  for  which  these  curious  stones  were  manufactured. 

M.  En.  Labtbt  ia  the  President  of  the  Paris  InteTUalional  ConKreu  for 
Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  Archseology ;  and  M.  de  Mortillet,  of  3fi,  Rue 
de  Taugirard,  the  Secretary.  The  following  is  the  list  of  corresponding 
members  in  the  Committee  of  Organisation  elected  from  residents  in  Qieat 
Britain :— Dr.  Blackmore,  Mr.  C.  Garter  Blake,  Mr.  Busk,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  Dr.  B.  Davis,  Mr.  Bojd-Dawkins,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fei^usion, 
Hr.  Franks,  Dr.  J.  Bunt,  Professor  Builej,  Professor  Jukes,  6ir  John 
Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  trestwich,  Mr.  Stuart, 
Dr.  Thumam,  Mr.  Tjlor,  Mr.  Way,  and  Sir  W.  Wilde. 

BoiiSCB  AND  ^PiBtTCALikM. — Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  who  is  known  to 
anthropoloKistsby  bii  advocacy  of  the  unity  origin  of  mankind  on  Darwinian 
principles,  has  become,  or  at  least  is  at  thie  moment,  a  lealous  spiritualist, 
and  lus  published  his  views  under  the  title  of  The  Seient^  Arptct  of  tht 
Sttpernatvrat.  Tbis  fact  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  curious 
respecting  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  of  science.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
marked that  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  past  and  coming  unity  of 
mankind  "are  about  on  a  par  in  scientific  value  with  Dr.  Cummtng's  pro- 
phesies." But  probably  Idr.  Wallace's  views  have  been  communicated  to 
him  by  some  kind  departed  spirit,  perhaps  that  of  the  "first  man."  A  more 
recent  contribution  to  spiritualistic  literature  by  Mr.  Wallace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Spiritual  Magiairu  for  February  1867,  This  account  is  to  show  that 
on  December  14th  last  the  spirits  put  a  bouquet  of  fiowers  on  Mr.  Wallace's 
table.  Deception  in  this  case,  we  are  told,  was  impoasilile.  Iiest  we  may  do 
Mr.  Wallace  an  injustice  in  giving  an  account  of  his  researches,  we  print  the 
account  entEre  : — "On  Friday  morning,  Decemlwr  14th,  my  sister,  Mrs.  8., 
had  a  message  purporting  to  be  from  her  deceased  brother  William,  to  this 
effect :  'Oo  into  the  dark  at  Alfred's  this  evening,  and  I  will  shew  that  I  am 
with  you.'  On  arriving  in  the  evening  with  Mrs.  N.  my  sister  told  me  of 
this  message.  When  our  other  friends,  four  in  number,  had  arrived,  we  sat 
down  as  usual,  but  instead  of  having  raps  on  the  table  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions, the  room  and  table  shook  violently  ;  and  finding  we  had  no  mani- 
festations, I  mentioned  the  message  that  bad  been  received,  and  we  all  ad- 
journed into  the  neit  room,  and  the  doors  and  windows  being  shut,  sat 
round  the  table  (which  we  had  previousW  cleared  of  books,  etc.)  holding 
each  other's  hands.  Raps  soon  began,  and  we  were  told  to  withdraw  from 
the  table.  This  we  did,  but  thinking  it  better  to  see  how  we  were  placed 
before  beginning  the  glance,  I  rose  up  to  turn  on  the  gas,  which  was  down 
to  a  blue  point,  when  just  as  my  hand  w.lS  reaching  it  the  medium  wbowai 
close  to  me  cried  out  and  started,  saying  that  something  cold  and  wet  was 
thrown  in  her  face.     This  caused  her  to  tremble  violently,  and  I  took  her 
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huld  to  cklm  hot,  and  it  straek  me  this  wu  done  to  prevent  me  lighting  the 

SI.  We  then  Mt  itill,  mi  in  ft  kw  momeDts  Beveral  of  the  port;  uid 
ntlj  thftt  somethiDg  wm  appearinff  on  the  tiible.  The  medium  saw  a 
hand,  others  what  leemed  flowers.  Tbese  became  more  distinct,  and  somfl 
one  put  hia  band  on  the  table  and  said,  'There  are  Qoiren  here.'  Obtaining 
t  lignt,  we  were  all  thunderstruck  to  see  the  table  half  covered  with  fern 
leftrea,  all  fresh,  cold,  and  damp,  as  if  the;  had  that  vonent  been  brought 
out  of  the  night  air.  Thej  were  ordinarj  wioter  flowers  which  are  culti' 
vated  in  hot  houses,  for  table  decoration,  the  stems  apparently  cut  off  as  if 
toT  a  bouquet.  Thej  consisted  of  fifteen  chrysanthemums,  six  variegated 
anemones,  four  tulips,  fire  orange-berrisd  solanums,  six  ferns  of  two  sorts, 
one  Auricula  xi'nnuu  with  nine  flowers,  thirty-seven  stalha  in  all.  All  ure- 
■ent  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating  spiritualism,  and  had 
no  motive  for  deceiving  the  others,  even  if  that  were  possible,  which  all 

r«d  it  was  not.     If  flowers  had  been  brought  in  and  concealed  by  any  of 
party  (who  had  all  been  in  the  warm  room  at  least  an  hour)  th^  could 
not   poMibly  have  retained  their   perfect  freshness,  coldness,  and   dewy 


moisture  they  possessed  when  we  first  discovered  them.  I  may  mention 
that  the  door  of  the  back  drawiuK  room  (where  this  happened)  into  the  pas- 
sage was  locked  inside,  and  that  the  only  entrance  was  by  the  folding  doors 
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into  the  lighted  sitting  room,  and  that  the  flowers  appeared  unaccompanied 
by  the  sligntest  sound,  while  all  present  were  gazing  intently  at  the  table, 
inst  rendered  visible  by  a  very  bint  diffused  light  entering  through  the 
'  linds.  As  a  testimony  that  all  present  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  flowers 
were  not  on  the  table  when  we  sat  down,  and  were  not  placed  there  by  any 
of  those  present,  I  am  authorised  to  give  the  names  and  addretses  of  the 
whole  paJty  :— Hiu  Nicholl,  76i,  Weatbourne  Orove,  W.;  Mrs.  Bims,  76^, 
Westboume  Grove,  W. ;  Mr.  B.  T.  Humphreys,  1,  Clifford's  Inn,  B.C. ;  Dr. 
Wilmshurst,  22,  Priory  Boad,  Eilbum,  W.  ;  Mr.  T.  Harshman,  11,  Qlouces- 
ter  Crescent,  N.W.  ;  Mrs.  Marshman,  11,  Gloucester  Crescent,  N.W.  ;  A.  R. 
Wallace,  9,  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  N.W."  The  folIowioK  appears  in  the 
Spiritual  Magaxitu  for  March: — The  FUvxrs  at  Mr.  Wallace'M  Slanct. — 
"  Having  received  one  or  two  inquiries  from  friends  respecting  the  account 
appearing  in  the  Spiritual  Magazint  of  a  ifanee  at  the  houBe  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  on  the  14th  of  December  last,  I  write  a  line  to  say  that  what  is 
stated  perfectly  describes  the  occurrences.  I  may  add  that  I  happened  to 
sit  nearer  to  the  table  than  any  other  of  the  parly,  and  that  the  table  was 
between  me  and  the  light,  the  faint  reflection  of  which  was  quite  evident  to 
me.  Almost  immediately  after  our  having  taken  our  seats,  I  noticed  some- 
thing dark,  which  partly  shadowed  the  reflection  of  the  faint  window  light, 
and  observing  this  shadowing  to  spread  over  the  table,  I  put  out  my  hand, 
and  to  my  amazement  took  hold  of^n  sprig  of  the  Solanvm  with  its  berry.  I 
then  exclaimed  that  there  were  flowers  on  the  table,  and  we  all  Temained 
quiet  for  a  few  taoments  further,when  the  light  was  turned  on,  and  we  found 
the  flowers  as  stated.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  their  having  been  covered 
with  dew  of  a  frosty  coldness,  as  if  they  had  hut  just  passed  through  the  air 
of  the  frosty  night.  It  is  also  as  well  to  add  that  on  coming  into  the  room 
everything  that  was  on  the  table  was  taken  off  and  the  cloth  removed,  so 
that  we  sat  by  a  perfectly  bare  polished  table.  The  cold  dew  passed  off  the 
flowers  in  a  very  few  minutes  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  room. — H.  T, 
HnKPuans,  I,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.G.,  22nd  February,  1867."  We  should  like 
to  hear  that  the  Couucil  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  this  matter. 

Dk.  Joan  BssDoa  is,  we  understand,  busily  engaged  in  pre|)aring  the 
instructions  of  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society  for  the  local  secretaries 
aad  fellows  generally  of  the  Anthropological  Society. 
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Hbisbb.  TfifiBHEB  &  Co.  ue  iibout  to  publuh  aa  importknt  work  bjr  Ki. 
OeoTse  Catliu,  entitled  0-Ket-Pa,  or  (he  Hutory  of  Some  Religimu  Cere- 
monie*  anwn^if  the  Mandant.  It  vill  be  copiouslj  illuitnted  An  c^rly 
application  ahould  be  nude  for  copies  direct  to  the  publiskera, 

Mb.  Wihwoos  Biadb  ia  at  prawnt  studyiog  anthropology  ondet  Pro- 
feuOT  Agauiz  and  Jefirejs  WTmaii  of  America. 

Thi  catalogue  of  books  in  the  library  of  the  Aathropologioal  Sodetj  of 
London  U  now  pSMing  through  the  press.  At  the  wme  time  there  will  be 
issued  bj  the  society  a  list  of  works  required  by  the  society.  Fellows  are 
invited  to  send  in  the  titles  of  any  works  that  tbey  think  it  will  be  desirable 
the  society  should  possess. 

Wb  understand  that  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Loudon  haTe  under 
their  couiideration  the  desirability  of  putting  on  their  list  of  works  con- 
templated to  be  published,  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  the  veteran 
anthropologist,  Mr.  B.  E.  Hodgson.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  now  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  done  as  much  in  behalf  of  descriptive  anthio- 
pdogy  as  any  living  anthropologist. 

Db4th  or  M.  Bonois.  It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  anthropologist,  X>r.  Boudin,  who  was  president 
of  the  Paris  society  in  1862.  This  is  no  less  than  the  third  ex-T)reaident  of 
the  Paris  society  who  has  been  prematurely  removed  from  their  laboon 
since  the  establishment  of  that  society  in  1809.  Dr.  Boudin's  works  are 
known  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  those  of  many  anthropologists,  as 
he  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  medical  geography  and  statistics. 

Abckaio  Ahtbbofoloot  or  New  Zbalaxi).  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  Thomas  Tate,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.A.B-L^  from 
New  Zealand.  "  I  am  about  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Anthropological 
Society  on  ancient  remains  found  in  tbe  cave  on  the  Waiwo,  where  (from 
what  I  can  learn)  an  old  type  of  skull,  older  than  the  modem  Maori,  tl 
found  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  moa  {Dinornit  aiyanleut).  Theae 
caves  are  interesting  places,  the  human  skulls  being  also  found  togethw 
with  stone  instruments  like  our  celts." 

Ma.  Baboodbt  Bbattv  of  Glasgow  has  just  issued  the  following  synopsis 
of  a  work,  entitled  AnU'D^uvian  Politie*  (Adamitt  and  Pre-Adamite),  or 
a  Moral  Connogony  the  True  Theme  of  Oenetit  I  to  XI.  1.  Introduction — 
the  formidable  obstruction  which  scientific  enterprise  has  encountered  and 
is  even  now  encountering  from  the  fallible  deductions  of  systematic  theo- 
logy. 2.  Systematic  theology  not  identical  with  Revelation.  3.  Theo- 
logy a  progressive  science, — wherefore  much  may  yet  remain  to  be  ei- 
ttacted  from  Revelation.  4.  False  alarm  of  philosophically-mindod  Chris- 
tians, owing  to  an  identification  of  systematic  theology  with  Divine  Reve- 
lation. C.  The  former  portion  of  the  book  of  Qenesis  one  of  those  parts  of 
Holy  Writ  least  understood  by  theologians.  6.  The  total  impossibility 
(upon  the  "orlhodoi"  theory)  of  reconciling  the  two  cosmogonies  con- 
tained severally  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis — testimony  of 
the  best  Hebrew  critics  to  that  effect.  7.  Tbe  numerous  contradictions 
of  established  scientific  truths,  and  the  general  absurdities  which  the 
orthodox  or  literal  exposition  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Oeneaia 
involve,  evidences  either  that  the  texts  in  question  are  not  from  God,  or 
that  the  popular  interpretation  is  not  the  true  one.  8,  A  literal  acceptation 
of  the  above-mentioned  chapters  being  absurd  and  untenable,  a  symboli^ 
or  allegorical  interpretation  the  only  means  of  escape  from  an  utter  rejee- 
tion  of  tbe  sacred  text, — so  far,  at  least,  as  common  sense  may  be  concerned. 
S.  The  whole  scheme  of  scriptural  symbols,  examined  with  a  view  to  avoid 
capricious  and  unjustifiable  solutions  of  alleged  allegorical  passages.     10. 
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A  Ksaenl  kej  to  the  ajmboU  of  BcriptnTo,  based  upon  a  respoiisible  pria- 
cipTe ; — a  iej  perfeetlj  adequate  to  the  lajiog  open  of  all  avniDolical  Scrip- 
ture, and  mo3t  especially  the  acknowledged  allegories  of  Daniel,  Bzekiel, 
and  St.  John.  11.  The  first  eleveD  chapters  of  Oenesia  thoroughly  ex- 
plained b;  the  aid  of  this  Scriptural  key,  and  shewn  to  contain  a  complete 
■eeular  and  eccletiMtical  history  of  that  period,  hitherto  coQsidered  pro- 
historic  ;  such  history,  haweyer,  being  (like  many  of  the  most  antique 
narratiTes  and  traditioaa  of  oriental  nations),  couched  in  a  symbolical  and 
mystics]  phraJKology,  constructed,  howeyeT,  upon  certain  fixed  principles 
ofaymbolical  composition  fonnerlyfnmiliartoaUtheleamed  castes  of  themoit 
antique  nations  of  Asia.  12.  The  exiatence  not  only  of  pre-Adamite  peoples, 
but  also  of  pre-Adamite  and  of  eitr»-Adamlte  polities,  absolutely  demon- 
■tiat«d.  13.  A  perfect  harmony  shewn  to  exist  between  the  earliest  known 
conditioni,  of  ludta,  8cy  thia,  Baetria,  Media,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt ; 
Kod  various  ^ts  recorded  in  the  alleged  allegorical  History  of  Qeneais. 
Bittorieal  faett  rdaUdin,  or  dedaetd  from,  the  taid  alUgorieat  narrativt. 

I.  The  origin  of  mankind  referred  to  a  vast  antiquity, — an  antiquity  so 
remote  and  so  vftguely  alluded  to,  that  almost  any  amount  of  ages  may  be 
■npposed  t«  have  passed  since  the  appeatante  upon  earth  of  the  first  human 
bemgi.  S.  The  existence  in  the  west  of  Central  Asia  of  a  pre-Adamite 
ciTilisation  of  a  strictly  Ethiopic,  if  not  Nigritian  ethnic  cbaracter;  a 
einlisation  inrolTing,  among  certain  others,  one  particular  system  of 
morals  and  religion,  which  national  system  must  be  regarded  as  the  parent 
of  the  most  antique  Egyptian  economy  known  to  the  aichnologist.  3.  The 
existence  in  the  said  centre  of  primeval  civilisation  of  a  certain  Ilamito- 
Elemitic  moral  and  religious  system  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  true  character, 
wherein  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood,  "thi  iHriHiTs"  (Jehovah),  certainly 
prevailed,  and  to  which  can  be  traced  the  origin  of  that  hitherto  mysterious 
and  strictly  spiritual  order  of  priesthood  which  is  known  in  Scripture  as 
the  "order  of  Helchiiedec ;" — an  order  which,  being  Mrtainly  not  proper  to 
the  race  of  Beber,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as.  having  appertained  to  the 
line  of  "  Noah,"  or  even  of  "  Adam," — that  is,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  extra  and  pre-Adamite  races.  4.  The  parallel  existence  of  a 
moral  and  religious  system  erected  upon  a  very  impure  and  false  foundation, 
a  system,  however,  of  a  philosophical  nature,  and  the  production  of  great 
metaphysical  reatoniag,  whence  may  be  traced  the  origm  of  all  bloody  and 
propitiatory  sacrifices,  together  with  those  necessary  accessories  thereto, — 
an  elaborate  and  sensuous  ritual,  aud  a  hierarchy  of  sacrificial  ministers, 
fi.  Causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  "  outward  accessories "  of 
worship  by  the  then  "  elect "  nations  i. «.,  the  peoples,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  more  pure  ethical  and  reliKious  system.  6.  The  early  erection  of  a  great 
Scythic,  or  Scytho-Aryan  polity,  the  first  dynastic  devuopment  of  the  Cau- 
caaian  race; — a  polity  which  flourished  long  before  the  eatablisbmeat  of  the 
earliest  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  or  Chaldean  economies  known  to  the  archteo- 
l<^sts;  a  polity  of  which  the  learned  have  hitherto  only  obtained  the 
fittest  glimpse,  but  the  existence  of  which  had  been  asserted  by  the  most 
fu-aeeing  antiquarians  of  the  last  centuij.  7.  The  remarkable  origin  of 
the  Modo-Persian  nation,  and  of  their  priestly  and  philosophical  order — 
the  "Magi."  8.  The  origin  of  the  primitive  "Chaadim"  (or  ChaldEean) 
nation,  and  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindaol;  also  the  undoubted  origin  of  the 
caste  system  of  antiquity  generally,  but  particularly  that  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindoos.  9,  The  origin  of  "  dualism"  in  its  phtlosophic  and  its  spiritual 
aspects,  and  the  canse  of  its  adoption  by  the  Iranian  nations.  ID.  Hietory 
of  Brahmanism  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  solar  and  lunar  dynasties, 
and  the  division  of  the  Brahmanical  priesthood  into  the  "  Oaura"  and  "  Dra- 
vira"  races, — ifnotdown  to  the  establishment  of  Buddhisro  in  its originalform. 

II.  Origin  of  the  "Qomerian"  nations.     History  of  the  Draidical  Celtte, 
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wherein  »  distinct  account  U  gtren  of  their  migration  from  eait  to  west,  i^, 
from  Central  Asia  to  Webteru  Europe.  12.  The  Asfiyro-Biibjlonian  and 
Hindoo  "  mythology"  (ai  it  is  vulgarly  called,  but  "allegory"  or  "mysti- 
cism" as  it  really  is),  exiiressivo  of  the  same  moral  facts  essentially  aa  is  the 
allegorical  or  mystical  history  of  QenesiB,  (i  to  zi).  13.  The  origin  of 
Magian  and  Median  "Fire  worship/'  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  true 
Zoroastrian  system. 

Exegttieal  and  other  Advatdagei  anticipated. — A  Snal  cessation  of  that 
loDg  conflict  between  natural  philosophers  and  theologians  on  the  ground  of 
the  Biblical  cosmogony,  which,  beginning  with  Copernicus  and  Qalileo, 
seems  to  have  reached  its  culmination  in  the  present  age, — there  bsing,  in 
fact  (upon  the  alleiforical  hypothesis),  no  common  ground  whereon  theM 
parties  could  possibly  meet.  A  redemption  from  that  oblivion  to  which  ages 
of  mystical  ignorance  had  consigned  it,  of  the'most  antique  hiittory  of  cirili- 
sation  and  religion  that  (probably)  the  world  ever  saw  ;  a  history  treating 
of  times  which  for  want  of  sufficient  tight  upon  the  symbolical  records  and 
language  of  aotiquity,  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  "  pre- historic"  and 
even  "mythical."  A  rational,  consistent,  and  probable  explanation  of  all 
those  difficult  and  clearly  symboIicaJ  portions  of  Che  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and 
subsequent  history  down  to  the  era  of  Abraham,  the  contemplation  of  which 
has  staggered  some  of  the  most  "orthodox"  and  pious  ;  has  evoked  honestly 
eipraaaed  scruples  from  some  of  the  most  candid,  and  has  provoked  infidA 
sneers,  if  not  infidel  derision,  from  some  of  the  most  thoughtless  inquirers. 
Lastly,  a  most  felicitous  reconciliation  of  many  of  the  so  called  Gentile 
"  Myths"  (Persian,  Assyrian,  Hindoo,  Qreek,  etc.)  with  most  of  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Tbb  Moscow  AaTHHOpOLostOAb  Socibtt. — The  following  is  the  lilt  of 
papers  read  in  the  first  four  sittings.  Schrirowsky. — The  Fossil  Man  of  the 
Tertiary  Period  ;  Scudy  of  the  most  Remarkable  Crania  of  the  Diluvian 
Man.  Gatseck. — On  Crania  Found  in  the  Tombs  of  Ancient  Russians. 
Pyictorsky. — On  the  Measurements  of  Skeletons  and  the  length  of  Bones 
in  Different  Races  of  Mankind  and  the  Anthropomorphous  Apes.  Fedt- 
chenko. — The  Crania  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  on  the  Researches  of 
Pruner-Bey  on  the  Origin  of  Ancient  Ugyptians.  Gen. — On  the  Proceues 
of  Preserving  Bodies  used  in  Old  Egypt.  Reresnitzky. — On  the  Princijial 
Characters  of  the  Negro.  BosdanoS. — On  Macrocephali.  Sontioff. — On 
the  Ancient  Graves  of  Russia.  Kertzelli. — On  Buddhism.  Jaenger. — Indo- 
European  Origins  after  the  Discussion  of  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society. 
Fedtchenko. — On  the  Relations  of  Linguistic  Anthropology,  according  to 
Broca.  Fedtchenko. — On  the  Astecs  ;  on  the  occasion  of  pretended  Aitec* 
Tisiting  Moscow.  Rokoloff. — On  the  Anatomical  Monstrosity  of  the  pre- 
tended AEtecB.     Belgaeff. — On  the  Origin  of  the  Great  Russians. 

Dbscbiptitb  a  hi  h  so  fo  lost  ik  Rcbhia. — An  anthropological  exhibition 
is  to  be  opened  at  Moscow  on  the  I7th  (39th)  of  April.  It  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  figures  representing  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  Russia 
and  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  other  countries,  dressed  in  appropriate  cos- 
tume, and  of  a  collection  of  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures  of 
each  province.  The  Russian  empire  alone  will  be  represented  by  265 
figures.  Public  lectures,  explanatory  of  the  objects  exhibited,  are  to  be 
delivered  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.,  Dec.  11.  "  Traces  of  prehistoric  civilisation  have  been  found 
in  8l.  Anthony,  Minn.  A  trap-door,  secured  by  a  curiously  shaped  lock, 
was  discovered  in  the  floor  of  a  cellar,  and  upon  pushing  investigation 
further,  it  was  opened,  and  a  spiral  staircase,  leading  down  one  hundred 
and  tweoty-three  steps,  appeared.    It  ended  in  a  passage  which  led  into  an 
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ftrtificial  emve,  about  which  were  itreint  iroa  utd  copper  iDitniment*,  knd 
U  am  aide  of  which  w»i  tui  elented  plfttTorin  and  ruda  bcbU.  A  ston« 
B&Tcophagus  wu  also  fouad  in  uiother  apartment,  which  ota  being  opened 
disclosed  a  human  ekelelon." 


ON  THE  SKULL  OF  DANTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Anthropoloffieil  Revitw. 

SheltoD,  Staffordiihire,  Jan.  S4,  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — I  haTe  received  the  following  communicacion,  which  forms  a 
poaticriDt  to  bid  letter  on  the  skull  of  Dante  in  70111  last  number  from  mj 
friend  Professor  Welclier.  It  is  of  considerable  iutereet,  and  I  trust  you 
will  afford  it  a  place  in  the  SevieiB.  I  am  jours  faithfuUj, 

J.  Barhabs  Davis. 
"  Halle,  16th  Januarj,  1867. 

**  Hy  highly-esteemed  Friend, — Permit  me  to  make  some  supplementary 
eommusicatioiui  to  my  letter  to  you  'On  the  skull  of  Dante.' 

"A  Tery  weighty  vote  for  the  genuineness  of  the  mask  of  Dante  is  fouad 
in  the  spleudid  work  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  issued  in  comm  em  oration  of 
the  six  hundredth  yetir  jubilee  of  Dante~On  Ae  Original  Portraitt  ef 
Danb,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  186S.  This  book,  but  fifty  copies  of 
which  were  printed,  appears  to  have  had  only  a  late  and  limited  distribution 
on  this  side  the  ocean.  I  have  to  thank  the  good  kindness  of  the  renowned 
Dante-iuquirar  (DanteforscheO  Witte,  for  a  knowledge  of  this  work,  whole 
hands  it  reached  in  October  of  last  year,  after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  you 
away.  Since  your  equally  instnictiTe  and  kind  letters  to  me  contain  no 
mention  of  this  escelleut  hook,  I  presume  that  it  has  hitherto  escaped  your 
notice.  I  might  rejoice  at  finding  my  views,  and  the  position  I  haro  taken 
in  many  points,  repeated  in  this  work.  The  very  skilful  author,  who  gives 
an  excellent  photograph  of  Qiotto's  portrait  of  Dnnte,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
mask,  placea  in  the  same  position,  declares  his  opinion  of  the  perfect 
agreement  of  the  two. 

"  It  is  the  same  face  with  that  of  the  mask  ;  but  the  one  is  the  face  of  a 
yoQth,  'with  all  triumphant  splendour  on  his  brow  ;'  the  other  of  a  man 
burdened  with  '  the  dust  and  injury  of  age."    (P.  18.)    The  question  I 

Sal  forth,  whether  in  Dante's  time  death-masks  were  already  used,  wa 
nd  touched  upon  at  p.  11.  Norton  also  expresses  himself  as  not  being 
ijiiite  sure  upon  this  point.  He  remarks  that,  according  to  Tasari's  tes- 
bmony,  this  art  came  into  use  in  (be  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  the  death-mask  of  Bruuelleschi,  who  died  in  1446,  is  alluded  to  by 
Bottari.  But  Norton  presumes  that  so  simple  an  art  might  very  well  have 
been  employed  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Brunelleschi,  and  that  the 
friend  and  protector  of  Dante,  Quido  Novello,  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  draft 
for  a  bast  to  be  executed  at  a  later  time,  woidd  have  taken  a  death-mask. 

"On  the  'mask'  Norton  finds  the  definite  characters  of  a  dtalh-mtni.. 
'It  was  plainly  taken  as  a  cast  from  a  face  after  death.  It  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  which  a  fictious  and  imaginative  representation  of  the  sort 
would  be  likely  to  present.  It  bears  no  trace  of  being  a  work  of  skilful  and 
deceptive  art.  The  difference  in  the  fall  of  the  two  half-closed  eyelids,  the 
difference  between  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  slight  deflectioa  in  the  line  of 
(he  nose,  the  droop  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  other  delicate,  but 
none  the  less  convincing,  indications,  combine  to  show  that  it  was,  in  all 
probability  taken  directly  from  nature."     (P.  14.) 

"  We  learn  from  Norton  that  three  Dante  masks  (probably  joint  copies  of 
the  original  mask  preserved  by  the  painter  Tacca)  exist  in  Florence.  One 
~  of  the  painter  Kirkup,  one  with  Professor  Bioci,  the  third  the 
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Toiregiuiiaii  muk.  The  one  comiiiuiiic»ted  b;  North  in  thre«  photo- 
graphic leprewDtatioDB,  is  that  of  Kirkup's.  This,  k  fiu'  tu  I  can  diicoTcr, 
agrees  in  all  parts  with  the  ToTtegianiui.  It  i»  the  Torragiaaiau  made, 
with  the  omisBioa  of  the  cap  (Focale).  It  has  eiactlj  u  much  forehead, 
and  u  much  frontal  and  temporal  hair,  as  in  the  Tonegianian  mask  ;  the 
cap  leaves  unoOTeied 

"  Thus  the  repeated  and  careful  comparison  of  the  portrait  by  Qiotto,  the 
mask,  and  the  skuU,  leads  to  the  result  that  the  mask  and  skull  aie  au- 
tiientic.  These  little  notes  I  should  like  to  have  appended  to  mj  former 
letter.     Adieu.  "  Your  most  detoted  friend,       ' 

"Hx&KAira  Wblcxxk." 


WAONER  ON  THE  OCCIPITAL  LOBE  OF  MAN  AND  APES. 
A  L»TBa  TO  Dh.  Jakbs  Bvxt. 

HoHOUBBD  Sib, — I  perceive,  from  the  reports  of  the  Anthropological 
Societj,  which  I  have  only  lately  seen,  that  ycu  had  undertaken  the  Inna- 
latioD  of  Carl  Togt'e  Lecturet  on  Man.  If  you  share  my  opinion  that  every 
person  should  contribute  his  mite  to  the  trnth,  then  1  am  sure  you  wJU 
excuse  my  taking  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  an  important 
error  in  the  above  work,  which  must  necessarily  escape  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  has  not  the  original  treatise  to  compare  with. 

An  author  who  criticises  and  sends  forth  his  publications  so  rapidly  ewinot 
work  with  desirable  correctness  -,  and  often  (so  say  some  sreat  authorities 
in  OeruaQ^)  bis  sparkling  arguments  would  fail  if  he  had  studied  the 
views  of  his  author  more  minutely.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  a  small  treatise  which  had  for  its  object  to  find  out  a  method  hj 
wtiich  to  express  the  sixe  and  development  of  the  cerebral  surbce.  My 
treatise  is  thus  a  sequel  of  that  which  my  late  father,  Rudolph  Wagner, 
has  entitled,  Voriludiai  lu  eintr  MorphUogit  wid  PAi/tiologU  det  nenteA- 
liehffn  OtMrnt  alt  Stdenorgan.  You  will  have  found  the  results  stated  in 
the  treatise  in  the  first  part  of  Togt's  litctHTti  on  Man. 

Yogt  supports  his  sole  proof,  which  he  gives  (i,  pp.  211-214)  for  the 
view  that  the  microcephale  has  an  occipital  lobe  at  least  as  large  as  that  of 
the  ape,  upon  a  false  quotation  from  tne  work  of  my  &the[.  If  you  will 
have  the  goodnesa  to  read  note  9,  p.  IS  of  my  treatise,  you  may  convince 
yourself  of  the  error  committed  bj  Togt.  You  will  perhaps  kindlj  rectiff 
it,  should  a  second  edition  appear  of  your  translation. 

I  trust  jou  will  not  consider  it  an  act  of  presumption  to  request  you  a* 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  to  rectify  this  error. 
You  will  no  doubt  pardon  the  zeal  of  a  young  man  who  takes  great  interest 
in  anthropological  studies,  who  was  favourably  situated  to  pursue  aucb 
studies  both  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  and  from  having  had  at  his 
disposal  the  rich  collection  of  Blnmenhach.  The  death  of  my  father,  of 
which  such  honourable  mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  has  caused  a  change  in  my  position,  and  I  have  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  a  different  field.  Fate  has,  in  singular  manner,  directed  me  to  the 
city  in  which  the  venerable  Blumenbach  was  bom.  Some  years  sincB,  the 
little  street  in  which  the  house  he  was  bom  in  stands,  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  "Blumenbach  Street." 

I  perceive  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr.  Bendyshe  ha*  translated  Blu- 
menbaeh's  anthropological  treatises  into  English.  You  will  perhapi  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  desires  to  have  some  notices  or  in- 
formation concerning  Blumenbach's  works  or  collections,  I  may  be  abl«  to 
assist  him,  as  I  possess  several  of  the  author's  editions,  e.g.,  his  contri- 
butions to  natural  biatory,  second  edition,  enriched  by  marginal  noua  in 
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hu  own  lumdwriting.  I  mtj  also  sUta  thkt  mj  father  wu  the  iminediat* 
fuceesMr  of  Blumenb*ch  in  Qoettingen  (1840),  uid  up  to  E»Btar,  1S64,  I 
tajMell  occupied  the  place  of  unatuit  ht  the  Anthropological  Museum  of 
QoettingeD,  and  was  preparing  for  pteu  a  catalogue  of  the  cranial  col- 
lection when  the  death  of  m;  father  interrupted  taj  laboun.  I  tftke 
thii  opportunity  of  auuring  you  of  mj  high  conaidaration. 

Db.  Hbknanr  WAttBIK, 
Profeuor  of  Natural  Hiftorj  at  the  gymnauum  of  Qotha. 

Cbbbbril  MaABnaBMBNTH.* — Dr.  Hermann  Wagner,  son  of  the  lamented 
ProfesBOT  Rudolph  Wagner  of  Ooettingen,  has  laCelj'  published  a  treatiM 
on  this  Bubject,  in  which  he  complains  of  a  misatatement  made  by  Dr. 
Togt  in  his  recent  work,  Leotwrt*  tn  Man.  Referring  to  Table  ii,  contain- 
ing the  results  of  the  meaaurementa  made  by  his  lamented  father.  Dr.  H. 
Wagner  makes  the  following  remarks  : — "  I  take  thia  opportunity  to  draw 
Mt«ntion  to  an  error  committed  by  Dr.  Togt,  in  his  recent  work,  Lecture* 
«it  Jfon.  Thia  author  refera  to  the  above  table  at  aSbTding  a  proof  that 
the  microcephalous  posseuea  an  occipital  lobe  as  large  at  that  of  the  ape. 
After  quoting  aome  remarks  of  my  late  father  on  the  difference  between 
the  simiaa  and  the  microcephalic  brain  as  regards  the  occipital  lobe,  Togt 
cfflitinues  thua  : — '  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  subjecting 
these  proportions  to  measurement,  and  as  I  myaelf  hare  no  materials  at 
command,  I  hare  measuEcd  Professor  Wagner'a  delineationa.  I  have,  in  the 
engraved  brains  of  a  microcephalous  and  a  chimpanzee,  measured  two  dii- 
tancsa  on  the  left  side  ;  the  first  ^om  the  apex  of  the  brain  to  the  vertical 
fissure  which  aeparates  the  posterior  lobe,  the  second  from  the  above  fissure 
to  the  end  of  the  posterior  lobe.  I  find  for  these  measures  in  the  chim-- 
panzee  ;  length  of  the  anterior  lobe  — i  76  tnillinitrtt,  of  the  posterior  lobe 
—  ^L  mm.  In  the  microcephatoua ;  length  of  anterior  lobe  ^  15  mm., 
of  the  posterior  lobe  =:  SO  mm.  I  farther  find,  from  Wagner's  measure- 
menta  of  the  cerebral  aurfice,  that  it  is  to  the  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  : 
mean  in  eight  malesr— lOO:  16'S;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  micro- 
cephalous, toe  proportion  is^  100  ;68'C  ;  that,  therefore,  the  posterior  lobe 
praaenta  a  surface  four  times  greater  than  in  the  adult  man  ;  that,  there- 
fore, the  idiot  has  a  posterior  lobe  at  least  as  much  developed  as  the  ape.  , 
RmtU.  The  posterior  lobe  is  in  the  microcephalous  just  as  la^e  as  in  the 
ape,  etc.'  Now,  as  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  well  Known  that  perspective 
diawings  do  not  admit  of  measurements  ;  moreover,  a  glance  at  Table  II 
shows  at  once  that,  in  this  case,  the  right  proportions  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  extenaion  of  a  single  length.  As  regards  the  second  point,  we  find 
in  Table  ii  the  convex  etwftice  of  the  frontal  lobe,  262  ;  parietal,  occipital, 
and  temporal,  614  approximately  ;  whole  brain,  896.  Togt  now  takes  the 
■orbee  of  the  three  lobea,  which,  on  account  of  the  smalmess  of  the  brain 
could  not  well  be  divided,  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe 
alone,  simply  because  the  number  happens  accidentally  to  stand  under  that 
beading.  He  thus  obtains  the  proportion  of  the  whole  brain  to  the  occipital 
lobe  ^  100 :  68'6,  without  in  the  least  considering  that  there  exists  neither 
a  bumati  nor  a  simian  brun  in  which  the  occipital  lobe  attains  68'0,  that  i* 
to  ny,  two-thirdi  of  the  whole  cerebral  surface,  which  would  only  leave 
one-tbird  of  the  whole  snrfoce  for  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal  lobes. 
This  mistake  upsets  the  whole  of  his  argument."  We  have,  in  the  interest 
of  science  and  in  justice  to  the  late  Frofeaaor  Wagner,  thought  it  right  to 
traoseribe  the  whole  passage,  feeling  assured  that  Dr.  Togt  will  take  the 
correction  in  good  part,  and  rectify  bis  error  at  the  first  fitting  opportunity. 
As  T^srd  Dr.  Wagner's  treatise,  to  which  we  may  recur  on  a  future  occa- 

*  ittaUbttUwwmmgtfK  dtr  Obtrjidicht  iMt  gnmtn  GtKimt.    Qoetlingen :  18IU. 
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mon,  we  would  morel;  obscrTS  that,  though  not  rioh  in  recolts,  from  the 
small  Dumber  of  brains  subjected  to  meaauremente,  it  luggeatn  rarioui  im- 
pTOTements  la  method,  and  ehows  the  author  to  be  a  painsCakiDg  inquirer. 
Additional  tables,  rectifying  some  of  the  results  preTlouil;  obtained,  will 
render  the  eua;  useful  to  such  as  posaess  Professor  s  Waguer'i  Irttrodtietion 
to  the  Morpholoffg  and  Phy*iology  of  the  Brain,  to  which  it  forms  an 
appeudix. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Antkropologiccd  Sevieie. 

KuJIaddhee,  June  10,  ISSC. 

Dbah  Sib, — I  beg  jiour  acceptance  of  the  small  pamphlet  herewith  for- 
warded. It  embodies  the  views  of  a  Paisee,  a  natire  of  India,  on  the  cause* 
of  the  immense  gulf  that  separatee  the  Kuropeans  from  the  Hindoos,  mo- 
rallj,  intellectuall;  and  physically,  and  the  nUionaU  thereof  grounded  on 
the  principles  of  hereditary  transmission,  which  are  the  reco^ised  baits  of 
the  science  of  man,  which  jour  ably  conducted  periodical  is  established  t« 
promote. 

The  followiug  extract  from  a  letter  penned  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
receipt  of  the  last  number  of  your  Bemea,  will  show  how  much  my  opiniooi 
coincide  with  those  embodied  in  jour  article  an  "  Race  in  Legislation  and 
Political  Economy,"  wherein  the  question  of  race  as  an  important  element 
in  "the  surrey  of  human  nature  and  life"  is  so  admirably,  so  tempentelj, 
■o  ablj  and  so  conrincingly  argued. 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  lay  more  stress  on  the  fact  of  hereditaij 
transmission,  that  I  hare  a  stronger  belief  that  it  is  through  the  gradual 
and  painfully  slow  discipline  of  centuries  and  not  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  that  India's  thorough  regeneration  can  and  will  be  effected, 
than  is  warranted  by  facts  or  pEilosophj  ;  and  that  I  take  no  account  of 
the  physical  agencies,  the  social  phenomenon,  the  political  antecedents — in 
a  word,  all  the  natural  causes  which  hare  contributed  to  bring  about  her 
degraded  and  lamentable  condition.  Without  making  light  o^  much  leea 
ignoring,  the  historical  antecedents,  the  social  associations  and  ennron- 
menls,  and  the  physical  causes  whose  operation  ia  indisputable,  I  beg  to 
assure  you.  Sir,  that  my  belief  is  founded  on  several  years'  experience  of 
the  influence  of  heredity  on  individuals  of  different  races,  castes,  and  creeda, 
as  well  as  of  one  and  the  same  community  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  no 
native  of  India,  whatever  may  be  his  birth,  lanli,  caste,  occupation,  or  reli- 
gion, and  however  highly  endowed  by  nature  or  improved  by  culture,  ha* 
been  known  or  may  possibly  be  able  to  equal  or  even  approach  Europeans 
under  similar  circumstances,  as  to  fortune,  birth,  profession,  caate,  colour, 
or  creed,  and  that  the  natives  of  India,  transplanted  into  foreign  soils,  where 
nature  is  more  propitious  and  the  artifical  or  natural  surrounding  an 
more  favourable  to  their  development,  morallT,  intellectually,  pbyaicallj, 
will  not  be  able  at  once  to  attain  to  the  intellectual  calibre,  the  physical 
stamina  and  moral  grandeur,  the  strength  of  character  and  will  of  their 
neighbours  ;  no  matter  how  well  directed  be  bis  energies,  and  assiduoua 
ana  steady  his  efforts  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  the  sight  of  which  might  fire 
him  with  the  ambition  of  realising  it." 

Now,  if  the  potency  of  race  is  so  influential  in  producing  such  differencea 
among  cognate  races,  how  much  more  puissant  must  be  its  influence  on 
those  "  separated  from  Englishmen  by  such  broad  lines  of  demarcation  aa 
the  Negroid  and  Mongolic  populations  of  Central  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia  t 

But  my  object  in  troubling  you  with  this  letter  is  not  so  much  to  obtrude 
the  &ct  of  my  opinions  being  at  one  with  your  own,  ai  to  point  out  how  supe- 
rior in  this,  aa  in  some  other  respects,  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  pbiloaojHiy 
to  Mr.  Hill'a    He  not  only  reoogniaee  the  power  of  aocial  and  mot»l  iofiu- 
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encet,  but  takea  into  ftceount  in  conjunction  with  these  the  organic  condi- 
tionauid  the  tiausmisaible  mental  conititution  of  the  racei,  which  again  he 
■bowi  are  susceptible  of  undergoing  modifications  under  the  influence  of 
tocial,  moral,  aud  physical  forces,  which  are  ever  changing,  brought  to  bear 
00  tbein  for  thousands  of  jean,  and  not  in  the  insignificant  space  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  And  not  onlj  in 
tbia  departmenc  of  the  science  of  man  does  he  reconcile  the  confllotlng  doe- 
trinee  of  the  two  schools  of  thinkers,  but  in  pgjchologj  also  is  his  philo- 
Mpby  sufficient  to  effect  the  reconciliation  between  the  d  priori  hypothesis 
and  the  experience  hypothesis,  by  regarding  knowledge  as  well  as  chaiactei 
or  paychic^  and  physical  peculiariDioa,  feelings  and  faculties,  as  acquired 
Dot  only  by  individual  eiperiences,  but  klso  by  the  experiences  of  remotest 
aneejtOTs  organised  in  the  race. 

This  sense  of  his  superiority  it  is  that  lately  elicited  a  communication 
fiom  me  to  the  address  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Eoysl  Asiatic  Society,  a  copy  of  which  I  lieg  to  enclose  Herein,  and  which 
yon  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  in  any  way  you  please.  Trusting  you  will 
eiense  this  trespass  on  your  raluable  time.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  Servant, 

KouEAJA  Btvau. 
'^TolhtSeerelargtothtliombay  Brtmioh  of  the  Rayed  AtiatieSoeiet]/,  Bombay, 
"  Ealadghee,  Jnne  S,  1806. 

"Sib, — In  forwarding  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  me  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  I  solicit  the  favour  of  youi  laying  before 
the  members  of  the  august  and  respectable  Society  of  which  you  are 
Secretary,  this  my  bumble  but  earnest  appeal  to  their  generous  disposition, 
as  well  as  to  their  sense  of  duty,  for  according  a  handsome  support  to  that 
dittinguijihed  philosopher,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  labours  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  completion  the  work  mentioned  therein,  which  is 
dctiiued  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  British  genius,  and  to  shed  the  greatest 
lustre  on  the  British  name,  and  which  the  author  has  signified  his  intention 
to  discontinue  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers,  entailing  % 
drain  on  his  private  purse  which  he  can  ill  sustain.  It  cannot  surely  be 
expected  that  a  writer  should  incur  a  continuous  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and 
yei  go  on  favouring  the  world  with  a  series  of  works  destined  for  immor- 
tality. It  would  not  only  be  the  height  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  a 
native  of  India  like  myself  to  point  out  the  supreme  excellencies  of  that 
eminent  thinker  and  writer,  and  hii  unequalled  merits  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  system  of  philosophy,  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
a  body  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  that  this  Presidency 
can  boast  of.  Bqually  needless  and  supererogatory  would  it  be  for  me  to 
urge  his  claims  to  the  patronage  of  that  body  by  any  very  elaborate  piece 
i{  ratiocination.  His  nitheito  published  writings  possess  too  conspicuous 
and  iterling  merits,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  to  which  I  have  yen- 
tared  to  address  this  letter,  have  too  much  perspicacity  and  penetration  to 
Deed  any  eulogy  on  my  part  to  commend  them  to  their  favourable  con- 
siideiation. 

"  Yon  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me  in  supposing,  that  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  yonr  Society,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Spencer's  writings, 
would  make  light  of  the  claims  he  has  established  on  the  esteem,  admira- 
UoB,  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  that  it  would  be  something  akin  to  the 
discbarge  of  a  debt,  if  they,  one  and  all,  contributed  their  mite  towards 
enabling  him  to  add  immensely  to  the  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid 
Englishmen  and  natives  alike  (not  to  speak  of  Europeans  and  Americans  as 
well),  and  to  his  title  to  rank  with  the  highest  orders  of  minds — with  an 
Aristotle,  a  Bacon,  a  Bentham,  or  »  Oomte. 
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"  I  beg,  therefore,  onlj  to  remiad  them  of  the  dutj  thej  owe,  not  only  to 
their  illustiious  benefiuCor,  but  to  themselvei,  as  the  ilile  of  the  Bombt; 
commuuitj,  cap&ble  of  appreciftting  And  rewvding  the  meriti  uid  Hrvicei 
of  their  greftteet  philosophen,  and  of  thereby  not  odIj  ugnaluing  theii 
superiority  to  their  brethren  id  EnglAnd,  who  hare  to  all  appeftraace  luf^ 
fared  him  to  dijcoDtinue  hia  valiiAble  laboure,  but  thetaaelvea  to  be  robbed 
of  the  most  precioua  of  gifts  with  which  they  could  be  blessed,  and  which 
they  could  easily  have  secured  by  a  judicious  and  timely  exercise  of  patron- 
age, but  also  of  rescuing  the  British  name  from  tha  iguominr  thej  have 
earned  by  the  want  of  encouragement  on  their  part  which  I  so  deeply 

'       "  In  concluding  this  appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  sagacity,  as  we]l  as  to 
their  generous  feelings,  I  beg  to  solicit  forgiTeness  of  the  Society  for  this 


piece  of  eitraordinary  liberty  I  hare  rentured  to  take,  by  addressing  to 
such  an  exalted  assembly,  what  might  I  feai  appear  to  them  an  imper- 
tinent epistle.    May  I  also  beg  their  acceptance  of  the  pamphlet  alluded 


n  the  letter  which  accompanies  this,  and  to  remain.  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  Serraut, 
"  (Signed)  "  NocBAJA  Bihaij." 


Tbb  Aztkos.  —  In  Tolume  iv,  1856,  Tratuaetiant  of  tht  Eihnologieal 
Society  of  London,  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cull  and  Professor  Owen  ou  this 
subject.  I  was  present  when  the  paper  was  read.  The  children,  a  boy  and 
girl,  reported  to  be  brofher  and  sister,  were  at  the  meeting  under  the  care 
of  a  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  they  were  little  idiots.  I 
considered  them  to  be  a  Zambo-Mulatto  breed,  not  Aztecs  of  America  but 
from  Central  America.  Since  that  period  they  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Morris.  In  Daily  Tdegraph,  January  8th  of  this  year,  there  is  a  long 
account  of  the  Aztecs,  their  jmarriage,  and  that  a  fashionable  wedding- 
breakfast  had  been  prorided  by  them  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  The 
article  in  the  Tdegraph  alludes  to  them  as  eritin*  and  as  brotktr  and  tiller. 
Professor  Owen  is  lugged  in  thus,  "  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
Professor  Owen  has  given  an  adverse  opinion  to  the  original  hypothesis  of 
thsir  close  consanguinity."  When  and  where  1  "  Maximo  Taldei  Muiiez 
and  his  bride  Bartolo  Tasquea  are  very  much  alike— especially  Maximo — 
but  they  are  not  the  children  of  one  father  and  one  mother."  This  is  but 
t,  mere  assertion,  how  about  the  fact  1  In  the  Journal  Sncydopfdi^ue,  p»r 
B.  Lunel,  Paris,  1667,  article  "  Azt^ues,"  torn,  ii,  p.  337,  is  a  letter  com- 
municated by  M.  Boursier,  late  French  Consul  at  Quito,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  General  Various,  formerly  Oovemor  of  San  Miguel  in  the 
republic  of  San  Salvador.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  said  letter. 
"  When  on  m;  way."  says  the  Oovemor,  "  to  visit  the  district  of  Usuttan, 
I  met  Raymond  fielva,  who  was  going  to  the  farm  of  Leon  de  Arila.  We 
arrived  at  Jacotal,  at  which  place  I  remember  seeing  the  two  children,  a 
brother  and  Milter;  they  were  curious-tooking  and  small.  Continuing  my 
joumeT,  I  otiserved  to  Selva,  that  if  the  mother,  a  poor  woman,  could  ex- 
hibit them  in  Europe,  or  through  some  intelligent  person,  she  would  reap  a 
fortune  for  them.  On  arriving  at  Jacotal,  Selva  said  he  would  propose  to 
the  mother  to  give  him  the  possession  of  them,  and  to  share  profits  with 
her  I  that  this  could  easily  t«  done  if  I  used  my  influence,  which  I  did. 
Sel?a  took  chaq;e  of  the  children  and  prepared  to  leave  by  the  nver  Saa 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  accompanied  by  a  Yankee.  Selva  was  concerned  in  an 
Indian  outbreak  at  San  Juau,  was  made  prisoner,  and  received  fifty  lashes. 
The  Tankee  got  away  with  the  children  to  the  United  States.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Selva  told  me,  that  wishing  to  get  back  the  children  and  the 
profitB  for  exhibiting  them,  the  Tankee  refused  to  comply,  when  Selra  went 
to  law  with  him.    m1v»  subsequently  sold  the  children  to  the  Yankee  for 
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£3,600,  who  took  them  to  London.  The  mother  of  these  children  ia  n 
TigoraoB  Hulfttto,  the  f&ther  ia  a  HuUtto  ;  u  to  the  children  being  Azteca 
is  »  fable.  Tbej  are  idiota  ;  thej  were  known  in  the  coimtrj  aa  monitot, 
or  little  monkeya." — A  TsATiLLia  ik  vhi  Nbw  Wobls. 

KxTBACT  or  J.  Lkttkk  ibok  J,  8.  Wilsos  to  W.  Bolla»bt.—"  Quito, 
Jkn.  19, 1867.  M;  joumej  to  Caneloa  will  enable  me  to  send  a  paper  to 
the  Bojal  GeogTspbical  Society.  I  endeBToured  whan  there  to  obtain 
iofomuition  of  interett  for  the  Anthropological  Societj,  I  obtained  the 
meainrementa  of  the  heada  of  eight  Indiana  of  rathei  impure  breed,  who 
carried  our  baggage  down  to  that  country.  On  our  return,  we  got  thirteen 
Indians  to  accompanj  us,  but  the  rascals  deserted  us  before  the;  reached 
the  Gnt  white  settlement.  I  intended  to  have  taken  their  measurementa 
next  dajT.  I  have  made  a  bargain  with  a  trader  in  Canelos  to  obtain  some 
ikalls  of  the  Jlraros.  These  he  will  buj  of  their  enemies,  the  Caneloa. 
Earing  seen  the  question  mooted  bj  the  {t,e\  of  Mr.  Blake  having  extracted 
from  an  Indian  tomb  in  Peru  a  skull  with  human  hair  attached,  I  hare  ob- 
taiMed  two  nmplei  of  hair  at  Caneloe,  to  show  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  of 
the  Indians  is  bj  no  means  iuTaitablj  black,  nor  inrariablj  coarse.  I  shall 
communicate  mj  obserrationa  as  soon  as  I  hare  got  them  in  order,  and 
send  the  samples  of  hair  with  them. 

Who  wbre  raa  Ahoiest  Bbitomb  ! — The  Medical  Timta  and  Orattle 
girea  the  following  account  of  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell's  recent  lecture  : — 

"  Moat  of  our  readers  notice  at  times  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  de- 
tailing  the  accounts  of  the  examination  of  ancient  burial  mounds  bj  the 
Rer.  W.  Qreenwell.  Ther  may  also  be  interested  in  the  controTersy  now 
gging  on  with  regard  to  the  round  and  long  head,  and  the  round  and  long 
barrow  question.  They  ma;,  besides,  wish  for  nuterials  for  settling  the 
question,  who  were  the  ancient  Britons  1  A  few  jears  since,  as  an  omineut 
French  archeeologiet  nys,  the  name  Gothic  was  applied  to  almost  all  the 
buildings  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Are  we  more  precise 
in  OUT  use  of  the  word  Celtic  to  any  pre-Boman  lemaina  in  Britain  and 
Franee  1  Are  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  even  more  mixed  than  is 
eommonlj  beliered  T  Did  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  Basque  from  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  of  lapp  from  Scandinaria,  precede  the  mixture  of  Belgian,  Celt, 
Frisian,  Dane,  and  Norman  ?  In  order  to  furnish  materials  for  thought  on 
these  topics,  we  propose  to  give  some  notes  of  a  discourae  delivered  last 
Friday  erening  at  the  Rojal  Institution  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Qreenwell,  in 
which  he  presented  a  summary  of  his  reaearehea.  The  east  wolds  of  Tork- 
thire — the  place  where  the  principal  explorations  have  been  made — were 
described  as  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  district,  of  moderate  elevation,  with 
ita  surface  varied  by  deep  waterless  valleys  and  rounded  chalk  hills,  like  the 
Wiltshire  downs  :  covered  with  scauty  herbage,  thorn,  fut£«,  and  ling,  little 
wood, and  no  »■"''" «-l» ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the  H umber, 
un  the  east  bv  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  York  valley.  Now,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  district  was  largely  cultivated  in  pre-historic  times — evi- 
dence derived  partly  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  the  site  of  rude  circular 
wigwams  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  excavated  in 
the  ground,  sometimes  built  above  it,  and  sometimes  still  retainiog  restigea 
of  a  rade  stone  bench  around,  and  of  a  eential  hearthstone  whence  the 
smoke  ascended  through  the  roof.  Such  vestiges,  however,  are  soon  ob- 
litsnted  by  the  plough.  There  is  uo  evidence  of  large  camps  ;  the  neople 
were  probably  divided  into  small  tribelets.  The  trackways  by  which  (hey 
woU  to  the  nearest  stream  to  fetch  water  are  yet  visible  ;  and  (he  territory 
seems  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  earthen  mound  with  fosee,  neariy  twenty 
miles  long — whether  for  defence  or  as  a  landmark  aeema  uncertain.  I(  is 
most  likely  that  the  people  who  inhabited  these  wolda  got  their  food  by 
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himtiDg  in  the  nrampi  and  thickets  which  bonDded  them,  and  which,  whilit 
afibrding  coTert  to  aninula,  ofisced  teuce  unj  habitable  or  defonsible  pcni- 
tions  for  man.  Who  were  these  people  1  WithonC  borrowing  from  Ptolemj 
the  names  of  Brigantet  and  Parisii,  Mr.  Qreenwell  proposed  to  detcrmuie 
this  question  b;  examination  of  their  remaina  ;  and  hat  come  to  the  con- 
clurian  that  there  were  two  races,  of  which  one  inhabited  tbo  district  firtt 
and  alone,  whilst  at  a  later  data  thej  existed  side  bj  side  with  another  race 
which  intruded  iCeelf  amongst  them.  He  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  earlier 
people  were  a  long-headed  or  dolichocephalic  people  ;  that  the;  buried  their 
dead  under  barrows,  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  an  obfoug  shape — from  three  to 
four  times  as  long  as  broad — generally  lying  east  and  west,  with  one  end 
larger  than  the  other,  and  the  primary  interment  under  the  large  end.  By 
the  term  primary  interment  is  meant,  of  couree,  the  first  body  buried.  Alanj 
other  burials  may  have  succeeded,  the  bodies  being  placed  in  part  of  the 
circumference,  and  the  mound  enlarged  to  cover  the  new  bodies.  Let  ns 
say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  general  plan  of  mound  burial  aeemi  to 
have  been  identical  all  over  the  West  of  Europe,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Brittany.  The  bod^  was  placed  in  a  square  chamber,  construEted  in  the  best 
method  available  )--m  some  places  a  humble  square  eicavatiou  into  the  chalk, 
covered  over  with  a  pile  of  stones  ;  in  other  magnificent  instances  which 
abound  in  Western  Brittany,  a  huge  chamber  formed  of  colossal  stonea,  one 
at  the  bottom,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  for  a  cover  ;  this  chamber,  too, 
perhaps,  with  a  vestibule  or  wings  added.  But,  in  any  case,  the  whole  waa 
covered  with  a  huge  mound  of  uirth.  Those  mounds  are  now  in  the  far- 
mer's way  ;  they  are  perpetually  levelled  by  the  plough  ;  thus  in  time  the 
central  stones  (if  any)  become  exposed  ;  people  see  one  huge  stone  atop, 
supported  by  others,  tablewise  ;  they  overlook  the  fact  of  the  interment ;  or 
the  bones  are  scattered  and  forgotten,  and  the  denuded  stones  pass  with  the 
vulgar  as  Druidic&l  altars  ;  ana  the  solemn  circles  of  stone  set  up  to  mark 
and  di^ify  the  burial-place,  inspire  the  brains  of  antiquaries  witli  notion! 
of  a  primnval  worship  of  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve,  or  of  some  diabolical 
attempt  to  figure  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Were  the  matter  sufficiently 
medical,  we  should  be  glad  to  treat  of  menhirM  and  dolmem  ;  but  we  must 
■tick  to  ethnology.  The  elderhood  of  the  long  barrow,  and  of  the  long  skull 
found  therein,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Qreenwell,  evident — first,  from  the  total 
absence  of  metallic  remains,  and  from  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
flint  implements,  which  are  superior  in  finish  to  those  found  in  the  assumed 
later  barrows  along  with  bronze.  Secondly,  from  evidence  of  cannibalism. 
This  evidence  consists  in  the  discovery  of  bodies  buried,  as  is  believed,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  primary  interment,  and  never  disturbed  since  :  in  one 
case  BO  many  as  eighteen  bodies  were  found  at  the  east  end  of  a  loog  barrow ; 
of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  bones  scattered  and  broken,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  could  only  have  been  done  with  the  recent  bones.  In  the  long 
barrows  in  the  wolds,  the  bodies  had  evidently  been  burned,  although  the 
action  of  the  fire  was  in  some  instances  very  incomplete.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  bodies  had  been  deposited,  then  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  chalk  and 
flint,  and  wood  heaped  on  the  top  of  this,  so  as  to  bum  the  body  within,  and 
weld  the  covering  into  a  compact,  half-vitrified  mass  ;  but  in  many  case* 
the  action  of  the  ore  was  evidently  very  imperfect.  In  one  case,  over  a  maaa 
of  burnt  chalk  and  bones  33  feet  long  and  3  feet  high,  had  been  raised  a 
mound  of  chalk,  rubble,  and  earth  140  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
high.  The  skulls  found  in  the  long  barrows,  according  to  Mr.  Qreenwell, 
illustrate  Dr.  Thumam's  alliterative  axiom — long  barrow,  long  skull.  The 
face  is  upright,  with  no  tendency  to  prognathism  ;  the  forehead,  on  the 
whole,  narrow,  but  not  receding  ;  the  superciliary  ridges  only  slightly  pro- 
jecting, and  the  middle  cf  the  skull  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture  as- 
sumes to  some  extent  a  keel-shaped  form.    The  parietal  prominences  are  ill- 
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derdoped  and  muck  rounded  off,  And  tbe  npp«r  put  of  the  occipital  region 
it  rer;  projecting.  Judging  from  their  boaee,theM  people  were  probably  not 
mere  than  6  feet  0  or  6  inches  in  height,  and  probably  of  pleasing  appearance, 
with  toft  rounded  featuree,  and  an  absence  of  rtiggedncM  of  outline  in  tbe 
■keleton.  In  Mr.  Qreenwell's  opinion,  they  were  the  eailieat  iobabitantB  of  - 
these  wolds,  for  no  sepulchral  remains  of  any  race  before  them  have  been 
found.  Ha  thinks  that  we  must  look  to  Spain  and  North  Africa  for  a  people 
tjmilar  to  them.  The  Basque  head  u  decidedly  dolichocephalic.  The 
paucity  of  long  bairowi  tends  to  show  that  the  population  at  the  time  of 
their  erection  was  but  scanty.  The  round  barrows  of  the  later  race  are  rery 
abundant.  They  are  of  Tarious  sizes,  ranging  from  Ifi  feet  in  diameter  to 
abora  100  feet,  and  in  height  from  2  feet  to  near  SO  feet,  the  most  common 
being  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and  S  feet  high.  In  shape  they  are  like  a 
flattlsh  infurted  bowl  ;  they  are  usually  formed  of  aurfacs  soil  and  chalk 
rubble,  and  they  generally  crown  the  heights.  They  were,  no  doubt,  erected 
only  over  the  remains  of  the  chiefs  of  tbe  people  and  their  families.  In 
some  cases,  perhaps,  the  wives  and  children  and  attendants  of  a  distinguished 
chief  were  slain  and  buried  with  him,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  very 
young  child  occupying  the  central  place  in  a  large  barrow.  The  ordinary 
dead  were  doubtless  buried  wilhont  barrows  in  cemeteries,  and  at  one  of 
theee  places  (at  tlton,  near  Beverley),  iu  making  a  railway,  above  seventy 
bodies,  placed  iu  the  ordinary  "British"  manner,  were  discovered.  Mr, 
Qreenw^  also  referred  (o  the  circles  formed  of  stones,  earth,  etc.,  intended 
to  preserve  the  barrows  from  desecration.  These  barrows  aleo  afford  evideneo 
of  burial  with  burning  and  without  it,  the  latter  being  the  more  prevalent 
mode,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  scarcity  of  wood.  In  some  cases  both  were 
adopted  contemporaneously.  When  unbumt  the  bodies  appear  to  have  been 
interred  with  their  clothing,  with  tbe  knees  to  the  chin,  most  frequently  on 
the  left  side,  sometimes  being  laid  on  tbe  ground,  and  sometimes  in  a  cist 
formed  of  four  or  more  stones  set  on  edge  with  covers.  At  Qristhorpe,  ft 
perfect  skeleton  was  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  which,  from  iti  colour. 
Las  been  termed  "the  Black  Prince."  The  remains  of  burnt  bodies  have 
been  found  in  various  positions  in  urns  or  small  hollows.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  discourse  Mr.  Qreenwell  gave  full  details  of  the  investigation  of 
•ereral  series  of  barrows  containing  unbumt  and  burnt  bodies.  In  the  for- 
mer, besides  the  bones  of  persons  of  all  ages,  tbe  investigators  came  upon 
relict  of  tbe  funeral  feast,  broken  bones  of  wild  oxen,  deer,  swine,  and  pjoats, 

Ktsberds,  flint  chippinga,  etc.  In  the  barrows  containing  the  remains  of 
mt  bodies  tbey  discovered,  beaidea  manyflint  implements,  bronze  daggera 
with  bone  handles,  ornamented  uma,  food  vessels,  and  drinking  cupa.  The 
bodies  of  males  in  many  cases  were  associated  with  stone  weapons  and  im- 
plements, and  those  of  women  with  stone  rubbers  or  com  crushers,  flint 
knives  or  scrapers,  jet  and  amber  necklaces,  buttons,  and  other  ornaments, 
Bionie  celts  and  other  weapons  are  also  found.  The  skulls  of  the  people 
buried  in  the  round  barrowa  present  two  distinct  types,  as  well  as  a  third, 
possessing  the  characCers  of  both  combined,  probably  descended  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two.  One  type  is  that  of  the  long'headed  race  already  described ; 
the  other,  that  of  tbe  intruding  conquerors,  was  of  a  round-beaded  people, 
with  an  average  stature  of  5  feet  d  or  9  inches,  a  broad  head,  especially 
■quare  in  the  hinder  narC,  and  a  high  forehead,  tbe  parietal  bosses  being 
strongly  developed,  and  tbe  occiput  so  much  flattened  aa  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  had  been  made  ao  by  artificial  means.  These  people  must  have  pre- 
aented  a  aavage  appearance,  aa  all  their  features  were  prominent,  tbe  mouth 
And  eyebrows  projectiug,  and  the  cheek-bones  high  and  angular.  With  re- 
gard to  their  crigin,  Mr.  Qreenwell  considers  that  we  must  look  to  the  North 
of  BuTOpc,  as  tbey  approach  in  the  type  of  their  skull  to  that  of  the  people 
of  the  stone  age  buried  in  the  chamoered  barrows  of  Denmark,  who  may 
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have  been  allied  to  the  I^ppa,  the  repreeentatiTei  of  k  nee  kt  one  time  i«o- 
bablj  widely  apreul  oTer  the  North  of  Europe.  In  eoDclution,  Mr.  Qreen- 
well  alluded  to  the  objections  miide  to  hia  view  of  ths  antiquity  of  these 
people.  He  stated  that  Cam  and  Tacitua  teetified  to  the  use  of  iron  bj  the 
.  BriConi  of  their  time,  and  affirmed  that  no  iron  had  been  found  in  any  of 
these  barrows,  and  that  hitherto  no  evidence  of  Roman  influence  had  been 
digcavered  in  them.  He  said  that,  however  easy  it  might  be  to  say  to  what 
period  they  do  not  belong,  it  is  imposiible  to  give  more  than  an  approzima- 
tive  date  to  them.  With  more  extended  researches  we  may  be  able  to  arriTe 
at  more  certain  conclusions.  'In  the  meantime  it  is  safer  not  to  lay  down 
any  specific  date,  but  to  rbt,  what  we  can  with  confidence  do,  that  thej 
beloD|  to  a  time  which  ends  a  century  or  two  before  the  occupation  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans."* 

'  Thb  Emahcipatbd  Niobo. — Mr.  Mnaro,  the  British  Consul  at  Snrinam, 
in  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  describes  the  immediate  effect  of  emanci- 
pation on  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  Dutch  colony.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1863, 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  was  promulgated,  and  the  lights  and  privileges  of 
freemen  were  accorded  to  them.  "  The  Negro  population  received  the 
boon  without  any  great  ligna  of  exultation  ;  the  day  passed  over  even  with 
more  stillness  than  a  Sabbath.  The  ngricultuial  labourers  did  not  so 
readily  turn  out  to  work,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  only  to  work  what  they 
pleased,  and  that  generally  was  but  poorly  done.  Many  of  the  people, 
when  the  time  of  contracting  with  the  owners  of  estates  was  appointed,  left_ 
their  former  homes,  and  took  to  squatting  in  the  bush,-  and  abandoned 
plantationa  and  grounds,  on  the  borders  of  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  where  they  lead  a  life  of  comparative  idleness,  of  little  use  to  them- 
selves and  loBs  to  the  community  at  large,  returning  to  a  state  of  gross 
heathenism,  practising  and  enjoying  the  superstitious  African  dances,  with 
all  their  immorality.  Their  wants  being  few,  are  easily  supplied  from  a 
bountiful  soil,  forests  teeming  with  game,  and  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  swamps 
abundantly  stocked  with  Ssh,  which  require  but  little  exertion  to  procure. 
The  Negro  population  who  have  remained  on  the  estates  do  as  little  work  as 
passible,  which  tells  greatly  on  the  crops  ;  thay  do  little  else  than  reap  the 
fruits  of  former  years'  labour,  planting  but  little  for  the  future." 

An  Arti-Halthdbiah  Family. — At  Lloyds,  near  Ironbridge,  Salop,  the 
other  day  Mrs.  Felton,  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man,  presented  her  husband 
with  twins,  for  the  third  time.  What  makes  the  matter  more  remarkable 
is,  that  two  of  her  sisters  have  twice  had  twins. — From  Eddowes's  iSAmM- 
iuty  Journal,  Oct.  3rd,  1866. 

A  Tonvo  MoTBBS.— The  Registrar  of  the  Park  (Sheffield)  district  re- 
ports to  the  Regis trar-Qeneral : — "I  hare  registered  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
my  district  this  quarter,  the  age  of  the  mother  being  only  thirteen  yean  and 
ten  months.  She  was  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester." 

Proopi  or  Earlt  Citilisatiov  in  Ibblabd. — Lord  Lifibrd  has  had  a 

Solitical  controversy  with  Mr.  Bright  respecting  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
Ir.  Bright  proposet  to  revert  to  the  lana  system  in  force  before  the  con- 
3uest  by  Cromwell.  Lord  Liffbrd  describes  in  a  few  forcible  words  the 
Gploiable  condition  of  the  people  at  that  time,  and  after  showing  how 
completely  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  chiefs,  he  says : — "  As  well  might 
we  compare  the  graceful  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  with  that  of  an 
ancient  Irish  prince,  who  sat  naked  in  a  bath  with  the  boiled  carcass  of  a 
cow,  which  he  tore  with  bis  teeth,  while  his  nobles  supped  the  broth  in 
which  his  Highness  sat." 
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THE  THEOEY  OP  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  ITS  BEARING 

ON  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION." 

Bj  J.  W.  JACKSON,  Esq.,  P.A.8.L. 


Thb  theory  of  development  verwiu  Bpecial  fiats  of  creation,  is  not  nev. 
I)arwiii  is  but  its  last  expounder.  It  is  strictly  not  the  product  of 
any  one  mind,  though  Lamarck  is  more  especially  chargeable  with  its 
Drigination ;  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  product  of  an  age  of 
Bcience,  that  recognises  law,  and,  by  implication,  denies  miracle.  The 
fundamental  idea  underlying  this  development  hypotheeU — for  this  is 
its  true  designation — is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  covers  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  is  ooeitenaiTe  with  all  its  suns  and  systems.  If 
animals  come  hy  law,  so  do  worlds.  If  all  thii^  gnta,  and  nothing 
is  made,  planets  and  their  satellites  are  sintply  embryonic  suns, 
stJU  in  the  (celestial)  womb  of  their  solar  parent.  And  if  the  earth 
has  been  covered  with  her  beautiful  Flora,  and  animated  by  her 
Tuied  Fauna,  without  the  special  intervention  of  a  Creator,  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  stellar  spaces  are  the  sphere  of  advancing, 
thoQgh  apparently  incipient  organisation,  whereof  suns  are  but  the 
ccsmio  cellules.  Few  of  the  adherents,  or  perhaps  even  the  leaders, 
of  this  school,  wodd  dare  to  follow  out  their  premises  to  such  a  con- 

*  Tht  MoAern  AniKropelogy,  at  DevalapeA  into  a  ViaetrtaX  Apa  A»cttlry ; 
cm  tl  6e  htld  by  a  Chritiian  Diti-M  of  (h«  BtraiUtt  School  ?  In  a  sariea  of 
lietten,  bj  William  Honjman  Qilleapie,  of  Tocbanelull,  to  the  Bev.  Oaorge 
Oilfillui,  of  Dandee.  Edinburgh :  William  P.  Nimmo,  and  all  BoohBelleTs. 
1S67.  Dedicated  Qaj  special  permuBlon)  to  John  Crawford,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 
etc.,  Preaident  of  Uie  Etlmological  Sodety  of  LondoD. 
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duaion ;  but  such  a  failure  on  their  part  would  be  eimply  the  mult 
of  a  want  of  logic,  or  a  want  of  courage. 

Nor  does  the  development  hypothesia  reat  eatisfied  with  an  ezpost- 
tioD  of  the  past ;  it  caata  its  gaze  propbeticaUy  forwardfi  into  the 
future.  Seeing  the  fonner  in  a  Btate  of  unresting,  though  onward, 
trauBfonnation,  it  regards  the  latter  as  inevitably  the  sphere  at  a 
similar  upward  and  onward  movement  in  oi^anisation.  The  fonts 
which  have  produced  the  one  result  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  in  the 
other ;  henoe  all  eiiating  speoiea  are  regarded  but  as  the  transitoiy 
types  of  universal  being.  To  this  man  is  no  exception.  The  product 
of  law,  he  must  ultimately  become  its  victim ;  he  began  in  time,  he 
will  end  in  it ;  mortality  is  predicable  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
types.  Indeed,  contemplated  from  the  plane  of  nature,  either  of  tbeee 
botB  implies  the  other. 

Let  UH  state  thia  matter  somewhat  more  explicitly.  From  the 
Btand-pomt  of  law  the  material  universe  is  regarded  on  the  tbeistic 
basis,  as  a  (necessary)  emanation  ;  the  negative,  that  is  material  and 
temporal,  pole,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  positive,  that  is 
spiritual  and  eternal,  pole  of  universal  being.  It  is  the  sphere  of 
eflects  as  opposed  to  the  sphere  of  causes.  In  a  still  profounder  sense, 
it  is  the  latter  ultimated  (into  form)  on  the  merely  sensuous  and 
phenomenal  plane  of  perception.  On  the  atheistic  ba^  It  is  regarded 
as  BO  much  self-eubsistent  and  eternal  material — subject  matter  for 
the  operation  of  self-acting  and  invariable  law — the  expression  of 
blind,  unintelligent,  and  necessary  force.  It  need  scarcely  be  sud 
that  this  latter  is  a  self-contradictory  scheme  of  baseless  assumptions, 
wherec^  neither  the  logic  nor  metaphysics,  the  philosophy  or  the 
science,  ia  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

And  now  for  the  relation  of  the  development  hypothesis  to  Deity 
and  his  attributes.  It  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  imply  his  non- 
eiist«nce  or  his  inaction ;  it  nmply  defines  the  mode  of  his  action  in 
the  process  of  (so-called)  creation.  It  affirms  this  to  have  been  one 
of  tvolulion,  or  growth,  in  obedieace  to  law,  in  place  of  a  faaJdng  in 
accordance  with  arbitrary  volition.  It  does  not  deny  the  preeiisteuoe 
of  divine  ideas;  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  mind  of  all  its  hi^er 
votaries,  presupposes  them,  the  process  of  development  being  simply 
the  manner  of  their  fulfilment.  Now  this  manner,  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  oi^anio  proceasee  of 
nature  whereof  we  have  experience.  Nature  knows  nothing  of  miracle  ; 
she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  all  forces  eitreneous  to  herself. 

And  now  for  the  relation  of  the  development  hypothesis  to  science. 
It  is,  in  its  present  form,  and  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  either 
post  or  present  organic  typos,  simply  a  convenient  explanation  of  the 
undoubted  fact  of  special  diversity.    There  is  not  one  tittle  of  pomtive 
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erideoce  to  sapport  it.  It  is  poasibly,  and  eren  probably,  the  right 
hypothesis,  but  that  is  all  which  can  yet  be  justifiably  said  in  its 
brouT.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  true  theoiy  of  organic  being, 
but  we  yet  wait  for  its  demomlration.  Upon  this  understanding,  let 
us  look  at  its  probabilities,  or  perhaps,  as  its  opponents  would  say, 
plausibilities.  It  excludes  (needless)  interference.  It  does  not  want 
a  dfut  tx  maehind  at  every  great  turn  of  the  celestial  mechanism. 
As  we  have  said,  it  disowns  miraele.  It  does  not  ask  for  extraneous 
help — for  foreign  aid.  It  finds  nature  adequate  to  her  own  necessities. 
When  she  wants  a  type,  she  is  able  to  provide  it — a  great  recom- 
mendation to  a  man  of  science. 

Now  what  are  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  t  that  is,  what 
position  do  they  bold,  and  what  function  do  they  discharge,  in  the 
economy  of  the  earth— the  only  cosmic  cellule,  be  it  observed,  with 
which  we  are  at  all  intimately  acquainted,  but  whose  conditions  we 
have  uo  reason  to  believe  exceptional.  They  are  obviously  its  orffana, 
in  so  far  as  such  matters  are  susceptible  of  illustration  by  uomparison, 
or,  shall  we  rather  say,  analogy  ;  the  former  for  the  discharge  of  its 
vascular,  and  the  latter  its  muscular  functions.  But  without  insist- 
ing on  the  correctness  of  this  minutin  of  explanation,  to  which,  as  we 
■re  well  aware,  (captious)  objections  may  be  readily  taken,  we  will 
here  content  ourselves  with  simply  af&rming  that  vegetables  and 
inimals  are  obviously  telluric  organs.  Now  this,  of  course,  implies 
not  only  that  they  are  harmonious  parts  of  the  t«Uuric  organism,  but 
that  they  are  all  thrown  up  like  the  teeth  or  beard  of  a  human  sub- 
ject, at  certain  stages  of  its  total  or,  shall  we  say,  cosmic  develop- 
ment, as  the  befitting  and  needful  instrumentalities  through  which 
some  of  its  more  important  and  higher  vital  duties  are  effectively 
discharged.  The  moment  this  idea  is  fully  realised,  all  thought  of 
acddental  evolution  or  arbitral;  creation  ceases.  They  could  not  be 
other  than  they  are,  whether  as  to  time  and  place,  or  form  and  func- 
tion, without  a  derangement  of  the  normal  condition  of  things,  bor- 
dering on  monstrosity. 

This  idea  that  vegetables  and  animals  are  organisms  of  the  earth,  of 
CDuse  implies  that  the  latter  is  also  a  (cosmic)  organism,  in  a  stata 
of  (probably  embryonic)  growth.  And  if  so,  then  these  oigans  are 
DO  doubt  adequate  indications  of  its  age  and  condition,  bad  we  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  their  interpretation.  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
great  importance  of  uan,  whose  appeanmce  on  the  telluric  stage, 
must  have  synchronised  with  the  emergenoe  of  the  earth  into  its  in- 
tellectual condition.  In  other  words,  speaking  anatomically  and 
I^ysiologioally,  be  represents  its  nervous  system. 

And  now  let  its  make  a  few  remarks  on  man  and  his  place  ia 
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nature,  present  and  prospeetive.  He  is  the  culminating  point  of  all 
existing  organic  life.  He  is  tlie  ctowa  and  glor;  of  the  aaimal  king- 
dom— that  to  which,  in  a  sense,  all  its  types  tend,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  embryonic  incompleteness.  It  is  here,  indeed,  at  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry  that  we  obtain  the  fundamental  idea,  the  radical  con- 
ception of  what  the  animal  kingdom  reaUy  is.  It  is,  then,  simply  an 
ascending  aeries  of  embryonic  forms  arrested  at  the  successive 
stages  of  their  deTelopment.  One  Divine  idea  underhes  the  whole, 
and  their  diversity  arises  from  the  varying  degree  in  which  they  ap- 
proach the  bourne  whither,  in  a  sense,  they  all  tend. 

And  now  we  seem  to  hear  one  consentient  dioma  of  objection  and 
denial,  implying  that  if  this  be  true,  man  must  necessarily  be  ont 
with  the  monkey,  the  bear,  the  frog,  and  the  worm.  But  this  would 
be  a  grave  mistake ;  (remote)  oommunity  of  origin  by  no  means 
implies  congruity  of  character  and  identity  of  endowment,  any  more 
than  similarity  in  organisation.  The  gradual  evolution  of  species, 
genera,  orders,  classes,  and  kingdoms,  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  the  development  programme.  Hence  it  no  more  follows  that  man 
is  one  with  the  anthropoid  apes  because  they  were  his  more  immediate 
progenitors,  than  that  he  is  one  with  the  frogs  or  the  worms,  because 
they  were  bis  ancestors  at  a  remove  somewhat  more  remote.  All 
nature  is  one  contemplated  synthetically.  She  is  multiple  K^arded 
analytically.  All  depend^  on  the  standpoint  of  the  observer.  Con- 
templated, then,  from  the  plane  of  science  and  theosophy,  the  deve- 
lopment hypothesis  is  possible  and  probable.  It  simply  expresses 
the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  idea  of  creation  has  been  fiolfilled. 
It  describes  and  defines  the  process  of  evolution,  whereby,  under  the 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  the  infinite  and  the  spiritual  have  been 
made  presentable  as  the  finite  and  material.  But  as  apprehended 
by  many  of  its  present  scientific  adherents,  that  is  a  practically  athe- 
istic scheme,  in  which  blind  force  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  beauty 
and  order,  of  harmony  and  intelligence,  it  is  thoroughly  illogical  and 
altogether  unsatislactory.  As  expressive  of  God's  mode  of  working 
through  natural  law  on  the  material  plane,  it  is  the  most  plausible 
explanation  of  processes  and  results  yet  propounded.  But  take  God 
— that  is,  preexisting  intelligence  and  will — out  of  the  problem,  aitd 
its  solution  becomes  at  once  impossible.  But  to  see  this  our  men  of 
science  must  be  also  logicians  and  metaphysicians,  and  to  aak  such 
qualifications  in  addition  to  their  other  high  attainments,  is  perhaps  to 
make  an  unbir  demand  upon  ordinary  human  intelligence. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  development  hypothesis  in  relation  to 
(revealed)  religion  and  the  (supposed)  fhots  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
And  here  let  us,  in  limine,  protest  against  the  principle  of  limiting 
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identific  investigatton  by  the  data  of  a  dogmatic  theology.  The 
lawB  of  nature  have  nothing  to  do  nith  creeds.  Scieuce  appeals  to 
facts,  not  to  authorities.  From  the  anthropolo^oal  standpoint,  reli- 
gions are  simply  historical  phenomena,  holding  a  certain  relation  to 
the  successive  stages  of  cIviLsation  with  which  they  are  cotemporary, 
and  of  which  they  constitute  a  very  important  and  salient  featvire. 
Science  does  not  beheve  in  the  eternal  duration  of  anything  except 
principles.  It  reganb  all  forma,  even  these  of  religion,  aa  essentially 
mutable  and  mortal.  They  were  bom  in  time,  and  they  will  die  in. 
time.  And  this  opens  the  great  question,  "  Is  revelation  a  miracle  V 
to  which  we  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  negative.  Successive  revela- 
tions ore,  even  on  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  Bible  hypothesis, 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  providential  history  of  mankind.  The 
Adamio,  the  Noaohian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian 
dispensations,  are  adequate  proofs  that  Semitic  theology  comports 
with  a  gradual  development  of  the  religious  idea.  It  is  from  their 
bigoted  oppo«tion  t«  this  element  of  growth  that  the  Jews  are  the 
wrecks  we  see,  stranded  waifs  on  the  sands  of  time,  left  high  and  dry 
by  a  tide  tliat  has  swept  past  them  laden  with  the  priceless  argosy 
of  Christianity.  But  is  eiistmg  Christianity  final!  Moat  assuredly 
not.  Ita  Founder  expressly  taught  the  advent,  first  of  the  Com- 
fwter  and  them  of  Himself,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  second  Messiah, 
for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  on  the  spiritual  plane  personal 
identity  is  not  corporeal.  But  are  we  r^ht  in  thus  limiting  our  views 
of  revelation  to  biblical  extunples  only  t  Does  not  such  a  procedure 
partake  of  the  narrowness  and  ezclusiveness  of  Jewish  b^ttyl  In 
short,  were  there  not  Gatlile  revelations — the  mde  branches,  though 
not  the  main  stem  of  the  mystic  YgdrcuU,  the  theological  tree  of  life  1 
Suffice  it,  then,  that  we  regard  revelation,  or  the  spiritual  intuitions 
of  ecstatic  seerdom,  as  a  normal  product  of  the  human  mind  at 
certain  stages,  or  rather  crises,  of  its  development,  as  normal,  and 
therefore  in  a  sense  aa  natural  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Hamlet 
of  Shakespeare. 

No  logician  can  &il  to  see  that  such  a  conception  of  revelation 
involves  the  idea  of  its  ivlative  perfection  only.  Were  this  perfection 
abtolute  it  would  be  also  etemal,  whereas  all  revelations  hitherto  have 
been  for  a  special  time,  place,  and  people.  We  are  aware  that 
Christians  claim  more  than  this  for  their  scheme  ;  but  the  authority 
of  the  faster  is  against  them.  He  eipressly  limited  it  in  time,  and 
prophetically  foretold  its  supproBsion  by  another  system  to  be  in- 
augurated by  himself  at  his  second  advent.  "  I  have  many  things 
to  gay  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  hear  them  now,"  are  not  the  words  of 
a  final  teacher,  but  rather  of  one  who  feels  that  at  praent  he  is  but 
the  precursor  of  himitlf — or  another.  <    tM~)Q  \c 
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Holding  Buoh  viewa  of  revelation,  it  is  no  wonder  tfaat  we  r^ord 
its  qtuui  scientific  t«aohingB  with  indifference.  Its  cosmogony  in 
simply  a  traditional  myth ;  its  astronomy  and  geology  are  beneath  the 
serious  examination  of  modem  science ;  and  its  anthropology  will  be 
regarded  as  equally  baseless,  whenever  this — ^the  latest  of  the  sciences 
— shall  hare  won  for  itself  the  same  honourable  reoc^;nitioa  which  has 
been  accorded  to  other  and  older  departments  of  inquiry.  These  are 
bold  assertions.  They  Bound  very  mucli  like  &eethought,  but  ^ey 
neTertheless  express  "the  creed  of  Christendom."  No  one  believes 
now  in  either  the  astronomy  or  the  geology  of  the  Bible;  why,  then, 
as  we  have  said,  cling  to  its  anthropology  t  No  one  now  adheres  to 
the  literal  six  days  of  creation ;  why,  then,  cling  to  the  literal  Adam 
and  Eve.  But  it  has  been  said  Christ  took  on  himself  the  form  of 
man  j  it  must  therefore  be  eternal,  a  fleshly  tabernacle  moulded  upon 
a  divine  idea.*  To  which  we  reply,  that  it  was  a  temporal  vesture 
assumed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  underwent  transfiguration  on  the 
Mount,  and  transformation,  or  shall  we  say  glorification,  after  his 
death.  It  was,  then,  a  magnetic  or,  as  some  would  phrase  it,  a 
spiritual  body — luminous,  imponderable,  and  susceptible  of  inter- 
penetration  by  grosser  matter.  He  could  be  visible  or  invisible  at 
pleasure;  he  could  enter  a  room  with  closed  doors,  and  he  could 
finally  ascend  in  it  to  the  highest  heavens.  Nothing  more  clearly 
demonstrates  the  sensuous  grossness  of  popular  Christianity  than  the 
vulgar  belief  that  it  is  a  common  fle^ly  body  through  which  the 
eternal  Messiah  is  manifested  in  the  oelestial  mansiona  Do  the  people 
who  entertain  this  belief  know  that  spiritual  beings  must  have 
spiritual  modes  of  perception,  and  tiiat  a  simply  material  body  would 

*  "  What  a«it  is  the  Cluutiui  theoi;  of  incarnation  T  That  we  had  a 
&ther  in  the  fleeh,  the  first  Adam  j  that  the  Son  of  God,  to  redeem  ns,  tocA 
upon  Him,  in  tlie  fulnesB  of  time,  oar  natace,  and  became  man  as  the 
second  Adam.  This  Christian  theor;  ftarthei  assumes,  that  not  DUlf  did  the 
men  redeemed  by  Christ  all  spring  from  a  common  anoestor,  bat  thair  human 
natnra  is  to  be  perpetaatad  foi  aver  in  tha  fiitnre  world.  Chriatiamty  holds 
that  the  seoond  Adaiu  will  wear  onz  nature  in  heaven  for  ever.  The  conae- 
qnenoe  ie,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  a  fixed  thin;,  no  piece  of  evaneaoence. 
It  began  with  the  fint  Adam,  the  direct  creation  of  Ood,  and  it  ahall  be 
perpetuated  through  etemit; ;  the  glorified  second  Adam  being  the  oentze 
point,  or  point  of  fixation,  for  human  nature  for  ever.  Now  is  it  not  evident 
that,  as  two  and  three  cannot  make  four,  so  neither  can  the  development 
theory  and  the  tenets  of  the  incarnation  hang  together?  la  it  not  now 
maniftet  to  the  dullest  intellect  among  my  readers,  that  no  philoaophai 
of  any  kind  can  pretend  to  hold  these  two  things  in  coiyanction."  (From 
fourth  letter  of  Hr.  Qillespie  to  the  Bev.  George  IDUfillan,  on  The  Dottrint  of 
tht  Incamotton,  and  the  Theory  of  the  JUodam  Anthropology  IrreeoHctlobl*, 
p.  »)-21.) 
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bs  quite  w  much  out  of  place — that  is,  out  of  harmony  with  its  mir- 
ronndings — in  heaven,  as  a  purely  Bpirituol  body  would  be  on  earth ; 
that  it  would,  in  all  jnobability,  be,  under  ordiaaiy  oircumstanoeB,  as 
imperceptible  and  as  inefficient  as  its  spiritual  counterpart  here. 
Every  mode  of  being  has  its  own  ^Aere,  and  aa  purely  spiritual 
manifestations  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  rather  exceptional  hero, 
we  may  conelude  that  simply  corporeal  manifeBtationg  are  equally 
exceptional  there.  To  put  thb  in  clear  and  unmistakeabte  language, 
as  the  Christ  required  a  corporeal  vesture  for  faia  earthly  mission,  he 
must  equally  require  a  spiritual  Testure  for  his  heavenly  mission ;  as 
be  became  a  fieehly  man  below,  we  may  assume  that  he  has  become 
a  ^iritual  man  above,  returning  not  merely  to  his  heavenly  home, 
but  to  his  celestial  conditions. 

Oranting  then  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  assumption  of 
the  human  form  by  Clirist,  was  indicative  of  its  perfection  and  finality 
in  tbe  scheme  of  creation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  opaque  and  ponderable  man  of  the  present,  but  advance 
in  our  conceptions,  to  the  radiant  and  magnetic  man  of  the  bturo, 
&e  tran^fyured  successor  of  the  present  child  of  sin  and  sorrow.  If 
Christ  was  our  brother  in  his  humiliation,  he  was  also  our  precursor 
in  his  gltttificatiou.  What  he  was,  we  are.  What  he  ia,  we  shall 
be.  There  ia  no  escape  &om  this  logic,  and  it  covers  the  next  great 
advance  in  organiaation,  the  aasumption  by  man  of  bis  true  position,  as 
tbe  aerial  and,  if  we  may  bo  say,  papilio  type  of  the  mammalia.  This 
demands  explanation,  and  bruigs  us  back  from  theology  to  science, 
for  the  purpose  of  yet  more  accurately  defining  man's  present  and 
proBpective  place  in  tbe  scale  of  being. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  various  types,  that  is  Species, 
Qeneis,  Orders,  etc.,  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  successive  phases 
of  one  grand  embryonic  development,  whereof  man  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced existing  instance,  that  in  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
sentient  organism  attains  most  nearly  to  perfection  ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  abioluUly  the  most  matured  type  of  organic  life  on  the  globe, 
while  yet  rdattvely  he  is  one  of  the  most  immature.  All  this  needs 
explanation.  If  we  contemplate  the  great  scheme  of  organic  life  on 
the  sentient  plane  in  its  bipolar  relationship  to  the  ponderable  and 
imponderable  elements  of  the  universe,  we  shall  Boon  discover  a  duplex 
arrangement  of  its  grander  provinces,  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
this  established  division  of  its  circumambient  forces.  The  grub  and 
the  butterfly,  the  reptile  and  the  bird,  the  quadrupedal  mammal  and 
bipedal  man.  The  one  terrestrial,  the  other  atrial  in  its  character  and 
proclivities,  in  its  organisation  and  equipments;  the  first  emphatically 
embryonic,  the  last  comparatively  mature  and  finished,  on  it*  own 
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tapmal  plant.  In  the  lowest  type,  the  individual  worm  is  found  bus- 
oeptibte  of  transformation  into  the  glorious  papilio,  the  tiling  of  dirt 
and  slime,  rising  into  the  creature  of  beaut;  and  splendour.  In  the 
next  grade,  from  the  greater  complexity  and  speotaliaatioD  of  the 
type,  this  individual  transformation  (which  however  a  in  reality  no- 
thing more  than  normal  embryonic  development  transacted  ezteraally 
and  visibly)  becomes  impossible,  and  the  reptile  only  emei^gea  into 
the  bird  by  a  change  of  order. 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  mammalia,  although  occupying 
a  far  higher  poution  than  that  of  the  bird,  are  yet  inferior  to  it  in 
reqtiration  and  locomotion,  and  even  in  that  phase  of  intellectual 
capacity  which  is  manifested  in  muaia  They  are  but  the  lower  and 
terrestrial  division  of  their  (mamntalian)  type.  Hence  they  are  wmg- 
Um,  and  not  only  of  ^e  earth  earthy  in  their  manner  of  locomotion, 
but  even  iu  their  structure  and  the  attitudes  which  it  necessitates. 
They  are  quadrupedai,  each  of  their  extremities  being  used  solely  fijr 
locomotion,  and  as  a  result,  they  are  prone  iu  posture,  parallel  to  the 
earth  along  their  great  spinal  axis,  like  the  reptiles,  to  whom  their 
long  terpenline  tail  also  indicates  their  relationship  of  correspondence. 
Their  inferiority  to  the  bird  is  also  manifested  in  this  want  of  all 
gpedalxMtwn  in  their  extremities ;  they  have  four  feet,  while  their 
atrial  predecessor  has  two  wings  and  tuo  foet 

Between  these  prone  and  quadrupedal  mammals  and  bipedal  man 
we  find  the  trantUionrU,  and  no  doubt  perithyng  link  of  the  quadru- 
mana,  tiie  fourhanded  and  still  imperfectly  specialised  monkeys,  ad- 
vancing through  tailless  baboons,  and  culminating  in  the  anthropoid 
apes,  between  whoae  atructure  and  that  of  man  there  are  so  many 
points  of  resemblance,  and  yet  betireen  whose  mental  endowments 
and  those  of  humanity  there  is- nevertheless  so  vast  a  difference.  We 
fear  indeed  that  this  subject  is  still  but  imperfectly  understood  either 
by  the  supporters  or  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  development 
The  former  dwell  with  especial  force  on  resemblances,  while  the  latter 
are  equally  prone  to  emphasise  differences,  and  thus,  as  in  the  story 
of  the  chameleon,  both  are  right  and  yet  both  are  wrong.  Thus, 
Professor  Huxley  and  his  pupils,  ignoring  those  focts  in  cerebral  phy- 
siology which  attach  to  specialisation  of  fuuotiou  in  the  brain,  f^ect 
to  see  little  or  no  inferiority  in  that  of  the  gorilla  to  that  of  man, 
despite  the  fourfold  magnitude  and  immeasurably  more  complex  con- 
volutions of  the  latter.  They  dwell  on  basilar  similarities  and  sli^t 
coronal  diversities ;  they  are  great  on  the  instrumentalities  for  pre- 
hension and  locomotion,  and  weak  on  those  which  are  conducive  to  a 
manifestation  of  thought  and  principle~~a  procedure  whereof  we  may 
safely  leave  the  a4judgment  to  a  more  enlightened  posterity.     But  if 
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some  of  the  more  ardent  advooates  of  development,  in  their  eeal  for 
maintaimng  unbroken  continuity,  are  thus  prone  to  overlook  or  un- 
derestim&te  diveraities,  there  ia  no  doubt  its  oppoQeots  are  equally 
prone  to  euiggerate  them.  It  ia  not  indeed  until  we  have  ftiUy  maa- 
tered  the  idea  that  man,  though  originating  m  the  quadrupeilal  mam- 
malia and  tranBmitted  through  the  quadmmana,  is  nevertheleBa  the 
initiid  type  of  the  new  order,  that  we  hecome  capable  of  fully  harmo- 
niEiugtbe  fact  of  hig  "  ape  ancestry"  with  that  of  hia  undeniable  moral 
and  intelleotual  auperiority  to  his  brute  prc^enitore.  Am  the  germ  of  a 
new  order,  his  earlier  types  would  be  merely  provisional,  that  is 
traiuitional,  and  so  tranutoiy.  Nature  would  be  deairoua,  if  we  may 
BO  phrase  it,  to  emphasise  and  widen  the  gulf  between  him  and  his 
inferiors — a  prooesa  still  advancing,  and  yet  far  from  its  predestined 
completeness ;  the  gradual  eitinotion  of  the  highest  quadrumana  and 
the  rudest  races  of  men,  to  the  extent  probably  of  the  disappearance 
of  anthropoids  on  the  one  hand  and  savages  on  the  other,  being 
obviously  a  mere  question  of  historic  time  and  ciroumstance. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  remark,  that  the  diversity  between 
man  and  the  apo  doubtless  affords  adequate  data  fw  at  least  an  ap- 
proximate admesaurement  of  the  age  of  the  former.  To  even  the 
attempted  solution  of  this  problem  we  are,  however,  as  yet  quite  in- 
competent. We  have  not  settled  even  the  width  of  the  gulf,  and  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  rate  of  change  whereof  it  ia  the  summation. 

The  development  of  the  especially  human  type  of  organic  and  sen- 
tient  existence,  consisting  fundamentally  in  a  gradually  advancing 
centralisation  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  a  corresponding  apecialLsa- 
tioD  of  struoture  and  function,  more  especially  in  the  cerebral  convo- 
hitions,  has  probably,  even  in  the  highest  races,  not  yet  fully  wrought 
itself  out  into  external  manifestation — that  is,  has  not  yet  produced 
its  full  effect  upon  the  proportion  and  disposition  of  the  Tisceia,  and 
Ml  the  configuration  and  arrangement  of  the  limbs  and  torso,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  form  of  the  features  and  the  general  physiognomical 
character  and  expression  of  the  countenance ;  in  other  words,  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  gorilla  s  much  greater  in  brain  and 
eharact«r  than  in  merely  corporeal  form  and  function.  The  same 
remark  applies  indeed  with  equal  force  to  the  various  racial  types  of 
man  himself,  the  difference  in  mental  endowment  between  an  Aus- 
tralian aborigine  and  a  European  settler,  being  but  faintly  reflected 
to  an  ordinary  observer  in  their  general  build  and  colour,  though 
somewhat  more  perceptible  to  a  competent  phrenologist  in  their 
cranial  contour  and  temperament.  It  is  the  some  as  between  the 
various  castes  and  even  individualities  of  any  one  race  or  nation, 
whose  inner  and  real,  that  is  psychological  diversity,  is  so  imperfectly 
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tepmented  in  thmr  Btracture,  that  it  demands  the  tntiued  eye  and 
pnkctiaed  hand  of  an  experienced  manipulator  to  even  remcptol;  ad' 
-  measure  the  diveraitiea  of  thou^t  and  feeling  by  which  they  are 
ncTertheleea  unmiatakably  characterised. 

And  now  then,  perhaps,  we  are  somewhat  prepared  to  estimate  tite 
tme  position  and  the  relative  derelopment  of  man.  Be  ia  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Order,  the  bipedal  and  aerial  type  of  the  mammai. 
But  (f  this,  he  is,  as  we  have  said,  obriously  an  immature,  and 
merely  germal  speeimoi.  His  vascular  arrangements  are  far  too 
powerful  in  proportion  to  his  muscular,  and  his  alimentary  functions 
are  fiir  too  potent  in  proporticm  to  his  respiration,  fin'  a  purely  aerial 
type ;  the  direction,  however,  in  which  he  is  moving  ta  clear.  The 
Negro  is  predominantly  vascular,  the  Turanian  muscular,  and  tlte 
Caucasian  nervous  in  temperament ;  in  other  words,  man  in  his  higher 
types  is  less  allied  to  the  ponderable  and  more  intimately  related  to 
the  imponderable  elements  than  in  the  lower.  He  is  obviously  in 
the  process  of  emergence,  and  the  only  question  remaining  for  dis- 
cussion is,  the  stage  of  development  at  which  be  has  now  arrived. 

We  have  said  that  man  is  still  immature.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
prove  the  truth  of  tliis  assertion.  And  first,  as  to  his  condition  at  birth, 
when  he  is  oonfesseiily  helpless  beyond  almost  any  other  creature^ 
So  incapable  indeed  is  the  baby,  that  during  the  earlier  months  of  its 
eiistence,  the  duties  of  the  mother  become  almost  those  of  a  marmi- 
pial,  her  arms  being  a  quati  pouch,  in  which  her  corporeally  and 
mentally  feeble  ofbpring  is  carried  and  protected  for  the  first  year  vf 
its  faintly  dawning  powers.  This  fact  alone  is  decisive  of  the  questitm 
at  issue,  with  judges  competent  to  estimate  its  significance.  To  give 
the  unscientific  reader,  however,  some  idea  of  its  importance,  we  may 
mention  that  among  birds,  the  young  t^  tlie  Qaltince  (hens,  pheasanta, 
eto.)  can  run  and  eat  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and,  although  not 
fully  fledged,  are  nevertheless  well  covered  with  small  feathers ;  while 
the  young  of  the  Raptoru  (eagles,  hawks,  etc)  that  prey  upon  thent, 
and  are  known  to  be  more  recent,  are  bom  callow,  must  be  fed  by  their 
parents,  and  need  the  protection  of  the  nest,  not  only  for  days  but 
even  for  weeks  after  they  are  batched.  So  among  mammals,  the 
young  of  the  Ruminantia  (ox,  deer,  sheep,  etc)  can  stand,  see,  and 
walk  some  distance,  a  few  hours  atier  birth ;  while  the  young  of 
the  Felidee  (lion,  cat,  etc),  or  the  Canidce  (wolf,  dog,  etc)  are  blind 
and  feeble  for  many  days  after  birth,  and  demand  the  most  careful 
maternal  attention  for  many  months.  But  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  for  the  competent,  while  to  accumulate 
thom  for  the  incompetent  would  be  useless.  Suffice  that  the  principle 
is  admitted,  and  that  man  is  a  notable  instance  in  point. 
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fiut  man  is  not  onl;  bora  ooUow  and  f^rleas,  but  he  remains  bo, 
more  eepedaUy  among  the  lower  noes,  who  are  nearly  beardless. 
Yet  here  again  the  direction  of  the  line  of  morement  cannot  be  mia- 
taken.  The  N^pro  has  no  true  biur  at  all ;  the  Turanian  has  little, 
except  on  his  head  ;  while  tiie  robnst  and  high  caste  male  Caucasian, 
has  not  only  a  flowing  beard,  but  also  a  haiiy  chest  (the  pcomise  of 
bis  lion's  mane),  and  is  otberwiee  more  or  lees  hirsute  over  the  laiger 
part  of  his  peiHon.  It  is  obTioua  that  nature  does  not  intend  him  to 
remain  for  ever  naked.  At  the  next  great  racial  derelopment  of  hn- 
manity  we  may  be  perfectly  oertain  there  will  be  an  increase  of  vea< 
ture,  and  this,  too,  at  some  removes  before  the  radiant  man  is 
prodaced. 

But  tbe  distinctive  feature  of  man  as  compared  with  the  infericw 
mum  mail;  IS  in  his  meutsl  endowments,  or  speaking  anatomically  and 
phfuologically,  in  the  development  of  his  nervous  system,  more  espe- 
cially in  tbe  superior  portion  of  tbe  cerebral  hemispheres.  He  was 
obviously  intended  to  be  a  perfectly  rational  and  morally  responsible 
creature,  a  being  in  whom  the  animal  instincts  and  passional  impulses 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  {nisoiple  and  the  direction  of 
intelleet ;  as  such,  hia  emergence  marks  an  epoch  in  telluric  develop- 
ment, of  which,  probably,  even  the  most  advanced  minds  can  form 
no  adequate  conception.  Suffice  it  that  through  bim  earth  has  now  a 
perpetually  divine  incarnation,  a  living  consciousness  of  relationship 
to  the  celeetiaL  Through  him,  aa  a  Ood-appointed  priest,  her  hilla 
and  valleys  become  vocal  with  prayer  and  pituse, — creation  titus,  f(Mr 
the  first  time,  in  this  teUurio  sphere,  attaining  to  the  possibility  of  a 
rational  recognition  and  worship  of  her  creator.  Such  is  man,  were 
the  plan  on  which  he  is  obviously  constituted  carried  out  to  itA  appro- 
priate fitlfilment.  Through  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  moral 
principlee,  he  is  related  to  the  heavenly.  Through  his  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties,  which  g^ve  him  the  power  of  abtlract  tbou^t,  he 
riiea  above  the  tyrannical  domination  of  the  temporal  and  pheno- 
meoal,  and  laya  bold  on  the  eternal  and  unchangeable.  In  him,  as 
ve  have  said,  the  divine  element,  which  underlies  all  creation,  wakes 
up  into  conBoiousnesB,  and  Nature  knows  herself  to  be,  not  a  sense- 
leaa  automaton,  the  mere  mechanimi  of  her  Creator,  but  his  spiritual 
bride,  vaCurtd  with  but  not  wholly  composed  of  matter,  a  glorious 
fpiit,  dnped  with  suns  and  crowned  with  stars,  which  are  however, 
even  at  their  beat,  but  the  casket  to  the  gem — her  interior  conscious- 
ness of  a  divine  life,  with  all  its  present  dignity  and  yet  sublimer  pro- 
misea,  and  their  assured  fulfilment. 

Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  poor  reality  of  actual  man- 
hood bewde  this  picture  of  the  design  on  which  it  is  modelled,  to  see 


that  the  result,  thua  far  realised,  is  &  misenble  fiulure.  Uan,  nniTer- 
saU;  in  the  lower  races,  and  among  all  commonplace  individualities 
in  the  higher,  is  hugely  instinctive  and  passional,  and  very  imper- 
fectly under  the  control  of  his  moral  nature  ;  while  among  all,  save  a 
few  exceptionally  endowed  men  of  genius,  the  human  intellect  is  still 
largely  on  the  perceptive,  that  is  phenomenal  plane,  fit>m  which  it 
either  never,  or  only  at  rare  intervals,  rises  to  the  sphere  of  eternal 
law.  Its  habitual  dwelling  is  with  -perishing  tacts,  while  it  is  compa- 
ratively, if  not  wholly,  a  stranger  to  immortal  principles.  But  in 
addition  to  these  hi^  endowments,  man  was  obviously  intended  to 
be  creative,  or  if  a  more  accunitely  definitive  term  be  preferred,  recro- 
ativa  He  is  the  embryo  poet  and  artist  ;  in  truth,  this  is  his 
noblest,  because  his  most  neiuly  godlike  function,  to  evoke  order  out 
of  ohaos,  harmony  out  of  discord,  and  beauty  out  of  deformity.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  to  any  matured  student  of  theosophy,  that  be 
could  only  do  this,  or  even  remotely  approach  to  the  doing  of  it,  in 
virtue  of  the  divinity  that  is  within  him  But  how  few  men  in  any 
generation  are  capaple  of  this!  How  few  and  far  between  are  the 
burning  lords  of  song,  or  the  deathless  framers  of  beauty,  on  whose 
immortal  productiona  the  ages  have  set  thoir  seal  I 

Man,  then,  as  he  at  present  eiists,  ia  hot  a  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
idea  of  humanity.  He  is  simply  a  providential  preparation  for  it. 
So  jHvfoundly  waa  this  deep  truth  felt  by  the  seers  and  sages  of  old, 
that  they  invented  the  myth  of  the  &11  to  account  for  the  lamentable 
discrepancy  which  obviously  exists  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal 
man,  between  the  Adamic  Son  of  God  in  the  unsullied  perfection  of 
hie  purity  and  the  undimmed  splendour  of  his  powers,  and  that  mise- 
rable abortion  which  meets  us  in  the  streets  and  insults  ue  on  the 
highways  of  ordinary  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  science,  which 
means  fact,  contemplated  raiionally,  that  is  through  the  higher  reason, 
the  aforesaid  myth  is  simply  an  inversion.  On  the  temporal  plane, 
man  has  not  fallen  from  but  is  rising  to  Adamic  perfection.  His  real 
fall  was  and  is  spiritual,  namely,  his  descent  by  ordinary  birth,  out  of 
the  eternal  into  the  temporal  sphere,  out  of  the  spiritual  into  the 
material  (corporeal)  plane  of  being. 

From  the  foregoing  (and  were  there  space,  we  mi^t  enter  into  yet 
other  aspects  of  the  subject),  it  must  be  obvious  that  man,  as  be  at 
present  exists,  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  idea,  but  only  the 
preparatum  for  it.  Like  every  other  creature  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  earth,  he  constitutes  a  grade  in  the  scale  of  being,  superior 
to  those  whicli  preceded  him,  but  doubtless  inferior  to  those  which 
are  to  succeed  him.  As  already  remarked,  he  holds  a  peculiar  posi- 
tiou,  not  only  as  the  initial  type  of  a  new  Order,but  fhtm  the  foci  that 
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that  Order  is  itself  contradistingui^ed  from  eyeiy  other  by  the  very 
important  endowments  of  rationality  and  moral  principle.  Hence 
some  writers,  like  Mr.  Burke,  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  him  as 
the  imtial  tyjw  of  a  new  kiTtgdom,  as  distinctly  separated  from  the 
animal  osthe  latter  from  the  vegetable.  But  eren  such  writers  regard 
him  as  initial,  not  jCno/. 

And  ^rtiat  a  stupendous  vista  of  prepress  and  possibility  is  thus 
opened  to  our  wondering  gaze  !  Man  but  the  unfledged  btffinning  of 
a  new  Order  of  being,  the  callow  nesthng  of  the  fiiture  eagle  of  the 
skies ;  the  precursor,  and  in  a  sense  the  progenitor,  of  earth's  mani- 
fold types  of  intelligent  being.  We  use  this  term  manifold  advisedly. 
If  man  be  indeed  but  the  initial  type  of  a  new  Order  of  being,  then, 
according  to  our  experience  of  the  wayn  of  Nature  in  all  her  other 
provinces,  that  Order  must  ultimately  develope  out  into  as  many 
genera  and  species  aa  the  one  beneath  it,  and  of  which  it  is,  in  n 
sense,  the  celestial  or  atrial  counterpart  This  is  so  as  between  grubs 
and  butterflies,  reptiles  and  birds,  and  we  can  see  no  sofflcient  reason 
why  it  should  be  otherwise  as  between  quadrupedal  and  instinctive 
mammals  and  their  more  effectually  specialised  and  bipedal  superiors 
of  the  intellectual  Order.  Thus  contemplated,  then,  we  also  see  that 
existing  man  is  not  the  divine  idea  of  humanity  in  its  final  form,  but 
only  that  idea  in  the  process  of  realisation. 

To  this  conclusion  we  are  also  brought  by  returning  to  the  grander 
view  of  hia  telluric  relations,  as  a  vital  organ  of  the  earth.  Tbia 
planet,  on  the  development  hypothesis,  is  simply  an  embryo  sun.  As 
such  it  must  be  at  the  least  infantile,  if  not  still  virtually  embryonio 
in  the  grade  of  its  development ;  and  if  so,  then  its  organs,  more 
especially  such  an  one  aa  we  are  now  considering,  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
sent many  signs  of  imperfection  and  immaturity.  Thus  contem- 
plated, man,  aa  the  initial  type  of  a  new  Order,  correspondent  to  the 
nervous,  and  more  especially  the  cerebral  structure,  is  obviously 
genual. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  earth — man's  material  habitat— as  still 
tn&ntile,  if  not  embryonic.  It  is  attached  to  its  solar  parent,  and 
fed,  like  any  other  embryo  or  suckhng,  from  the  parental  fount.  It 
ii  only  one  of  a  large  brood,  and  from  position  roost  obviously  neither 
the  oldest  nor  the  youngest.  It  is  for  inferior  in  complexity  of 
ngsnisation  and  multiplicity  of-  attachments  to  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Vranus,  or  Neptune.  It  is  still  unvestured,  and  obviously  in  every 
way  at  a  long  remove  from  its  majority.  Now  a  oosmio  cellule  eo 
decidedly  immature,  cannot  possibly  be  the  residence  of  the  highest 
type  of  organic  being.  The  radiant  man  will  probably  need  a  self- 
luminous  domicile.     Everything  indicates  that  suns  are  the  only 
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appropriate  habitat  of  the  mature  forms  of  orgaaio  life,  they  being 
the  only  mature  cosmio  organisms  known  to  us.  Planetary  life  being 
dependent  upon,  and,  aa  wo- have  said,  probably  derivatiTe  from  them, 
can  only  be  the  appropriate  habitat  of  preparatoiy  forma  of  life  aa 
immature  and  embiyonio  sa  that  of  the  planet  on  which  they  reside. 
Henoe  the  fitnesa  of  that  arrangement  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  namely  the  eaaentiolly  embryonic  character  of  all  terrestrial 
oiganisms, — that  of  man,  though  the  most  nearly  mature  (in  absolute 
type,  yet  one  of  the  moat  immature  in  relati<ni  to  his  own  order),  not 
excepted. 

Thus,  then,  on  the  plane  of  science,  we  can  hare  no  doubt  that  man 
is  for  from  manifesting  the  highest  posmble  type  of  organic  existence. 
He  is  only  the  highest  of  telluric  oi^:ani8m8  possible  in  the  pre»eHt 
condition  of  the  earth.  Of  the  range  of  diversity  over  which  his 
future  Bpeoies  and  genera  will  ext«ud,  we  may  form  some  remote 
conception  by  considering  that  of  inaeots  and  birds,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  range  of  grubs  and  reptilea  From  this  it  becomes 
at  once  obvious  that  the  aerial  type  has  immeasurably  the  lai^er  arc 
of  variation,  so  that  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  the  existing 
divenity  among  quadrupedal  mammals  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  much  greater  diversity  of  type  yet  to  be  developed  among  their 
bipedal  counterparts.  It  is  only,  indeed,  among  the  latter  that  we 
can  expect  to  find  the  grander  correspondences  of  the  animate  scala 
completed.     This  perhaps  needs  some  explanation. 

As  alreftdy  remarked,  the  universe  is  a  dnitt,  Uke  ita  divine 
Author,  of  whom  indeed — with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken — it  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  material  reflection  cast  on  the  expanse  of  space  under  the 
condiUons  of  time.  Hence  one  ^mdamental  idea  runs  through  all  ita 
organisms,  repeated  and  varied  however  in  a  thousand  ways — a  very 
Proteus,  ever  the  same  yet  always  different.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
genera  of  birds  are  repeated  in  those  of  beasts.  Thus  the  /liui* 
correspond  to  the  raplorei,  the  catiidte  to  the  corvidt,  the  tfotUna  to 
the  ruminanfia,  etc.  Now  it  has  long  been  remarked  by  our  pro- 
founder  naturalists  that  the  bestial  genera  are  wanting  in  many 
specie  and  varieties  which  exist  in  those  of  birds.  Thus,  for  inatanoe, 
the  feUtki  are  all  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hen,  who  is  perhaps,  after  all,  but  a  white  owl,  correspond  not 
to  the  magnificent  diurnal  raptor^  the  eagles,  etc.,  but  to  their 
nocturnal  congeners,  the  owls,  to  whom,  with  the  aforesaid  exoepticm, 
th«7  are  also  allied  by  their  spots  and  stripes.  So  also  the  eanidtr, 
notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  the  domestio  dog,  are  immea- 
surably infbrior  in  diversity  to  the  eorvidce,  who  range  from  the 
common  black  crow  to  the  magnificent  bird-of -paradise.     Now,  it  i> 
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probable,  nay  almost  scientifically  certain,  that  the  animate  scale  is 
not  yet  completed  on  the  plane  of  the  quadrupedal  mammals,  among 
whom,  however,  as  a  merely  terrestrial  order,  it  would  be  abeurd  to 
look  for  the  effective  reproduotion  of  typal  correspondenoes,  existing 
only  in  the  aerial  order  of  the  duplex  grade  below  them.  For  such  an 
eSective  reproduction  we  must  wait  till  their  superior  grade  has  also 
been  fully  developed  into  its  aerial  types,  which  we  may  be  sure  will 
quite  equal,  both  in  diversity  and  beauty,  the  grandest  species  of  the 
aerial  onlere  beneath  it. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  In  the  forgoing  remarks  we  have,  both  in 
onr  illustrations  and  reasonings,  so  &r  transcended  the  ordinary  range 
cf  Bcientifio  research  and  thought,  that  the  general  reader  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  follow  auch  gossamer  speculatjons  t«  their  &r-reaching 
and  somewhat  startling  conclusions.  For  his  benefit,  then,  we  subjoin 
a  few  general  reflections  on  this  subject,  for  the  Aill  appreciation  of 
which  no  especial  scientific  attainments  or  philosophic  studies  are 
demanded  aa  a  needful  preparation.  We  have  said  that  the  universe 
is  a  grand  unity  under  one  aspect,  and  we  may  add,  that  it  presents 
an  exhaustless  diversity  under  another.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  its  Divine  Author,  would  lail  to  be  what  it  is  in  the 
[Ht>ceas  of  becoming,  the  reflection  of  his  thought,  the  material  symbol 
of  himselt  Now  this  diversity  in  unity  is  already  so  &r  realised  in 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  as  to  afibrd  us,  even 
from  our  limited  experience  on  this  contracted  telluric  area,  some 
faint  conception  of  the  vast,  nay,  the  abtoluuly  infiniu,  resources  of 
this  celestial  artist.  Now,  whether  from  increasing  pliability  of  ma- 
terial, or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  the  increasing  susceptibility  of  their 
ponderable  elements  to  the  action  of  the  imponderable  forces  (which 
are  not  only  the  motor,  but  the  plastic  poweni  of  nature),  it  would 
seem  that,  allowing  for  inferiority  in  ethnic  age  and  maturity,  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  orders,  the  range  of  diversity,  the  are  of  variation, 
incresBee  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being.  Thus  vegetables  are 
nan  varied  than  minerals,  and  animals  present  a  greater  diversity  of 
■tnioture  and  iimction  than  v^etables.  Now  this  being  so,  is  it  to  be 
■upposedthstinthehighest  of  all  the  types  of  organic  being  yet  mani- 
fested on  the  earth,  namely,  in  thoroughly  specialised,  bipedal,  ra- 
timal,  and  moral  man,  the  Creator  will  permanently  fail  to  leave  the 
M  impress  of  his  inflnitely  artistic  power,  in  the  production  of  that 
pleasiug,  because  harmonic,  diversity,  which  we  see  already  so  for 
sdvaoced  among  the  inferior  grades  of  organic  existence  1  We  have 
Died  this  term  haruonio  advisedly.  Let  us  clearly  understand  that, 
in  the  woriu  of  this  truly  divine  Orpheus,  there  are  no  real,  but  only 
apparatl,  discords.     The  pealing  anthems  of  the  morning  stars  of 
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creation  nmy  present  some  tremendous,  and,  indeed,  almost  deafen- 
iug  omsheB,  if  70U  be  too  near  the  orcbeatia  j  but  get  to  the  proper 
dietaoce,  and  they  will  all  melt  into  the  sweetest  aympiionieB  and 
Bublimeat  marches,  the  fooltleas  muBio  of  the  spheres  of  heaven. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  at  onoe 
understood,  that  we  do  not  regard  the  development  hypothesis  as  in 
any  respect  dangerous  either  to  religion  or  morals.  It  has,  in  truth, 
no  more  to  do  wiUi  either  the  one  or  the  other  than  the  Copemican 
system  of  astronomy,  or  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  science,  not  of  theology.  Atheists  and  tbeiats 
may  equally  hold  it ;  the  latter  rationally,  the  former  irrationally. 
It  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  theological  imagination,  that  it  leads  to 
atheiam.  It  stands  aloof,  as  all  purely  scientific  questions  do,  from 
doctrine.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  has  to  be  tested  by  facts,  not 
dogmas ;  the  matter  awaiting  decision  being  its  congruity,  not  with 
the  hitter  but  the  former.  It  would  be  premature  to  prognoeticste 
its  fortunes.  It  is  more  nearly  possible  now  than  when  prochumed 
by  I^miarck,  because  many  admitted  breaks  in  the  scale  of  our  then 
known  flora  and  &una,  have  been  since  supplied  through  the  fossil  re- 
mains revealed  by  geology,  and  we  may  odd  geographical  diacoveiy. 
It  is  also  more  probable,  as  we  now  know,  that  the  simpler  organisms,  as 
a  rule,  preceded  the  more  complex,  nature  steadily  advancing  through 
the  lapse  of  time  in  tbe  specialisation  of  her  types.  Evidence  is  conU- 
nually  accumulating  in  it«  favour.  Objections  to  its  reception  are  being 
gradually  removed.  Darwin  has  demonstrated  that  the  real  taitut 
trom  lower  to  higher  takes  place,  not  so  much  in  the  oi^ganism  of  the 
parent,  as  in  the  process  of  generation.  ^Vhile,  in  bis  remarks  <m 
"the  struggle  for  existence",  he  has  shewn  conclusively  how  the 
weaker  and  less  adapted  types  are  disposed  of  and  extinguished. 

The  controversy  has,  indeed,  advanced  to  such  a  stage,  that  it  is 
really  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  literal  dendopvunt  hypo- 
thesis be  established  or  not.  All  the  leading  facts  on  which  it  was 
based  are  now  admitted ;  and  the  only  question  of  importance  still 
wfuting  decision  is,  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Creator  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  That  the  organic  world  began  in  geimal  sim^^citjr, 
and  has  advanced  by  degrees  to  complexity  of  structure  and  special- 
isation of  function,  cannot  be  denied.  All  that  we  want  to  know  is,  tbe 
process  by  which  this  was  accomplished.  And  when  this  prinuple  of 
gradual  evolution  in  the  past,  whether  by  all-pervading  law  or  by  a 
succession  of  creative  fiats,  has  been  admitted,  it  is  simply  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  to  assert  that  it  has  now  ceased.  On  either  hypo- 
thesis, we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  less  the  day  of  cre«^ 
tion  than  at  any  former  period.      There  is  nothing  in  either  the 
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telluric  or  cosmic  arrangements  around  us  to  indicate  a  oesBation  in 
any  of  the  great  processes,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  thouBands 
or  even  millions  of  years.  As  regards  man,  more  especially,  his  indi- 
cations are  rather  of  acceleration  than  retardation.  Never  before  did 
sarage  mcee  diaappear  so  rapidly  as  at  present ;  a  fact  not  slightly 
premonitory  of  the  eaily  appearance  of  higher  types.  Our  entire 
eiperienoe  of  nature  indicates  that  one  end  of  the  scale  could  not 
thus  suffer  without  compensation  at  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  ki^er  types  of  her  wild  fauna,  the  liona,  leopards,  elephants,  and 
tapirs  of  our  vaster  spaces  of  forest.  These  creatures  merely  await  the 
reclamation  of  the  wilderness  to  disappear.  And  are  we  to  suppose 
that  they  will  have  no  succeasors  1  Is  there  anything  to  indicate 
that  nature  is  becoming  inipoverished  in  the  wealth  of  her  forms  1 
in  her  plastic  power  over  ponderable  matter  1  On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing indicates  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  for,  as  the  formative  power 
of  the  mother  over  her  ofispring  is  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  her  own  nervous  system,  the  mothers,  human  and  brute,  of  to^y, 
are  far  more  potent  for  the  production  of  modified  types,  than  the 
maternal  element  of  previous  geologic  eras. 

Once  more  we  fall  back  upon  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  this 
'hole  subject,  namely,  the  earth  as  a  living  and  growing  cosmic 
organism,  and  her  flora  and  fauna  as  specialised  organs,  for  the  more 
eSectual  discharge  of  particular  functions.  Of  this,  the  races  and 
nations  of  men  are  a  most  important  department ;  in  truth,  as  yet 
the  moat  important.  Nor  must  we,  in  such  a  connection,  omit  their 
constituent  castes  and  individualities.  A  glance  at  society,  as  it 
eiiats  in  any  civHised  community,  and  more  especially  the  complex 
communities  of  modem  tiffics,  may  suffice  to  convince  any  com- 
petent observer  that  humanity  has  in  it  all  the  elements  needed  for 
a  stupendous  eipansion.  The  range  from  a  dolt  to  a  man  of  genius 
— fi«m  a  porter  to  a  poet — from  a  peasant  to  a  philosopher,  is  such 
as  exists  in  no  other  species,  probably  in  no  other  genua.  Agtun,  all 
our  eiperienoes  of  nature,  and,  we  may  add,  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
oongruity  ever  fineUly  established  between  the  inner  and  the  outer, 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  indicate  that  such  discrepancies  in 
mind  must  conclude  in  fully  proportionate  discrepancies  of  body. 
While  faomanity  as  a  whole  is  gtrmai,  its  special  developments  will  of 
iieceasity  be  imperfect.  As  a  collective  organism,  it  is  yet  only  in  the 
process  of  specialisation.  Most  of  its  members  are  yet  rudimentary. 
Like  all  other  telluric  productious,  man,  whether  contemplated  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  is  stDl  embryonic,  hie  social  and  organic  con- 
ditions holding  a  most  profound  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Negro  society  is  simpler  in  its  structure  than  that 
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of  the  TuFanian  raoe,  while  the  social  i 
are  lesB  complex  than  those  of  Caucasian  nations.  But  it  is  time  we 
should  conclude.  The  Bubject,  aa  the  reader  may  see,  is  jet  for  from 
being  eshausted.  It  is  too  new  and  too  grand,  indeed,  for  any  one 
man,  or  any  generation  of  men,  to  exhaust.  The  evolution  of  organic 
existence  involyes  the  entire  process  of  creation ;  nature  heraelf— 
that  is,  the  material  oniTerse — ^being  but  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of 
chaos. 

We  hayo  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  preyalent  tone  of 
religious  publications  on  the  subject  of  anthropology  and  development, 
but  more  especially  by  a  perusal  of  the  hro^ure  whose  title  appears  at 
the  bead  ofthe  present  paper.  The  author  has  been  long  and  favourably 
known  to  the  world  of  metaphysics  and  theology  by  his  "i  priori 
argument  for  the  neceesary  existence  and  moral  attributes  of  God,"  a 
work  in  which  he  manifests  an  ability  for  abstract  reasoning  together 
withalogicalTigourandprecisionof  thought  which  have  unfortunately 
become  somewhat  rare  in  these  latter  ages  of  A  podtriori  &ct  and  in- 
duction. These  letters,  then,  of  Scotland's  greatest  living  dialectician 
to  her  most  eminent  literary  divine,  are  not  without  significance  as 
indications  of  the  general  tone  of  feeling  on  the  science  of  man 
throughout  North  Britain.  Perhaps  the  following  abstract,  which 
forms  tbo  conclusion  of  the  introduction,  will  give  our  southern 
readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  opposition  to  which 
anthropology  is  exposed  in  Scotland,  than  anything  which  we  could 
pen  in  the  way  of  description : — 

"  One  thing  gives  me  unbounded  satisfaction,  the  reflection,  to  wit, 
that  as  the  Rev.  George  Oilfillan  was  the  first,  so  be  will  likely  be  the 
last  clergyman  in  Great  Britain,  who  shall,  without  renouncing  his 
connection  with  a  Christian  church,  advocate  or  apologise  for  the 
hypothesis  adverted  to.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  hypothesis  which 
draws  one  continuous  or  iminterrupted  line — a  line,  however,  always 
increasing  in  volume,  as  it  advances  through  the  ages  and  millicma 
of  ages,  l^e  the  widening  of  an  isosceles  triangle  proceeding  from  its 
apex  or  vortex — a  line,  I  aay,  perfectly  continuous,  with  old  Father 
Monad  at  one  end,  in  the  guise  of  some  very  simple  cell-vessel,  or  as 
one  of  your  unaccountable  vibrios  perhaps ;  and  with  man,  mau  to 
infinite  in  fantlfy,  at  the  other  end.  Only  conditionally,  however,  as 
man  is  to  disappear,  to  give  place  to  his  successor  in  the  line  of  con- 
tinuity, and  be  replaced  by  some  flying  creature,  bearing  a  relation 
to  maji,  like  that  which  the  beautiful  butterfly,  disporting  in  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  bears  to  the  uglj  caterpillar  which  crawls  on  the 
under  side  of  yonder  cabbage-blade.  Yes,  Mr.  Gittillan,  as  be  is 
the  first  of  the  series  of  Developed  Divines  (a  new  sort  of  D.D.),  so 
he  will  be  the  last.     The  whole  line  will  happily  be  concentrated  in 
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himself.  And  it  is  well  for  large  numbere  among  our  masses  of  church- 
goers that  the  evil  should  be  bo  early  Btopped,^~that,  in  fine,  it  has 
been  nipped  in  the  very  bud.  Had  the  folly  increaaed,  and  run  the 
round  of  tbe  pulpits  occupied  bj  men  auiious  to  abow  how  they  are 
([uite  on  a  level  with  the  highest  science  of  the  day,  the  consequences 
to  tbe  unhappy  hebdomadal  audiences — (too  oilen,  like  droves  of  silly 
sheep,  too  ready  to  meekly  follow  the  shepherds)^ — ^tbe  consequences 
might  have  been  most  dismally  calamitous.  In  virtue  of  a  see-aaw  in 
the  development,  we  might  have  had  a  coming  generation  of  reverted 
creatures,  with  ever  more  of  the  theHuous  ape,  or  lecherous  baboon — 
more  of  monkeyish  cunning,  at  any  rate, — and  less  and  less  of  the 

It  would  thus  seem  that  untrammelled  freedom  of  inquiiy  as  to 
the  origin  of  man  or  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  is  regarded 
SB  forbidden  to  the  ministers,  and  by  implication,  therefore,  we  pre- 
sume, to  the  elders  and  office-bearers  of  all  the  Scottish  churches 
still  within  tbe  pale  of  orthodoxy.  What  response  they  may  afford  to 
this  demand  on  their  unquestioning  obedience  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  Suffice  it,  tbat  while  such  ideas  are  generally  prevalent,  even 
among  highly-educated  and  otherwise  liberal-minded  laymen,  it  is 
impossible  for  their  clergy  to  enjoy  that  freedom  of  thou^t  and 
manly  hberty  of  utterance,  which  would  seem  of  right  the  appanage 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman. 

But  not  to  do  injustice  to  our  northern  frienda,  who  with  that 
Aorovgktuu  which  is  one  of  their  noblest  characteristics,  deeming 
anthropological  studies,  when  pursued  independently  of  biblical 
authority,  a  source  of  error,  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  so,  with  a  direct- 
neffi  from  which  we  softer  "Southrons"  should  perhaps  weakly  shriuk 
— not,  we  Bay,  to  be  too  severe  upon  them  oa  if  especial  nffendora,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  just  now,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Border,  a  decided  set  of  the  theological  current  against  anthropology 
and  tbe  hypothesis  of  development,  which,  by  a  strange  conglomera- 
tion of  ideas  are  apparently  regarded  aa  ideuticaL  That  there  are 
anthropologists  who  do  not  believe  in  development,  and  advocates  of 
development  not  especially  prone  to  the  study  of  anthropology — that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  anthropologists  regard  any 
formal  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  man  aa  still  premature,  is  even 
unknown  to  the  outside  public  and  to  our  theological  critics  among 
tiiem.  But  letting  this  pass,  we  may  remark  that  this  theological 
oppodtion  need  give  us  no  serious  concern.  It  is  nothing  new  in 
tlw  history  of  science.  Once  it  was  astronomy,  then  it  was  geol<^, 
and  DOW  it  is  anthropology  which  is  considered  so  especially  danger- 
ous and  objectionable.  But  we  need  not  fear ;  time  will  do  for  it 
»t»t  it  has  already  accomplished  for  older  and  now  less  reprehensible 
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branches  of  mveaUgation,  and  theu  it  will  excite  no  more  doubt  as  to 
a  clergyman'B  orthodoxy  to  find  that  he  admits  the  possibly  remote 
origin  of  man  by  a  law  of  nature,  than  that  he  believes  the  sun  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 
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An  English  naturalist,  Darwin,  has  attempted  to  explun  in  a  very 
simple  way  the  immense  variety  of  animalB  and  plants  surrounding 
us,  as  being  the  result  of  constant  changes  in  the  course  of  long 
periods,  by  ihe  stniggle  for  existence,  which  oauses,  that  in  this 
struggle  that  which  is  imperfect  perishes,  whilst  what  is  stronger  and 
better  survives.  Although  such  an  assumption  of  natural  selection 
is  insufBcient  to  explain  the  gradual  progreBS  nhich  natural  science 
must  assume  in  the  formation  of  plants  and  animals,  including  man, 
still  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  many  causes  which  have  effected  a 
gradual  development  and  great  variation  in  all  creatures  of  nature. 
Life  in  nature  is  not  so  peaceable  as  the  sight  of  a  fine  landscape  at 
sunset  might  lead  us  to  believe.  Contest  and  rivalry  prevail  nniver- 
sally.  Were  not  the  vital  force  constantly  called  upon  to  reust,  it 
would  relapse  into  inactivity.  Whatever  is  to  persist  must  be  in 
motion ;  the  stagnant  water  becomes  a  marsh,  whilst  the  violent  toTrent 
tolerates  no  life  and  carries  off  rocks. 

Not  animals  only,  plants  also  struggle  witli  each  other.  Were  not 
the  weeds  in  our  gardens  being  couHtantij  destroyed,  the  wild  growing 
plants  would  soon  displace  our  nurselings  ;  thus,  the  heath  and  the 
forest  would  overspread  our  acres  were  they  not  kept  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance. In  primitive  forests,  creepers  surround  the  mighty  trunk,  and 
finally  the  parasite  surrounding  it  like  ivy,  embraces  only  the  dead 
trunk  which  it  has  suffocated. 

How  many  plants  must  perish  in  order  that  an  animal  might  live, 
and  how  do  animals  limit  their  own  number  I  Herbtvora  become  tlie 
booty  of  camivoro,  by  which  the  latter  become  the  protectors  of  the 
vegetable  world ;  if  the  camivora  are  prevented  from  increasing,  theu 
the  number  of  herbivota  multiplies.  Every  living  creature  has  its 
enemy.  A  butterfly  causes  much  destruction  in  the  pine  forests,  as  the 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves,  but  upon  the  birch  tree  lives  its  enemv 
the  tailed  wasp,  which  lays  its  e^s  in  that  caterpillar,  in  the  larvce  uf 
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which  the  grubs  developed  &om  the  eggs,  after  eating  awaj  the  in- 
teBtiaes,  become  orysaliaed,  in  order  to  reappear  aa  young  wasps. 

Should  man  alone  stand  in  creation  not  expcoed  to  strife  and 
Btniggle  1  Who  limits  htm  t  In  most  cases  he  does  it  himself.  Wars 
and  battles  are  as  old  as  history  ;  man,  in  fact,  rages  agunst  his  own 
species  as  no  other  animal  does.  But  even  the  high  poeitjon  man 
Dccnpies  as  opposed  to  nature,  and  of  which  he  coneiders  himself  the 
chief,  is  a  struggle,  a  constant  labour.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  high 
civilisation,  in  the  possession  of  that  menttJ  power,  by  which  he  has 
rendered  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  subservient  to  his  objects — we 
must  not  forget  the  long  and  laborious  path  which  our  species,  under 
obetructions  of  all  kinds,  had  to  pass  over  until  it  reached  that  high 
stage  from  which  we  now  look  down  upon  the  conquered  world. 
This  consideration  strengthens  the  feeling  of  human  power  and  dig- 
nity, that  man,  although  provided  by  Ood  with  the  capacity  of  per- 
forming what  he  has  effected,  yet  that  the  civilisation  which  be  has 
reached  is  his  own  deed,  the  work  of  his  own  mind. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  human  development  has  progressed  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  study  of  any  part  of  human  activity,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  we  can  trace,  must  convince  him.  The  history  of 
language,  the  progress  of  natural  science,  discoveries,  and  inventions, 
bear  testimony  to  it  That  in  countries  now  inhabited  by  civilised 
peoples,  savages  once  housed,  whom  the  ancient  historian,  as  it  was 
thought  in  exaggeration,  described  as  cannibals,  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  finds  of  ancient  skulls,  rude  atone  and  bone  implements, 
all  relics  of  the  past  primitive  condition  of  our  species.  It  strikes  the 
student  that  the  picture  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Europe,  that  we 
can  form  from  their  relics,  r^embles  that  given  by  travellers  of  stUI 
eiisting  sav^e  tribes.  We  learn  that  one  privUeged  portion  of  the 
human  species  has  advanced  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  whilst  others, 
who  are  still  our  brethren,  have  either,  under  the  pressure  of  an  all- 
powerful  nature,  been  unable  to  raise  themselves  from  want  and 
misery ;  or,  living  under  a  luxuriant  climat«,  have  ^ven  themselves 
up  merely  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  lead  a  life  illuminated 
by  only  a  feeble  ray  of  human  reason. 

Has  Providence  indeed  distributed  her  gifts  to  humanity  in  so 
unequal  shores  t  Surely  not.  But  the  struggle  of  man  with  nature 
is  not  attended  with  equal  success.  It  is  as  upon  the  race-course,  all 
strive  for  the  foremost  place,  whioh  is  only  afforded  to  one,  and  many 
must  lag  behind.  Many  fortunate  circumstances  must  concur  before 
the  tender  plant  of  human  civilisation  can  germinate,  thrive,  and 
become  a  stately  tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  all  people  may 
MHcmble,  even  such  a-s  have  had  no  share  in  planting  the  ti-ee.    Justice 
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ia  done  hereby,  so  that  the  civiliaed  man  can  be,  and  often  has  been,  the 
edocator  and  the  benefactor  of  his  miaeisbly  neglected  brother. 

In  oomparing  the  bistory  of  mankind  to  a  mighty  stream,  political 
eveata,  which  for  a  long  time  have  alone  been  considered  history,  are 
simply  the  ripples  on  the  surface,  which,  when  the  storm  rises,  may 
become  towering  billows ;  but  that  which  gives  motion  to  the  stream 
is  the  never-resting  labour  of  the  human  mind.  What  it  has  effected 
in  liberating  man  from  thousands  of  chains,  which  nature  has  put 
upon  him,  will  become  apparent  by  the  comparison  of  rariotis  degrees 
of  culture,  which  he  has  in  the  course  of  time  suoceasivelj  attuned, 
with  those  which  he  still  occupies  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  and  we 
shall  then  investigate  his  life  ia  the  different  relations  in  which  he 
stands  as  opposed  to  nature. 

Man  struggles  with  the  elements  and  with  animals  ;  the  plant, 
though  it  unresistiDgly  affords  him  nutriment,  yet  may  contain  poison 
which  threatens  his  life ;  of  &ilure  of  crops  may  induce  iamine. 
Man  fiirtiier  atm^lea  with  disease  and  pestilence,  and  bow  muc^ 
does  he  labour  to  escape  the  inexorable  law  of  nature — death  ! 

Whithersoever  we  turn  our  gaze  over  the  great  picture  of  his  life, 
we  find  man  armed  against  bis  enemies — here  he  Buocumba,  there  he 
is  victorious.  Nature  at  first  appeaia  like  a  giant  opposed  to  man. 
Thunder  and  hghtning,  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  surf  of  the  sea, 
will  strike  the  rudeat  savage  with  terror :  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  higher  power,  which  he  fears.  This  fear  of  Ood  is  the 
first  awakening  of  natural  religion  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  perception  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  nature,  ia  a  matured 
fruit  of  human  thought.  All  savage  peoples  beUeve  in  evil  spirits, 
who  send  them  diseases  and  death ;  and  thua  the  worship  of  a  bene- 
ficent God  is  not  found  amongst  many  savages.  It  does  not  eiiat 
among  the  Tasmanians,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  one  individual  only  is 
left  ;*  it  is  equally  wanting  among  the  Mincopiea,  the  savage  inhai- 
bitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  of  whom  we  only  poeaeas  information 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  said  of  the  lowest  tribe  of  the  Bo«- 
jesmen  in  Africa,  that  they  believe  thunder  to  be  the  voice  of  an  evil 
demon,  on  hearing  which  they  creep  out  of  their  oaves,  and  reply 
with  oursea.  Whilst  thus  the  savage  ouraes  during  a  thunderatorm, 
the  agriculturist  blesses  it,  when,  after  the  noisy  demonstration  of 
the  elements,  the  floodgates  of  heaven  open,  and  the  fertUisuig  rain 
pours  down  aft«r  a  long  drought. 

The  struggles  of  man  against  the  goda  are  subjects  of  ancient 
myths,  in  which  natural  forces  are  represented  by  gods.     And  the 
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btUeT  in  s  devil  sprung  up  in  heathen  antiquity,  perrading  even  the 
Christian  period,  and  which,  even  amongst  civilised  nations,  has 
given  rise  to  the  burning  of  witches,  is  nothing  but  miBconoeired 
nature.  When  a  large  block  is  found  upon  an  extoisire  plain,  none 
bnt  the  devil  oould  have  placed  it  there.  But  science  has  taught  ua 
tbat  the  large  stones,  the  so-called  erratic  blocks,  overlying  the  whole 
north-Oennan  plain,  have  been  earned  away  Erom  the  glaciers  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountuns  by  the  ioe  ;  that  they  sank  to  the  bottom, 
which  subsequently  became  dry  land.  Whenever  a  andden  pestilence 
carried  off  men  or  cattle,  superstition  ascribed  it  to  the  devil,  instead 
of  inveatigsting  the  caoses  of  the  evil  and  removing  them.  The 
Bavage  is  still  in  this  condition.  The  priests  of  the  sun-worahippers 
of  tropical  America  who,  says  Scherzer,  are  at  the  same  time  the  phy- 
sicianii  of  the  people,  press  and  snok  the  aching  part  of  the  patient 
for  hours ;  they  swear,  sigh,  and  tremble,  making  all  the  while  the 
most  grotraque  geotures,  until,  at  last,  they  draw  from  the  mouth  of 
the  patient  a  blaok  substance,  which  they  pretend  was  the  devil,  who 
concealed  himself  in  the  body  and  caused  the  pain. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  growing  knowledge  of  nature  is 
a  growing  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  constantly  expanding  whilst  that  of  the  devil  is  contracting. 
A  man  in  a  higher  stage  of  civilisation  recognises  a  prevailing  provi- 
dence, which  in  order  to  preserve  the  whole  destroys  a  part,  so  must 
be  admire  that  divine  wisdom,  which  has  so  ordained  it,  that  nature 
should  never  cease  calling  forth  man's  foroe,  which  in  this  struggle 
and  jaactioe  acquires  new  strength.  This  labour  does  not  merely 
steel  the  body,  the  mind  also  is  developed  in  this  struggle  witJi 
resiBting  nature,  and  the  mind  is  the  greatest  force  of  man,  it  is  only 
to  his  spirit  that  nature  bends. 

The  spectacle,  how  natural  forces  threaten  the  life  and  the  poa- 
Mssions  of  man  is  as  manifold  as  terrifying.  In  some  oases  man  ia 
helpleedy  exposed  to  destruction  ;  in  others  he  has,  with  wonderftil 
iagcnuity  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  protecting  himself.  The  cy- 
clones which  devastated  India  last  year  have,  according  to  reports  &om 
C-aJcutta,  destroyed  60,000  individuals,  most  of  vhoxa  were  drowned 
in  the  rivers.  What  devastations  are  caused  by  inundations  and 
■terms !  The  earth  quakes,  and  in  a  few  moments  latge  cities  are  in 
niina  Lightning  may  cause  a  destructive  fire,  which  reduces  to 
uhee  huts  and  j^aces ;  for,  as  the  poet  says,  "  The  elements  hate 
man's  handiwork." 

The  savage  stands  powerless  before  natural  events  which  the 
dviliaed  man  tries  to  overcome ;  but  even  he,  the  proud  lord  of 
nature,  is  frequently  reminded  of  his  impotence  when  natural  forces 
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break  through  appointed  boundaries.  A  few  inatanoes  may  show 
how  coan,  only  by  slow  d^rees,  arrives  at  sucoeaafully  regigting  a 
mighty  natural  forco,  such  aa  that  of  wat«r. 

The  North  Sea  incessantly  advances  towards  the  QOTth-weetem 
coasts  of  Europe,  threatening  to  engulph  the  land.  PUay,  the  Romao 
author,  speaks  of  twenty-three  islands  between  Texel  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ;  at  present  only  sixteen  of  them  exist. 
Already  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons  are  said  to  have  been  driven  by 
inundations  from  their  northern  settlements.  Migrating  to  the 
south,  they  overran  the  Roman  empire,  which  finally  succumbed  to 
the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Qennan  peoples.  The  great  floods  of 
tiie  thirteenth  century  are  still  remembered.  Successive  inroads  of 
the  seafromlSTTto  1287  produced  the  Dollars  Bay  in  £a8t  Fnesland, 
mora  than  fifty  villages  wera  thus  destroyed.  The  great  Zuyder  Zee 
has  a  similar  origin.  Heligoland  is  diminishing  in  ciroumference. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  large  green  island,  containing  seven  churches, 
and  had  in  1240  three  parishes ;  but  whose  country  is  partly  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  learned  to  construct  excellent  dykes,  for 
which  the  Khenish  tarras  provides  him  with  good  mortar.  Well  nukj 
it  be  said  of  him,  that  he  snatches  his  land  from  the  grasp  of  the  sea ; 
he  even  recovers  what  the  sea  has  robbed  him  of.  By  means  <tf 
seventeen  steam-engines,  the  Haarlem  lake  has  been  pumped  out,  and 
30,000  acres  of  land  have  been  recovered,  which  some  years  ago 
already  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  farms,  and  5,000  souls. 
It  is  also  {fftiposed  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  by  which  large  tracts  of  land,  now  submerged,  will  he  laid 
bare.  Venice  the  magnificent,  with  its  palaces,  is  built  upon  piles 
driven  through  the  mud  of  the  Lagune  into  the  solid  clay  beneath. 
A  mighty  stone  dyke,  two  miles  long,  30'  hig^,  40  to  50'  broad,  the 
Uurazzi,  the  lost  work  of  the  repubhc,  protects  the  city  from  the  sea. 
We  know  not  for  certain  what  may  have  induced  the  men  of  a  very 
remote  period  to  build  their  habitations  on  lakes,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  found  the  vestiges  of  ao 
ancient  culture  in  Switzerland,  then  in  Italy  and  South  Germany. 
Possibly  they  did  so  from  fear  of  wild  animab,  or  not  to  be  surprised 
by  enemies.  Bnt,  at  all  events,  we  must  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  pile-works  have  been  constructed,  as  well  as  the  implements : 
recollecting  that  the  oldest  of  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  when  the 
use  of  metals  was  unknovm.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  a  similar 
position  has  been  selected  for  habitation,  as  a  protection  against 
tropical  rain.  Thus  Venzuela  is  built  on  tlie  lagunee  of  Uaraoaibo ; 
and  the  town  of  Bruni,  in  Borneo,  is  also  built  in  that  manner.  A. 
v.  Humboldt  has  given  a  remarkable  description  of  the  mode  of  life 
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of  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  water.  The  people  of  the  Gueraunas,  on 
the  Orinoko,  live  during  times  of  inundation,  when  inQumenible  ani- 
mab  are  destroyed,  upon  trees,  upon  which  they  bang  their  ham- 
raocka,  and,  covering  them  with  earth,  kindle  firee  in  them,  to  the 
Burpriae  of  the  by -paoeing  navigator. 

The  inundation  caused  by  streams,  which  the  savage  tries  to  escape, 
has,  however,  for  some  civilised  peoples  beoome  a  bleeaing  by  fertilis- 
ing the  land.  Egypt,  formed  in  part  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile, 
and,  as  Herodotus  said,  a  present  from  it,  haa  from  the  most  ancient 
times  ordained  its  coutve  of  life  in  harmony  with  this  natural  event. 
The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  deep  canals,  which  faciUtate  the 
defiux  of  the  waters ;  but  the  Nile  mud,  an  excellent  loanure,  accord- 
ing to  recent  analyses  of  a  French  chemist,  fertilieee  to  this  day  the 
fields,  bringing  fi^rth  plentiful  crops.  What  destruction  would  not 
the  rapid  Po  (in  its  short  course  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  carrying 
away  so  much  gravel  and  mud,  as  annually  at  its  mouth  to  drive 
back  the  sea  for  250  feet)  have  caused,  were  not  its  course  hemmed 
in  by  dykes  %  The  river  often  flows  eight  to  t«n  feet  above  the  Lom- 
bard plun,  which  is  thus  readily  watered,  and  has  beoome  the  garden 
of  Italy. 

We  cannot  quit  these  observations  without  throwii^  a  glance  on 
the  development  of  navigation,  a  human  invention  which  has  recently 
been  greatly  improved,  and  founded  man's  dominion  over  the  sea. 

Even  a  small  rivulet  obstructs  the  path  of  man ;  but  he  oontrivea 
to  swim  over.  The  animal  does  the  same.  Man  meditates,  and  he 
finds  out  a  better  means  to  cross  the  water.  We  see  how  even  the 
son  of  the  wilderness  contrives  to  make  a  canoe  from  a  hollow  tree ;  he 
then  adds  oar  and  plaited  mat,  and  by  allying  bimselfwith  one  natural 
force,  in  order  to  overcome  another  force,  he  sails  with  the  wind  against 
the  stream.  Still,  he  does  not  venture  far  from  the  coast  into  the 
open  sea.  At  a  later  period  a  large  ship  is  constructed,  which,  with 
its  keel  outs  through  the  water  and  is  moved  by  the  aid  of  oara,  sails, 
snd  the  hehn.  But  how  clumsy  are  still  the  ships  even  of  the  most 
civilised  peoples  of  antiquity ;  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
the  pictures  of  which  we  see  on  the  coins,  paintings,  and  sculptures  of 
the  ancients.  Naval  architecture  remwned  for  a  long  time  in  tiie  same 
condition.  Even  among  the  ships  with  which  Columbus  discovered 
the  new  world,  some  had  no  deck.  Navigation,  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  coasts,  progressed  rapidly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  introduction  of  the  compass.  The  magnetic 
needle,  which  the  Chinese,  a  thousand  years  before  our  era,  are  said 
to  have  used  in  their  transit  across  the  Asiatic  steppes,  indicates  the 
direction  the  ship  takes  even  when  dark  nights  hide  the  light  of  the 
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fitara.  Science  has  greatly  perfected  nRvigfttitm.  A  seagoing  ahip  is,  in 
&ct,  an  epitome  of  all  oar  inventicHig,  a  practical  application  of  all  oar 
knowledge.  Tbe  obaervation  of  the  stara  ihows  to  narigators  tbe  degree 
of  latitude  under  which  he  happens  to  be;  the  exactly  adjosted  ohro- 
nometer  gives  him  the  longitude.  Upon  his  chart  he  finds  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevalent  winds  and  the  gulf-Btreama  indicated.  These 
indications  are  so  important  that,  profiting  by  the  obeervationa  (tf 
American  and  English  navigators,  the  voyage  &om  New  York  to 
Europe  has  latteriy  been  shortened  about  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third. 
And  what  changes  have  been  produced  in  navigation  by  Bt«am  ! 
It  was  in  the  year  1808  that  Fulton  built  in  New  Yoric  the  first 
steamboat  of  twenty  hor«e-power,  which  performed  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  knots  from  New  York  to  Albany  up  the  river  in  thir^- 
two  hours.  Now  we  poesessed  a  veeael  that,  independent  of  wind  and 
tide,  oroaaed  the  billows ;  but  this  steamer,  with  its  paddle-wheels,  was 
■till  capable  of  improvement.  The  hammering  of  the  paddles  apoo 
the  water  shakes  the  vessel  and  impedes  the  working  of  the  engine ; 
moreover,  when  the  eea  is  high  the  paddle-wheels  are  not  equally  sub- 
merged, one  may  be  high  out  of,  whilst  the  other  is  under  wat^. 
Paddle-wheels  are  besides  exposed  to  it^ury,  which  in  a  man-of-war  is 
a  great  drawback.  It  was  then  that  Smith,  aa  Englishman,  proposed 
tbe  screw  for  moving  the  vessel,  an  idea  which  had  been  already 
mooted  by  Du  Ouet,  Bernoulli,  Ressel,  and  Sauvage.  In  September, 
1637,  the  first  screw-steamer  made  its  appearance  on  a  canaL  It  pro- 
gressed  without  noise,  no  foam  of  waters  on  the  flanks,  nothing  but  a 
long  circling  wave  l>ehind  the  ship  betrayed  its  motion.  But  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  seafaring  nations  has  in  other  respects  improved 
the  art  of  navigation.  England  and  America  rival  each  other  in 
rapidity  of  sailing.  Stevenson  in  his  yacht  made  the  passage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  eight  days. 

Ships  are  now  built  like  swimming  palaces,  with  theatres  and  dancing 
rooms  for  five  hundred  persons,  lit  up  by  gas.  Such  a  giant  ship  loads 
18,000  tons,  whilst  formerly  the  largest  ships  were  only  of  600  toos 
register.  The  much  admiral  and  now  finished  6rtat  Seutem  is  680 
feet  long,  and  67  feet  broad.  It  can,  beiudes  her  craw,  receive  three 
thousand  passengers ;  it  has  double  iron  plates,  and  twenty-four  water- 
tight compartments,  so  that  any  injury  to  tbe  ship  can  only  involve  a 
pnrt  The  ship  crosses  tbe  hi^est  waves  without  any  peroeptible 
rolling.  It  is  moved  both  by  paddles  and  screws.  Four  steam-engiues, 
each  of  1 ,000  horse  power,  revolve  the  paddles,  which  have  a  diameter 
of  66  feet.  A  fifth  engine  of  3,000  horse  power  moves  the  screw.  The 
ship  is  intended  for  the  East  India  trade,  and  is  able  to  carry  cnela 
sufficient  for  tbe  whole  voyage.     Although  this  gigantic  structure, 
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which  at  this  moment  la  engaged  to  pay  out  the  AtlAntio  cable,  has 
not  altogether  fulfilled  eipeotAtions,  the  attempts  will  not  be  aban- 
dooed,  but  will  probably  be  improved.  The  application  of  iron  instead 
of  wood,  has  rendered  such  etructurea  poaiible ;  iron  has  also  given 
eiiatence  to  iron-olada,  which  for  the  future,  aa  it  seems,  are  to  decide 
the  snjwemacy  on  the  aea. 

Wealth,  which  tnule  bringe  to  a  seafaring  people,  is  not  the  only  ad- 
TBDtage  which  man  derives  from  hia  dominion  over  the  element  The 
■hip  of  the  meicbant  not  merely  carries  goods,  it  (dso  carries  science  and 
art,  and  every  means  of  dvilisation.  It  carries  the  naturalist  and  the 
missionary  to  the  remotest  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  makes  them  parti- 
dpate  in  tlie  treasures  of  ciVilisatitm  which  ennobles  man.  And  it  is  not 
animportaot  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  history  of  all  times  has  taught 
OS,  that  life  on  the  sea  renders  peoples  free  and  great,  for  upon  the 
hi^  sea  man  is  reduced  to  bis  own  resources ;  every  moment  requires 
presence  of  mind.  Danger  does  not  paralyse  but  excites  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  although  many  a  one  finds  his  grave  in  the  sea.  But  human 
ingenuity  haa  not  only  found  means  of  saving  life,  but  for  the  recovery 
of  goods  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Whole  ships  with  their  cargoes 
have  thus  been  raised  from  rivers  and  seas,  as'  at  Sebastopol  and 
Cronstsdt.  The  diving  apparatus  has  been  latterly  so  much  im- 
proved, that  man  can  stay  and  work  for  hours  under  water  by  the 
lifi^t  of  the  electric  lamp ;  and,  by  these  means,  rocks  are  blown  up 
which  render  navigation  dangerous.  The  dangers  of  the  sea,  especially 
near  the  coasts,  are  lessened  by  the  establishment  of  light-houses, 
which  are  now  provided  with  all  the  contrivances  invented  by  science. 
The  electric  light  produced  by  the  galvanic  current,  has  been  several 
times  employed  when  it  was  found  requisite  to  work  at  night  as  well 
as  by  daylight,  as  baa  been  done  during  the  erection  of  new  streets  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  erection  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  also  during 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Eehl.  The  lime 
light  on  the  beacons,  reflected  by  parabolic  mirrors,  exceeds  that  of 
the  brightest  stars ;  and,  although  its  light  does  not  peneti«tc  dis- 
tances so  great,  it  still  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  ship  through  rochs 
and  shallows  to  the  safe  port. 

It  is  to  tJie  honour  of  our  philanthropic  age,  that  arrai^ementa  are 
in  progress  at  all  our  European  coasts  to  assist  the  wrecked.  It  fonns 
a  contrast  to  ihe  treatment  which  the  shipwrecked  have  to  expect  on 
the  inhospitable  coasts  inhabited  by  savages.  As  late  as  1858,  it 
happened  that  some  hundreds  of  shipwrecked  Chinese,  on  one  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  Rossel,  were  killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
good  efiected  by  the  establishment  of  life-boat  stations  ia  great.  Ao- 
ooiding  to  a  recent  Report,  published  by  the  Danish  government, 
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1,302  lives  have  been  sared  on  the  Doniah  coaats  aince  IBfil.  In 
1860  alone,  two  hundred  were  thus  rescued.  From  the  last  Report 
of  the  Life-Boat  Institution,  founded  ia  England  in  1824,  it  appeani 
that,  from  1824  to  1663,  not  less  than  13,568  livee  have  been  saved, 
frequently  under  the  greatest  dangere,  owing  to  the  high  seas  and 
hurricanes.  Out  of  714,  417  were  in  1863  saved  by  the  Ufe-boata  of 
the  aocietj,  and  ;£1,306  were  voted  to  other  boats,  by  which  the  re- 
mainder were  rescued.  The  airangements  are  so  admirable,  that 
hitherto  none  of  the  oraw  of  a  life-boat  have  perished.  Peak's  life- 
boat, being  at  the  same  time  light,  strong,  and  self-rioting,  has 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  maintained  its  reputation.  Where  a 
boat  cannot  approach,  use  ia  made  of  the  focket  apparatus,  by  which 
a  rope  is  thrown  to  the  foundering  ship,  and  the  crew  rescued  by 
means  of  a  ghding  basket  Similar  establishments  have  latterly  been 
founded  on  the  coasts  of  East  Friestond,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
more  are  in  course  of  formation. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  caused  by  the  sen  may  be  oompnted 
from  the  reports  of  a  single  country.  In  1853,  there  perished  on  the 
coasts  and  rivers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  less  than  989 
human  beings,  by  the  foundering  of  832  vessela  In  1863,  the  ship- 
wrecks on  the  English  coast  amounted  to  1,602,  when  568  livee  were 
lost.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  300,000  ships  annually 
enter  the  porta  of  Great  Britain.  Mishaps  on  the  sea  also  become 
rarer,  as  by  the  tud  of  the  telegraph  the  occurrence  of  storms  is  pre- 
dicted. Storm-signals  are  now  given  on  both  the  English  and  the 
North  German  coasts.  Though  man  cannot  secure  his  life,  he  haa 
contrived  means  to  secure  himself  against  the  loss  of  his  property. 
This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  asaimtuGe  offices,  by  which  we  are 
protected  from  losses  by  water,  fire,  hail,  and  lightning.  Not  that 
any  of  tbeee  natural  forces  are  resisted  by  the  insurance  offices,  but 
they  simply  afford  compensation  for  damiage.  As  our  own  death  may 
leave  others  helpless,  we  have,  by  insuring  our  own  life,  the  power  of 
mitigating  the  lot  of  those  we  leave  behind. 

Perhaps  more  dreadful  and  unconquerable  than  in  the  element  <f 
water,  nature  appears  to  us  in  the  element  of  fire.  The  highest  god 
of  the  Greeks,  Zeus,  sends  down  lightning  and  thunder;  the  eagle 
hovering  in  the  clouds,  holding  the  lightning  in  its  claw,  ia  still  the 
symbol  of  royal  power.  And,  nevertheless,  man  learned  to  protect 
his  house  from  the  kindling  stroke,  which,  now  powerless  and  obeying 
man's  will,  sinks  along  the  conductor  into  the  earth.  And  yet, 
although  the  volcanic  eruptiona  terrify  mankind,  burying  their  ciUes 
under  lava  streams,  devastating  their  fields ;  despite  the  destructive 
power  of  this  clement,  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven. 


the  fire  guarded  by  Teetals,  and  whioh  ia  still  worshipped  by  the  Per- 
mos,  is  to  mtui  more  a  beDsficent  than  a  deetructive  force.  The  fire 
on  the  heATth  was  to  the  ancients  already  a  picture  of  domestic  felicity ; 
and  what  would  human  life  be  without  the  manifold  uses  of  fire  )  The 
saYage  may  procure  it  from  a  tree  struck  by  lightning,  or  by  friction 
of  inflammable  materials.  In  Virgil's  jEneid,  Achates  strikea  sparks 
&om  the  flint.  The  facility  with  which  we  obtain  this  indispensable 
force,  that  ^mishee  us  with  light,  cooks  oitr  victuals,  melts  our 
metals,  by  means  of  an  iasigDiScant  box  of  tucifers,  is  significative  of 
die  present  state  of  our  civilisatioQ.  According  to  Stuart,  the  Southern 
Anstraliana  rub  dry  grass  between  two  wooden  sticks  to  make  a  fire. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  unknown  to  the  aorthem  tribes ;  who,  therefore, 
keep  the  fire  up,  and  should  it  by  some  accident  be  extinguished, 
they  undertake  long  journeys  in  order  to  recover  it  from  some  other 
tribe. 

Water  and  fire  are  the  forces  which  have  produced  the  greatest 
effects  on  nature.  They  have,  either  by  deports  or  by  upheavals, 
given  shape  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  still  constantly  at 
work.  Moisture  and  heat  are  the  most  important  conditions  of  oiganio 
life.  The  force  which  enables  man  to  perform  the  most  stupendous 
works,  namely,  steam,  is  nothing  else  than  water  transformed  into  air 
by  the  agency  of  fire.  The  neatly  constructed  locomotive  engine 
moning  upon  our  railroads,  this  snorting  fire-horse,  does  the  work  of 
three  hundred  steeds.  What  does  not  steam  perform  for  us}  It 
pumps  water,  drives  ships,  draws  waggons,  paints,  spins,  weaves, 
forges,  hammers  and  rolls,  presses,  ploughs,  sows,  and  reaps.  The 
steam-engines  of  England  and  Ireland  represent  a  miiscular  force  of 
ten  millions  of  men,  or  two  millions  of  horses.  Could  as  many  horses 
be  employed  t  A  horse  requires  eight  times  as  much  land  as  a  man 
for  its  nourishment ;  but,  as  engines  are  used  instead  of  horses,  it 
follows  that  sixteen  millions  of  men  more  can  be  fed. 

We  are  iu  the  habit  of  ascribing  certain  inventions  to  certain  men ; 
but  often  it  was  a  mere  happy  addition,  by  which  they  improved  what 
others  had  long  prepared  for  them.  It  is  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
corporeal  world,  nothing  exists  all  at  once;  from  a  small  beginning  grows 
a  whale.  Just  as  the  more  perfect  plants  and  animals  require  a  longer 
time  for  their  development,  so  the  fruits  of  the  human  mind  require 
centuries  ere  they  come  to  maturity.  The  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  by  James  Watt  in  1769,  was  preceded  by  various  attempts  to 
lue  steam  as  a  motor  force,  by  such  men  sa  Blasco  de  Garay,  Salomon 
de  Caux,  whom  Richelieu  sent  to  Bic£tre  as  being  insane,  by  Worces- 
ter, Papin,  Savery.  The  engine  of  the  latter  was  improved  by  New- 
oomen,  and  after  him  by  the  boy  Potter,  who  turned  stop-cocks,  who 
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oontrived  hy  attaching  cords  and  catches  to  admit  aod  out  off  tlie 
Bteam.  Watt  further  improved  it  by  adding  the  condenser  and  regu- 
lator. The  first  steam -engiiieB  were  employed  to  raise  water  from  the 
mines.  In  the  year  1778,  C'ugnot  constructed  the  first  locomotive,  to 
run  on  common  roada  It  was  then  used  on  tramways.  Blackett  and 
Stephenson  then  demonstrated  that  a  smooth  wheel  can  run  on 
smooth  rails.  Seguin  diminished  the  size  of  the  boiler  ;  Pelletar  in- 
creased the  drau(^t  by  conducting  the  used-up  steam  into  the  chimney. 
By  degrees  the  consumption  of  coals  was  diminished  by  one-halt  It 
was  ascertained  that  steam  produced  by  higher  pressure  assumes 
greater  expansive  force,  and  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the  high- 
pressure  engine.  It  wss  once  thought  that  iwlroads  could  only 
be  made  on  plains,  and  that  they  must  run  strai^t.  At  present  the 
locomotive  crosses  the  Alps,  and  runs  in  curvea  Thus  there  is  a 
constant  progressive  improvement  in  all  human  doings.  Are  tJiere 
limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass)  That  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  may  be  inferred  from  the  tact  that  even  in  our  best  engines  coal 
is  still  wasted ;  for,  according  to  W.  Armstrong,  in  these  engines  one 
pound  of  coal  produces  a  force  which  in  a  minute  raises  a  million  of 
pounds  one  foot,  whilst  from  calculation  ten  millions  of  pounds  ought 
to  be  r^sed.  But  suppose  the  supply  of  coal  should  fail  ub,  is  there 
another  force  to  supplant  that  of  steam  1  Perhaps  electric  force,  or 
we  may  succeed  by  a  simple  process  in  decomposing  water,  and  use 
its  hydrogen  for  combustion.  Ericsen  has  employed  heated  air,  and 
Lenoir  gas,  as  motor  forces.  In  England,  parcels  and  letters  are  de- 
spatched by  condensed  air. 

Let  UN  glance  at  another  spectacle,  which  presents  man's  struggle 
with  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  In  tJie  history  of  our  race,  we 
find  first,  man  in  combat  with  animals — a  hunting  life  is  the  first 
stage  of  man's  culture.  This  is  followed  by  a  pastoral  life ;  after 
which  be  becomes  an  agriculturist,  and  rears  plants  for  his  nourish- 
ment. He  acquires  a  fixed  settlement,  trade  and  industry,  art  and 
science,  succeed  each  other ;  and  man  finally,  hy  mental  labour, 
reaches  the  highest  step  in  civilisation,  which  looks  out  for  higher 
objects. 

The  dangerous  arts  of  the  beRBt-tamers,  which  now  surprise  os, 
show  the  great  power  posseesed  by  man  over  the  largest  and  most 
savage  beasts  of  prey.  Even  in  ancient  times,  at  the  beginning  of 
history,  man  issued  victorious  from  this  struggle.  We  hear  of  a 
Nimrod,  who  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  who  cleared  the 
land  from  wild  beast«  ;  of  Hercules,  who  strangled  the  lion.  Of  the 
deeds  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  country,  whose  whole  life  must  have 
been  in  remote  a^res  a  stni^le  with  the  mighty  mammals,  the  hones  nf 
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which  are  found  mtenningled  with  'humEm  implements,  we  poBseas 
DO  documents  singing  their  praise  ;  and  ;et  they  prubably  killed  the 
last  mammoth,  and  tamed  the  wild  cattle.  They  performed  the  moat 
difficult  part  of  culture,  a  gigantic  work  for  which  our  muscular  force 
is  scarcely  adequate.  The  Nibelungenlied  (speaking  of  the  unis),  the 
visent,  tiie  elk,  and  the  grim  "  Schelch",  speak  of  a  much  later  period. 
It  baa  only  lately  been  admitted  that  the  wild  beasts  have  hod  their 
ahare  in  the  education  of  the  human  species.  The  struggle  of  man 
Kith  beasts  has  essentially  contributed  to  the  development  of  man's 
l4iyw»l  force  and  beauty ;  it  has  called  forth  his  oourage  and  bravery. 
Asia,  the  home  of  lions  and  tigers,  has  first  given  rise  to  mighty  peo- 
ples. The  African  Xegroes,  among  whom  the  lion  is  at  home,  are  the 
□lost  powerful  of  savages.  The  Americaas,  compared  with  these  peo- 
ples, seem  a  much  weaker  species,  as  their  fights  with  the  puma  and 
the  jaguar,  the  much  smaUer  camivora  of  the  New  World,  are  less 
apt  to  call  forth  their  physical  forces.  Finally,  the  Australians,  a 
decaying  stock,  had  in  their  country  no  large  animals  dangerous  to 
them ;  when  Cook  fouud  them,  they  even  did  not  know  how  to  hunt 
the  kangaroo.  Man  can  tame  all  animals.  Hytenas  have  been  de- 
scribed as  untameable  ;  but  iu  the  oasis  of  Cordofan  they  are  domes- 
ticated like  the  dog.  The  old  Indians  rode  on  the  backs  of  lious  and 
leopards  ;  they  still  train  small  tigers  for  hunting.  Frederic  Barbarossa 
kept  some  which  sat  behind  the  horseman,  and  leaped  down  upon  an 
snimal  on  a  given  sign.  Some  North  American  Indian  tribes  himt 
with  trained  wolves.  The  taming  of  some  of  our  domestic  animals, 
which  certainly  have  not  been  created  as  such,  as  has  been  asserted, 
seems  to  have  been  the  labour  of  thousands  of  years ;  for  the  uature 
of  the  wild  beast  has  been  almost  entirely  changed.  The  wild  horse 
of  the  South  Russian  steppes  is  so  savage  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
powible  to  tame  it.  The  horse  was  but  very  gradually  trained  for  our 
use.  The  pictures  of  PersepoUs  show  no  horsemen  ;  even  in  Kome 
borsee  are  only  used  to  draw  chariots  for  battle.  Cyrus,  the  Persian 
Ung,  first  introduced  horsemanship ;  but  the  tradition  of  Centaurs  indi- 
cates that  there  may  have  been  horsemen  in  ancient  Thracia.  Although 
at  the  time  <^  Moses  horses  existed  in  Egypt,  yet  the  Egyptians  are  not 
upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  represented  on  horseback,  but  their 
eDemies,  the  Arabs  and  Indians,  are  so  pictured.  The  finest  and 
noblest  race,  according  to  our  notions,  the  Arabian  horse,  is  only  the 
produce  of  the  great  and  long  continued  care  bestowed  upon  the 
breeding  of  the  animal,  which  is,  in  fact,  his  companion  in  the  tent  of 
the  Arab.  Domestic  animals  have  also  their  bistoty.  Upon  an  old 
I^Tptian  picture  the  ram  is  employed  in  tilling  the  land,  and  it  is 
anlynithiaa  few  centuries  that  the  horse  has  commenced  supplanting 
the  ox  at  the  plough.  ^^      ^     (.tOOoIc 
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The  lai^  beafito  of  the  forest  fint  disappear  before  man ;  either 
because  they  are  more  dangeroas,  or  because,  requiring  most  food,  they 
limit  the  supply  requisite  for  the  support  of  man.  Thus  the  elephant 
of  Xorthem  Africa,  which  Hamiibal  led  with  his  army  over  the  Alps, 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  that  part  since  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  although  lion  and  tiger  hunting  was  in  the  Roman  period 
an  imperisi  privilege.  Thus  the  bear  has  disappeared  from  Germany, 
where,  for  a  long  time,  he  was  looked  upon  es  the  largest  hunting 
animal,  and  styled  in  the  old  songs  the  king  of  beasts.  The  aurochs 
would  long  have  become  extinct  in  Europe  had  not  the  Russian 
government  protected  a  herd  in  the  Beutowitz  forest  The  Ibenhoist 
forest  is  the  only  one  in  Germany  where  the  elk,  the  last  of  which  was 
in  1746  shot  in  Saxony,  still  exists.  The  f^  ohase  in  164S  has  al- 
most exterminated  the  herd,  numbering  about  four  to  five  hundred. 
In  1858  the  number  again  amounted  to  from  e^hty  to  one  hundred 
heads.  Even  the  whales,  in  the  capture  of  which  almost  all  seafaring 
people  are  engaged,  have  diminialied  in  number,  and  must  now  be  pur- 
sued in  more  distant  regions.  To  the  destruction  of  this  lai^eat  of  all 
animab  the  wrongly  so-called  weaker  sex  have  much  contributed. 
Blubber  and  whalebone  are  the  moat  valuable  articles  of  tbe  animal. 
The  price  of  the  latter  has  greatly  risen  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
sumption for  making  stays ;  and  if  it  had  been  used  for  making 
crinolines,  whales  would  soon  become  extinct.  The  physical  force 
which  man  wants  in  this  unequal  struggle  he  supplies  by  crafl  and 
skill  To  lead  targe  animals  into  traps  in  order  to  kill  them  is  eveu 
the  vork  of  the  weakly  savage.  Cunning  and  craft  are  used  both  by 
cultured  and  uncultured  peoples.  The  Esquimaux,  disguised  in  the 
skin  of  a  seal,  approach  the  animals  tying  on  the  shore,  and  kill 
them  unaware.  Abdel  Eader  tells  us  that  the  Arab  approaches  the 
ostrich  disguised  in  the  skin  of  that  large  bird,  and  succeeds  in  killing 
it.  Even  the  most  advanced  art  still  invents  new  methods  to  over- 
reach animals.  Angle  fishing  has  become  more  productive  and  more 
entertaining  since  the  predilection  of  the  various  kinds  of  fishes  for 
different  insects  and  worms  has  been  ascertained,  so  that  these  arc 
artificially  produced  to  serve  as  baits.  In  the  absence  of  the  requi^te 
phyncal  force  to  overcome  the  beast,  nature  offers  another  means — 
poison.  The  Indians  on  the  Amazon  river  kill  animals  by  arrows 
poisoned  with  curare,  a  kind  of  chase,  which  is  also  indulged  in  by 
Europeans  travelling  in  these  parts,  and  which  singularly  enough  is 
not  unknown  among  the  natives  of  Borneo,  as  well  as  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  This  dreadful  poison  does  not  render  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  unfit  for  food,  and  is  iu  these  countries  as  much  an  article  of 
trade  as  gimpowdcr  is  araoiigHt  us.  The  period  of  preparing  thin 
poison  is  one  of  festivity  just  as  the  vintnge  time  with  us.  .  . 
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Thia  battling  gainst  beasts  imparts  to  people  a  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  ;  the  deeds  are  sung  in  poems  and  illustrated  by  art  Animals 
from  all  countries  were  collected  in  the  Bomaa  arenas,  and  attended 
the  triumphal  processions,  by  which  the  Romans  acquired  the  con- 
Kiouanesa  that  they  ruled  the  world.  Hundreds  of  hons,  panthers, 
oatrichee,  crocodiles,  giraffes,  bears,  and  wild  boars  were  destroyed  in 
the  circus.  Even  from  England  were  exported  auroxen,  elks,  and  dogs 
for  the  use  Of  the  Bomao  circus.  The  dogs  were,  on  account  of  their 
savagenesB,  transported  in  iron  cages.  Passionately  is  the  Spaniard 
still  attached  to  his  bull-fights,  a  remnant  of  the  spectacles  of  the 
Roman  ^rcus.  How  soon  before  the  prepress  of  culture  wUd  beasts 
disappear  is  shown  by  England,  where,  on  account  of  its  insular  posi- 
tion, access  from  foreign  ports  was  impossible.  In  1680  the  last  wolf 
was  shot  in  Scotland,  where  a  century  before  wolf-buuta  took  place. 
The  fox,  which  from  its  wariness  frequently  escapes,  has,  for  the 
amusement  of  fox-hunters,  several  times  been  imported  from  France. 
Moreover  the  fox  is  merely  hunted,  not  shot.  Since  the  introduction 
of  guuB  hunting  animals  are  much  more  liable  to  deatruction.  If  we 
did  not  protect  the  game  in  our  fields  and  forests  by  sparing  them 
during  fixed  periods,  and  by  game  licenses,  they  would  soon  become 
extinct.  But  some  arrangements  have  only  become  requisite  by  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  tuc  progress  of  culture.  It  was  only 
in  the  year  1656  that  in  Rusua  by  an  imperial  ukase,  it  was  forbidden, 
m  oonaequence  of  the  great  diminution  of  game,  to  hunt  in  the  govern- 
ments of  St.  Petersburgh,  Novogorod,  and  Pakow,  from  the  let  of 
March  to  June  13th.  But  that  luxuriant  and  abundant  nature, 
despite  the  exterminating  wars  of  man,  preserves  animal  hfe  in  many 
instances,  is  shown  by  the  herring  fishing,  which  is  so  exteusive  that 
the  Dutch  alone  cure  above  two  thousand  millions.  No  diminution 
of  their  number  has  yet  been  observed.  They  come  in  shoals  five  to 
six  English  miles  long,  and  two  to  three  miles  broad,  often  so  close 
that  a  apear  thrown  upon  the  mass  remains  upright.  There  seems  to 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wild  elephants  in  India ;  for  only  last 
year  the  RngHtih  government  was  called  upon  to  adopt  measures  for 
their  destruction  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  where  they  caused  great 
devastations.  And  yet  one  hunter  atone  has  killed  more  than  1,400 
elephants,  and  in  England  such  a  quantity  of  ivory  is  worked  that  for 
its  supply  8,333  elephants  must  be  destroyed.  One  portion  of  the 
ivoiy  in  trade  is  derived  from  the  teeth  of  the  antediluvian  mammoth 
found  in  Siberia. 

Unfortunately  we  see  the  descendants  of  civilised  peoples,  when 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  in  re- 
gions where  they  form  settlements,  relapsing  into  barbarism.  They 
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not  merely  extensinate  the  wild  beasts,  but  also  tJbe  savagca  vho 
defend  their  hunting  grounds.  The  Spaniards  in  America  honted  the 
native  Indians  with  bloodhounds,  just  as  in  onr  days  tho  runaway 
slaves  are  tracked  in  North  America.  Tho  natives  were  shot  down 
like  wild  beasts  in  Texas,  California,  South  A&ica,  and  Aostmlia. 
Collins  states  that  an  otherwise  respectable  man  at  t^e  Cape  Hitsnied 
bir"  tliat  within  six  years  he  and  his  people  had  oaptnrod  and  partly 
killed  more  than  3,200  Bushmen. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  speak  only  of  the  laige  animals  wfatoh  attat^ 
man,  and  not  of  the  smaller  creatures  which  arc  a  great  plague  to  him 
and  from  which  he  is  less  able  to  protect  himself.  Man  cannot  eflect 
much  against  caterpillars  and  field-mioe,  when  they  appear  in  large 
numbers.  His  only  comfort  is  that  these  creatures  appearing,  &om  as 
yet  recondite  causes,  periodically  in  prodigious  numbers,  they  d»appear 
as  suddenly.  Owls  and  sparrow-hawks,  which  we  have  neaily  exter- 
minated, and  other  smaller  birds  which  we  destroy,  would  have  better 
limited  the  devastations  caused  by  tliOBe  eonall  animals  than  any  means 
devised  by  man.  Southern  countries  are  more  exposed  to  such  visita- 
tions; Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Hungsiy  have  suffered  mwAi  ftom 
locust  swarms.  In  1748  they  also  devastated  several  parts  of 
Germany,  and  of  Southern  Russia.  But  their  appearance  is  not  every- 
where looked  upon  as  a  misfortane.  In  the  east,  as  well  as  in  Chili 
and  in  the  Philippines,  they  are  eaten,  and  Livingstone  says  they  ue 
a  blesmig  for  some  districts  of  South  Africa,  where  animal  food  is 
scarce.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  animals  to  human  culture  would 
be  the  large  white  ant  if  it  should  spread  amongst  us,  having  already 
once  found  its  way  into  the  magazines  of  Roohefort.  It  destroys  every 
vegetable  substance,  neither  papers  nor  books  can  be  protected  from 
the  termites ;  and  it  is  stated  that  for  this  reason  no  manuscript  can 
be  found  in  India  older  than  three  hundred  years.  All  kinds  of 
wooden  structures,  such  as  beams,  tables,  and  implements,  are  withhi 
a  short  time  hollowed  out  by  them ;  but,  bM  they  leave  the  outside 
tiniigured,  the  intemckl  destruction  is  not  perceived  until  the  whole  is 
accomplished.  The  minute  animal  world  even  pursues  us  on  the  sea. 
There  we  have  the  ship-worm  destro3ring  the  wooden  waDs,  which  we 
try  to  protect  by  saturating  the  wood  with  creasote  or  by  copper-plating. 
This  species  of  worm  causes  so  much  damage  that  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment has  lately  caUed  upon  naturalists  to  more  accurately  investi- 
gate the  mode  of  life  of  this  animal  so  as  to  render  it  leas  noxious. 

When  man  goes  into  battle  with  animals  he  frequently  makra  an 
ally  of  such  as  he  has  domesticated  either  for  his  alimentation  or  for 
labour.  To  some  rude  peoples  certain  animals  are  more  indispensable 
than  domestic  animals  are  to  us.    The  Lapp  could  not  exist  in  the  north 
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witboat  the  reindeer  ;  but  a  man  vith  a  email  fomily  must,  aocording 
to  C.  Brook,  poasees  two  hundred  reindeer  to  make  the  two  enda  meet. 
In  summer  he  must  leave  tlie  int«rior  of  Finland  with  hie  herds  for  the 
coast,  because  of  the  gad-flj  which  tormeuta  his  herd.  The  Canadian 
in  a  snow-etonn  is  only  Baved  by  his  little  dogs,  which  rapidly  draw 
his  sledge  across  the  icy  Borfaoe.  With  the  swiftness  of  an  airow  he 
drrres  throng^  the  frigid  solitude,  where,  as  in  tropical  deserts,  thirst 
tonnents  him,  for  snow  does  not  quench  it.  Hence  travellers  cany 
kettles  with  them  to  melt  the  snow.  If  be  is  obliged  to  pass  the  ni^t 
in  the  open  aii,  be  bnries  himself  deep  in  the  snow,  his  gun  by  his  side, 
his  dc^  above  bim,  they  keep  him  warm,  and  protect  him  from  wolves. 
The  Tebu-nomad  could  not  (m<BS  the  Sahara  without  the  camel,  the 
ship  of  tbe  desert  It  can  run  twenty  miles  within  an  hour ;  neither 
does  tbe  rider  on  its  hi^  back  feel  the  great  heat  reflected  from  the 
soil.  The  dromedary  can  live  nine  days  without  water,  which  it 
smells  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  of  which  it  con  imbibe  thirty 
quarts  at  once. 

On  poasing  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  world,  wc  see  man, 
thouf^  not  exactly  battling,  yet  working  hard  to  derive  from  plants 
nutriment,  clethii^,  and  fuel.  He  also  prepares  from  them  weapons, 
implements,  habitations,  mediotnes,  poison,  and  intoxicating  liquors. 
T^etable  food  and  agriculture  give  rise  to  milder  dispositions  than 
animal  food  and  a  hunting  life.  Cotton  is  much  more  extensively 
used  than  the  wool  of  animals ;  and  whilst  the  existing  forests  provide 
UB  with  wood,  the  buried  forests  of  the  past  furnish  the  still  more 
valuable  coaL  Man  has  as  much  changed  tbe  surface  of  countries  by 
his  influence  on  the  vegetable  world  aa  by  his  dominion  over  animals. 
He  clears  the  primitive  forests,  and  sows  cereals  as  he  extirpates  wild 
s"inMls  in  order  to  graze  his  flock.  He  forces  the  soil  to  greater  pro- 
ductiveness ;  but  he  may  exhaust  it,  unless  he  finds  means  of  com- 
pensation. Man  may  deteriorate  the  climate,  and  lessen  the  fertility 
of  a  whole  region  if  he  proceeds  recklessly  and  clears  the  hills  of  all 
forests.  In  Switzerland  it  was  found  necessary  by  laws  to  protect  the 
forests.  They  obstruct  the  lavines  from  the  mountain  slopes,  they  are 
a  protection  against  the  cold  winds,  so  that  fruits  and  cereals  can 
better  thrive  on  the  elevated  land.  Under  Frederick  William  I,  the 
forest  which  covered  the  low  ground  between  Pillau  and  Danzig  was 
out  down  for  some  financial  resson.  It  realised  two  hundred  thousand 
doUais ;  but  now  millions  would  be  given  if  it  were  still  existing ;  fbr 
the  bay  is  filling  up  with  sand.  The  destruction  of  the  forest  in  Mol- 
davia by  BuBsan  invasions  has  exposed  that  country  to  north-east 
winds,  KDd  changed  many  formerly  fertile  districts  into  steppes.  How 
frequently  have  faminw  shown  the  dependence  of  man  on  the  products 
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of  the  fields.  Althou^  the  population  of  £urope  may  be  double  of 
what  it  IB,  we  need  scarcely  much  fear  a  &miii6  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  nutritious  plants  now  cultivated  and  from  the  in- 
creasing facility  of  intercourse.  Where  nature  refuses  the  soil  man 
creates  one.  The  Phoenicians  crushed  the  rocka  of  Malta,  as  do  the 
Chinese  now  in  their  country  to  fertilise  the  ground ;  where,  on  ac- 
count of  drought,  no  grass  con  grow,  man  nusea  wat«r  from  the  depth. 
The  French  have  in  the  Eastern  Sahara  between  1656  and  I860  dag 
not  less  than  fifty  artesian  wells,  and  planted  thirty  thousand  palm 
trees.  When  the  Arabs  saw  this,  they,  who  gladly  renounce  a  nomadic 
life  when  they  can  settle  near  date-[»dms,  fell  on  their  knees  and  wor- 
shipped and  called  the  wells  "  wella  of  peace. "  We  also  bore  for  wells 
to  provide  large  cities.  The  well  of  Grenelles  yields  5,000  cubic 
metres  in  twenty -four  hours ;  that  of  Pasay,  25,000 ;  these  30,000 
cubic  metres,  taking  the  population  of  Paris  at  1 ,200,000  souls,  fumiah 
25  litres  to  each  inhabitant. 

Whilst  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  world  thus  forms  an  indispena- 
able  basis  for  human  culture  ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  minute  scarcely 
perceptible  plants  which  can  destoy  the  prospects  of  whole  countries, 
and  even  threaten  the  health  and  Uvea  of  men  and  animals.  They 
effect  this  by  becoming  the  causes  of  disease,  such  as  the  potato-  and 
the  grape -fungus. 

Since  1852  the  grope  fungus  has  caused  such  devastation  that  Ma- 
deira, which  formerly  exported  fifteen  millions  of  bottles,  exports  scan^ly 
any  since  1 865,  so  that  the  sugar-cane  ia  now  being  cultivated,  although 
hopes  are  entertained -to  import  at  some  future  time  new  vines  &>ani 
Cyprus.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that  microscopic  an  in  ml  Xife 
may  be  the  cause  of  noxious  phenomena.  Liquids  and  aliments  be- 
come corrupt  by  fermentation  and  putre&ction.  Fun^  appear  in  the 
former,  monads  in  the  latter.  Vibriones  are  found  in  the  blood  of 
scabby  sheep.  Tricbioasis  in  the  swine  threaten  the  life  of  man.  Thus 
this  nun,  who  extirpates  the  primitive  forests  and  the  largest  beasts  of 
prey,  is  nearly  helpless  in  the  presence  of  microscopic  creatures,  which 
cause  such  devastations  not  by  their  strength  but  by  liieir  number 
and  their  great  productiveness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  ako  among  the  larger  plants  those  which  op- 
pose us  are  mostly  those  of  an  imperfect  species.  Thus  we  try  to 
protect  our  roofs  and  walls  from  mosses  and  lichens,  and  the  wood 
fVom  fungi.  In  hot  zones  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vegetable  world 
constantly,  and  with  gigantic  force,  tends  to  the  destruction  of  naan's 
work.  In  Central  America  the  ruins  of  mighty  cities  have  after  &  few 
centuries  been  overwhelmed  by  vegetation  ;  in  fact,  buried  under  it ; 
and  they  have  thus  disappeared  even  more  rapidly  than  the  peoples 
who  bnilt  them.  i  ,i    .j  .XiOOQlC 
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We  ftlBO  straggle  with  numerotis  diseaaee  and  pestilences,  formerly 
looked  upon  as  divine  chastisements.  No  doubt  medical  science  may 
boDefit  the  individuiil  affected,  but  taken  on  the  whole  medical  science, 
an  statistics  show,  has  hitherto  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  mor- 
tality. Fhyaicians  stand  helplessly  before  wide-spreading  pestilences. 
We  see  them  come,  grow,  and  attain  a  clioiai,  and  then  decline,  and 
finally  disappear  like  other  natural  phenomena.  There  is  one  fonnid- 
able  disease  which,  although  the  medical  art  has  not  been  able  to 
destroy,  yet  has  greatly  miti^ted,  namely,  the  small-pox.  Of  all  the 
hom^es  done  to  the  ucble  Jeuner,  to  whom  Parliament  has  awarded 
£30,000  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  the  message  from  five  savage 
Indiao  tribes  who  had  suffered  from  the  pestilence  may  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  him.  We  also  owe  to  medical  iwienoe  the  know- 
led^  that  many  of  these  diseases  ore  owing  to  causes  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  obTiate.  A  Oerman  physician  who  has  travelled  over 
the  globe  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of  epidemics, 
says  :  Pestilences  are  not  exactly  the  oreations  of  nature,  man  liimself 
has  contributed  to  produce  them.  The  large  cities,  over-populated 
and  in  misery  and  dirt,  corrupting  the  air  and  the  water,^these  are 
the  breeding  places  of  contagious  and  deadly  poisons. 

We  gladly  turn  from  such  lamentable  pictures,  the  dark  shades  of 
which  even  the  bright  light  of  our  civilisation  cannot  remove. 

The  strongest  limits  set  by  nature  to  hunuut  activity,  by  which  all 
that  we  have  done  always  tags  far  behind  what  we  intended  to  do,  are 
space  and  time.  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  has,  indeed,  not 
annihilated  time  and  space  as  we  are  accustomed  to  boast,  but  it  has 
greatly  reduced  them.  Into  what  immense  distances  docs  not  man 
penetrate,  and  what  is  time  when  we  send  our  thought  around  the 
globe  by  the  electric  wire]  The  prediction  of  Fichte  b  near  its  fulfil- 
ment, who  said,  "When  everything  useful  that  is  found  in  one  end 
of  the  world  is  immediately  communicated  to  all  men,  then  will 
humuiity,  uninterruptedly  without  rest  or  retrogression  with  united 
power,  rise  to  a  development  of  which  we  at  present  have  scarcely  any 
notion."  A  New  York  paper  lately  said  :  we  travel  by  steam,  wo  paint 
with  light,  and  write  with  li^tning  ;  how  many  other  wonders  does 
not  man  work  1 

Man  in  his  balloon  rises  34,000  feet  in  the  air,  9,000  feet  higher  than 
the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe.  He  costs  his  plumb-line  50,000 
feet  into  the  sea,  and  brings  up  the  ooze.  Ho  weighs  the  earth,  and 
finds  that  it  weighs  fourteen  quadrillions  of  pounds.  By  the  spectro- 
scope he  recognises  the  materials  in  the  photosphere  uf  the  sun  at  a 
distance  of  20,000  geographical  miles.  He  fuses  flint,  lead,  and 
potash,  and  produces  a  lens  by  which  he  discovers  both  the  wonders  of 
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the  Btany  vorld  and  those  of  minut*  mionwcopic  life.  WHh  improred 
instruments  he  is  able  to  detenume  -nf^  degree  of  heat,  to  measure 
la'aa  line,  to  neigh  ^alib  gramme.  From  coal-tar  he  prepares 
the  most  splendid  ooloura  ;  from  ahaTings,  brandy.  He  blasts  rocks 
by  means  of  gun-cotton ;  he  buQds  machines  which  work  better 
and  more  rapidly  than  human  hands.  But  is  not  all  science  a  struggle 
for  liberty,  a  struggle  with  nature,  in  order  to  take  from  her  what  she 
would  deny  us,  and  to  reveal  to  ua  what  she  has  concealed  from  us. 
Whatever  man  knows,  whatever  he  produces,  whatever  is  noble  in  hia 
breast,  all  this  is  merely  acquired  by  labour;  for  the  workings  of 
nature  are  done  in  secret.  The  inert  matter  resists  the  formative 
power  of  man,  and  the  necessities  of  the  body  always  draw  our  senses 
downwards. 

We  have  seen  man  in  bis  struggle  with  the  elements  of  nature,  with 
animals  and  plants ;  but  that  enlightenment  of  our  intellect  by  science 
struggling  for  truth,  the  representation  of  the  beautiAil  which  glorifies 
reality  by  art,  and  finally  the  moral  force  which  subdues  pas^on  and 
rude  instinct — these  constitute  the  noblest  vidxoies  of  man  over 
nature. 


ON  A  HUMAN  JAW  FROM  THE  CAVE  OF  LA  NAULETTE, 
NEAR  DINANT,  BELGIUM. 

Bf  C.  CARTER  BLAKE,  Esq.,  F.Q.B.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Anthropo- 

logioal  Society  of  London ;  FoieiKii  Auooiate  Anthrop. 

Sooi.  of  Paris,  Spain,  Mid  Hobdow. 


In  the  autumn  of  1866,  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
confided  to  me  a  mission  to  the  Wallon  district  of  Belgium,  to  inves- 
tigate in  co-operation  with  our  energetic  Local  Secretary  at  Brussels, 
Mr.  John  Jones,  F.Q.S.,  the  recent  excavations  made  by  Dr.  Edouaid 
Dupont,  of  Dinant.  My  report  on  this  subject,  compristng  minut« 
deUula  of  the  geology  of  prehistoric  archieology  of  the  district,  was 
rend  before  the  Anthropological  Society  on  Nov.  20th  last,  and  has 
been  passed  for  ioscrtion  in  the  Memoirt  of  the  Society.  As  in  the 
meanwhile  great  interest  has  been  excited  with  reference  to  the  jaw 
from  La  Naulctte  ;  and,  as  its  more  or  less  simious  character  haa  at- 
tracted great  attention,  I  have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council  and 
Publication  Committee,  been  permitted  to  publish  that  portion  of  the 
memoir  which  relates  to  the  Naulette  jaw  in  the  present  form,  without 
waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  next  volume  of  Memoirt. 
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Jmt  from  the  Troa  dt  la  Nanlette. — The  moet  interesting  speomen 
which  haa  been  derived  frcm  the  Belgian  bone  caves  is  the  jav  which 
was  found  in  the  Trou  de  la  Naulette,  not  far  from  the  little  village 
of  Chalenx,  and  hIbo  oq  the  south  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  Tron 
de  I'Hy^fc  Dr.  Dupont  has  read  before  the  Belgian  Academy  a 
deaciiptioD  of  this  jaw  in  detail,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
paitioalar  circumstances  under  which  it  was  foimd.  In  a  future 
memoir,  a  detailed  section  will  be  given  of  the  geological  conditions 
presented  in  the  Troa  de  la  Naulette,  and  of  the  strata  found 
therein.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  at  present  I  do  not  offer  a  section, 
merely  premising  the  fact  that  it  was  found  in  nndisturt>ed  lehra,  or 
limon  fluviatile,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  metres  and  a-balf  fVom  tho 
surface,  in  a  deposit  of  greyish  yellow  sandy  clay,  which  also  contained 
remaiiifl  of  EUpKat  primigeniui  and  Rhinoctros  tichortunut.  This 
Bsndy  clay  is  perfectly  stratified,  and  above  the  spot  where  the  jaw 
nas  found  are  two  layers  of  stalagmite,  which  alternate  with  other 
cqaaQy  stratified  beds  of  clay.  With  the  jaw  was  also  found  a  human 
oka,  and  a  fragment  of  reindeer  bone,  which  apparently  hsa  been 
hired  by  some  sharp  instrument.  Two  human  teeth  were  subse- 
quently discovered,  one  of  which  fits  the  alveolus  of  the  canine  tooth 
m  the  jaw ;  and  another,  which  was  probably  an  upper  incisor.  Each 
of  these  teeth  affords  striking  and  remarkable  characters  unusual  in 
mankind,  and  each  will  be  described  by  M.  Dupont  at  the  proper 
time.  I  am  most  anxious  not,  by  any  premature  pubhcation,  to 
deprive  that  accomplished  observer  and  generous  tavcait  frvm  the  just 
honour  due  to  hifp  for  hia  valuable  researches. 

The  first  character  which  strikes  the  observer  is  undoubtedly  the 
very  slight  resemblance  which  it  bean  to  the  jaws  found  'by  M. 
Dupont  in  the  Trou  de  Frontal ;  the  second  is  the  resemblance  which 
it  also  bears  to  the  jaw  of  the  Australian.  In  the  words  of  an  anony- 
mous writer  (Header,  July  28,  1866)  :— 

"Compared  with  the  extremely  '  braefaycephalic'  jaws  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  from  various  pre- 
hi^ric  deposits  in  the  south  of  France,  this  jaw  represents  the  ex- 
treme term  of  a  series,  the  other  end  of  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
lowest  members  respectively  of  the  Lapp  and  Australian  races.  By 
the  quinqueracinate  mode  of  implantation  of  its  third  true  molar,  by 
the  enormous  size  of  the  canines,  by  the  absence  of  any  chin,  by  the 
absence  of  genial  tubercles,  by  the  great  symphysial  beak-shaped 
degree  of  prt^inathism  which  it  exhibits,  it  afibrda  characters  which, 
though  they  may  be  present  in  different  individuals  of  the  Iowct 
races  of  man,  have  never  hitherto  been  found  united  in  any  single 
gpecimen." 

These,  therefore,  are  the  apparent  characters ;  and  it  behoves  us  to 
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inquire  how  far  they  are  essentially  iadicative  of  peculiar  ntcial  type, 
or  how  far  they  are  characters  which  naturally  come  within  the  limits 
of  individual  variation.  To  do  this,  the  jaws  accessible  to  me  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  were  carefully  examined  and 
measured.  The  comparison  that  follows  represents  the  reanlts 
afforded  by  the  examination  of  more  than  three  thousand  human  jaws, 
in  which  I  was  kindly  assisted  by  the  illustrious  French  anthropologist, 
M.  PrunerBey.  The  resemblance  which  prevails  between  it  and 
certain  typical  "brachycephaUc"  jaws  shall  be  first  discussed. 

The  characters  of  the  "  brachy  cephalic"  jaw*  have  been  thoroughly 
worked  out  by  my  friend  H..  Pruner-Bey.  He  has  placed  at  my 
disposal  the  principal  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived,  and  I  am 
happy  to  Bay  that  in  the  main  they  accord  very  closely  with  those  to 
which  I  have  myself  been  led,  while  preparing  materials  for  a  memoir 
on  "the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Races  of  Men."  This  memoir  1 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  lay  before  the  Society. 

M.  Pruner-Bey  well  pointed  out  to  me  the  characteristic  forms  which 
the  jaw  BO  frequently  adopts  amongst  brachycephalio  individuals. 
There  are  throe  several  forma  One  is  exemplified  in  the  jaw  of  a 
Croat  in  the  collection  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 
Here  the  front  of  the  jaw  is  produced  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mentum  is  almost  quadrangular.  The  genial  tubercles  are  large  ;  and 
deep  depressions  extend  immediately  in  front  of  the  dentaiy  foramen. 
I  propose  to  call  this  the  "enrygonic"  type,  from  evpw  and  yeii'ia. 

The  second  form  is  presented  in  a  Wendic  skull  also  in  our  museum. 
In  this  type,  which  may  be  called  "  mesepioentric,"  from  /ttaon,  en, 
and  Kevrpov,  the  mental  process  b  much  centrally  elevated,  a  gentle 
ridge  or  elevation  extending  downwards  from  between  the  two  central 
incisors  to  the  chin  ;  this  elevation  gradually  becoming  larger  as  it 
descends. 

The  third  form  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  jawa  from  Anns- 
Bur-Aube,  and  by  that  from  the  Trou  de  la  Naulette.  This  type,  in 
which  the  chin  is  not  at  alt  developed,  may  be  called  the  "  agonic" 
type,  from  a,  privative,  and  lyuvio.  The  mesepioentric  form  is  fre- 
quently found  in  dolichocephalic  skulls.  The  enrygonic  and  agonic, 
to  my  knowledge,  never. 

Amongst  the  largest  Beries  of  brachycephalio  skulls,  we  find  these 
types  of  jaw  widely  spread  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the 
nations  who  have  been  called  hrackyeepb/ili  pro^naHiio,  by  Retaus. 
M.  Dupont  has  figured  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  agonic 
type  in  his  memoir,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  jaw  from  Arcia 
presents  the  essential  chaiactcrs  afforded  by  the  jaw  fh>m  the  Trou 
de  la  Naulette,  although  to  a  far  less  extent. 

*  This  "Hibemism"  must  be  permitted. 
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In  a  comparison  of  the  jaw  from  the  Nanlette  with  typical  hunua 
jaws,  I  propose  to  divide  my  remarks  as  follows: — 1.  Measuremeat; 
2.  Alveolar  curve ;  3.  Dentition ;  4.  Symphysis ;  S.  Chin ;  6.  Con- 
clusions. 

In  instituting  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  Naulette  jaw,  I 
have  thought  it  only  necessary  in  the  present  case  to  give  com- 
parisons with  a  jaw  from  the  Trou  de  Frontal  (reindeer  period)  with 
B  bnichycephalio  jaw  from  HySres  (closely  resembling  the  oelebrated 
Moulin- Quignon  jaw),  with  three  braohycepbali  of  existing  Eastern 
European  races — a  Croat,  a  Wend,  and  a  (female)  Masure,  with  an 
Anstralian  jaw  belonging  to  a  debased  individual  of  the  tectocephalio 
type,  with  the  jaw  of  a  male  English  Northumbrian  braohycephale 
from  Alnmouth,  and  with  the  jaw  of  a  recently  living  Englishman 
("  Celtic  "  type  of  M.  Pnmer-Bey),  from  Miloote,  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon.     The  following  are  the  results. 
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anoe  of  the  ciirre  wfaioh  tho  lower  border  of  the  jaw  makes  with  the 
same  ourve  in  the  jaw  from  the  Trou  de  Frontal  and  the  great  dis- 
similarity whiuh  it  presents  with  the  ourve  of  the  Celtic  jaw  and  of 
the  Australian.  This  character  alone,  when  distinctly  oonoeived, 
would  be  entirely  decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  "  pithecoid" 
nature  of  the  jaw  ;  inaamuoh  as  not  even  in  the  young  anthropoid  ape, 
wherein  the  jaw  presents  a  more  equable  curve  than  in  the  adult, 
does  the  curve  of  the  lower  border  in  the  ali^test  way  resemble  that 
of  the  homologous  structure  in  man. 

DentUum,  It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  when  the  jaw  was 
discovered  no  teeth  were  in  place.  Since  the  discovery,  however,  an 
incisor  and  a  canine  tooth  have  been  found,  which  present  peculiar 
characters.  As,  however,  M.  Dupont  has  not  yet  described  these,  I 
forbear  to  publish  any  account  thereof 

The  characters  of  the  dentition  in  the  existing  races  of  men  have 
'been  well  and  thoroughly  described,  both  in  the  "  Odontography"  of 
Professor  Owen  and  in  Dr.  Webb's  "  Teeth  in  Man  and  the  Anthro- 
poid Apes."  I  shall  oite  from  the  latter  work,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  in  general  circulation,  a  few  passages,  before  proceeding  to 
point  out  the  characters  atforded  by  the  dentition,  aa  evinced  by  the 
alveolar  condition  in  the  jaw  from  the  Trou  de  la  Naulette. 

I  first  give  the  charactGrs  of  the  jaw  in  the  leading  types  of  an- 
thropoid apes :  "  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  three  molar  teeth  of  the 
gorilla  are  equal  in  size ;  in  the  chimpanzee  they  are  nearly  equal, 
the  first  being  only  slightly  larger  than  tho  last  The  imphtntation 
of  these  teeth  resembles  that  in  the  human  subject,  except  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  roots  of  the  second  and  third  are  never  found  connate 
in  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee." — {Loe.  cit.,  p.  34.) 

"  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  this  bifurcation  is  most  apparent  in  the 
third  molar.  As  in  the  upper  jaw  the  last-named  tooth  (the  third 
molar)  is  the  smallest  of  tho  true  grinders,  each  molar  is  implanted 

2'  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  sub -compressed  fang,  which  are  grooved 
ing  their  opposed  sides.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  &ngB 
more  or  less  connate  in  the  second  and  third  teeth  of  the  series." 
—{Loe.  ciL,  page  33.) 

"  It  is  usual  in  melanoua  races  to  find  the  third  molar  in  both 
jaws  relatively  larger  than  in  Europeans,  and,  aa  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  fangs  are  most  commonly  distinct" — (Loe.  eit.,  page  40.) 

"  Professor  Owen  has  observed,  that  in  the  melanous  varieties 
generally  the  true  molars  are  of  laige  size,  and  that  the  fangs  of  the 
wisdom  and  penultimate  molars  are  not  as  a  rule  connate  or  con- 
joined. This  he  finds  generally  to  obtain,  although  it  is  most  remail- 
able  and  constant  in  the  Australian  variety.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  disputed,  albeit  we  meet  with 
exceptions  which  prove  it  not  to  be  a  ground  of  specific  distinction, 
and  as  such  it  is  not  advanced  by  Professor  Owen  himeelt     But  in 
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these,  the  lowest  laoea  of  Africa,  we  do  not  find  the  molar  series 
attaining  a  remarkable  size.  In  the  akuU  of  our  female  BoBJeBman 
we  have  examined,  the  three  molars  present  (the  dentes  sapientin, 
upper  jaw,  were  not  in  plitce)  were  of  moderate  size ;  neither  th^ 
QCff  the  pre-molars  differed  from  the  usual  standard." — {Loc.  cU,, 
page  39.) 

"  In  the  negro,  the  true  molars  are  usually  of  large  size,  generally 
larger  than  in  the  European ;  the  dentea  sapientife,  although  smaller 
than  the  other  molars,  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  greater 
relative  and  actual  dimensions,  and  the  fanga  of  the  last-named  teeth 
ore  usually  distinct  in  both  jaws." — (Loc.  cU.,  page  41.) 

"  We  l^ve  ascertained  by  measurement  tiiat  the  ant«ro-p08terior 
dimensions  of  the  true  molar  aeries  in  the  upper  jaw  in  eighteen 
negro  ekulla,  varied  one  inch  one-and-a-half  lines  to  one  inch  four 
liDes,  the  former  measurement  being  less  than  is  frequently  attuned 
by  the  same  series  in  the  civilised  raoes.  A  similar  result  has  been 
elioited  by  the  admeasurement  of  the  true  molar  series  in  the  lower 
jaw.  To  show  how  the  dimensions  of  the  grinding  teeth  vary  even  in 
individuals  of  the  same  stock,  we  may  state  that  we  have  before  us, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  three  lower  jaws  of  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  pos- 
seaaion  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  eminent  arch^ologist,  the  late 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  one  of  these  the  fore  and 
aft  measurement  of  the  true  molar  series  is  one  inch  one-and-a-half 
lines,  in  another  one  inch  three-and-a-half  lines,  in  the  third  one  inch 
four  lines.  We  have  seen  the  last-named  measurement  exceeded  in 
only  one  African  jaw ;  in  it  the  lower  true  molar  teeth  measured  from 
before  backwards  one  inch  five  lines. "^(.^oc  eit.,  page  42.) 

Dr.  Webbgoeson  to  observe :  "  Dr.  Lund,  a  Danish  geologist,  who 
professes  to  have  discovered  fosul  human  skeletons  in  the  BraziUan 
bone  caves,  oharacteriaea  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  fossils  as  having  the 
upper  surfoce  oval,  and  of  longer  ant«ro -posterior  tban  transverse 
d^neter.  On  the  aupposition  that  he  has  not  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  human  character  of  the  remains  in  question,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error  with  Blumonbach,  in  con- 
founding the  worn  with  the  natural  condition.  Such  a  configuration 
of  the  unworn  incisor  teeth  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  known  tribe  of 
Indiana  :  neither,  as  far  aa  our  information  reaches,  has  it  been  dia- 
cohered  in  any  accredited  akulls  of  extinct  races." — (Page  6i.) 

"  The  dentes  sapientiEC,  which  of  all  human  teeth  are  subject  to 
the  greatest  variety,  are  usually  in  the  Malayo-Polynesian  of  typioal 
proportions  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
penultimates.  Differences  in  the  complexity  of  their  implantation 
are  of  constant  occurrence.  In  many  instances  they  are  inserted  by 
distinct  fangs,  whilst  occasionally  the  fangs  of  the  third  molara  may 
be  found  aa  connate  as  is  most  usual  in  the  Celt  and  Saxon." — (Loc. 
eit.,  page  46.) 

"  In  the  skull  of  a  native  of  Erromanga,  an  island  of  the  weeteni 
division  of  the  New  Hebrides,  preserved  in  the  Osteological  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  we  observed  that  the  fore  and  aft 
measurement  of  the  lower  molar  series  was  only  one  inch  one-and-a- 
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half  lineB,  whilst  in  the  upper  jaw  the  same  measuremeot  was  one 
inch  one  line." — (Zoe.  eit,  page  53.) 

"The  dimensions  of  the  true  molar  scriea  'voiy  in  Anatralian 
orania,  not  only  in  the  length  of  the  entire  Beries,  but  in  the  breadth 
of  the  individual  teeth.  In  twelve  AuBtraliaa  skulU  we  found  the 
antero-posterior  measurement  of  the  true  molar  eerieB  in  the  upper 
jaw  to  range  from  one  inch  two  lines  to  one  inch  four  lines  ;  in  five 
lower  jaws  we  found  the  same  aeries  measuring  Irom  one  inch  two- 
and-a-half  lines  to  one  inch  five  lines  in  length." — {Lor.  cil,,  pa^  49.) 

"  Now  in  the  West  Coast  African  negro,  the  true  molar  series  of 
the  upper  jaw  occasionally  attains  the  length  of  one  inch  four  lines, 
that  of  the  lower  jaw  one  inch  five  lines,  in  both  cases  equalling  the 
extreme  longitudinal  measurement  in  the  Australian.  In  the  skulls 
of  an  AfTghan,  a  Hindoo,  a  New  Zealander,  an  American  Indian  of 
the  Chinook  tribe,  a  Patagonian,  an  Indian  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
in  an  early  English  skull,  the  fore  and  aft  measurement  of  the  same 
series  in  the  upper  jaw  was  one  inch  three  lines  respectively:  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  Affghan  it  was  one  inch  four  lines  ;  and  in  the  Chinook 
Indian  mandible  one  inch  four-and-a-half  lines.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  these  measurements  are  all  greater  than  the  minimum  noticed 
in  the  Australian.  The  greatest  antero-poaterior  measurement  of  the 
true  grinders  we  have  noted,  u  in  the  lower  jaw  of  an  Englishman, 
of  abnormal  stature,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons : 
it  is  one  inch  sis  lines." — (Loe.  cU.,  page  50.) 

"  The  fore  and  aft  measurement  of  the  upper  true  molar  senes  in  the 
white  races  we  have  found  to  vary  from  one  inch  half  line  to  one  inch 
three  hnes ;  the  lower,  from  one  inch  one-and-a>half  lines  to  one  inch 
four  Uneg.  The  maximum  in  both  cases  has  been  obtained  from 
crania  of  early  inhabitants  of  this  island.  The  greatest  diminution 
of  the  third  molars  that  has  occurred  to  us  has  existed  in  modem 
English  skulls.  A  complex  implantation  of  the  wisdom  tooth  is  the 
exception ;  but  as  an  exception  it  is  not  very  rare." — {Loe.  oU.,  p.  56.) 

Such  being  the  characters  presented  in  the  principal  races  of  men, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  alveoli  of  the 
present  jaw.  The  incisor  teeth  form  on  equable  curve,  which  differ- 
entiate them  Btroi^ly  from  the  deep  conically  fanged  canine.  The 
socket  of  the  first  premolar,  rounded  and  compressed  from  aide  to 
Hde,  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  canine ;  the  socket  of  the  second 
premolar  is  turned  slightly  outwards,  especially  in  its  posterior  portion. 
The  first  and  second  premolars  both  exhibit  the  normal  European  im- 
plantation by  one  fang ;  and  the  canine,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  frotn 
the  alveolar,  exhibits  the  prevalence  of  the  same  law. 

The  first  true  molar  has  a  squared  socket,  prominently  and  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  two  well  marked  fangs;  the  interval  between 
which  has  been  greater  than  customary  iu  normal  European  lower 
jaws. 

The  second  molar  has  also  been  implanted  by  two  &ngs,  the  an- 
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terior  of  vhicli  has  perhaps  ahown  a  alight  tendency  to  bifiircatioo. 
Its  level  in  the  alveoli  in  &  little  below  that  of  the  first  molar,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fully  developed  during  life. 
The  third  molar,  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  is  much  rounded  in 
its  posterior,  and  slightly  angular  at  ita  anterior  comers,  forming 
outwardly,  inwardly,  and  backwardly  a  quasi-circular  arc.  Tracra 
are  distinctly  visible  on  the  original  specimen,  as  well  as  (though  to 
a  less  extent)  on  the  cast  of  the  implantation  of  the  tooth  by  three 
bngs  into  this  alveolus.  The  internal  side  of  the  alveolus,  on  its 
anterior  comer,  exhibits  a  smoother  sur&ce,  terrace-like  in  form, 
which  extends  around  a  part  of  its  periphery.  A  similar  condition 
'    has  been  noticed  in  several  Australian  jaws. 

In  a  typical  Australian  jaw  in  the  collection  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  the  implantation  is  Ainotionally  and  definitely  by  two  fangs, 
the  anterior  one  having  a  tendency  itself  to  bifurcate.  In  the  other 
Australian  skulls  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  ten- 
dency to  biiurcation. 

The  socket  of  the  third  molar,  unlike  its  homologue  in  most 
Australian  skulls,  is  much  larger  than  that  which  contained  the 
second  molar ;  a  similar  condition  is,  however,  presented  in  an 
Australian  jaw  in  the  British  Museum.  This  character,  however,  ts 
extremely  unusual  j  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  complex 
implantation  of  the  third  molar  tooth,  the  jaw  before  us  presents  an 
eia^;eration  of  the  Australian  type. 

Turning  to  the  symphysis,  the  first  character  which  strikes  the 
observer  is  the  enormous  deposit  of  bone,  which,  filling  up  the  sym- 
physical  cavity  immediately  above  the  fossa  which  contains  the  sub- 
lingual gland,  has  left  a  bony  terrace,  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
observed  on  the  internal  face  of  the  jaw,  so  far  hack  as  the  fiist  pre- 
molar tooth.  In  the  young  orang  {Simia  Mono)  this  abolf-like  struc- 
ture occupies  the  same  space,  and  is  bounded  by  the  some  limits. 
This,  at  first  sight  the  most  strikingly  simions  character  in  the  jaw, 
has  struck  all  the  observers  who  have  previously  seen  it.  Careful 
and  diligent  comparisons  with  the  jaws  of  Europeans,  Australians,  and 
Esqnimaui,  have  failed  to  afford  me  examples  of  a  similar  case.  Its 
great  and  apparent  resemblance  with  the  homologous  structure  in  the 
jaw  of  oning  may  lead  to  conclusions  which  bear  out  the  "  pithecoid  " 
theory  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  character  is  purely  adaptive, 
and  that  the  relative  and  absolute  great  thickness  of  the  jaw  at  its 
symphysis  originates  this  ^elf-like  structure,  which  is  solely  caused 
by  the  great  deposit  of  osseona  matter  around  the  site  of  the  genial 
tubercles,  a  lesson  of  caution  is  impressed  on  us. 

The  mental  prominence  is  not  developed  ;  in  this  respect  according 
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vith,  though  eza^er&ting  the  pecoliarities  of  the  jaw  from  Aroia  ear 
Aube  (also  coeval  with  rhinooeros  aad  hysna).  It  will  be  ezcoadingly 
difficult  to  match  this  amongst  any  jaws  either  of  the  white  or  black 
races  of  man ;  at  least,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  similar 
apecimen.  When  the  jaw  rests  upon  its  lower  border,  a  vertical  line 
let  fall  firom  the  point  between  the  two  middle  incisors  touches  the 
ground  4  mm.  in  fVout  of  the  chin  ;  in  a  well-fonoed  European  jaw, 
it  is  1 3  mm.  behind  the  chin ;  in  an  Australian  jaw,  it  is  2  mtn.  behind  it. 

I  now  have  to  consider  the  variations,  if  any,  afforded  by  the  points 
for  insertion  of  muscles  on  this  jaw.  It  must  always  prove  a  source 
of  extreme  regret  that  the  ascending  ramus  was  broken  away  by  some 
abrupt  force,  which  has  also  shattered  the  dextral  half  of  the  jaw  im-  ' 
mediately  behind  the  first  premolar.  On  the  left  side  the  ascending 
ramus  has  been  also  broken  away,  but  sufficient  pcntion  of  it  remains 
for  uB  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  masseter  muscle  was  not  exces- 
sively marked  on  it  None  of  the  muscles,  in  &ct,  have  excessively 
pronounced  points  of  insertion,  a  character  which  may  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  individual  was  a  female.  This  attributed  character 
is  further  corroborated  when  we  examine  the  close  general  resem- 
blances which  it  presents  to  the  jaw  of  the  female  Mssure  above 
measured.  The  external  obUque  line  is  not  strongly  marked.  The 
mental  foramen  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  depretmr  angyli  orU,  instead  of,  as  is  most  usual,  being  slightly 
above.  In  this  character,  as  well  as  in  the  general  obscuration  of  the 
external  oblique  hue,  the  specimen  accords  more  nearly  with  the  Aus- 
tralian than  with  the  European  type.  The  insertions  of  the  levator 
menti  and  jdaiytma  myoide»  do  not  exhibit  any  special  characters. 
Turning  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  jaw,  the  digsstric  muscle  has 
left  remarkably  deep  insertions,  exceeding  in  character  and  depth 
those  presented  in  any  jaws  I  have  yet  examined.  The  tubercles  for 
the  attachment  of  the  genio-hyoideui  and  ffenio-hyo-fflottut  muscles 
are  absent  Their  place  is  filled  by  an  irregular  elevation.  Gray  ob- 
serves, "  Sometimes  the  tubercles  on  each  side  are  blended  into  one, 
or  they  all  unite  into  on  irregular  eminence  of  bone,  or  nothing  but 
an  irregularity  may  be  seen  on  the  eur&oe  of  the  bone  of  this  part" 
(page  62).  The  mylohyoid  ridge  is  strongly  marked ;  it  is  laifpest  and 
ttiickest  immediately  above  the  digastric  fossa.  The  mylohyoid 
groove  has  been  normal ;  the  mylohyoid  ridge  shelving  strongly  above 
it  near  the  attaohment  of  the  tuptrior  ctm^rict&r  muscle.  The  fossa 
for  the  submaxilluy  gland  has  not  been  deep. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  chief  characters  affiirded  by  the  above  jaw. 
Many  diverse  opinions  will  probably  be  expressed  respecting  its  affiuity. 
Ite  undoubted  resemblance  to  the  jaw  of  a  young  ape  I  shall  not  ven- 
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tun  to  deny ;  nerertheless,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  tbeoiy 
lespecting  the  mental  or  Booial  status  of  the  individuBl,  or  of  his  or  hw 
oomplexion,  stature,  or  probable  appeaianoe.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  case,  we  have  not  all  the  materials  befbre  us.  I  have  inteutioii- 
ally  refiained  from  stating  all  the  oharaoten  which  some  of  the  other 
remaina  preaeot,  as  H.  Dupont  will  adequately  describe  them  else- 
where. At  present  T  shall  merely  propound  the  fbllowing  conclusions, 
baaed  solely  upon  the  evidence  I  have  laid  before  you. 

t.  That  the  deposit  of  stratified  limonflwnatiU  under  Btalagmite,  in 
the  Trou  de  la  Naulette,  was  dae  to  the  action  of  slowly  operating 
oanses. 

2.  That  the  individual  whose  jaw  was  found  therein  was  contem- 
porary with  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  whose  remains  are  embedded 
under  like  conditions. 

3.  That  some  of  the  characters  afEbrded  by  the  jaw  indicate  a  re- 
semblance to  jaws  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  Eastern  Eun^,  as  espe- 
cially exemplified  by  the  Masures  and  Wends. 

4.  That  the  above  character  afibrds  a  distinction  between  the 
remains  found  in  the  Tronde  la  Naulette  and  those  fbuud  in  the 
Tron  de  Frontal,  which  cont^ned  during  the  reindeer  period  indi- 
viduals strongly  resembling  the  Cabnuoks  of  the  present  day. 

5.  That  Bome  of  the  characters  indicate  a  strong  resemblance  to, 
and  exaggeration  of,  the  characters  afibrded  by  the  melanian  races  of 
men,  and  especially  the  Australian. 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  HIGHER  CIVILISATION 

!    TO    A    BUDtUENTAL    OBIOIN  AHONO   BAVAliE   TRIBBS. 

By  EDWABD  B.  TTLOB^  Esq.,  P.A.S.L.,  F.E.G.B. 


Meit  have  bo  long  felt  an  interest  in  the  character  and  habits  of  their 
own  kind,  they  have  so  long  practically  acknowledged  that  nothing 
human  is  alien  to  themselves,  that  we  are  rich  in  information  as  to 
sav^es  and  peoples  whose  condition  lies  between  that  of  savages  and 
our  own.  But  the  positive  value  of  this  information  is  only  now  of 
late  years  b^iinning  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  only  of  late  that  we 
have  begun  to  see  how  much  a  knowledge  of  the  lower  races  is  capable 
of  giving  UH  besides  a  mass  of  entertaining  details  and  quaint  stories 
for  our  amusement,  and  beside  the  means  of  completing  the  picture  of 
mankind  by  taking  in  both  its  higher  and  lower  developments.  We 
are  b^inning  to  see  that  over  and  above  all  this,  the  study  of  the 
lower  raoes  is  capable  of  fumiahing  moat  important  knowledge  about 
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ouTBelves,  about  our  own  habits,  cuatoma,  laws,  principles,  prejudicea, 
— and  tbat  this  knowledge  is,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  kiud  that  «e 
should  have  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  had  there  not  hap- 
pened to  exist  a  mass  of  tribes  on  the  earth  at  a  lower  condition  of 
life  than  ourselves,  and  records  collected  in  past  times  of  many  more 
such  peoples  who  no  longer  exist  to  be  studied,  for  thej  have  been 
swept  off  the  earth  as  an  incumbrance  by  other  occupiers  of  the 
land,  or  enslaved,  or  mixed,  or  civilised  out  of  their  earlier  and  ruder 
state. 

There  are  few  audiences  before  whom  such  a  subject  as  this,  of  the 
study  of  the  lower  races  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  higher,  can  be 
brought  forward  with  more  chance  of  enticing  new  workers  in  this 
field  than  a  section  of  the  British  Association.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  go  at  length  into  the  details  of  this  study,  which  would  be  far  too 
wide  a  task,  nor  even  to  sketch  it  in  outline  ;  but  to  take  a  few 
examples  from  different  departments  of  the  subject,  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  in  one  branch  of  knowledge  after  another  the  lower  races 
are  capable  of  showing  us  in  actual  existence  the  state  of  culture  out 
of  which  much  of  our  own  civilisation  hea  developed  itself  so  far  that 
we  live  in  the  midst  of  it  with  idesa  of  ita  nature  widely  changed  from 
those  of  the  early  time  from  whioh  we  inherited  it,  or  simply  with  no 
ideas  at  all  of  what  it  means. 

To  begin  with  a  branch,  which  is,  perhaps,  longest  and  beat  known, 
the  stories  of  imoivilised  races  about  their  gods  and  heroes,  cosmo- 
gonies, transformations,  and  origins,  show  us  the  mythologic  stage 
which  underlies  the  poetry  and  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations, 
from  among  whom  the  highest  modem  civilisation  has  grown.  This 
stage  is  not  only  represented  by  its  effects  as  inherited  from  psst 
times,  as  it  is  in  Homer.  The  very  savsges  who  live  at  our  own  day 
show  us  living  and  walking  men  whose  mythologic  thought  and  life 
corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  that  of  the  eariy  myth-makera  of 
our  own  Aryan  race.  Sir  George  Grey's  Polynteian  Mythology,  for 
instance,  will  set  before  us  the  description  of  the  great  events  of  nature 
with  only  the  thinnest  veil  of  personification,  just  enough  to  show  how 
sucli  stories  pass  more  and  more  into  tales  of  gods  and  heroes,  whose 
origin  and  attributes  grow  more  imd  more  indistinct,  as  one  stoiy- 
teller  after  another  works  up  with  new  flourishes  and  graces  the  old 
familiar  talea 

We  have  two  primeval  anceetors,  a  father  and  a  mother,  says  the 
New  Zealand  myth.  They  are  rangi  and  papa,  heaven  and  earth. 
The  earth,  out  of  which  all  things  ore  produced,  is  our  mother ;  the 
protecting  and  overruUng  heaven  is  our  father.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
heaven  was  much  closer  to  the  earth,  and  their  children  took  counael 
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how  to  thrust  it  up.  The  god  and  farther  of  cultivated  food,  Rongo- 
na-taue,  tried  to  force  up  the  heaven,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough. 
Then  the  god  and  father  of  uncultivated  food,  of  fisb,  and  of  men,  tried  ; 
but  again  in  vain,  tiU  at  last  there  arose  Tane-Mahuta,  the  father  of 
the  forest  trees.  He  set  bis  head  against  bis  mother,  the  earth,  he 
raised  his  feet  and  pushed  against  his  father,  the  Ay,  and  strained  his 
back  and  limbs  with  mighty  effort ;  and  so  he  rent  apart  rangi-  and 
papa,  forcing  the  earth  down  ftom  beneath  him,  while  he  pushed  up 
tbe  sky  above.  What  can  be  more  transparent  than  this  story,  which 
embodies  the  insignificance  of  the  little  food-plants  and  the  wild 
vegetables  and  men ;  while  the  forest  tree  thrusts  its  head,  which  is 
its  root,  against  its  mother  earth,  and  pushing  with  its  high  trunk, 
rests  its  feet,  which  are  its  branches,  against  the  clouds,  and  holds 
theta  apart  &om  the  earth  below.  Like  ao  many  imagined  histories 
of  times  long  past,  the  New  Zealand  niytboI<^y  is,  in  great  part,  really 
the  record  of  the  very  events  which  happen  day  after  day  before  our 
eyes  in  the  growing  of  the  forests,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  battles  of  the  winds  and  clouda.  It  goes  on  through  one  depart- 
ment of  nature  after  another,  telling  us,  under  the  same  traosparent 
veil  of  personification,  how  the  god  of  winds  sent  his  four  sons  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  they  are  the  north,  soutb,  east  and  west 
winds — how  the  children  of  the  fish  god  separated,  and  some  went  in- 
land to  he  the  fish  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  some  took  up  tbeir  abode 
in  the  ocean,  and  so  forth. 

It  has  been  well  said,  I  think,  by  Grote,  that  the  mytholc^c  history 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  history  of  a  past  which  was  never  present.  But 
in  another  sense,  much  of  it,  much  of  the  tales  of  gods  and  heroes  is 
the  history  of  a  past  which  is  ever  present,  the  history  of  the  daily  Lfe 
of  nature  befbre  our  eyes,  only  put  into  dim  personification  and  as- 
suming a  claim  to  a  historical  significance  which  has  only  arisen  from 
a  profound  misunderstanding  of  its  real  nature.  Now  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  find  the  spirit  of  the  mythology  to  which  the  world  owes  so 
much  of  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  even  of  its  reUgion,  alive  in  actual 
being  among  us,  and  ready  to  he  studied.  But  we  shall  find  that  not 
only  the  spirit,  but  the  very  dctaib  of  mythology,  such  as  in  a  diflferent 
stage  have  been  taken  up  into  tbe  classical  stories  of  Greece,  are  often 
to  bo  found  among  the  lower  races  now,  scBrcely  removed  from  the 
original  state  in  which  they  were  first  engendered  in  the  mind.  The 
great  son  myth,  for  instance,  which  recent  researches  have  shown  to 
have  had  so  great  an  influence  in  shaping  the  higher  mytholo^es  of 
India,  Greece,  and  Scandinavia  is  admirably  represented  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  among  the  Polyne- 
sians, and  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America.  I  will  bring  for- 
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ward  one  caae,  parti;  because  I  believe  it  to  be  new,  partly  because  it 
shows  in  what  minute  details  fuodem  savage  life  may  illuatrat«  the 
later  grown  mythology  of  ancient  Europe. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  voyage  of  the  ^p  Argo  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Symplegades.  There  were  two  rocks  which  alternately 
opened  and  shut  with  a  swift  and  violent  collision,  and  between  them, 
by  the  assiBtanoe  of  Athene,  who  held  the  rocks  asunder  fur  a  moment 
as  they  shot  throng  the  good  ship  passed.  Now  what  can  have  put 
into  the  mind  of  the  story-teUer  this  strange  idea !  That  it  is  not  a 
record  of  real  fact,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  look  through  the  maps  for 
the  two  rocks,  which,  as  the  story  relates,  ceased  to  open  and  shut 
when  the  Argo  had  passed  through,  any  modem  mythologist  would 
acknowledge.  But  how  did  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  enter  the  mind  of 
the  myth  maker  i  To  call  it  a  quaint  poet's  fancy  is  easy  but  not 
satis&ctory.  The  more  ancient  thought  and  savage  thought  are 
studied,  the  less  will  students  be  disposed  to  take  as  an  explsjiation 
of  the  story  the  reply  that  it  is  a  quaint  fancy,  for  the  more  these 
tilings  are  looked  into  the  more  it  appears  that  even  the  quaintest 
stories  have  an  origin  in  something  intelligible  and  definite  ;  that  they 
grew  up  by  processes  which  are  quite  intelhgible  even  now.  The  story 
of  the  Symplegades,  as  it  is  told  in  the  Voyage  of  the  A  rgo,  is  a  fragment 
of  a  myth  transplanted  with  many  other  wonders  into  the  great 
Argonauttc  fable ;  and  if  we  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  we 
learn  from  its  existence  there,  its  meaning  and  origin  would  probably 
have  ever  remained  dark  to  us.  But  if  we  turn  to  Eastern  Asia  we 
shall  find  the  Symplegades  no  longer  an  isolated  and  unintelligible 
fragment,  but  a  part  and  feature  of  the  great  sun  myth.  We  know, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  conception  of  the  night  as  a  huge  monster 
which  swallows  up  the  evening  sun,  is  a  wide-spread  and  familiar  one. 
Evening  in  Sanskrit  is  rajanhnukha,  the  "mouth  of  night".  What  this 
"  mouth  of  night"  which  swallows  up  the  sun  may  be  like,  with  what 
jaws  it  is  famished,  two  Eastern  peoples  will  tell  as.  Mani  is  the  suu- 
god  of  Polynesia — he  is  among  the  fullest  and  most  consistent  heoren 
of  the  sun-myth  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Mani  is  the  sun,  and  the 
night  is  his  great  ancestress,  Hine-nui-te,  "goddess  of  the  ni^t." 
Of  coiirse  she  is  his  ancestress,  for  the  night  is  the  mother  or  producer 
of  the  sun,  as  well  as  his  destroyer.  Mani  was  told,  as  he  approached 
the  end  of  his  brilliant  career,  that  he  would  be  conquered  by  his  great 
ancestress  Hine-nui-ti-po,  whom  you  may  see  flashing,  and  aa  it  were 
opening  and  shutting  there  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky.  Her 
teeth  are  bard  and  sharp  like  pieces  of  obsidian,  and  her  hair  like  the 
tangles  of  long  sea-weed,  and  her  mouth  is  like  that  of  a  barracuda. 
Mani  imdertook  the  venture,  and,  had  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  hur 
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mouth  and  coming  out  tLg&in,  she  would  have  died  and  be  vould  have 
lived.  But  as  he  went  in  she  awoke  and  killed  him,  and  then  death 
c&me  into  the  world,  for  Bhe  ia  the  goddesa  of  death ;  and  had  Mani 
paBsed  safely  through  her  no  man  would  have  died. 

For  a  further  description  of  the  jawa  of  night  we  may  go  to  the 
Kariaus  of  Bunuah,  who  tell  tis  that  at  the  west  are  two  massive  atnte, 
of  rocks  continually  opening  and  shutting,  and  there  the  sun  goes  in 
at  sunset.  "  At  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  western  gates  of  rooks 
thou  goest  in  between ;  thou  goest  below  the  earth  when  the  sun 
travels."  Perhaps  the  most  striking  coincidence  between  these  stories 
and  the  Argonautic  tale  is  that  in  both,  the  first  event  is  to  determine 
the  future  course ;  yet  this  feature  is  not  servilely  copied,  but  the  same 
idea  is  worked  out  in  two  converse  ways.  If  Mani  got  through  he 
wonld  come  out  again  at  the  other  side  and  live,  and  the  jaws  of  death 
would  no  more  dose  on  mankind ; — if  the  Argo  got  through  the 
Symplegades,  they  would  remain  for  ever  open  for  others.  The  Arffo 
pe^ed  tbrou£^  and  the  rocks  stayed  fixed  open  for  ever ;  but  Mani 
was  caught,  and  the  reign  of  the  goddess  of  night  and  death  began. 

That  fragments  of  what  was  once  a  consistent  conception  of  mjrtho- 
logy  often  survive  to  be  taken  up  into  future  storiea  as  mere  isolated 
wonder-talee,  is  well-known.  This  history  of  the  Symplegades  seems 
to  be  such  an  incident,  only  explicable  when  we  can  find  it  in  its  place 
aa  a  feature  of  a  large  and  consistent  mythological  system.  Such 
another  case  is  the  story  of  the  great  floating  tortoise  which  the  sailors 
mistake  for  an  island,  and  land  upon,  and  which,  irritated  by  their 
digging  into  its  back  or  making  fires  on  it,  plunges  down  into  the  sea. 
When  we  meet  with  this  story  isolated  as  in  the  Arabian  nights,  we 
can  only  treat  it  as  another  quaint  fancy  of  the  myth-maker,  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  cosmogony  of  the  lower  races  explains  it  and 
throws  it  into  its  place  at  once.  To  a  modem  Polynesian,  as  to  so 
many  ancient  races,  the  world  he  lives  in  is  a  fiat  plain  surmounted 
by  a  vaulted  roof  or  heaven.  The  idea  is  precisely  expressed  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  dish  with  a  dish-cover  placed  upon  it,  and  equally  well 
by  calling  it  a  tortoise,  the  flat  under  shell  of  which  is  explained  in 
the  Indian  bookn  to  be  the  earth,  while  the  arched  upper  shell  is  the 
heaven.  And  thus  we  have  the  wide-spread  and  ancient  myth  of  the 
world  tortoise  which  lies  floating  on  the  ocean ;  and  thus  when  we  find 
the  idea  on  a  smaller  scale  reduced  to  the  dimendons  of  a  mere  float- 
ing tortMse-islaod,  we  recognise  what  was  once  and  is  now  in  other 
regions  a  thorough  characteristic  piece  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  lower 
TBces,  reduced  to  a  mere  tale  by  story-tellers,  whose  fancy  was  taken 
by  an  idea  the  real  origin  and  meaning  of  which  was  lost  to  them. 

In  using  our  records  of  the  lower  civilisation  to  explain  the  pher 
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mena  of  the  higher,  there  is  one  plain  rule  above  all  things  to  be  ob- 
served. When  we  find  an  opinion  or  a  practice  among  the  hi^er 
races  which  they  can  onlj  explain  by  saying  that  it  is  a  tradition,  a 
ceremony,  or  an  instinct,  but  which  is  not  cleuly  explicable  by  the 
circumstaitces  among  which  it  in  found  ;  and  then,  when  among  a 
lower  race  we  find  the  same  opinion  or  practice  having  on  intelligible 
meaning  or  a  practical  purpose  belonging  to  their  atat«  of  mind,  we 
are  justified  in  thinking  that  we  have  traced  these  things  to  near  their 
origin.  To  do  thb  is  to  look  through  seeming  nonsense  till  we  find  a 
solid  basis  of  sense,  and  past  investigation  proves  that  we  may  con- 
tinually succeed  in  such  search.  , 

If  we  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  state  of  thought  among  lower 
races,  if  we  can  see  with  their  eyes,  and  Judge  by  their  canons  of 
reasoning,  we  shall  find  many  things  full  of  sense  and  purpose  to  them 
which  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  explain  from  the  point  of  view 
of  hi^er  races,  among  whom  similar  phenomena  are  to  be  found.  I 
will  take  as  instances  two  of  the  great  religious  practices  of  the  world, 
found  in  most  known  times  and  places — the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  &sting. 

What  meaning  and  intention  is  applied  to  these  rites  in  periods  of 
high  culture  we  know  perfectly  well  They  are  partly  held  as  cere- 
monies or  ordinances  to  be  practised  because  enjoined  upon  men,  and 
partly  as  producing  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  who  places 
himself  under  a  discipline  of  privation  or  sufiering.  But  if  we  turn  to 
study  the  same  rites  among  the  lower  races,  we  shall  see  them  in  a 
new  light — we  shall  find  them  done  for  what,  to  the  mind  of  these 
people,  are  perfectly  direct  and  matter-of-fact  purposes.  We  shaU  find  a 
state  of  thought  under  which  it  is  as  practical  and  stmightforwaid  s 
thing  to  bum  or  bury  a  sacrificial  ofiering  for  a  spirit,  as  it  is  to  pay  a 
debt  or  give  a  present  to  a  living  man,  and  as  practical  and  significant  a 
proceeding  to  fast  as  to  eat.  A  modem  European,  who  holds  that  be 
has  a  Boul,  but  that  even  his  horse  or  dog  has  not,  must  transport 
himself  into  an  entirely  different  philosophical  atmosphere  when  he 
begins  to  study  savages.  He  will  find  then  that  not  only  men  and 
dogs,  and  horses  and  birds,  but  even  trees  and  com,  fruit,  hatchets, 
and  spears  and  boats  have  souls.  When  a  man  dieB,.his  soul,  which  is 
an  impalpable,  usually  invisible  something,  goes  away  like  his  body, 
somewhere  into  a  future  life.  Therefore  the  slaves  or  wives  who 
have  attended  him  when  ho  was  alive,  must  go  and  attend  him  still, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  killed  that  their  souls  may  follow  his  soul. 
And  in  precisely  the  same  v&y,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  the 
horse  and  the  dog  are  killed  that  their  souls  may  go  to  serve  their 
master ;  the  corpse,  the  clothes,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  pipe  and  pouch 
are  burnt,  buried,  or  abandoned,  with  tho  distinct  understanding  thnt 
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their  souls  or  spirits  are  to  go  for  the  use  of  the  apirits  of  the  deceased. 
Thus,  among  the  lodians  of  North  America,  fishing  and  boating  tribes 
bury  their  dead  with  canoe  and  paddles  ready  to  launch  in  the  nest 
world ;  the  dead  man's  soul  accompanies  the  soul  of  his  canoe,  with  the 
souls  of  the  paddle  and  the  fishing  spear  within  his  graap.  Or  if  he 
belong  to  a  hunting  tribe  he  will  have  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  gun,  or 
his  boise,  ready  for  his  soul  to  mount  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of 
the  next  world.  It  would  be  quite  tedious  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  funereal  ritee — ^the  lower  races  who  do  not  practise  them  are 
the  ezceptbn,  not  the  rule.  We  find  sacrificed  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
oeased  every  part  of  his  possessiona,  wives,  slaves,  relatives,  horses, 
house,  food,  weapons,  boats,  clothes,  ornaments,  provisions  for  the 
journey,  the  dog  to  guide  the  dead  along  the  difficult  road  to  the  other 
ivorld,  the  coin  to  pay  the  ferry  over  the  gulf  which  separates  this  life 
from  the  next,  or  for  the  toll  to  pass  the  heaven-bridge.  And  there  is 
not  the  least  break  in  the  purpose  for  which  these  things  are  saerificed — 
it  is  not  that  the  wives  or  slaves  are  sent  to  accompany  the  dead,  and 
the  horses,  canoes,  or  weapons  destroyed  for  some  other  purpose.  The 
philosophy  of  the  lower  races  is  distinct  and  unbroken  throughout ; 
when  the  slave  or  the  horse,  or  the  bow  and  arrow  are  burnt  to  ascend 
in  smoke  to  the  aky,  or  buried  to  rot  in  the  ground,  the  souls  of  these 
things  are  sent  to  follow  the  soul  of  their  possessor.  The  wife  of 
Eukintes  comes  back  for  her  slipper.  It  had  been  left  behind  a  ward- 
robe, and  thus  not  burnt  with  her  other  things,  and  so  she  was  in  the 
other  world  without  it  So  the  ghost  of  Melissa  appeared  shivering 
to  her  husband,  for  her  clothes  had  not  been  burnt  for  her  to  wear  in 
the  other  life.  So  in  the  East  of  our  own  times  the  native  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  buys  for  a  great  price  the  criminal  condemned  to  death, 
that  he  may  kiU  him  himself  and  so  secure  the  service  of  his  soul  as 
a  slave  to  his  own  in  the  next  existence ;  and  bo  the  soul  of  the 
Emperor  of  Cochin-China  is  provided  with  every  article  of  furniture 
and  luxury  which  belonged  to  him  when  alive,  and  is  sent  to  hint  by 
burning  it  after  his  death,  while  supplies  of  food  go  on  being  prepared 
fbr  him  as  usual  for  his  spiritual  sustenance. 

When  we  find  that  in  parts  of  South  America  these  practices  ac- 
tually stop  the  rise  of  civilisation,  because  when  a  man  dies  everything 
he  has,  house,  trees,  weapons,  all  must  be  sent  after  him,  and  so  ac- 
cumulation of  property  is  impossible — or  when  we  find  it  specified 
among  the  customs  of  some  North  American  tribes  that  the  polished 
stmies  or  bowls  used  in  the  national  game  are  the  property  of  the 
amununity,  and  so  are  exempted  &om  being  buried  with  the  dead 
like  other  things ;  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  this 
opinion  as  exemplified  in  thousands  of  recorded  accounts  from  early 
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and  late  times  in  most  distant  portions  of  the  world.  The  sacrifioe  to 
the  dead  is,  indeed,  the  leading  branch  of  aacrifioe  among  the  lower 
races. 

We  follow  it  up  into  ajntboliam  and  ceremony  at  last,  aft^^  the 
manner  of  rites  in  general,  when  they  are  taken  up  into  the  religion 
of  the  more  advanced  races. 

We  are  all  &miUar  with  the  silvered  paper  dollars,  the  paper  clothes 
and  preaenta  which  the  Chinese  bum  with  their  dead  ;  and  the  like 
transition  ftom  practical  purpose  to  &ding  qrmbolism  is  well  marked 
in  the  offerings  to  the  dead  kept  up  as  a  mere  ceremony  at  Rome,  in 
the  models  of  toys  and  ornaments  in  early  Chiistian  graves,  and  the 
flowers  thrown  into  graves  or  hung  in  gariands  above  them  in  our  own 

But  sacrifioe  to  cither  spiritual  beings,  to  elves,  wood-spirits,  gods 
inferior  or  superior,  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  and  cm  the  same 
principle  as  that  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  though  it  is,  perhaps, 
oftener  found  passed  into  a  ceremonial  ordinance  among  the  higher 
races  than  as  a  matter  of  practical  purpose  among  the  lower.  Yet  we 
shall  find  no  distinct  demarcation  between  the  souls  of  the  dead,  who 
are  held  to  become  spirits,  demons,  or  gods,  and  spiritual  beings  in 
general ;  and  we  may  find  just  the  same  explanation  of  the  intention 
of  sacrifice  laid  down  with  reference  to  them  as  to  the  ghosts.  The 
Chinaman  sets  out  his  feast  of  the  dead,  waits  awhile  till  the  ghosts  have 
eaten  their  fill  of  the  soul  food,  and  then  falls  to  himself  on  the  corpse. 
Exactly  so  the  Fijian  sets  out  feasts  to  satisfy  the  enormous  hunger  of 
his  gods  ;  but  they  are  spiritual  beings,  and  what  they  eat  is  not  the 
visible  substance  of  the  food,  but  its  soul  which  is  capable  of  separating 
from  it  So  a  sacrifice  of  meat  and  rice  is  set  out  by  the  R^mahal 
tribes  under  a  tent,  and  when  the  god  has  had  time  to  eat  his  fill  the 
worshippers  uncover  the  tent  and  eat  the  rest  themselves.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  most  common  practice  throughout  the  world,  that  when  an 
ofiering  has  been  made  to  a  god  the  worshippers  themselves  may  feast 
on  it ;  and  this  idea  is  perfectly  reasonable  when  we  understand  the 
theory  of  souls  to  which  it  belongs. 

Thus  we  may  see  among  the  lower  races  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  ie 
not  the  ceremonial  observance,  or  even  the  act  of  abnegation,  that  it  is 
among  the  hi^er  races  who  have  carried  it  on  into  their  religions 
system  ;  but  a  plain  and  practical  action  done  to  produce  what  is,  to 
their  state  of  opinion,  a  plun  and  practical  result — that  of  giving  to 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  other  spiritual  beings  the  spirits  of  men 
animals  and  things  acceptable  to  them,  just  as  they  would  give  a  fffl 
to  a  living  man,  or  pay  tribute  to  a  king. 

With  the  philosophy  of  these  lower  races  we  find  associated  another 
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widely  spread  rite.  To  the  savage  philoaopher  the  whole  world  is 
Bworming  with  spiritual  beiogB,  Kveiy  man  and  animal  has  a 
Beparable  soul  which  can  go  out  and  come  back— everything  has  its 
spirit  aa  well  as  its  body — every  tree  and  river,  and  star  and  wind  is 
animated  by  a  presiding  spirit,  which  is  not  necessarily  always  resident 
in  it,  but  comes  and  goes.  These  spirits  are  mostly  invisible  to  birn 
in  his  waking  hours,  but  in  his  dreams  he  can  see  them  far  Apart  from 
where  their  material  bodies  are  :  either  the  spirits  of  men  and  things 
Dome  to  visit  him,  or  bis  own  spirit  goes  forth  &om  his  body  and  sees 
them.  He  Uves  among  those  spiritual  beings  in  a  way  which  only  a 
few  modem  Europeans  can  at  all  realize,  he  goes  to  them  for  informa- 
tion aa  to  what  he  is  to  do,  and  for  knowledge  as  to  what  has  been 
and  is.  And  especially  when  he  desires  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
spirit  world,  he  has  learnt  by  experience  to  adopt  a  practice  which  in- 
fiiUibly  brings  him  into  their  presence — he  goes  for  a  time  without 
food.  Id  a  short  time  he  becomes  what  we  should  coll  "light-headed," 
and  begins  to  see  visions.  When  he  has  stayed  long  enough  in  this 
spiritual  company,  he  eats,  and  returns  to  the  ordinary  state  of  a 
waking  man.  I  will  quote  one  or  two  accoimts  of  this  proceeding  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  the  reoL  purpose  of  savage 
fasting.  The  following  details  were  taken  down  by  Schoolcraft,  per- 
haps the  beet  authority  on  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  ^m  the  mouth  of  on  Algonquin  chief : — 

"  ChingwBuk  began  by  saying  that  the  ancient  Indians  made  a  great 
merit  of  fasting.  They  fosted  sometimes  six  or  seven  days,  till  both 
their  bodies  and  minds  became  free  and  light,  which  prepared  them  to 
dream.  The  object  of  the  ancient  seers  was  to  dream  d  the  sun ;  as 
it  was  believed  that  such  a  dream  would  enable  them  to  see  everything 
on  the  earth.  And  by  fasting  long  and  thinking  much  on  the  subject, 
they  generally  succeeded.  Fasts  and  dreams  were  at  first  attempted 
at  aa  early  age.  What  a  young  man  sees  and  experiences  during  titeaa 
dreams  and  fasts,  is  adopted  by  him  aa  truth,  and  it  becomes  a  prin- 
ciple to  regulate  hia  future  life.  He  relies  for  suocess  on  these  revela- 
tiooR  If  he  has  been  much  bvoured  in  his  feata,  and  the  people 
believe  that  he  has  the  art  of  looking  into  futurity,  the  paUi  is  open 
to  the  highest  honours.  The  prophet,  he  continued,  begins  to  try  his 
powers  in  secret,  with  only  one  assistant,  whose  testimony  is  necessary 
should  he  succeed.  As  he  goes  on,  he  puts  down  the  figures  of  bus 
dreams  or  revelations,  by  symbols  on  hark,  or  other  material,  till  a 
whole  winter  is  aometimes  passed  in  pursuing  the  subject,  and  he  thus 
has  a  record  of  his  principal  revelations.  If  what  he  predicts  is  veri- 
fied, the  assistant  mentions  it,  and  the  record  is  then  appealed  to  as 
proof  of  his  prophetic  power  and  skill.  Time  increases  his  tiune.  His 
Ke-kee-wins,  or  records,  are  finally  shown  to  the  old  people  wbo  meet 
together  and  consult  upon  them,  for  the  whole  nation  believe  in  these 
revelaUons.     They  in  the  end  give  their  approval,  and  declare  that  he 
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is  gifted  aa  a  prophet — Ib  inspired  with  wisdom,  and  is  fit  to  lead  the 
opinions  of  the  nation.  Such  he  concluded  was  the  ancient  custom, 
and  the  celebrated  old  war-captains  rose  to  their  power  in  this 
maimer." 

In  many  North  American  tribes  every  man  takes  to  himself  a 
guardian  spirit,  generally  some  animal  And  the  way  he  finds  out 
what  animal  is  to  be  his  guardian  spirit,  bis  medium,  aa  we  often  call 
it,  is  to  fast  till  it  appears  to  him  in  vision.  In  like  mumer 
Charleroix  tells  us  of  the  practice  of  making  children  fast  while  the 
fathers  are  away  on  hunting  expeditions,  for  they  then  see  in  dreams 
the  Boula  of  the  animals,  and  divine  what  has  happened. 

In  like  manner  we  are  told  of  the  Abipones  of  South  America,  bow 
their  conjurors  feat  for  days  till  they  come  into  a  state  in  which  they 
seem  to  see  into  futurity.  To  the  Hindoo  mind  nothing  is  better 
known  than  the  art  of  bringing  on  religious  ecBtacy  and  supematiiral 
knowledge,  and  communication  with  the  bi^er  powers  by  lasting ; 
and  the  practice  is  known  as  a  rite  in  many  higher  religions.  In 
Islam,  for  insttmce,  it  is  a  strongly-marked  feature ;  but  the  great  fitst 
belonged  to  the  time  before  Mohammed,  and  was  only  continued  by 
bim. 

Nor  is  tbe  purpose  for  wbiob  it  is  practised  by  the  North  Ame- 
ricans or  tbe  Hindoos  entirely  changed  ; — its  efiects  in  producing 
mental  exaltation  and  supposed  communication  with  supeniatuml 
beings  are  still  to  some  degree  acknowledged,  or  at  least  acted  uptm  in 
Europe.  Its  great  adversary,  under  whose  peraiatent  attacks  it  is, 
indeed,  losing  its  influence,  is  the  doctor,  whose  ffystem  teaches  bim 
to  treat  what  the  American  Indian  believes  to  be  a  state  of  intercourse 
with  supernatural  beings,  as  a  morbid  state  of  mind  removable  by 
proper  food.  In  like  manner,  when  he  finds  a  civilizod  patient  seeing 
visions  and  holding  intercourse  with  spirits,  be  prescribes  good  food 
and  amusement,  port  wine  and  tonics.  But  this  new  state  of  opinion 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  to  mankind  in  a  lower  state  of  culture  the 
practice  of  (sating  is  a  most  intelligible  and  matter-of-fact  proceeding. 
An  ladiaa  goes  without  food  that  be  may  see  spirits,  witb  aa  distinct 
a  purpose  aa  when  he  eats  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 

Another  of  the  aeta  of  practices  which,  prevailing  widely  in  different 
states  of  culture,  find  their  ready  and  direct  explanation  in  tbe  child- 
Uke  mental  state  of  the  savage,  is  magic  Such  of  ita  prooeedinga  aa 
Btilt  exist  among  us  are  mei«  remnants  of  the  more  serious  arts  of 
ancient  times,  though  with,  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  mere 
knavery.  The  astrology  of  Zadkiel's  Almanac  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  diSer  from  the  old  rules ;  tbe  ordeal  of  tbe  key  and  bible  ia  veij 
old  and  widely  -  spread  i  country  people  still  make  a  heart  and  run 
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pins  into  it  to  hurt  the  hetuct  of  some  person  with  vhom  the})  chooae 
to  associate  it,  as  aoy  savage  might  do.  But  in  the  mind  even  of  the 
modem  savage  these  things  take  a  different  position.  To  his  mind 
they  are  perfectly  intelligible ;  they  belong  to  a,  crude  and  early  system 
of  philosophy,  out  of  which  he  has  not  grown.  His  theory  of  ideas  is 
something  much  more  and  deeper  than  ours ;  he  has  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  that  an  idea  is  something  belon^ng  to  an  object,  and  thence 
he  reasons,  as  we  have  leamt  not  to  do,  that  what  influences  the  idea 
in  hb  mind  acts  in  a  corresponding  way  on  the  object  out  of  it. 

If  a  New  Zealand  war-party  wish  to  know  who  of  them  will  fall  in 
battle,  they  set  up  a  stick  for  each,  and  the  owner  of  the  stick  which 
falls  will  fall  too.  The  ordeal  of  the  key  and  bible  b  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  lower  races,  who  commonly  have  some  plan  of  picking 
out  an  offender  which  acts  on  just  the  same  principle,  as,  for  instance, 
the  suspended  sickle  of  the  Ehonds  of  Orissa. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  widely  spread  belief  tliat  men  with  tails 
exist  and  are  a  lower  kind  of  men,  and  we  have  an  account  of  a  South 
American  tribe,  at  whose  marriages  it  was  customary  for  the  father  of 
bridegroom  or  bride  to  chop  a  piece  of  wood,  by  which  symbolic  pro- 
ceeding he  was  snppoeed  to  remove  ihe  tails  of  any  grandchildren  who 
might  be  bom.  This  is  just  as  intelligible  a  proceeding  as  the 
mediteval,  or  perhaps  modem  custom  of  taking  a  saint  down  to  the 
water  and  wetting  him,  that  the  ground  may  in  like  manner  be  wetted 
with  abundance  of  rain.  We  are  apt  to  call  these  proceedings  by  the 
current  name  of  symbolism,  and  to  think  we  thereby  explain  them. 
But  the  study  of  savage  tribes  teaches  us  that  what  we  call  symbolism 
and  treat  as  a  light  half-sincere  fancy  of  the  mind,  is  really  part  of  the 
opinion  of  the  savage  in  his  most  Berious  moments,  and  in  the  midst 
of  bis  highest  flights  of  philosophy  and  religion.  He  has  a  doctrine  of 
ideas  out  of  which  all  these  magical  practices  quite  consistently  arise ; 
and,  though  we  no  longer  hold  this  theory,  it  is,  nevertheless,  present 
among  ua  in  its  effects  on  our  customs  and  opinions  to  a  degree  which 
only  carefid  and  extended  study  will  enable  us  to  realize. 

Of  one  way  in  whioh  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  lower  races  has 
been  lately  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  explaining  matters  which 
have  usually  been  treated  in  that  dogmatic  a  priori  way  which  is  so 
intensely  unsatisfactory  to  the  modem  schools  of  natural  science,  I 
may  mention  an  important  instance  in  Mr.  M'Lennan's  researches 
contained  in  his  book  on  primitive  marriage,  in  which,  taking  his  stand 
umply  on  such  facts  as  he  could  find  on  record,  he  has  treated  the 
question  of  the  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance  as  belonging  to  a 
connected  and  consistent  development  from  the  conditions  of  savage 
to  that  of  civilized  life  through  the  different  stages  of  exogamy,  or  the 
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law  of  mairi^e  out  of  ooe's  tribe  ;  endogamy,  of  the  I&v  of  marriage 
within  one's  tribe,  inheritance  and  family  relationship  on  the  female 
and  (HI  the  male  side.  I  do  not  enter  here  into  Mr.  M'Lennan's  argn- 
ment,  nor  treat  it  aa  setUing  and  Bolving  this  great  problem  onoe  for 
all,  but  rather  call  attention  to  it  aa  a  good  case,  where  ground  has 
been  broken  for  the  introduction  of  the  scientific  method  of  induction 
lh)m  observed  facts  into  a  district  lying  before  almost  entirely  outside 
the  range  of  science. 

Everyone  looks  upon  things  with  r^atd  to  their  bearing  on  himself 
or  his  particular  craft  Like  the  engineer  who  con^dered  the  use  of 
rivers  as  being  to  feed  navigable  canals,  I  may  venture  to  account 
teliiologically  for  the  existence  of  savage  tribes.  Among  the  uses  t£ 
savages  one  great  one  is,  I  believe,  that  of  enabling  civilized  men  to 
understand  themselves  and  their  own  position  io  the  worid,  to  woil 
out  the  problem  how  far  their  own  customs,  laws,  opinions,  |H^udioe« 
are  the  result  of  inheritance,  and  thus  to  learn  how  to  separate  what 
is  good  and  valuable  in  itself  from  what  is  only  held  bo  because  we 
have  carried  on  the  results  of  early  states  of  culture  into  our  own  more 
advanced  age. 

Instead  of  working  out  in  detaH  any  particular  department  of  this 
course  of  investigation,  I  have  thought  it  more  profitable  to  lay  before 
the  British  Association  some  samples  of  its  general  working  and 
character,  trusting  to  awaken  an  increased  interest  in  a  kind  of  in- 
vestigation so  important,  and  so  likely  to  produce  immediate  fruit,  and 
which,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  will,  before  outuy  more  years  are  past, 
have  assumed  the  position  of  a  great  and  powerful  department  of 
natural  science. 
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What  would  our  grandfathers  have  said  to  a  book  of  this  sort  being 
published  by  the  state  aa  a  contribution  to  English  history}  To  men 
like  Warburton,  who  reviled  Tom  Heame  for  printing  our  early 
chronicles  and  laughed  at  Bishop  Percy  because  he  was  the  compiler 
of  a  song-book,  it  would  have  been  simply  incomprehensible  that  any- 
one could  derive  instruction  from  a  mass  of  botanical  and  astrological 
blundering  as  scientifically  worthless  as  Sibly's  Attrology  or  Culpep- 
per's Herbal.  The  same  sort  of  men  lauded  at  Woodward  for  being 
•  Letchdona.  ITDrleunmnjr  o«d  Blarcruft  q^forly  MttglatiA.  Edited  by  the 
Est.  OawiUd  Cockvne,  H.A.     (Ilsater  of  the  Bolls'  aeries.) 
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curious  oonceming  twisted  stones ;  Priestley  for  hie  nonsense  about 
gases ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  negleoting  his  duties  as  a  Lincolnshire 
foxhunter  to  run  after  butterflies.  We  have  now  pretty  nearly  got  rid 
of  this  kind  of  fbUy,  as  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned,  thou^  it 
does  atill  exist  in  a  dry  and  shrivelled  form  in  the  brains  of  oertun 
adherents  of  ancient  methods  of  reasoning.  These  persons  rarely  con- 
sign their  ideas  to  the  printing-press.  When  they  do,  the  more  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  community  seldom  become  acquainted  with  them 
except  through  the  medium  of  presentation  copies,  or  of  Ur.  J)e 
Moi^an's  Budget  of  Paradoxei. 

Students  of  history  are,  however,  not  so  fortunate.  The  Philistines 
ere  still  upon  them  in  full  force  ;  and  if  they  are  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  in  former  days,  they  know  the  arts  of  word-fence  far  better,  luid 
are,  therefore,  able  to  hinder  and  annoy  with  much  of  their  old 
succeea. 

AU  men  and  women  of  average  intelligence  now  see  that  the  more 
minute  facts  of  what  we  call  the  physical  sciences  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. They  do  not  apply  this  new  knowledge  to  the  lesser  facta  of 
history  because  they  persist  in  regarding  man  and  man's  works  as 
things  apart,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  aa  the  rest  of  the 
uuiverae.  The  prediction  of  eclipses,  the  existence  of  railways, 
balloona,  and  telegrams  have  driven  the  sceptics  who  disbelieve  in  any 
order  in  the  universe  from  their  old  arrogance  of  unbelief  as  to  the 
laws  that  govern  material  forces;  but  as  the  like  practical  results  can- 
not be  pointed  out  as  having  yet  ansen  from  the  study  of  the  nature 
and  histoij  of  mankind,  these  same  persons  persist  in  their  old 
scepticism.  With  them  there  is  no  room  for  faith.  They  will  not 
believe  in  the  action  of  law  one  jot  further  than  they  ore  compelled  to 
do  by  the  iogic  of  events.  Their  anceatois  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  anti- 
podes till  some  of  their  neighbours  went  round  the  earth  and  csme 
hack  with  news  of  what  was  on  the  other  side.  When  the  telescope 
and  Uie  microscope  were  invented  they  teased  their  discoverers  and 
aosettled  the  minds  of  Ihe  persons  who  used  the  instruments  by  telling 
them  that  what  they  saw  in  the  glasses  were  no  true  representations, 
but  deceitful  and  faUacious  visions ;  and  even  now  they  try  not  to 
believe  in  the  soianoe  of  meteorology  because  its  limits  are  ill-defined 
and  its  residts  in  the  way  of  prediction — with  children  the  great  test 
of  knowledge — are  at  present  uncertain. 

To  theae  people,  who  make  up  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
lettered  public,  the  use  of  history  is  simply  to  furnish  a  particular  kind 
of  amusemenl  With  them  the  historian  is  still  the  tale-teller  only, 
bat  d^praded  &om  his  half- prophetic  ofSce,  as  it  was  in  the  Homeric 
and  medieval  days,  to  be  a  mere  flatterer  of  the  religious  or  social 
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phases  of  the  moment ;  an  advocate  or  a  defamer,  a  buffoon  or  a 
preacher,  as  the  passion  or  the  ennui  of  the  times  require. 

While  such  continues  the  popular  view  of  history,  those  who  are 
anxious  to  get  .as  much  light  as  possible  shed  upon  the  past  are  sure 
to  be  unappreciated,  to  be  called  mere  sntiqitaries,  and  to  be  supposed 
not  to  have  any  power  of  appreciating  the  greatness  and  glory  of  past 
times  because  their  labours  are  not  pictorial  or  romantic 

It  required  some  amount  of  courage  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  out  Lord  Romilly'a  great  scheme  for  publishing  the 
materialB  for  the  history  of  this  country,  to  make  that  series  what  it 
is.  No  one  nowadays  could  doubt  the  propriety  of  printing  the 
chronicles.  They  came  within  the  conventional  idea  of  lustory,  and 
as  such  the  least  valuable  of  them  were  thought — and  rightly — to  be 
well  worthy  of  paper  and  printer's  ink.  It  was  not  so  with  the  scien- 
tific works  Huch  as  Roger  Bacon's  Opu»  Tertium  and  Opui  Mitivt, 
Alexander  Neckam's  De  Natunt  Rerutti,  and  the  collection  of  works 
on  physical  science  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  These  things  are 
not  materials  for  history  in  the  old-fashioned  narrow  sense.  They  are, 
however,  far  more  historical  than  many  of  the  chroniclea  If  we  look 
at  them  aright,  we  shall  find  them  among  the  b^t  exponents  of  our 
ancestoia'  manner  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  everyday  coucems  of 
Ufa  They  are  important  land-marks  on  our  journey  backwarda.  Like 
raised  beaches  found  far  inland,  they  are  marks  <tf  the  country's  growth 
more  trustworthy  than  fragmontBry  details  gathered  &om  the  records 
of  individual  lives,  or  those  few  and  hackneyed  surfiice  facts  which 
writers  of  pictorial  schools  have  used  again  and  again  to  prove  that 
our  forefothers  were  sunk  in  barbarism  or  paragons  of  knightly  honour 
and  chivalrous  devotion. 

One  would  have  thought  that  all  persons  who  had  passed  beyond 
the  savage  state  and  who  were  in  consequence  open  to  higher  in- 
fluences than  those  of  noise  and  glitter  would  be  far  more  deeply 
moved  by  what  may  be  faintly  traced  here  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
home  life  among  our  ancestors,  their  causeless  fears,  their  simple  &ith 
and  childlike  trustiness,  than  by  the  volumes  of  wearisome  disqui^- 
tion  concerning  the  characters  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  wives  or  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Charles  the  Second's  oonoubiues  that 
still  pass  for  historical  studies.  The  experience  of  book-makers  tells 
them  that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Cockayne's  task  has  been  a  difficult  one  in  several  ways.  Iq 
the  first  place,  the  labour  of  selection  was  one  that  required  very  great 
judgment ;  and,  as  a  work  of  this  kind  could  only  be  tmdertaken  by  a 
person  who  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  study  of  aodent 
English  literature,  there  was  a  great  danger  that  the  ooUeotion  might 
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be  swelled  beyoad  all  reBaonabte  dimensions.  This  c«Ttainly  has  not 
been  done.  In  our  opinion,  indeed,  the  error,  if  error  there  be,  is  in 
giving  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  There  was,  however,  another 
and  a  &r  more  irksome  duty.  A  rule,  which  admits  of  no  exception, 
provides  that  the  works  printed  in  this  serieB  must  be — like  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bible  Souiety^iesued  without  note  or  comment  except 
what  ia  "uecessary  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  text."  Editors 
may  say  what  they  like  in  their  prefaces,  but  must  be  silent  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  wholesome  rule,  but  it  has  pressed  Tery  hardly  on  Mr. 
Cockayne.  These  old  books  of  botany  and  medicine  are  written  in  a 
language  of  which  there  are,  as  yet,  no  gmmmare  or  dictionaries  that 
approach  in  any  way  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  use  when  reading 
the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  manuacripts  from  which 
the  texts  have  had  to  be  evolved  are  at  least  as  corrupt  as  those  of  on 
ordinary  classic.  In  consequence,  where  doubts  and  difficulties  have 
occurred  the  editor  has  been  unable  to  discuss  the  case  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  The  public  have  by  this  lost  much  knowledge  of  an  im- 
portant and  little  known  kind.  We  have  also  suffered  by  Mr. 
Cockayne  not  being  permitted  to  trace  the  mjrthological  and  physical 
superstitions  to  their  earlier  sources,  and  to  give  us  various  readings 
of  the  same  dreams  from  the  folk-lore  books  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia. 

The  curious  prefaces  to  these  volumes  will  be  read  with  avidity  by 
many  persons  who  will  not  care  to  labour  through  the  text,  even  on 
the  translated  side  of  the  leaf.  The  quaint  form  of  English  in  which 
they  are  written  certainly  does  not  detract  from  their  interest  or  their 
whoIesomenesB.  We  think,  however,  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
longer,  and  that  their  editor  should  have  shewn,  as  the  materials  at 
his  disposal  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  doing,  that  the  mediteval 
idea  of  nature  was — whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  it  matters 
not — a  perfect  unity,  and  that,  however  unscientific  in  its  details,  a  far 
more  logical  and  coherent  belief  than  the  greater  part  of  the  theological 
and  metaphysical  superstitions  that  have  grown  up  among  its  ruins. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  no  knowledge  of  physical  law,  but  they  had 
not  confused  themselves  with  the  strange  idea  of  duality — one  force 
acting  on  the  universe  and  another  on  man — as  we  have  done.  To 
them  there  was  but  one  law,  of  which  the  Church  Sacrament^  the  rains 
of  heaven,  the  pestilence,  and  the  sun-light  were  alike  expressions. 
They  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  miracle  and  nature,  to 
call  the  one  supernatural  and  the  other  common.  Their  experience  of 
phenomena  was  limited,  and  their  imaginations  rich  with  the  mingled 
streams  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  legend  and  Semitic  culture. 
They,  therefore,  beheved  that  nil  life  was  sacramentaL      That  tlic 
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growth  of  the  unborn  babe,  of  oom,  iind  of  cattle,  the  foree  (rf  the 
winds,  the  sea-waves,  and  every  other  accident  with  which  they  came 
in  contact  were  governed  by  or  rather  were  themaelves  the  Bame  force 
as  that  which  they  felt  acting  within  their  own  hearta  when  they  joined 
in  the  BOlemn  ofGcea  or  partook  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  God. 
Words  m&tter  little.  It  is  of  small  import  whether  we  call  their  belief 
sacramental  or  their  faith  naturalistic,  but  it  is  important  to  remember, 
when  trying  to  realize  past  times,  that  our  predecessors  were  not  as 
we  are,  shackled  by  a  dual  and  self-contradictory  belief 

When  we  think  of  the  foolish  superstitions  that  are  in  full  blossom 
around  us  at  the  present  time,  that  flood  the  columns  of  our  news- 
papeiB  and  stare  at  us  from  shop  windows,  a  smile  may  be  forgiven  at 
the  tone  of  contempt  and  pity  with  which  some  persons  speak  of  uxy 
apparent  nonsense  which  they  do  not  happen  to  believe  in  at  the 
moment.  Our  predecessors  were  at  least  consistent,  and  could  give 
an  intelligible  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 

Blducated  people,  even,  have  their  own  superstitions,  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  recorded  in  these  books,  and  it  is  this  cultured  cls«a 
only  that  has  in  any  measure  changed.  The  untaught  peasant  of  to-daj 
is  more  densely  ignorant  and  quite  as  deeply  saturated  with  folk-lore 
as  the  Saxon  hind.  He  still  swallows  spidera  to  cure  him  of  the  ague, 
sheep's  dung  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy,  and  hangs  a  black-beetle,  sewn  up 
alive  in  a  linen  bag,  around  his  children's  necks  to  cure  them  of  the 
whooping-cough.  Cruelty  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  a  leading  part  of  the 
popular  medicine.  The  charms  in  the  third  volume  are  among  the 
most  curious  parts  of  the  collection,  firom  the  fact  that  they  so  exactly 
tally  with  certain  t«ndencies  in  the  popular  superstitions  of  to-dsy. 
One  of  them,  a  charm  for  the  loss  of  cattle,  is  not  more  absurd  titan 
many  that  are  used  at  this  very  hour.  All  anthropologists  ou^t  to 
be  very  thankful  to  Mr,  Cockayne  for  his  important  contributjon  to 
our  knowledge  of  English  thought  before  the  Norman  conquest  He 
has  made  a  very  important  ooutribution  to  that  heap  of  facts  which 
must  be  gathered  together  ere  anyone,  however  learned  or  devoted, 
can  compile  for  us  an  exhaiutive  work  on  the  oomparative  mythology 
of  the  Indo-European  races. 
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FLOWER  AND  MURIE  ON  THE  DISSECTION   OF  A 
BUSHWOMAN.' 

It  ia  always  gratifying,  never  surprising,  to  find  tite  influence  of  lui' 
thropolof^cal  inquiry  felt  beyond  the  circle  of  its  devotees ;  to  see  men 
whose  specialities  attract  them  to  objects  of  research  intereating  but 
inscrutable  to  a  prq/onumttu/^iM,  ready  to  inform  ub,  though  indirectly, 
about  matters  of  anthropol<^cal  moment.  ComparatiTe  anatomists 
have  necessarily  pursued  their  study  with  reference,  more  or  less  in- 
timate, to  human  construction,  but,  with  a  few  brOliant  eiceptions, 
they  have  seen  the  culmination  of  their  labours  in  the  iUustration  of 
abstract  "man" — an  aim  most  laudable  in  itself,  in  results  frequently 
unsatisfactory,  inaamuch  as  a  prime  element  in  such  comparisons, 
di&rentiation  in  man  himself,  haa  been  ignored.  Until  late  years, 
indeed,  one  would  have  gathered  from  ordinary  text-books  of  anthro- 
potomy  that  man  is  a  creation  of  the  most  infleiiblo  routine  ;  that  a 
specialised  Bet  of  bones  and  muscles,  for  example,  invariable  in 
presence,  constant  in  relations,  erected  and  clothed  his  &amework. 
The  attention  of  many  eminent  anatomists,  of  whom  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  name  but  a  few,  is  now,  however,  directed  to  the  eiiatence 
of  Qumerous  and  important  diversities  in  the  soft  structures  of  man, 
more  especially  in  the  muscles — but  hitherto,  observations  of  this  kind 
have  been  empirical — scattered  letters  writing  no  language — end  al- 
though Mr.  Wood  (Journal  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
No.  1)  indicatea  a  philosophical  want  when  he  draws  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  marking  the  correlation  and  rhythm  of  the  "anomalies" 
observed  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  dissectiug-room,  it  ia  a 
desideratum  still  more  urgent  to  ascertain  the  range  of  such  variations 
in  racial  forms.  That  of  the  typical  Negro  excepted,  the  recent 
anatomy  of  extra-European  races,  many  of  which,  and  those  the  moat 
interesting,  are  passing  away  from  the  possibility  of  record,  is  well- 
nigh  unknown.  We  would  fain  hope,  therefore,  that  the  minute  dis- 
section of  one  of  the  aberrant  forma  of  South  Africa,  recently  chronicled 
by  Messrs.  Flower  and  Murie  (Journal  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Phynoi<igy,  No.  2),  is  the  commencement  of  systematic  research  into 
racial  structure.  Should  it  prove  so,  its  great  intrinsic  value  will  be 
enhanced. 

The  subject  examined  was,  we  gather,  a  girl  of  about  twenty-one 
years  c^  age ;  in  life  possessed  of  "a  fair  amount  of  intelligence"; 

*  Jvanud  of  Comparativt  Anatomy  and  Phytiology.  UaemiUan  and  Co. 
No.  2,  May  1867. 
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"  speaking  English"  and  "playing  tbe  piano"  being  not  the  hi^est, 
we  preHume,  of  her  intellectual  credentials.  "  In  general  outward 
appearance  she  bore  evidence  of  being  a  genuine  example  of  the  Buah- 
nmn  race,  agreeing  in  all  the  essential  particulars  with  the  'Hottentot 
Venna,'  as  described  bj  Cuvier."  At  the  time  of  death  the  gluteal 
hump  was  very  subdued,  "still  the  &t  of  the  buttocks  was  fully  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  and  the  skin  over  it  had  a  remarkably 
loose,  flaccid,  and  wrinkled  character  as  if  at  some  previous  time  it  was 
more  fully  distended."  It  is  remarkable  that  Cuvier  (Mem.  du  Mus., 
p.  268)  describes  these  accumulations  of  fat  as  having  "a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  which  appear  in  the  female  mandrills,  baboons,  etc., 
and  which  assume  at  certain  epochs  of  their  life  a  truly  monstrous 
development."  This  statement,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
confirmed,  and  in  the  female  macaques  and  cyuocephati  that  have 
come  under  the  writer's  observation  the  spareness  of  glutfeal  adeps 
usual  in  the  monkeys  has  not  been  modified. 

The  memoir  is  enriched  with  an  elaborate  series  of  external  measure- 
ments of  the  body  and  a  comparison  of  the  propordons  of  its  projected 
outline  with  those  of  the  figure  given  by  Cams.  Hence  the  authors 
deduce — "  That  in  the  Bushwoman  the  head  is  slightly  longer,  the 
shoulders  are  placed  much  higher,  the  arms  are  very  markedly  shorter 
(three  inches),  the  legs  slightly  longer  (half- an -inch),  the  umbilicus 
placed  somewhat  higher,  the  shoulder  narrower,  but  the  thorax  is 
nearly  equal  in  breadth,  while  the  pelvis  is  considerably  narrower — 
this  disproportion  of  pelvic  breadth,  however,  being  less  marked  oppo- 
site the  trochanters.  The  principal  peculiarity  then  in  theBushwoman 
appears  to  be  the  shortness  of  the  upper  extremities,  which  is  also  well 
expressed  in  the  distance  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip  of  the  outstretched 
arms — this  distance  being  fully  two  inches  less  than  the  total  height 
of  the  individual,  instead  of  equal  to  it,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  the 
European. "  We  must  not,  however,  view  this  brevity  of  the  arm  as  a 
race  character,  for,  as  might  be  expected  from  Ncgrine  analogies,  it  is, 
on  the  Authore'  own  showing,  an  individual  peculiarity ;  three  Bush- 
men tabulated  by  them  giving  measurements  of  the  arm  ss  compared 
with  the  total  height  similar  to  those  of  the  Negro.  Contrasted  with 
these,  an  individual  contraction  of  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  one  or 
one-and-erhalf  inch  less  than  in  the  average  European  would  appear 
stranger  if  we  were  unprepared  to  find  that  in  their  very  deviations 
these  races  exemplify  the  infantile  characters  of  higher  types ;  "  On 
comparing  the  proiwrtiona  of  the  segments  of  the  limbs  with  the  moan 
of  those  of  numerous  individuals  at  various  ages  as  given  by  Humphry, 
we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  agreement  between  them  and  those 
of  the  European  child  between  four  and  six  years  old.     It  would. 
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indeed,  appear  as  if  the  proportionB  of  a  child  of  that  age  had  been 
permanentlf  retained."  The  comparative  height  of  the  shouldera  de- 
sei^es  more  notice  than  it  obtains ;  from  the  meaBUrenientB  given  it 
evidentl;  resulted,  not  from  the  elevation  of  the  scapula  npon  the  ribe, 
hut  from  an  absolute  shortening  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  an  obvious 
simious  character.  A  trunk  tapering  downwards  from  the  chest  is, 
moreover,  suggestive  of  the  pithecoid  outline. 

Another  curious  peculiarity  presented  itself  in  the  length  of  the 
baUux.  "The  great  toe,"  say  the  authors,  "  is  rather  the  longest,  but 
such,"  tbey  add,  "  ia  the  case  in  many  individuals  of  the  higher  races, 
althoi^b,  according  to  the  canons  of  ancient  art,  it  should  be  shorter." 
As  a  general  rule,  a  short  halluz  is  undoubtedly  a  retrograde  character, 
and  the  difficulty  thence  arising  in  respect  to  the  Grecian  model  b  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  supposition  that  the  stock  of  the  Greek  tribes, 
whatever  or  wherever  it  might  have  been,  had  this  mammalian  cha- 
racteristic more  pronounced  than  its  neighbours.  The  salient  points 
of  artificial  beauty  are  everywhere  eza^erations  of  natural  oonfonna- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  even  in  the  highest  races  outcnjps 
of  the  archetype  in  directions  nowise  affecting  the  rank  conferred  upon 
them  by  their  totality  of  organisation,  Thou^  the  existence  of  a 
long  hallux  is  limited  by  the  anthora  to  "many  individuals  of  the 
higher  races,"  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  groimds  upon  which  it  is  ren- 
dned  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  as  amongst  ourselves,  at  least,  it 
clearly  appears  to  be.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
table  previously  referred  to  that  the  length  of  the  great  toe  in  the 
subject  under  examination  is  foreign  to  the  race.  In  the  three  Bushmen 
an  average  femur  of  27'78',  and  tibia  of  33'89'  (per  centage  of  total 
height),  give  afoot  of  13'78',  whereas  in  the  woman  a  femur  of  26'49', 
and  tibia  of  21  08",  yield  1 3-87"  as  the  length  of  the  foot 

Our  knowledge  of  the  physiognomy  and  sense  organs  is  in  many 
particulars  rendered  more  precise  than  heretofore.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  direct  contradiotion  given  to  previous  describera  of  the  hair-growth 
is  somewhat  perplexmg.  "  On  a  caref\il  examination  of  the  scalp,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  hair  did  not  grow  in  distinct  patches  with  bare 
intervals,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  the  roots  were  evenly  scattered — 
the  aggregation  into  tufts  being  due  to  a  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
hairs  themselves."  The  testimony  of  Barrow  and  others  woitld  be  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  acceptaaoe  of  this  statement,  were  it  not 
confirmed  by  an  express  declaration  like  that  of  Parsons,  who  says  that 
in  the  subject  dissected  by  him  "  the  hair  lay  in  little  distinct  compact 
curly  tufts  twisted  spirally,  and  in  the  intervals  of  these  tufts  the  skin 
was  distinctly  seen."  In  this  inconsistency  of  observation  we  must 
awMt  further  information.  The  breasts  were,  as  usual,  "soft,  flaccid, 
voi^  V. — NO.  xviii.  I-.  I      I  ,.  (^^(.IOqIc 
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and  BubpendulouB,"  their  antemittronal  condition  shoving  that  the 
great  length  ultimately  attained  is  of  congenital  derivation. 

One  point,  at  least,  the  autbore  may  be  conudered  to  have  set  at 
rest.  The  value  of  the  tablier  as  a  natural  character  of  South  Afrioaa 
Negroids  haa  been  ao  often  depreciated  that  a  deoiaion  of  the  question 
is  of  much  importance,  and  ihis  we  seem  to  hare  obtained.  "  The  udea 
of  the  prepuce  (clitoridis)  nere  prolonged  down  into  the  nymphe, 
which  formed  largely  developed,  lax,  pendulous,  triangular  lobes  of  a 
daHi  purplish  brown  colour,  which,  in  a  relaxed  oondition,  measured 
1  -2'  but  they  admitted  of  considerable  exteoaion.  The  remarkable 
development  of  the  labia  minora  or  nymphn  which  is  bo  general  a 
oharacteristio  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  races,  was  sufficiently 
well-marked  to  distinguish  these  parts  at  once  from  those  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  the  hnman  spedes,  although  they  had  not  attained 
that  extraordinary  extent  attributed  to  them  by  most  authors. 

"In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  followii^  oommunication,  received 
from  a  scientific  friend  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  upon  whose 
testimony  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed,  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
anatomist. 

"Two  pure-bred  Hottentots,  mother  and  daughter,  were  tho  subjects 
of  examination.  In  the  words  of  our  correspondent, — '  The  daughter 
was  first  examined.  She  is  about  twelve  years  old ;  the  glutei  muscles 
are  covered  with  the  prominent  peculiar  hemispherical  cushions  of  fat 
common  to  the  tribe,  and  the  mammary  development  is  comraencing; 
On  standing  up,  two  tbougs  of  about  the  thickneaa  of  a  cedar-wood 
pencU  bang  down  &om  the  pudendum,  exactly  like  strips  of  eheep-skin 
slightly  twisted  and  apparently  vascular.  On  separating  the  labia 
these  appendages  are  found  at  once  to  be  the  nymplue  elongated,  the 
base  or  attachment  about  half  the  area  of  what  they  might  be  expected 
to  cover,  the  alight  twist  cooimencing  immediately  at  the  attachment, 
viz.,  within  the  pudendum.  The  total  length  of  tho  appendage  from  the 
base  to  the  end  exactly  three  inches  and  a  half.  The  hymen  perfect. 
The  diameter  of  the  circular  aperture  to  the  vagina  about  a  quarter  or 
a  third  part  of  an  inch. 

"The  mother  had  the  usual  falling  off  appearance  of  youth  of  the 
Hottentots  of  thirty  years  old.  Uammie  flaccid  and  elongated.  She 
took  up  her  appendages,  leading  the  right  one  round  the  right  side 
above  the  gluteal  projection,  similarly,  the  left  one  round  the  left  side, 
their  ends  met  at  the  spine  I  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
oiganisation  is  natural  and  congenital,  and  not  produced,  as  has  been 
supposed,  by  the  degraded  and  filthy  habits  of  the  tribe." 

The  examination  of  the  muscular  system  yielded  some  important 
results,  notwitfastanding  that  the  authors  sum  up  their  notices  of  it 
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hy  saying — "Od  referring  to  the  absolutely  diffbrentiatjng  oharacters 
laid  down  by  ProfeHBor  Huiley,  wo  find  that  in  no  base  does  our  sub- 
ject pass  over  the  boundary  line.  We  also  find  that  in  no  one  of  the 
numerouB  variatiuns  does  the  approach  to  simian  characteriBtics  ao- 
tually  eioeed  that  which  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  white 
races  of  man."  This  mode  of  estimating  differential  characters  is  ob- 
jectionable. Qiven  a  human  form,  evidently  inferior  in  its  general 
oT]gBni8ation,  and  posaeesing  in  its  myolc^,  for  example,  half^-dozen 
simian  characters,  each  of  these,  or  even  two  or  three  of  them  together, 
are  occasionally  found  in  indiriduata  of  a  higher  type;  therefore,  their 
concentration  in  the  lower  man  has  no  biological  value.  The  con- 
eiusioii  stated  or  implied  is  a  Twntequitur,  It  is  an  tmdeniable  prin- 
ciple that  in  proximate  afBnes  distii^iahing  oharaoteis  are  propor- 
tionately instable.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  human  group  is  composed 
of  members  closely  allied ;  their  discrimiDative  characters  are,  therefore, 
vacillating.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  as  between  race  and  race  the  value 
of  differentiations  depends  on  the  majority  of  instanoeB,  and  that  this 
viUueistotally  unaffected  by  a  few  instances  occurring  elsewhere.  Again, 
human  animal  ittation  partakes  necessarily  of  brute  characters,  but  par- 
takes of  them  more  or  less,  both  individually  and  racially.  As  between 
man  and  beast,  therefore,  our  estimation  of  a  ferine  ch^'aoter  found  in 
any  race  should  proceed  upon  its  pereisteney  in  that  race,  or  upon  its 
asaociaticn  with  similar  or  higher  developments.  Tbe  authors,  iudeed, 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  concession  which  would  have  been  f&tal  to  the 
latter  part  of  their  statement.  "  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe, 
that  in  the  very  stgnificaat  arrangement  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot, 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  ballucis,  giving  a  branch  to  the  fourth  as  well  as 
to  the  second  and  third  toes,  and  part  of  the  flexor  brovis  arising  from 
the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  on  both  feet  alike,  tbe  deviation  from  the 
specially  human  condition  of  these  parts  is  as  taHy  marked  as  in  any 
case  hitherto  recorded ;"  and  this  case,  be  it  observed,  occurring  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  scale,  and  in  the  single  instance  examined  by 
them.  "  Whether  this  is  in  any  way  cfaELraoteristic  of  the  inferior  races 
of  the  human  species,  or  a  mere  coincidence,  remains  to  be  determined 
by  future  observers."  We  cannot>help  thinking  that  such  a  ooin- 
cidenoe  would  be  a  strange  vagary  of  ohanc&  The  omohyoid  presented 
itself  in  a  very  interesting  condition.  Of  this  muscle,  which  in  man 
generally  is  biventral,  and  preserves  its  intermediate  tendon  in  the 
chimpanzee,  but  Iobcb  it  in  the  lower  cheiropods,  there  exhibiting  but 
rarely  a  few  glistening  fibres,  we  read, — "  The  muscular  fibres  in  as- 
cending the  neck  had  no  appreciable  tendinous  ioterscctioa,  but  were 
enclosed  and  bound  down  by  fascia  so  as  to  produce  the  bending  or 
angular  change  of  direction,  which,  however,  was  less  marked  than 
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uBual."  It  would  almost  eeem  that  the  troglod7t«  condition  of  the 
muscle  is  an  interpolatioa  between  that  of  the  lower  pithecoid  and  the 
lower  human.  The  other  muscles  giTing  indications  of  degradation 
were  a  distinct  cephalo-humeral,  developed  almost  to  its  conditioD  in 
the  camivora;  a  gluteus  eitemus,  "thin,  flabby,  and  badly  developed'; 
and  an  occipital  group  of  noticeable  strength,  not  by  any  means  to  be 
expected  in  such  a  subject. 

The  brain  was  light,  weighing  but  thirty-eight  ounces.  Whether 
any  part  of  the  deficiency  is  attributable  to  exhaustive  disease  we  shall, 
perhaps,  learn  from  Mr.  Marshall,  to  whom  it  has  been  committed  for 
examination,  and  whose  investigation  we  await  with  interest.  The 
usual  cause  of  death  was  apparent.  "  The  whole  of  the  left  lung  was 
£rmly  adherent  to  the  thoracic  walls ;  there  were  also  some  slight  ad- 
hesions on  the  right  side.  Both  lungs  contained  abundance  of  tuber- 
cular deposit ;  the  left  had  several  large  cavities  fiUed  with  pundent 
matter.  Tho  distinction  of  the  lubes  was  completely  obliterated  by 
adhesions."  The  fatal  strain  upon  the  respiratory  system  of  the  im- 
ported Negro  or  Negroid  seems  generally  to  involve  the  alimentary  in 
its  effects;  in  the  present  subject  the  intestinal  tract  was  pervaded  by 
tubercular  ulceration. 

On  the  whole,  Messrs.  Flower  and  Murie's  dissection  amply  confirros 
the  Bushman  in  the  rank,  both  racial  and  biological,  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned  by  common  consent, — that  of  a  diveigent  Negroid  on  the 
very  confines  of  humanity. 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  accept  every  observation  noted  in 
this  memoir  as  equally  valuable  to  comparative  anthropology,  but  the 
reserve  does  not  diminish  our  obligation  for  a  laborious  examinalJon 
and  candid  record  of  the  features  presented  to  its  authors.  Such  op- 
portunities as  theirs  have  hitherto  been  of  ai^lic  rarity.  We  can  only 
hope  that  they  will  become  more  frequent  and  be  used  as  thoroughly. 

C.  W.    D. 
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Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  leal  and  ability 
displayed  by  our  continental  friends  in  their  archieological  researohes. 
They  are  pursued  not  only  with  inde&tigable  industty,  but  with  au 
enlightened  perception  of  the  benefits  which  their  discoveries  may 
confer  on  archaic  anthropological  science  ;  and  whilst  enriching  their 
public  and  private  collections  with  antique  objects  of  rare  interest  and 
value,  they  are  accumulating  data  fbr  the  study  of  ancieiit  races,  and 
providing  means  of  comparison  by  which  their  identity  or  diversity 
may  be  established.  And  this  private  enterprise  seems  to  be  duly 
appreciated  and  seconded  by  ^e  liberal  support  of  public  bodies ;  not 
antiquarian  societies  alone,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  give  their  as- 
sistance, but  mtinicipalities  and  provincial  governments  liberally  con- 
tribute to  promote  the  work.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  England 
might  profit  by  their  example,  and  not  allow  researches  of  great  inte- 
rest too  often  to  fall  into  neglect  and  abandonment,  simply  because 
in  this  utilitarian  age,  the  persons  who  possess  the  means  do  not  pos- 
sefls  the  taste  and  inclination  necessaiy  to  induce  them  to  afford  the 
resources  which  individual  enterprise  has  not  always  at  its  command. 
There  are  exceptions,  we  are  glad  to  say,  but  Out  honot  is  too  fre- 
quently the  answer  given  to  a  request,  when  a  little  unselfish  assist- 
ance might  be  productive  of  most  useful  results.  The  Anthropological 
Society  has  in  a  liberal  and  right  spirit  establiahed  a  separate  fund 
for  the  encouragement  of  archaological  explorations,  more  especially 
in  the  Celtic  field,  persuaded  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  arriving  at 
definite  conclusions  on  certain  questions  of  racial  import  which  are 
at  present  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state.  Our  foreign  eonfrirt*  are 
also  as  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  results  derived  from  the 
labours  of  British  antiquaries,  as  we  are  from  theirs,  and  it  is  by  this 
reciprocity  of  interest  that  science  must  ultimately  reap  the  benefit 
of  more  accurate  definitions.  We  recently  noticed  in  this  Jouroal 
Mr.  Wame'a  work  on  The  Celtic  Tuimtli  of  Dorset ;  The  Rente  d'A  Itace 
(Feb.  1867)  has  an  article  on  the  same  work,  by  the  author  of  Totnbei 
Cdtiqutt  d'A  Itace,  who  therein  observes  that  the  Dorset  tumuli  resemble 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  particularly  some  that  were  in- 
*  Da»  Al<yataiauteha  ToAtatfili  hn  BehUithnm  unil  iit  DarHgt  RSmi*eht 
IKcdertauimp.  Von  Dr.  Uutin  Wanner,  Staatasobrelber.  Sehaffhaiuen, 
Dmck  and  Verlag  der  Bcodtataon'soben  Baohbandlang,  1867.  "The 
Alemannic  Borialgrooiidi  and  the  Bomaa  Settlement  near  Schleitheim".  Bj 
Di.  Martin  Vonner,  SUte-Secretar;,    Sehaffhaiuen,  1867.    (Platea.) 
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veatigated  by  Colonel  de  Morlet  at  UackwiUer  in  Switzerland.  Tumuli 
also  in  Saxony,  and  the  lake  settlement  at  Meilen  in  Switzerland, 
have  produced  ums,  implements,  and  weapons  oorresponding  with 
those  which  have  been  found  in  the  tumuU  of  Wilts  and  Dorset 
{Keller). 

The  work  to  which  we  now  invite  attention  is  one  of  very  decided 
ability,  embracing  the  description  of  disooTeries  recently  made  in  the 
Boman  settlement,  and  Alemannic  Cemetery  at  Scbleitheim,  near 
Sohaffbausen.  With  the  latter  we  are  chiefly  interested  as  aflbrding 
Bome  points  of  comparison  with  the  Frank-  and  Ai^lo-Saxon  burial 
grounds  of  France  and  England. 

The  village  of  Scbleitheim  is  situated  in  a  fertile  luiuriant  nOey 
between  two  ob^ns  of  hilla  that  extend  into  the  Black  Forest.  It 
seems  to  have  been  knowu  to  the  Bomans  as  the  Station  Juliomagos, 
on  the  road  from  Vindonissa  (Wendisch)  to  the  Danube ;  one  of  those 
important  military  posts  of  Gallia  Belgica  that  were  intended  to 
secure  their  conquests  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  be 
made  the  baaia  of  their  operations  in  the  subjugation  of  Oermania. 
The  district  was  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Roman  power  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Drusus  settled  the  Agri 
Decumates,  as  they  nere  called,  the  lands  situated  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  aouroee  of  the  Danube,  which,  according  to  Tacitua, 
were  in  his  day  peopled  by  Gauls,  not  by  Germans ;  and  these  border- 
lands remained  under  the  Roman  power  in  the  time  of  Probus,  after 
which  they  were  lost  The  fierce  Teutonic  race  inhabiting  the  country 
bordering  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rtiine,  waged  an  unceasing  war- 
fare with  the  invaders  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  centuiy, 
and  after  a  sucoeaaion  of  defeats  and  victories  succeeded  in  dispoeaess- 
ing  them  of  the  territory,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  whole  of  the  country  extending 
from  Mayence  to  the  Lake  of  Conatance.  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great  the  lands  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were  theirs, 
and  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy  no  other  people  bnt 
the  Alemancii  were  settled  on  them,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
small  remnant  of  GalloRoman  population.  These  are  the  people 
whose  remsina  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  cemetery  at  Scbleit- 
heim, the  date  of  which  may  be  aasigned  to  a  period  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  aevcnth  century.  Of  the 
Alemanni  we  know  nothing  more  than  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
Germanic  race  ;  their  natural  affinities  in  the  genealogy  of  nations  is 
one  of  those  problema,  which  reaearches,  like  those  of  Dr.  Vanner, 
may  help  the  anthropologist  to  unravel. 

This  Alemannic  cemetery  was  accidentally  discovered  during  opera- 
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tiona  consequent  on  the  formation  of  a  new  burying-groimd  for  the 
village-of  Schleitheim,  in  186S  ;  and  in  the  following  year  reeearobea 
were  systematic^y  carried  out  amongst  the  graves.  One  hundred 
and  eight;  of  them  were  thus  explored,  and  many  more  left  unexa- 
mined. The  cemetery  extends  along  the  slope  of  a  hill;  the  graves 
are  arranged  in  rows,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  which  is 
north-eaat,  but  lie  due  east  aa  by  oompasa ;  the  skeletons  which  they 
contained  belonged  to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  were  found  in  the  same  grave ;  they  lay  horizontally, 
nooe  deeper  than  2^  feet  &om  the  sur&ce,  measured  generally  from 
5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  6  tnohes,  and  were  so-much  decayed  that  Dr. 
Vanner  succeeded  iu  reconstructing  ten  only  of  the  skulls,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  give  his  own  description.  In  one  instance  only 
were  there  any  vestiges  of  cremation  with  the  interments.  The  graves 
were  uniformly  constructed  with  slabs  of  rouf^  or  hewn  stone,  and 
some  of  them  were  oovered  with  broad  stone  slabs,  and  the  stones 
were  laid  in  mortar.  Some  of  them  had  floors  of  cement,  and  there 
were  fragments  of  Boman  bricks  and  tiles  found.  The  objects  depo- 
sited with  the  bodies,  and  which  are  now  In  the  museum  at  Schaff- 
haosen,  consisted  chiefly  of  iron  knives,  swords,  and  buckles  ;  three 
iron  spurs  were  found  ;  a  few  rings  and  omaments  of  silver ;  rings, 
armlets,  earrings,  belt -mountings,  in  bronze  ;  beads  of  amber,  clay, 
and  glass ;  a  horn  comb ;  a  few  coins  of  Constantine,  Tetricus,  and 
DecentiuB.  The  swords  wore  of  two  kinds ;  the  short,  single-edged 
blade,  about  18  inches  in  length,  which  is  known  as  the  scranuuaantt, 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  the  semi-tpatha,  and  resembles  swords  found 
in  the  Saxon  graves  of  Kent,  in  the  Frank  graves  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eaulne  in  Normandy,  and  at  Selzen  in  Germany  ;  probably  the 
"  breves  gladii"  of  Tacitus.  The  other  kind  baa  abroad,  double-edged 
blade,  2  feet  6  inches  in  length  ;  is  comparatively  rare,  but  has  been 
found  both  in  France  and  England ;  the  tpatha.  The  knive  is  found 
in  almost  all  the  Saxon  graves  of  Kent.  The  strap,  or  belt  mount- 
ings, are  of  the  same  type  as  those  obtained  from  the  Kentish  graves, 
and  the  Frank  cemeteries  of  Normandy  ;  but  these  are  not  so  artis- 
tically finished,  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  those  from  Kent,  nor  did 
the  Alemannio  population  seemingly  possess  any  of  those  splendid 
circular  fibuhe,  for  which  our  Saxon  graves  are  so  justly  celebrated. 
In  the  disuse  of  the  custom  of  cremation  there  is  an  analogy  with  the 
Franks  and  Saxons  ;  and  since  Mr.  Kemble  states  that  cremation  was 
A  univeraal  Teutonic  institution,  we  must  infer  that  its  discontinuance 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  religious  influence  superseding  the  ancient 
Pagan  superstition.  Dr.  Vanner  observes,  that  at  first  he  considered 
tlus  the  cemetery  of  a  mixed  Roman  and  Gaulish  population,  but  was 
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kd  to  abandon  thia  view  for  reaaona  with  which  we  entirely  ooindde. 
There  is  a  complete  resemblance  between  tbeae  gravea  and*  their 
contents  with  those  discovered  at  Bel^r,  near  Lausanne,  described 
bj  M.  Troyon;  with  those  of  Selzen,  described  by  M.  Lindenschmit ; 
and  with  those  of  the  Alemannic  cemetery  at  Ulm,  by  Prof.  Easier ; 
to  which  we  may  add  their  analc^  with  the  Saxon  graves  of  Kent, 
and  the  Frank  cemeteries  of  the  Vall^  de  I'Eaulne,  described  by  M. 
I'Abb^  Cochet ;  these  again  are  assimilated  by  their  learned  explorer 
with  the  graves  of  Selzen  and  Bel-air ;  hence  the  conclusion  seems 
inevit^e  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  t«ce,  widely 
diffused,   diverse    in   appellation,  but  probably  oontemporaneouEly 


Mow  let  ua  advert  to  the  cnmiological  evidence  afforded  by  these 
reeearches.  The  author  reminds  us  that  four  types  of  skull  have 
been  found  in  Switzerland,  and  named  by  His  and  Riitimeyer  &om 
the  places  where  they  were  first  discovered,  viz.,  Sion,  Hoohberg, 
Bel-air,  Dissentia. 

"  The  Sion  type  is  specially  found  among  the  few  skuUa  of  the  pile 
buildings,  the  graves  of  the  Celto-Helvetio,  and  the  Helvetic -Roniaa 
period  in  the  old  Alemannic  graves.  The  Dissentis  skull  is  in  ma- 
jority among  the  skulls  of  the  present  ossuariea,  in  which  the  Sion 
type  is  but  sparsely  represented  ;  but  everywhere  are  found  a  mode- 
rate number  of  intermediate  forms." 

He  distributes  his  ten  skulls  in  four  groups.  The  first  group  con- 
sists  of  skulls  Noa.  1,  S,  7,  5,  8.     They  belong  to  dolichocephali. 

"  They  arc  characterised  by  the  gentle  curve  of  the  cranial  roof; 
the  forehead,  more  or  less  straight  but  not  high,  passes  into  a  lightly 
arched  vertex,  which  descends  without  abruptness  into  a  well-deve- 
loped rounded  occiput,  projecting  supra-orbital  ridgea ;  the  top  (rf' 
these  skulls  presents  a  broad  oval  form  with  a  atron^y  developed 
occiput. 

XttuuTemtttli  in  Ctntimitret, 


1.  Crwiinra  nearly  perfect,  with- 

out face 

2.  CraDiam,  base  wanting   

L.Dgtl..JHrichl. 
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Ht 

Bilh  — 
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5.  Pace  [md  bMB  wanting   

19-4 
18-7 

93-6 

18-S 

18-7 

13-3 

13-8 
14-4 

70-3 
74-fl 

74-4 
77-2 

Uean  of  Sion  akuU  after  His  and 
Bfltimeyer   

971 

"  The  desuription  of  the  form,  like  the  measurements,  gives  the 
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i^uuacten  of  the  Sion  type  (oioderately  dolichocephalic).  No,  6  is 
the  skull  of  a  man  of  powerful  oaseona  structure.  Between  the  legs 
lay  a  double  edged  sword.  The  anterior  part  of  the  skull  shows,  in 
the  strongly  developed  supra-orbital  ridge,  the  finely  arched  forehead 
aod  vertai,  the  Sion  type  ;  but  the  posterior  port  of  the  head  is  broad, 
and  the  vertex  descends  with  an  abrupt  curve,  almost  angular,  into 
the  occiput.  This  skull  combines  the  charactere  of  the  Sion  with  the 
DiHseatis  type  ;  it  is  a  SioD-Disaentis  cross.  The  characters  of  the 
almost  cubical,  pure  Disseutia  skull  are,  according  to  His  and  Ruti- 
mcyer,  its  shortness  and  breadth  (brachycephalic)  ;  the  flattening  of 
the  occiput  and  its  almost  rectangular  dropping  off  from  the  vertex 
and  the  base. 


Langlli. 

Hdgbt 

.».,. 

].DKlh 

US? 

Sr 

Ko.  6 

Diasentis  ikaU,  after  Uii.     Mean 

18-5 

17- 

14-5 
13-9 

14-7 
14-7 

793 
818 

78-4 
85-6 

98-« 

"Nob.  4  and  9  much  resemble  each  other,  but  differ  from  the  rest. 
No.  4  is  a  female  skull  of  the  Sion  type  ;  No.  9  is  probably  the  skull 
of  an  aged  female. 


L.neUi 

Frfsht. 

BtMllh 

£^' 

S^ 

lnd«. 

Ko.4 

No.fl 

18- 
18-5 

14- 
14-7 

131 
13-4 

77-7 
79-4 

72-7 
724 

106-8 

109-7 

"  Despite  some  similar  features  these  two  skulls  differ  from  the 
Sion  type,  especially  by  their  height  with  moderate  length ;  neither 
do  they  belong  to  the  Hochberg  form.  For  the  present  they  are 
isolated  among  the  forms  found  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Alpa. 
Deviations  from  the  typical  forms  resting  perhaps  on  accidental,  not 
normal  development  are  represented  by  the  following  two  skulls. 

"  No.  3.  The  forehead  ascends  at  first  rather  straight  and  then 
passes  with  a  projecting  arch  into  the  vertex.  The  latter  shows  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sagittal  suture  a  slight  notch  ;  the  top  of  the 
vertex  inclines  a  little  back.  The  occiput  much  developed  in  length, 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  has  therefore,  viewed  from  above, 
a  pyramidal  facetted  shape.  This  skuU  might  be  taken  for  a  Hoch- 
berg skull,  so  much  does  it  resemble  this  type ;  but  this  is  contnw 
dicted  by  ita  looderate  length  and  height ;  wlulst  the  Hochberg  skull 
is,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by  the  magnitude  of  these  two 
diameters  in  proportion  to  the  small  breadth  (very  dolichocephalic). 

"No.  10  haa  a  stnught  orthognathoiiB  face,  strongly  developed 
supenuliary  arches,  with  a  strikingly  long,  somewhat  broad  and  flat- 
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tened  vertex.  The  hoight  ajid  breadth  are  in  proportion  to  the 
length,  but  slight ;  hence  the  skull  appears  oompreased.  Both  may 
be  abuoimal  natural  development 

Meatwrement. 
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"  The  majority  of  the  skulls  hitherto  found  belong  to  a  type  which 
predominates  among  the  preserved  skulls  of  the  early  and  earliest 
Helvetians,  but  which  also  are  found  in  many  Alemannic  graves; 
therefore  the  Alemaimi  and  the  Celtic  Helvetisjis  in  many  instances 
present  the  same  cranial  shape.  The  characteristic  Dissentis  skull  is 
not  found  in  its  pure  form,  and  one  form  was  found  hitherto  not  met 
with  in  the  graves  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps." 

It  would  be  desirable  to  compare  these  measurements  and  cha- 
racters with  those  of  the  skulls  from  the  Frank  cemeteries  of  Nor- 
mandy, now  deposited  in  the  Natural  History  Museums  of  Paris  and 
Rouen,  and  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  B.  Davis.  In  a  science  like 
anthropology  every  fact  is  of  value,  but  hasty  general) sation  should 
be  religiously  eschewed. 


QUATREFAGES  ON   THE  POLYNESIANS   AND   THEIR 
MIGRATIONS.* 


In  this  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  comparative  anthropology 
M.  Quatrefages  has  undertaken  the  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  difB- 
cult  problems  connected  with  the  originet  of  the  dark-skinned  races  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  It  will  be  remembered,  and  must,  in  fact,  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  whole  of  our  study  of  what  M.  Quatre- 
fhgea  now  submits  for  our  consideration,  that  this  distinguished  an- 
tbropologist  has  definitely  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  monogenistic 
theory.  This  present  contribution  to  our  knowledge  he  plainly  states 
is  partly  mode  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  confirming  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  his  work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Speciet ;  and 
it  therefore,  to  some  degree,  assumes  a  polemical  position,  and  is  open 
to  ^r  and  proper  criticism.  The  main  question  opened  up  in  this 
P&r  M.  Do  Qaatie&get.  Parii,  18S6. 


•  U$  Poijnim* 


(  tl  louri  Xigndioia 
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volume  is  the  "  old  old  stoij"  of  the  variability  or  invariability  of  type 
io  man ;  it  is  agatathe  old  battle-field  of  human  hylnidity  that  we  have 
to  traverse,  and  the  author,  to  his  own  aatis&ction  at  any  rate,  replies 
with  confidence,  that  the  Polynesian  races  are  mixed,  are  not  indigenous 
to  the  region  they  occupy,  that  they  have  come  from  the  eastern 
archipelagos  of  Asia,  and  that  their  anatomical  and  physiological  con- 
stitution presents  evident  traces  of  intermixture  of  n^ro,  white,  and 
yellow  parentage.  Indeed,  M,  Quatrefages  is  so  confident,  that  he  says 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Polynesian  race  being  "metieae,"  that  is  to 
say,  "that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  crossing  of  populations  very 
diff^^nt  in  their  physical  characteristics. "  Nay,  more  than  this,  he 
declares  that  this  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
Polynenan  race,  "where  the  negro,  the  white,  and  the  yellow  man 
appear,  in  turn,  or  simultaneously,  to  have  left  their  imprint."  This 
bold  assertion  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  as  a  eimultaneouB 
action  of  three  races  in  producing  one  skeleton  would  lead  us  to  com- 
pare the  product  with  Mrs.  Malaprop'e  definition  of  Cerberus,  "three 
gentlemen  at  once,"  or,  at  least,  with  Sir  Boyle  Roche'a  celebrated  bird 
— that  occupied  two  portions  of  space  at  the  same  time. 

But  rather  let  us  aUow  M.  Quatrefages  to  speak  for  himself  on  this 
question  of  osteology.     He  obeerves  (pp.  6-9)  : — 

"  In  a  head  of  a  Tabitian  belonging  to  the  Museum,  and  which  may 
be  r^arded  as  a  fine  type  of  the  race,  the  cranium,  properly  speaking, 
is  high,  moderately  elongated  from  the  back  to  the  front ;  the  curve 
which  it  dcBcribes  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput  is  at  first  regular,  but 
is  abruptly  flattened  behind.  The  parietal  bones  at  the  sidea  of  the 
skull  are  very  slightly  marked.  The  forehead  is  somewhat  retreating, 
although  the  frontal  bone  is  well-developed.'  The  orbits  are  modeiately 
extended,  the  cheek-bones  slightly  salient,  the  bones  of  the  nose  are 
raised,  and  of  a  medium  development.  The  superior  maxillary  is 
slightly  projected,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  little  prognathou*,  and 
offers  somewhat  of  a  massive  character ;  the  inferior  maxillary  is  curved 
beneath,  and  also  presents  a  alight  tendency  to  prognathism, 

"The  entire  sketch  (continues  M,  De  Quatrefages)  which  I  have 
here  given  leads  us  to  suspect  the  fusion  of  the  characteristics  met 
with  in  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black,  and  the  result  is  a  mutual 
e&cement  and  a  reciprocal  softening  of  these  features.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  other  skulls  much  more  marked  peculiarities  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  one  appertaining  to  an  autochthon  (indigine)  of  the 
Ma^ueaaa  group — the  general  form  of  the  cranium  tends  to  that  found 
in  the  Hindoo— the  forehead  is  high,  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  salient, 
the  superior  maxillary  retreats  and  the  under-jaw  does  not  project. 
In  this  the  characteristics  of  the  white  race  are  evidently  in  relief.  In 
other  heads,  on  the  contrary,  coming  either  from  the  same  locality  or 
frixQ  other  places,  the  cranium  becomes  longer  and  more  retreating, 
the  osseous  promontories  become  more  salient — the  forehead  is  vety 
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retreating,  the  brows  rfo  very  marked,  the  oheek-boneB  protrude  ;  the 
uosol  boDeB,  Binall  and  concave,  resemble  those  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
the  projection  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  teeth  is  aa  marked  as  in  the 
purest  negro.  Here  the  predominance  of  the  Melanesian  negro  type 
becomee  incontestable.  If,  from  osteological  characteriatica,  we  pass 
to  those  furnished  by  the  living  man,  a  complete  concordance  is  to  be 
found.  The  cranial  region  is  generally  high — somewhat  short  from 
back  to  front,  and  flattened  in  the  rear.  (This,  however,  ia  artificial) 
The  forehead,  well  developed,  but  generally  rather  low,  often  ia  very 
handsome,  and  the  facial  angle  conoords  with  that  of  the  European. 
Usually  the  nose,  although  a  little  too  short  and  Battened  by  the  mani- 
pulation received  by  it  in  infancy,  is  straightand  salient,  in  some  islands 
it  is  almost  always  aquiUne,a  character  essentially  belonging  to  while 
races.  The  eyes  are  rather  small  and  are  almost  always  horizontal, 
rarely  obUque  ;  their  colour  is  almost  always  black.  The  cheek-bones 
are  more  salient  in  front  (as  among  certain  white  populations)  than  at 
the  sides.  The  mouth  ia  well  marked  and  its  expression  is  agreeable, 
although  the  lips  are  a  little  too  thick,  and  usually  present  that 
peculiar  basement  which  is  evidence  of  an  infusion  of  negro  blood ; 
but  sometimes  they  are  fine  and  small,  aa  in  the  European.  The  chin 
ia  often  protruded  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  and  then  becomes  narrow 
and  pointed.  The  complexion  varies  from  a  very  pale  inky  yellow 
(reminding  us  of  Southern  Europeans)  to  a  dark  brown,  pasung  further 
into  a  copper  tint.  Finally,  the  black,  or  dark  brown,  or  light  brown 
hair  haa  a  general  tendency  to  roll  up  into  curls,  and  is  often  suffi- 
ciently criap,  but  never  woolly." 

M.  Quatrefagea  next  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  traveller 
Quiros,  who  was  the  Brst  to  touch  at  Tahiti  in  1606,  was  atmck  by 
finding  a  chief  there  with  red  hair.  \Vhen  Wallia  rediscovered  this 
island  in  1767  he  found  individuals  with  red,  and  even  &ir  hair — this 
waa  usually  the  ease  in  children  of  both  sexes.  To  these  facta  M. 
Quatrefages  attributes  great  importance.  These  fair  individuals,  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  most  remote  archipelagos  of  Polynesia,  at  the 
epoch  of  tbeur  earliest  discovery,  coiild  not  have  resulted  from  a  recent 
intermixture  with  Europeans.  They  were  pure-blooded  autochthones. 
"Now,"  continues  the  author,  "all  white  populations  belong  to  the 
most  characteristic  branches  of  the  great  white  race,  and  the  presence 
of  individuals  of  this  description  at  Otaheite  proves  that  white  blood 
bad  reached  as  &r  as  that  place  ;  and,  though  it  only  presents  itself 
in  its  most  marked  character  among  the  chiefs,  it  is  because  they  watch 
over  the  purity  of  their  caate  with  a  care  ptished  almost  to  cruelty. 
Here,  then,  we  should  aeek  the  traces  of  the  white  element,  as  we 
must  look  for  the  negro  or  yellow  elements  in  the  inferior  classes  of 
their  society." 

Inthe  Solomon  Islands,  Mendozaand  Mindana  found  similar  persons 
amongst  negro  populations.    Quiros  did  the  same  in  ihe  New  Hebrides, 
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and  Roggieween  found  vthite  pereons  at  Easter  laland  in  1772  among 
mixed  populations.  In  the  Bauman  lalande,  Roggeween  atatea  the 
populationB  to  be  vhite,  not  difieriug  inf«r  se  more  than  Euro- 
pean individuals — probabl;  basing  his  comparison  upon  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  his  own  oonntrymen,  natives  of  Holland.  From  this 
M.  Quatrefages  concludes  that  it  is  an  incontestable  &ot  that  the  white 
element  existed  in  the  islands  of  Folyneeia  anterior  to  European  dia- 
covenes.  But  it  is  somewhat  of  an  assumption  to  decide  in  this  man' 
ner,  and  we  should  rather  leave  it  for  the  inveatigation  of  anthropolo- 
giata  in  general  than  draw  inferences  from  these  few  isolated  instances, 
although  they  may  bear  the  authentication  of  eminent  names.  In  order 
toproperlyjudgeof  the  migmtions  of  the  Polynesians,  we  require  a  far 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tidal  phenomena  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
than  we  at  present  possess.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  fairly  estab- 
lished that  the  Malays  have  for  long  periods  of  time  been  voyagera ; 
but  in  no  instances  of  a  well  attested  character  do  we  find  permanence 
of  organisation  resulting  from  chance  unions.  It  is  here  that  we  join 
issue  with  M.  Quatrefages,  and  at  the  same  time  declare  that  we  have 
not  facta  enough  to  decide  either  way.  Opinion  would  incline  to 
plm^ty  of  races — such  evidence  as  we  possess  would  strengthen  this 
opinion  and  render  the  inference  incontestable — that  the  human  races 
are  really  indigenous  to  their  various  centres  of  culture,  and  that  the 
exceptions  alone  Aimish  anthropological  instances  of  variation  in  type. 
Such  reasoning  has  received  the  sanction  of  many  eminent  anthropo- 
logiata,  and  ia  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  courteous  consideration  as 
the  prior  view,  adopted  by  }&.  de  Quatrefages. 

When  Japan  was  first  conquered  by  a  superior  race,  it  was  not,  if 
we  may  trust  historians  who  had  no  apparent  interests  to  serve  in 
patting  forth  inaccurate  statements — destitute  of  inhabitants ;  the 
islands  were  found  populated  with  a  dwarf  race,  of  inferior  capabilities 
of  mind  and  body.  Ia  it  not  likely  that  these  were  autochthonous,  and 
the  civilisation  they  had  accomplished  was  the  result  of  their  own 
gr^nal  development!  A  recent  eloquent  and  phUoaophical  writer 
has  well  said,  that  "similar  ideas  and  similar  usages  make  their  ap- 
pearance spontaneously  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  of  different 
countries ;  showing  how  little  they  depend  on  accident,  how  closely 
they  are  connected  with  the  organisation,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
necewties  of  man."  And  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  autochthonous 
popuktions  ol  America,  "  with  difficulty  do  we  divest  ourselves  of  the 
impresuon  that  there  must  have  been  some  intercommunication ; 
each  was,  however,  pursuing  an  isolated  and  spontaneous  progress."* 
These  observations  we  may  appositely  apply  to  the  question  of  the 
Polynesian  populations  and  their  originu. 

*  Drap<>T'R  /nielteelual  Jfevetnjuiimi  o/Euroye,  vol.  ii,  p.  I'^i^.^olc 
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A  curious  question  is  i^sed  ia  the  ooune  of  the  ailment  of  M.  de 
Quatrefoges.  Dr.  Pniner  Bey  has  stated  "that  the  Polynesiiui  lan- 
guage (1)  IB  the  most  emasculated  language  in  existence. "  In  what  way 
such  a  fact  could  tud  iu  the  elucidation  of  the  physical  origin  of  the 
races  of  Polynesia  it  would  seem  difBcult  to  underst-and.  And  the 
assumption  that  the  earliest  settlers  from  Asia,  as  brought  forward  by 
M.  Quatrelitges,  should  rather  have  selected  Samoa  and  Tonga  than 
islands  nearer  the  coast  of  Asia,  does  not  help  us ;  and  yet  M.  Quatre- 
fages  assumes  the  existence  of  a  different  and  aboriginal  race  in  these 
islands.  Does  this  not  practically  defeat  the  learned  author's  main 
argument  1  If  in  any  one  portion  of  the  globe  we  find  it  admitted 
that  there  has  been  discovered  a  race  poBsessing  a  definitive  osteolc^ical 
and  physiological  basis  of  its  own,  the  question  between  monogenists 
and  polygenistB  must  come  to  an  end.  And  such  an  admisuon  as 
this  from  ao  eminent  an  anthropologist  seems  likely  to  tend  to  such  a 
result,  although  in  the  &ce  of  the  theory  adopted  by  him. 

Science  on  this  point  is  yet  silent,  and  this  most  interesting  of  all 
questions  remains  to  be  elucidated  by  an  appeal  to  &cts,  and  cannot  be 
settled  except  we  are  furnished  with  more  evidence. 

There  are  many  important  chapters  in  M.  de  Quatrefoges'  work,  to 
which  we  have  not  epgux  at  present  to  advert ;  and,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  coincide  in  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  author,  the  book  cannot 
but  be  oonsidered  a  most  valuable  addition  to  anthropological  literature. 
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Ws  now  come  to  the  caves,  where  ^e  finds  are  much  more  imporiAnt. 
First  of  all,  we  have  to  thank  M.  Fuhlrott  for  having  furnished  us  with 
a  more  correct  determination  of  the  age  of  the  Neander  skull.  All  the 
nonsensical  theories  propounded  oonceming  this  akuU  are  thua  upeet  by 
one  blow  ;  and  the  Neander  skull  is  placed  in  the  eame  category  aa  to 
age  with  that  of  Engis,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  definitely  fixed.  We 
must,  at  the  same  time,  in  opposition  to  such  anthropologists  as  do 
not  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  geological  tacts,  assert  that  these — 
the  oldest  skulls  we  know  of,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Moulin -Quignon 
skull,  not  yet  examined — are  moat  decidedly  dohchooephalic.  Since 
the  theory  derived  from  the  Northern  stone  men,  that  the  first  in- 
habitants of  our  continent  were  brachycephalic,  has  still  some  ad- 
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herents  and  defenders,  it  maj  not  be  auperfluous  to  call  ^bis  fact  to 
mind  which  upsets  that  nhole  theoiy. 

The  geological  ch&racter  can  mostly  only  be  establiahed  by  par- 
ticular attention,  and  even  then,  but  imperfectly.  It  is  already  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cave  was 
filled.  There  ia  no  doubt,  as  proved  by  flints,  lebm,  and  sand  in  the 
deposits,  that  water  has  been  the  great  agent.  Most  observers  are, 
however,  too  much  inclined  to  sssiime  tumultuous  water  streams,  evea 
in  cases  when  slow  infiltration  may  have  produced  the  same  efieots. 
The  observations  on  infiltration  into  stone  coffins,  the  dislocation  uf 
corpses  from  their  relative  position  by  the  intrusion  of  sand  and  earth, 
the  introduction  of  flints  through  cracks,  and  even  into  the  cranial 
cavity  as  shown  by  Broca  and  others,  may  be  applied  also  to  caves.  I 
already  observed  in  my  Zecture»  on  Man  that  the  filling  up  of  the  bear 
cave  at  the  Stooes  in  Schwytz,  with  a  light  earthy  material,  and  that 
at  a  spot  where  rills  neither  exist  nor  existed,  that  such  fiUinga  of 
oaves  may  be  effected  by  atmospheric  waters,  without  any  violent 
commotion,  but  very  slowly  and  gradually  by  the  imperceptible 
descent  of  earthy  and  pulverised  particles,  including  even  flints  and 
rubbla 

Steenstrup,  with  much  acutencss,  and  assisted  by  the  abundant 
materialB  existing  in  Copenhagen,  has  lately  given  us  an  important 
contribution  towards  the  determination  of  the  geological  character  by 
abowing  that  a  number  of  changes  occurring  in  the  bones  found  in 
caves,  diluvial  formations  and  osseous  breccia  were  not,  as  formerly 
believed,  the  effects  of  the  water  nor  of  the  handling  of  man,  but  are 
Klely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  teeth  of  beasts  of  prey.  In  comparing 
thousands  of  bone  fragments  from  kitchen -middens,  caves,  and  breccia, 
Steeostnip  was  first  surprised  by  the  almost  constant  absence  of  ver- 
tebne,  so  that  amongst  several  thousand  fragments  of  femoral  bones 
not  one  vertetffa  was  found,  and  that  other  bones  are  always  injured 
w  the  same  spot ;  the  long  bones,  for  instance,  in  the  articular  pro- 
Cfsses,  while  others  again,  the  horizonal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  for 
instance,  are  always  to  be  found.  What  be  had  observed  in  the  north 
he  found  confirmed  in  the  bones  of  the  south  brought  to  day-light  from 
the  caves  of  Montpellier  by  Marcel  de  Serres  and  others.  Here, 
therefore,  we  possess  a  general  law,  the  law  of  injury,  the  cause  of 
viiicfa  is  easily  ascertained  by  experiment.  All  beasts  of  prey  guaw  the 
bones  of  a  mpmnml  or  bird  of  a  certain  age  in  the  some  manner,  by 
rejecting  the  more  solid  parta,  but  keeping  to  tbo  spongy  portions 
"hich  contain  fat  and  are  covered  by  cartilage  and  muscular  attocb- 
inenta  The  bones  of  young  animals,  which  offer  no  great  resistance 
tc  Uie  teeth  of  the  beast,  of  course,  form  exceptions.     Man,  on  the 
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other  band,  treats  bones  qtiite  differently.  He  fint  breaks  the  long 
bones — despised  by  the  animal — in  order  to  get  at  the  marrow,  or  he 
shapes  them  to  implements.  Damp  air  and  alternating  dimness  effect 
other  lesions,  auch  as  craoks  and  chinks,  which  may  induce  the  spUtting 
of  bones.  Steenatrup  was  thus  enabled  to  show  that  the  bones  of  the 
caves  of  Montpellier  which  Marcel  de  Serrea  believed  to  have  been 
acted  npon  by  the  waters,  had  really  been  mutilated  by  beasts  of  prey, 
and  that  the  filling  of  the  caves  had  been  effected  by  the  bones  being 
dragged  in.  He  also  showed  that  the  bones  open  on  both  ends,  which 
Boucher  de  Perthes  believes  to  be  bandies  to  fix  upon  the  hatchets, 
had  been  prepared  by  beasts  of  prey  and  not  by  man,  and  that,  finally, 
the  clefting  of  the  bones  found  in  the  breccia  of  Nizia  and  Orttbes  iras 
the  result  of  their  long  exposure  to  the  open  air.  On  looking  at  the 
figure  of  the  skeleton  of  an  ox,  upon  which  Steenstrup  by  shading  has 
represented  the  respective  influences  of  man  and  beasts  of  prey  upon 
the  separate  bones  of  the  animal,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  mutilsr 
tions  of  the  lower  jaws  of  bears  of  the  cave  of  L'Herm  which  Garrigoa 
holds  to  be  primitive  implements  formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  {ix 
which  I  then  knew  no  better  eiplaoation,  are  equally  the  effect  of 
gnawing,  perhaps  by  surviving  bears. 

Those  caves  are  of  special  importance  which  present  a  distinct  stra- 
tification of  their  contents,  and  in  these  strata  bones  of  distinct  Spe- 
cies of  mammals.  For,  as  already  observed,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  what  may  be  found  in  a  cave,  but  in  what  position  it  is 
found.  Caves  may  have  been  filled  up  by  gradual  depouts  in  an 
earlier  or  later  epoch,  entirely  or  partially ;  the  deposits  of  earlier 
epochs  may  have  been  disturbed  and  intermixed  with  the  deposits  of 
later  epochs.  Man  may  himself,  by  inhabiting  or  burying  his  dead 
in  caves  formerly  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prty,  have  caused  such  in- 
termixtures in  partially  filled  up  caves.  It  also  becomes  necessary  to 
note  the  condition  of  each  bone,  and  in  what  position  one  or  another 
piece  is  found.  If  this  be  neglected  our  labours  may  be  in  vain. 
Thus,  a  M.  Botugeois  examined  a  crevice  at  Cav^  near  Amboise, 
which  presonted  three  different  depoaits.  At  the  bottom,  clayish  marl, 
with  many  and  large  bones  ;  in  the  middle,  yellow  clay,  with  veiy  few 
bones ;  on  the  top,  sand  and  rolled  stones,  with  many  small  bonea. 
This  collection  consists  of  bones  of  the  cave  hytana,  cave  tiger,  cave 
wolf,  fox,  badger,  weasel,  mole,  horse  (probably  the  extinct  Equw 
Adamatieus),  fossil  rhinoceros,  wild  hog,  urns,  peat  stag,  and  also 
some  frog  and  fishbones,  including  some  Ircsb-water  sheUe.  But 
with  such  a  most  interesting  collection  of  bones,  the  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor cannot  tell  us  in  what  stratum  he  found  either  of  theso  species ; 
whether  the  horse  Imnes  lay  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  cavo  tiger 
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or  not,  ao  by  this  want  of  attention  the  whole  find  ia  almost  without 

In  advantageous  contrast  to  Bucb  neglect  stand  the  expIoratiooB  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vibraje  in  the  so-called  fairy  grotto  near  Arcy,  and 
those  of  MM.  Filfaol  and  Gairigou,  in  the  cave  of  Ma^-d'Azil  (Ari^). 
The  former  points  out  three  different  beds.  The  lowest,  in  some 
spots  1 J  metres  thick,  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  in  th^ 
scooped  out  long  and  winding  grotto,  and  contains  «  ell  marked  bones 
of  the  cave-bear,  cave-hyiena,  bos  priscus,  and  eqnns  adamiticua. 
There  was  also  found  a  human  jaw,  of  the  same  aspect  as  the  bones 
of  beat's.  The  middle  stratum  consists  of  fragments  of  lime,  from  the 
roof  and  the  walls,  and  are  united  by  a  red  sandy-clayish  cement,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  osseous  breccia  of  Southern  France.  In  this  stratum 
are  chiefly  found  bones  of  ruminants,  specially  of  the  reindeer  in  large 
numbers,  hone  and  ox  bones,  and  flint  knives  coloured  red  by  the 
iron  oiide  of  the  covering.  The  uppermost  stratum  coneistB  of  sandy 
marl,  and  in  aspect  resembling  loes  ;  contains  remains  of  animals  stiU 
existing  in  the  ooimtry,  such  as  fox,  badger,  mice,  etc.  Besides  these 
r^ular  deposits,  there  were  some  individual  fimnel-shaped  depres- 
sions, tnanifestty  destined  for  tearths,  filled  with  pieces  of  coal ;  lance 
and  arrow  heads,  made  of  antlers  and  bones  of  deer.  These  could 
easily  be  demarcated  from  the  undisturbed  deposits.  In  the  cave  of 
Maz-d'Azel,  Filhol  and  Garrigou  also  found  three  superposed  strata; 
tiie  lowest  containing  bones  of  the  cave-bear  and  cave-tiger,  but  no 
trace  of  man,  excepting  perhaps  a  perforated  phalanx  of  a  bear,  which 
was  held  to  be  an  art  product  The  middle  layer,  which  was  used  for 
TiMtd-making  before  the  naturalists  became  aware  of  its  contents,  con- 
tained only  bones  of  the  large  pachydermata.  The  upper  stratum 
yielded,  besides  a  number  of  rudely  worked  reindeer-bones,  a  large 
quantity  of  rude  flint  implements,  evidently  produced  hy  percussion. 

Observations  of  this  kind,  which  are  but  rarely  made — for,  of  all 
caves  hitherto  explored,  I  know,  apart  from  the  cave  of  Lombrive, 
only  of  the  above — admit  of  certain  inferences  aa  regards  the  relative 
chnmology  of  the  depoBits.  In  the  grotto  of  Arcy  is  manifested  a 
definite  separation  of  the  epoch  of  the  cave-bear  fVom  that  of  the  rein- 
deer. In  that  of  Maz-d'Azil,  a  bed  containing  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceroa  hones  intervenea,  the  bones  of  which  are,  in  the  other  caves,  in- 
termixed with  those  of  the  bear.  This  latter  observation  might, 
perhaps,  offer  some  basis  for  the  separation  of  two  periods,  for  the 
cave-bear  and  the  mammoth  ;  which  requires,  however,  fiirther  con- 
firmation, as,  from  its>rarity,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  local  inci- 
dent caused  by  peculiar  conditions. 

Aa  already  stated,  caves  with  'distinctly  separated  deposits  are  ex- 
VOL.  v.— KO.  XVIII.  i.i      J  A-.i(X">Qlc 
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ceplionB ;  whilst  such  caves  as  are  filled  up  usint^miptedlj  within  a 
single  epoch  form  the  rule.  In  the  eiploration  of  such  caTea,  we 
must  always  keep  in  view  that  the  filling  them  is  a  local  phenome- 
non ;  that  the  filling  up  with  the  same  material  (red  or  dark  ssnd- 
lehm,  with  rolled  and  other  flints)  may  have  taken  place  at  very  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  and  that,  even  in  adjoining  caves,  there  may  obtain 
great  differences  as  regards  the  time  of  their  being  filled  up.  The 
Belgian  oaves  afford  in  this  respect  some  valuable  hintai  Schmerling, 
who  more  than  forty  years  ago  explored  the  oaves  of  LiSge,  found 
every  where  the  cave-bear  to  such  quantity  that  its  bones  and  teeth 
constituted  the  essential  character  of  the  contents.  Last  year,  some 
Belgian  naturalists  turned  their  attention  to  the  caves  of  the  province 
of  Namur,  and  obt^ned  remarkable  results,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  But  all  caves  hitherto  explored  belong  to  the  reindeer 
period,  and  only  yield  the  bones  of  the  common  brown,  nnd  not  of 
the  cave-bear ;  and  yet  these  caves  are  Dot  bo  very  distant  from  those 
c^  lAhge,  scarcely  sixty  miles  off.  M.  Dupont  undertook  the  geological 
investigation,  wlulst  M.  Beneden  selected  the  anatomical  determina- 
tiott  of  the  bones.  The  latter  told  me,  in  conversation,  that  he  could 
not  explain  it,  and  must,  therefore,  ascribe  it  to  accident  that  Schmer- 
liog  had  only  come  to  such  caves  the  contents  of  which  had  repeatedly 
been  disturbed  and  intermingled  by  the  waters.  Possibly  this  may 
be  BO ;  but  I  rather  am  of  opinion  that  the  difference  arises  from  this, 
that,  despite  the  perfect  equality  of  the  geological  character  ia  both 
caves — namely,  the  same  aspect  of  the  ossiferous  lebm,  the  same  con- 
dition of  the  fissures  and  the  mountains  in  which  they  occur  (carb(»ii- 
ferons  and  Devonian  limestone),  and  the  similar  conditions  of  the 
valleys  and  ravines, — I  say,  despite  these  resemblances,  the  filling  up 
of  the  caves  may  have  taken  place  at  digerent  periods. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  we  must  be  exceedingly  cautious 
before  drawing  general  condusioDs  from  the  geological  c]ianu;t«r.  On 
finding  in  any  ^ot  mud,  sand,  lehm  with  rolled  stones,  rubble  and 
bones,  in  a  cave  beneath  a  stalactite  roof,  and,  at  a  distance  say  of 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  miles,  other  caves  with  similar  contents,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  generalise,  and  to  assume  a  general  deluge  which 
covered  the  land  above  a  hundred  meters  over  the  present  soa-level,  and 
filled  ap  the  caves.  Having  the  deluge,  no  fiirther  trouble  is  neces- 
saiy.  This  may  satisfy  a  pious  soul,  or  natural  history  founded  on 
the  Old  Testament;  but,  on  closer  examination,  we  find  that  sand, 
clay,  rolled  flints,  and  scattered  bones  neither  prove  flood  nor  river; 
and  that,  assuming  even  floods  and  inundations,,  these  may  have  taken 
place  in  limited  localities  and  at  diflerent  times,  consequent  on  local 
thunder-storms  sod  rain-spouts.     Thus  our  deluge  is  reduced  to  a 
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number  of  sepantte  thunder- Htorms  and  iHundations,  which,  as  at  this 
day,  may  occur  in  different  locfllitieB,  and  produce  there  the  usual 
efi^cts  of  aoch  erentfl.  The  hiatwiaii  who  desoribes  the  incui-Htons  of 
the  Gernums,  Hush,  Turks,  and  Cosaaoks  into  Europe  as  a  contempo- 
raneoua  phenomenon,  acts  like  the  geologist  who  looks  upon  the  fill- 
lag  of  the  oesiferoua  cavea  and  fisBures  ftom  the  tertiaiy  period  to  the 
present  epoch  aa  a  connected  phenomenon.  The  further  we  advance 
in  our  inTestigations,  the  more  must  we  descend  to  particulan  before 
laying  down  general  conclusions.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
very  different  causes  may  produce  the  same  effects;  tLat  cinnabar 
may  be  produced  by  either  the  dry  or  humid  process ;  that  felspar 
may,  by  crystalliaation,  separate  from  the  water  as  Axim  a  fieiy  river ; 
that  luad  and  marine  plants  may  i>otb  give  rise  to  coal-formations ; 
and  that  caves  may  be  filled  either  by  water-streams,  or  by  slow  mfil- 
tration,  or  by  means  of  beasts  of  prey  and  man ;  and  that  all  this 
may  occur  at  very  different  periods,  and  at  long  intervals.  But,  un- 
f[»lunately,  we  are  always  led  by  the  deciphering  of  an  individual 
procen  to  imagine  that  we  have  found  a  magic  pass-key  vhich  opens 
all  closed  doors. 

The  palieontologioal  ohanuiter  of  such  oaves  aa  present  only  deposits 
of  one  epoch  determines,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
cave-bear,  two  well-defined  groups,  and  enablee  us  to  pass  a  judgment. 
It  baa  be«i  repeatedly  pointed  out,  that  the  first  fauna  of  the  diluvial 
ftHmatioDB  contains  tJready  all  the  types  of  the  wild  mammals  of  En- 
rope  }  but  tiiere  are  also  found  in  it  specimens  of  extinct  or  emigrated 
species.  The  epochs  of  the  diluvial  formation  cannot,  as  may  often 
be  done  in  palieontology,  be  demarcated  by  the  appearance  of  oerbun 
spedes,  but,  <ai  the  contrary,  only  by  their  disappearance;  thus 
chai^og  the  character  into  a  negative  one,  which  can  never  have  the 
same  validity  as  a  positive  chuacter.  The  existence  of  cave-bear 
bonea  tbns  indicates  the  time  the  cave  waa  filled  ;  whilst  the  absenco 
of  such  bones  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  relative,  not  as  a  positive 
[ffoof,  that  the  cave  has  been  filled  at  a  later  period.  But  here  the 
contemp(»aneity  of  some  species  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  proof. 
Hyiena,  tig»,  mammoth,  riiinoceros,  were  contemporaries  of  the  cave- 
bear,  and  play,  in  fillings  of  this  kind,  an  important  part ;  whilst  wolf, 
badger,  lynx,  but  e^iecially  sbeep,  goats,  and  oxen,  in  large  numbers, 
are  rather  more  commonly  found  associated  with  the  reindeer,  and 
bnt  rarely  occur  in  bear-caves. 

In  Gennany  we  know  at  present  only  of  bear -caves ;  occnrring  also 
almost  exclusively  in  Central  France,  although  they  are  not  entirely 
wanting  in  Languedoc  and  the  Pyrenees.  England  and  Eastern  Bel- 
pum  also  have  only  bear-caves,  or  thoSe  with  corresponding  contents. 
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like  the  hysena-care  at  Kirkdale.  In  the  Southern  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  crossed  by  the  cave-bear 
and  his  contemporariea,  the  caves  and  fissures  containing  bones  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  el.  meridionalia  and  antiquus  may  corre- 
spond with  the  northern  bear-cavea,  Aa  M.  d'Archiac  and  others 
have  observed,  the  Uediterranean  fauna  is,  from  that  of  the  North, 
during  the  diluvial  formations,  much  more  distinct  thaa  at  present ; 
so  that  but  few  species  of  mammals,  and  of  these  only  the  smaller 
ones,  not  the  larger  and  more  important  ones,  can  he  named  as  com- 
mon to  both  faumc. 

I  know  of  no  foot,  excepting  the  grotto  of  Haz-d'Asil,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  mammoth  and  the  fossil  rhinoceros  have  in  Central  Eu- 
rope lived  later  than  the  cave-bear,  Aa  I  can  in  the  other  characters 
find  no  trace  of  a  separation  of  epochs,  the  distant  periods  of  the  cave- 
bear  aud  the  mammoth,  as  assumed  by  Lartet,  appear  to  me  to  form 
but  one  epoch.  Of  this  period  we  know  only  the  two  skulls  of  £n^ 
and  the  Neanderthal.  The  sepulture  of  Aurignac,  which  might  have 
given  some  clue,  has,  as  regards  anthropological  investigation,  been 
nullified  by  an  unscientific  country  sui^on.  A  skull  from  a  Fraaco- 
nian  cave,  which  was  formerly  preserved  in  a  lumber-room  at  Munich, 
admits  of  doubts  regarding  its  antiquity,  as  it  was  not  found  in  the 
ossiferous  soil,  but  only  in  the  stalagmite.  It  is  useless  as  an  anthro- 
pological study,  from  being,  as  Professor  Oppel  told  me,  covered 
within  and  without  with  a  stalactite  mass,  so  as  to  admit  of  no  mea- 
surements. Other  remains,  such  as  jaws,  teeth,  and  other  bones,  have 
no  great  claims  to  be  considered  as  anthropological  characters. 

In  endeavouring,  from  the  discoveries  hitherto  made,  to  form  oon- 
clusions  respecting  the  civilisation  of  this  long-headed  (infening  from 
the  Neander  skull),  powerful,  tall,  and  strong  primitive  man,  who  lived 
by  the  side  of  the  cave-t>ear  and  the  mammoth,  we  perceive  that 
already  then  he  honoured  his  dead  by  burying  them,  probably  in  a 
crouching  position,  in  grottoes  closed  with  slabs;  and  that  he  fur- 
nished them  with  meat  and  arms  for  their  journey  into  another  world. 
He  knew  the  use  of  fire,  and  constructed  hearths,  where  he  roasted  his 
meat ;  for  of  pottery  the  traces  are  but  few.  He  broke  the  long  bones 
of  the  larger  aninuds  in  a  systematic  manner,  in  order  to  extract  the 
marrow ;  and  also  the  eJiull,  to  obtain  the  bnun.  His  implements  or 
weapons  oonsiat  of  rude  hatchets  and  knives,  which  were  struck  off 
from  a  flint  block  by  another  stone ;  and  of  worked  bones,  employed 
for  handles,  arrows,  clubs,  or  awls.  Such  pieces  as  look  like  pike  or 
arrow  heads  never  show  any  grapple -hooka,  but  smooth  sides.  This 
wild  primitive  man,  the  wildness  of  which  is  indicated  by  his  terrible 
Bupercilioty  arches,  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  ornament  his  person 
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vith  perforated  pieces  <f  ooral  and  the  teetb  of  wild  animals.  He 
probably  dressed  in  skins  or  prepared  bark  of  trees;  for  the  awls  and 
needles  found  may  have  been  serviceable  for  patching  together  such 
cnaterialB,  but  not  for  weaved  stuff.  We  posaesa  no  direct  informa- 
tion respecting  his  food,  besides  that  he  procured  from  the  chaae. 
The  great  number  of  flint  instruments  found  in  the  caves,  since  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  man 
had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  this  side  of  the  Alps : 
whether  in  a  single  or  various  types,  will  only  be  decided  when  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  skulls. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  epoch  of  the  reindeer,  the  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  and  distinction  of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  re^ 
cent  acquisition  of  science,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  M.  Lartet.  Hitherto  this  epoch  has  been  only 
known  to  us  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  in  a  kind  of  kitchen  refuse  at 
Madeleine,  in  the  department  of  Dordogne.  The  most  eastern  locality 
where  reindeer  bones,  as  feu*  as  I  know,  were  found,  is  the  Salene, 
near  Geneva ;  the  most  northern,  the  caves  in  the  province  of  Namur, 
in  Belgium — namely,  that  of  Furfooz,  near  Dinant.  But  most  rein- 
deer bones  have  hitherto  been  found  in  Central  France  and  in  Langue- 
doc  The  palteontologtoal  character  of  this  period  is  at  present  pretty 
nearly  defined.  Mammoth  and  rhinoceros  occur  very  rarely ;  but  the 
large  beasts  of  prey  have  disappeared,  and  been  supplanted  by  the 
IffDwn  bear,  the  serval,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  iltis,  which,  however, 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  former.  -  The  bison  EurupieuB  and  the 
bos  primigeniuB,  the  cervus  elephas  and  the  oeirus  pyrenaious,  the 
roe  and  the  reindeer,  are  found  together  with  the  chamois  and  the 
ibei,  both  of  which  seem  to  indicate  a  colder  temperature  and  the 
advance  of  the  glaciers  towards  them.  Neither  are  horse  and  ass, 
wild  hog  and  hare,  mole  and  field-mouse,  altogether  sbeent  No  trace, 
however,  of  domesticated  animals,  either  of  camivora  or  herbivora ; 
and  the  bones  of  all  these  animals,  which  manifestly  served  man  for 
sustenance,  are  split  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  skulls  by  the  same 
method,  namely,  by  striking  off  the  boms  in  the  homed  animals,  as 
was  done  in  the  preceding  period. 

The  grottoes  of  Eyzies  and  Langenes- basses,  Bnmiquel,  Massat, 
Lourdes,  Figeae,  Bize,  and  Brengues,  mostly  situate  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  those  of  FurfooB  in  Belgium,  form  at  present  the  types 
of  the  caves  of  the  reindeer  period,  showing  mostly  only  a  single  de- 
posit, sometimes  resting  upon  a  bed  of  rolled  flints  or  coarse  sand, 
which,  without  satia&ftory  proof,  is  con^dered  as  corresponding  with 
the  period  of  the  cave-bear. 

In  one  only  of  these  grottoes,  that  of  Lourdes  iu  the  Pyrenees, 
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Qonigou  and  Mu1«n  aasert  to  have  recognised  two  Btrata.  The 
superior  itratum,  vhiob  already  had  before  been  explored  by  Lertet 
and  AijdionHe  Milne-Edwarda,  oontiuns  many  bonea  of  the  Usou  and 
the  aurochB,  lesa  of  those  of  the  reindeer  and  hone,  but  atill  rather 
numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bones  of  lynx,  nild  hog.  Stag, 
chamois,  ibex,  and  a  email  epeciea  of  bovidce,  and  also  mole  and  field- 
mouse,  goat  and  aheep,  are  rare ;  coals  and  many  worked  and  obiselled 
bones,  of  which  presently  more  have  also  been  found.  Id  the  low« 
level,  the  bones  of  which  are  much  older  and  more  decomposed,  the 
reindeer  bones  were  in  greater  abundance ;  beside  them  the  bison, 
hone,  stag,  a  small  species  of  oxen,  ibex,  a  dieep,  and  two  rodents  ; 
flint  implements  of  all  kinds,  but  all  unpoliahed ;  bone  instrumeatA, 
one  showing  the  figure  of  a  fish  engraved.  The  authors  of  the  report 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  strata  belong  to  separate  epochs;  the 
upper  one  to  the  period  of  the  aurochs  or  bison  as  assumed  by  I^rtct, 
and  the  lower  to  the  period  of  the  reindeer.  I  confess  I  am  unable 
to  perceire  any  marked  disdnotion.  The  species  of  aninuds  in  both 
strata  are  the  same,  neither  do  the  objects  of  art  differ  ;  the  decom- 
position of  the  bones  in  the  lower  bed  may  have  been  the  result  of 
local  influences. 

We  possess  from  the  reindeer  period  human  remuns  in  no  inconai- 
derable  number,  but  mostly  only  single  pieces,  phalanges,  ribs,  loug 
bones,  teeth,  fragments  of  crania — of  which  one  from  the  grotto  of 
Bruni(juel  is  sufficiently  lai^  to  show  that  it  belonged  to  a  short  head. 
Despite  the  laige  number  of  pieces  we  possess  only  four  craiiia  apt 
for  measurements ;  two  of  the  cave  of  Lembrive,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  Z,eeture»,  and  two  of  the  grotto  of  Furfoos,  the  exact 
measurement  of  which  I  do  not  possess  as  yet,  but  of  which  I  have, 
by  the  kindness  of  M,  Dupont,  received  two  fine  photographs.  The 
place  in  which  these  skulls  (figs.  1  to  6)  were  found  is  situated  about 
forty  mdtrea  above  the  bed  of  the  river  Lesse,  and  oontsined  besides 
human  bones,  some  of  the  brown  bear,  ox,  horse,  beaver,  gulo,  goat, 
many  bird  and  fish  bones,  shells  of  land  snails  still  existing  ia  the 
vicinity,  but  especially  rein  deer  bone,  some  of  them  worked  but  with- 
out any  markings,  some  were  calcined,  and  intermixed  with  coals  and 
large  pieces  of  pottery.  The  human  bones  form  a  confused  heap ; 
the  long  bones  lie  horizontally,  many  are  aqueeeed  between  the  stones, 
the  cavity  of  one  skull  is  half  filled  with  stones  which  can  souioely 
pass  through  the  occipital  foramen.  Where  water  had  aooess  tbe 
bones  are  decayed,  but  otherwise  well  preserved  ;  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  jaws  were  found,  but  only  two  crania.  One  cervical  vertebra 
was  pressed  with  such  force  on  the  scapula  that  the  coraooid  prooeaa 
was  broken  by  it. 
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The  finders  conclude  &om  all  these  oironmstanoeB  that  the  cave  had 
been  filled  up  bj  meuia  of  streaming  water ;  to  me  it  appears,  without 
giving  my  opinion  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  that  the  inhabiting  of 
the  cave  and  slow  infiltration  muat  have  produced  similar  effects. 

I  have  before  me  the  photographs  of  both  ikulln.  They  differ 
mach,  but  still  resemble  each  other  by  the  flatness  of  the  frontal  re- 
gion, and  the  considerable  development  of  the  occiput.  The  firat 
(Figs.  1,  2,  3,  p.  33)  is  very  well  preaerved,  the  bones  seem  lustrous 
and  firm,  and  look  in  the  photograph  almost  like  a  fresh  skulL  It  is 
a  well  pronounced  shorthead,  with  a  broad  base  and  r^ularly  anihed 
vertex,  the  frontal  line  of  which  seen  from  above  is  faintly  convei  in 
front.  The  incisors  are  perpendicular.  If  such  a  skull  were  found  in 
a  South-German  grave,  it  would  unhesitatingly  be  ascribed  to  the 
Alemannio  tribe,  although  the  alight  elevation  of  the  forehead  and  its 
flat  ascent  would  indicate  "a  stupid  Suabian."  It  is  different  with  ■ 
the  second  skull  (Figs.  4,  5,  6,  p.  73).  The  surface  looks  carious. 
There  is  a  gap  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  top.  The  proportion  of 
breadth  to  length,  which  in  the  first  may  perhaps  be  83'100,  is  here 
less  and  amounts  to  about  80.  On  viewing  it  from  above,  the  other- 
wise broad  forehead  looks  as  if  transversely  cut  off,  almost  with  a 
straight  line,  the  ends  of  which  are  received  by  the  process  of  the 
zygomatic  arch.  But  what  particularly  strikes  us  is  the  dreadful 
prognathism  so  decidedly  eipreased  in  the  upper  jaw  deprived  of  its 
intuBors.  The  line  of  the  upper  jaw  forms  with  the  mai^n  of  the 
teeth  an  angle  of  only  sixty  degrees  (measured  by  the  photograph), 
and  seems  as  in  simiadee  rather  convex,  whilst  even  in  the  most 
prognathous  Negro  it  is  rather  concave.  Viewed  &om  behind,  the 
skull  appears  in  the  median  line  roof-shaped,  and  the  parietal  planes 
of  the  roof  almost  straight,  and  consequently,  higher  than  the  other 
skull,  and  the  base  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  height. 

Are  these  difierences  sufficient  for  the  aasumption  of  a  difference  cf 
a  race,  and  an  intermiiture  of  two  different  stocks  i  I  hardly  think 
so.  Prognathism  is  here  certainly  more  pronounced  and  more  simious 
than  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  skull ;  but  we  know  that  in  eminently 
ortht^nathous  people,  individual  instances  of  this  kind  occur  which 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  in  iavour  of  Darwin's  atavism.  Nei- 
ther is  the  difference  in  the  frontal  line,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
hei^t,  BO  very  uncommon.  But  apart  &om  this,  the  view  f^m  the 
top,  with  the  large  breadth  diameter  so  far  pushed  back,  is  so  similar 
in  both  skulls,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  both  skulls,  despite 
their  difference,  as  belonging  to  the  same  race,  until  further  finds 
should  correct  this  view,  and  establish  an  iuterniizture  of  two  types. 

I  have  described  the  skulls  of  Lembrive  in  my  Ztcturet,  to  which  I 
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mu8t  refer.  Their  width  =  100 :  82  for  the  child  and  100 :  78  for  the 
female,  agrees  well  with  that  of  the  Furfooz  skull,  aa  well  as  the 
stnught  frontal  line  and  the  backward  position  of  the  largest  breadth 
diameter.  If  such  conditions  manifeat  a  race  affinity,  which  I  do  not 
assert,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  not  forget,  that  the  skulls  of 
Lembrive,  present  by  the  form  of  the  frontal  re^on,  the  roundness 
and  arching  of  the  whole  calvaria,  and  by  the  almost  obliterated  su- 
perciliary arches,  a  nobler  form,  a  higher  development  of  intelligence, 
a  greater  advance  towards  civilisation,  than  the  skulls  <^  Furfoos. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  aa  the  industrial  character  of  the  rein- 
deer period  in  France  and  Belgium  agrees  with  it" 

Dr.  Thumam,  in  his  copious  and  valuable  treatise  on  old  British 
and  Gaulish  skulls,  which  appeared  in  the  first  volnme  of  the  Tratw- 
aeliom  of  At  Landtm.  AnlhmpologiaU  Society,  observes,  "That  tiiere 
is  nothing  in  the  formation  of  the  Lombrive  skulls  which  might 
induce  us  to  distinguish  them  from  brachjcephalous  or  sub'biadhj- 
cephalous  skulls,  which  are  found  in  the  old  Gaulish  graves  and  the 
round  barrows  of  the  oM  Britona"  This  comparison  seems  to  be  the 
more  correct,  since  it  is  unfavourable  to  Thumam's  view,  according  to 
which,  the  long  skulls  hare  in  England  preceded  the  short  ekulla, 
because  the  skulls  of  Lombrive  seem  at  all  events  older  than  any 
skuUa  found  in  England  either  in  long  or  broad  harrows.  I  would,  on 
this  occasion  observe,  that  I  was  rather  too  hasty  in  parallelising,  as 
I  have  done  io  my  Ltctura,  the  Lombrive  skulb  with  those  of  Basques. 
The  investigations  of  Broca  have  since  that  time  shown  that  the 
Basques  were  rather  dolichocephaUc,  and  that  the  skulls  also  differed 
greatly  from  the  Lombrive  crania  by  the  proportion  of  the  frontal  to 
the  occipital  region. 

The  final  result  from  these  rather  scanty  facta  seems  to  bo,  that 
during  the  reindeer  period  a  brachycephalic,  not  very  aumeroua, 
people  of  weak  osseous  structure,  inhabited  Southern  and  Central 
France,  and  also  Belgium. 

This  people  was  surrounded  by  wild  animals,  which  were  hunted, 
and  their  remaina  accumulated  in  and  about  the  habitations,  the 
cnves,  just  as  the  Greenlanders  at  Egcde'a  time  still  accumulated 
the  remains  of  the  consumed  animals,  so  that,  as  the  worthy  Bishop 
says: — 

*  H.  Garrigou,  according  to  a  recently  published  treatise,  does  not  con- 
■ider  the  Iiombrive  skolla  as  pertaining  to  the  reindeer,  but  to  a  mdta  leoenfc 
epoch.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  onl;  the  Furfixn  ekoUs  aa  human  remains 
from  the  reindeer  time.  This  would  still  better  agree  with  what  is  Ht«t«d 
above.  Oorrigaa,  moreover,  looks  npoo  these  skulls  as  mongrels  of  Celto- 
Iberians  and  souie  other  people.  Such  an  assertion  appeara  to  me  to  reqTiire 
great  courage,  when  we  are  engaged  in  investigations  reqoiring  aectuacy. 
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"  Every  Greenlauder  iahabita  hie  own  chtxmel  house.  No  trace  has 
hitherto  beeo  found  of  tamed  anitaale.  The  reindeer,  the  bison,  the 
horse,  furnished  most  of  the  food  ;  but  camiTora  were  also  consumed, 
and  their  bonea  split  for  sake  of  the  marrow.  Until  then  there  is  an 
almost  perfect  agreement  with  the  cave-bear  period.  But  we  may 
nevertheless  recognise  an  important  advance  in  civilisation  in  the 
mode  of  working  the  weapons  and  implements.  Pottery  also  greatly 
progreeses.  Venela  of  various  kmda  are  met  with,  rudely  kneaded  of 
i;tay,  intermixed  with  sand. and  Aints,  dried  in  the  sun  or  hardened  on 
the  hearth,  and  therefore  not  very  fit  for  cooking  or  the  preservation 
of  liquids ;  still  they  are  of  an  agreeable  shape,  and  decorated  with 
lines  and  drawings,  or  provided  vrith  handles.  Then  we  observe  an 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  flint  implements.  The  reindeer 
men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  form  of  the  fragments  struck 
off  from  the  block,  but  he  tried  to  give  it  a  better  shape  by  further 
hammering  it  The  small  narrow  fragments  of  the  so-called  knives 
are  specially  noteworthy,  as  their  ed^  have  been  worked  by  num- 
berless short  blows,  not  unlike  the  so-called  beating  the  scythes." 

In  the  working  of  bones,  especially  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer,  these 
reindeer  men  seem  to  have  excelled.  Lance  and  orrow-heods  with 
barbs,  knives  and  daggers,  all  kinds  of  flat  and  curved  shapes  apt  for 
scraping  the  skins  and  similar  objects,  awls  and  needles  of  consider- 
able fineness,  with  ears  fit  for  the  passage  of  a  thread ;  handles  are 
found  in  quantity,  and  some  unfinished  specimens  show  the  trouble- 
some mode  by  which  these  implements  were  brought  to  a  finished 
condition. 

The  art  products  of  the  reindeer  people  who  inhabited  France  are  of  ■ 
particular  interest  The  decorations  on  many  pots  and  implements 
consisting  of  simple,  straight,  angular,  or  crossed  lines  exhibit  a  certain 
sense  for  beauty  ;  but  the  drawings  of  animals,  as  discovered  by  MM. 
lATtet  and  Garrigou,  are  still  more  surprising.  They  are  mostly  found 
engraved  on  bones,  but  also  on  slate.  Those  found  by  M.  Garrigon 
represent  heads  and  tails  of  fishes ;  those  in  possession  of  U.  Lortet 
represent  large  mammals,  among  which  the  reindeer  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  antlers.  Most  of  these  drawings  occupy,  certainly,  merely  that 
rank  in  art  as  a  schoolboy's  attempts  on  the  wall,  in  order,  as  a  little 
nephew  of  mine  observed,  to  derive  pleasure  from  its  contemplation. 
Many  of  these  drawings  only  furnish  us  with  the  idea  of  horned  rumi- 
nants in  general,  leaving  to  our  choice  to  detect  the  difference  between 
oxen,  sheep,. and  goats  ;  others,  however,  ore  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  animal  at  once,  althou^  the  proportions 
are  somewhat  faulty.  The  masterpiece  in  Lartet's  coUection  is  a 
handle  carved  from  the  antlers  of  a  reindeer,  a  real  sculptured  work, 
the  body  of  the  animal  being  so  turned  and  twisted  that  it  forms  a 
handle  for  a  boy's  hand.     All  other  drawings  ore  in  sharp  and  firm 
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outlines  graved  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  it  may  be  8e«i  that 
the  artist  in  working  it  turned  the  bone  in  variouB  directions,  some 
of  the  lines  showing  a  flat  inside  turned  surface.  Many  of  those  draw- 
ings are  known  to  the  public  by  tbe  treatises  of  Lartet  and  Christy  on 
the  oaves  of  Perigord ;  but  I  con  &om  my  own  inspection  assert  that 
there  exist  in  that  collection  many  otbera,  and  these  highly  character^ 
istio.  Thus  I  recently  saw  in  my  fHend  Deaor's  collection  two  plaater 
casts  of  pieces  (fig.  7  and  8)  found  in  a  heap  of  bones  of  the  reindeer 
period,  at  Madeleine,  near  Tursac  (Dordogne).  It  is  a  kind  of  kitchen- 
midden  at  tbe  foot  of  a  rock,  about  fifteen  metres  long,  seven  metres 
broad,  and  two  and  a-half  miitres  thick.  In  the  middle  some  human 
remwns  were  found.  One  of  these  pieces  (fig.  8)  is  a  broken  off  fomur 
of  a  swan.  The  animal  carved  upon  it  has  a  short  thick  tail,  a  long 
straight  back  and  belly,  the  bead  and  tbe  lower  parts  of  the  feet  are 
wanting.  A  zig-zag  line  along  the  back,  imitating  somewhat  rudely 
the  aspect  of  tbe  reindeer  in  summer,  when  the  long  winter-hair  still 
hangs  in  flocks  about  tbe  back,  whilst  the  belly  shows  already  the  short 
dark  summer  hair.  Some  short  lines  before  the  fore-feet  may  represent 
the  blur  of  the  throat  The  second  is  a  fragment  either  of  a  femur  or 
a  tibia.  It  represents  two  reindeers  following  each  other  (T),  the  one 
being  known  by  its  indication  of  antlers.  Fur)Jier  esplaratiouB  will, 
no  doubt,  increase  our  treasury  of  art  products  of  the  reindeer  period. 

The  limitation  of  these  art  efibrts  resting  upon  the  oboervation  and 
imitation  of  nature  as  regards  time  and  place  is  specially  remarkable'' 
jis  regards  time,  for  neither  before  nor  after  do  we  find  similar  tcn- 
Qencies.  For  down  to  the  bronze  period  we  only  find  geometrical 
figures,  lines,  angles,  triangles,  circles,  etc. ,  as  models  of  art  decoration. 
With  tbe  exception  of  tbe  object  in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Schwab, 
in  Biet,  made  <rf  clay,  which  may  represent  a  bird  or  some  other  aniinal^ 
there  has  never  been  found  an  indication  of  plaster  imitation  in  the 
primitive  period,  including  the  beginning  of  the  bronze  period. 

The  artistic  imitation  of  nature  disappears  as  suddenly  as  it  sfipeared, 
only  to  reappear  at  a  much  later  period.  Another  &ct  is  remarkable 
as  regards  local  limitation ;  for  it  is  only  in  tbe  French  reindeer  oaves 
that  such  pieces  have  hitherto  been  met  with,  nowhere  else,  not  even 
in  Belgium,  although  they  have  been  sought  for  anxiously.  Their 
occurrence  in  France  is  as  far  as  known  an  isolated  fact. 

I  must  bore  refer  to  two  points,  which  require  Airther  explanatkwi. 
M.  Uervais  bas,  as  is  well-known,  broached  the  hypothesis  founded 
upon  the  presence  of  the  reindeer  in  the  south  of  France,  that  northern 
tribes,  such  as  Laplanders  and  Finns,  had  emigiated  at  a  veiy  remote 
period,  since,  at  tbe  arrival  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana,  every  trace  of 
them  had  already  disappeared.     This  view  seems  to  me  unteoaUe  for 
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several  reaaoiu.  First,  we  consider  that  Uie  reindeer,  as  a  domeetio 
animal,  cannot  be  tbouf^t  of  separated  from  the  dog,  so  indispensably 
rvqulaite  for  managing  tbe  herd.  Whoever  has  seen  a  reindeer  will 
agree  with  me  that  man  cannot  master  even  a  single  couple,  much  less 
a  herd  of  reindeer.  But  hitherto  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
domeatic  d(^  among  the  bones  of  the  reindeer  period,  nor,  indeed,  of 
aaj  domestic  animals,  whilst  in  the  Danish  kitchenmiddens  the  dt^ 
occurs,  and  other  domestic  animals  are  met  with  in  the  pUe-works, 
which,  as  shown  by  Riitimoyer,  may,  by  the  texture  of  their  bones,  be 
easily  diatingui^ed  from  those  ol  the  wild  races.  Now  if  men  fkim  the 
north,  who  poeaessed  the  domestio  dog  had,  with  their  herds,  migntted 
throughout  the  £uropean  continent,  they  surely  would  have  brought 
their  dogs  with  them.  The  northern  and  mountain  flora  which  attends 
the  reindeer  is  another  objeotiou  against  this  assumption.  Man  usually 
takes  with  him  on  liia  migrating  some  few  animals,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  some  wild  speoiee,  especially  small  mammals,  rodents,  for 
instance,  have  spread  over  the  earth.  But  that  a  whole  ikuno,  chamois 
and  ibez,  muak-ox  and  galo,  bison  and  lemming  should  have  immigrated 
with  him,  is  opposed  to  all  eiperience.  The  whole  was  indigenous, 
and  co-existed  with  man  and  the  reindeer,  just  as  we  find  in  an  insular 
dimate  like  New  Zealand  a  tropical  T^;etation  almost  in  contact  with 
glaciers.  The  condition  of  the  skulls  hitherto  found  also  militates 
against  this  hypothesis.  These  skulls  agree  with  those  of  the  Dani^ 
stone  period  only  in  one  point,  namely  brachycephaly,  but  deviate 
from  them,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  all  other  essential  characters.  Even 
the  difference  of  the  habits  of  the  people  is  against  M.  Gervais.  The 
stoneman  of  the  Danish  kitchenmiddens,  the  pile-builder,  wbo,  as 
Garrigou  has  shown,  existed  also  at  a  later  period  in  France,  lives  in 
the  low  lands,  where  he  erects  his  habitations  in  marshes  and  waters, 
(Hiilst  the  reindeer  man  selects  for  hie  tiabitatious  caves  and  inaccee- 
nble  rocky  clifis.  I  will,  however,  attribute  not  so  much  importance 
to  this  latter  point,  but  as  regards  the  former  grounds  they  seem  to 
prove  that  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  not  accepting  the  hypothesis 
of  M.  Gervaia. 

The  passage  cited  above  &om  Thumam's  treatise  seems  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,  to  contain  a  hint  which  well  deserves  consideration. 
Thumam  has,  from  his  comprehensive  and.  valuable  investigations, 
drawn  the  inference  that  long  heads  are  chiefly  found  in  the  long  bar- 
rows, and  short  heads  chiefly  in  the  round  barrows,  and  that  in  England, 
at  least,  the  former  belong  to  an  older  period  than  the  latter.  The 
hmits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon  the  details  upon 
which  Thomam  founds  his  assertion.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  drawing 
att«tttion  to  the  fact  that,  even  among  the  long  heads,  were  found  by 
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Thuiiiam  himselfTety  decided  short  heads,  r^;istered  by  him  as  ooming 
fVom  long  barrows  ;  aud  that  Thumam  himself  admilB  that  the  law 
laid  down  by  him  as  applicable  to  England  may  not  apply  to  the  cod- 
tinent.  But,  admitting  that  to  be  so,  we  cannot  easily  imagine  that 
such  a  widely-ipread  type  aa  the  peindeer  man  should  have  left  no 
progeny  in  the  intenniiture  of  peoples,  and  it  ie  very  possible  that  the 
few  short  heads  occurring  in  the  long  barrows  of  England  may  hare 
been  the  first  immigrants  who,  multiplying  subsequently,  gradually 
extirpated  the  original  dolichocephalic  type  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  But,  despite  this  supplsntation,  the  long  skulls  are 
not  entirely  destroyed  in  England ;  and  Thtimam's  tables  show  that 
also  in  the  round  barrows  some  doliohooephalic  skulls  are  met  with. 

It  is  only  after  the  reindeer  period  that  we  come  to  the  later  stone- 
periods  of  the  kitchenmiddens  and  sepulchres  of  Denmark,  old  and 
more  recent  pile-works,  dolmens,  the  bronze  period,  with  its  attendant 
progress  towards  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  grinding  of  sttme 
weapons,  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  metals.  To  enter  upon 
these  subjects  must  be  reserved  for  another  work  for  which  I  ooUect 
materials.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  all  the 
characters,  the  significance  and  importance  of  which  we  endeavoured 
to  point  out  for  the  elucidation  of  primitive  times,  combine,  as  regards 
Central  Europe,  iu  the  demarcation  of  two  chief  periods :  the  cave- 
bear  epoch,  distinguished  by  large  now  eitiuct  species  of  beasts  of 
prey  and  pachydermata,  rude  flint  implements,  coarsely  worked  bones, 
and  long  cranial  forms  of  a  strong  race  of  men — and  the  reindeer 
period,  characterised  by  the  northern  fauna  of  a  cold  climate,  by  ham- 
mered stone  weapons,  carved  and  artfully  decorated  bones,  and  tlie 
short  skulls  of  a  small  and  more  delicately  constructed,  but,  at  all 
events,  a  very  int«lligent  art-endowed  race  of  men. 

Postscript. — Professor  J.  Cocchi,  director  of  the  Geological  Museum 
at  Floronce,  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  besides  some  Etruscan 
and  Roman  skulls,  a  very  old  skull  (fig.  9  and  10),  concerning  which 
he  will  shortly  publish  particulars  as  regards  the  geological  stratiun 
ID  which  it  was  found.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  my  object  to  anticipato 
in  any  way  the  observations  of  my  kmd  colleague.  I  shall,  therefore, 
merely  remark  that  this  relic,  the  aspect  of  which  alone  betrays  high 
antiquity,  was  found  deep  under  the  soil  in  abed  of  bluish -grey  plaster 
clay,  containing  also,  as  usual  in  the  Aruv  valley,  bones  of  diluvial 
extinct  species  of  animals,  especially  of  the  elephant.  Exact  details, 
as  regards  the  bed,  wilt  be  given  in  Professor  Coochi's  treatise,  in 
which  it  will  be  shown  that  this  Florentine  skull  must,  as  regards  an- 
tiquity, be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Engis  and  Neauder  skulls,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  the  third  skull  of  the  hitherto  known  oldest  period. 
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but  the  first  found  on  the  surface,  and  not  as  a  care  deposit,  in  which, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  ho  stone  weapons  were  yet  found. 

This  skull  is,  uofortunately,  not  perfect,  the  cranial  portion  only 
being  preseired,  which  is  filled  with  bluisli-grey  plaster  clay.  The 
frontal  bone  is  nearly  perfect,  wanting  only  a  small  piece  of  the  right 
eEtemal  canthus.  The  left  parietal  is  also  nearly  perfect,  whilst  the 
right  is  badly  mutilated.  Of  the  occipital  there  is  only  the  squama 
extant,  but  broken  on  the  n^\ ;  a  piece  of  the  occipital  spine  is  also 
wanting.  It  Hdmits  of  but  few  measurements  and  only  approximately, 
as  the  sutures  are  rather  separated,  and  many  points  retjuisite  for 
measurement  are  lost 


Oreatest  len^h  1»7 

„       breadth 172    (Computed  from  half  the  width, 

PropratioQ  of  len^h  to  breadth  which  can  only  be  measured  on 

(Indice  oephaliqae) 100  :  87        the  left,  and  which  amounted 

Fiontal  arc,  nunl  to  coronal  suture    130        to  86  mm.) 

Ss^ttal  suture    137 

Leut  frontal  breadth    101    (Computed  fk>m  the  half.) 

Distance  of  the  frontal  eminences  ...      61 

The  skull  is  consequently  large  both  in  length  and  breadth ;  the 
ctanial  bones  are  of  the  usual  thickness.  The  superciliary  arches 
project  but  little,  but  present  a  perceptible  depression  across  the  fore- 
head. The  frontal  protuberances  are  placed  remarkably  low — the  low 
forehead  proceeds  from  them  almost  perpendioularly,  and  also  asoends 
very  flatly  towards  the  vertex,  which  is  situated  above  the  strongly 
projecting  parietal  protuberances.  The  occiput  projects  considerably 
backwards,  and  its  lower  part  is  strongly  bent  inwards- 

From  these  uieasurementa  and  their  comparison,  it  results  that  this 
skull  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  Neanderthal  and  Engis 
skulls,  except  that  it  shows  in  the  occipital  part  some  likeness  to  the 
Neander  sknlL  It  as  little  resembles  the  Etruscan  skuUa  which  I 
examined  in  Ttaly  ;  nor  the  three  skulls  of  the  Bronze  period  of  Elba, 
which  M.  Raphael  Foresi  kindly  showed  me ;  nor  the  Roman  and 
modern  Italian  skulls. 

Prof.  Rartolomeo  Gastaldi  has  further  placed  at  my  disposal  a  cal- 
Tuia  in  the  Valentino  museum,  which  was  found  near  Mezzara  Corti 
is  the  diluvium  of  the  Po,  at  a  depth  of  7  milra  3  decimitra,  in  a  bed 
in  which,  3  miht*  deeper,  a  splendid  skull  of  the  megaceros  was  met 
with.  The  above  comparatively  email  and  delicate  head  belongs  to 
the  Ligurian  type  as  distinguished  by  Niccolucoi,  and  is  characterised 
bv  a  transverse  depression  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vertex.  The 
cnmium  of  Mezzana  Corti  presents  the  following  proportions : — 
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Greateet  length  176 

breadth 142    (Not  quite  certain,  on  acoonat  of 

Proportionoftbetvomeasiirerote.  100;SI>4     imperfect  state  of  ono  Hide.) 

Frontal  breadth 100 

Frontal  aro  128 

Sagittal  Butore    122 

Occipital  arc 114 

Perpendicular  circnmf^Fenoe   S6i 

These  measurements  agree  exactly  with  the  average  computed  bj 
me  fVom  four  Liguri&n  skulls. 

I  must  finally  add,  that  the  hope  expressed  above  of  further  artistic 
finds  of  the  reindeer  period  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  discoveiy  iu  the 
grotto  of  Arcy,  by  Lartet  and  Vibraye,  of  engravings  on  bones,  repre- 
senting a  hairy  long-maned  elephant,  i.e.  the  mammoth.  The  en- 
graving on  ivory,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Lartet,  ahows  so  oharacter- 
istically  all  the  characters  of  the  elephant,  as  tu  admit  of  no  doubt 
that  the  artist  who  engraved  it  must  have  taken  a  living  mammoth 
for  his  modeL 
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January  19, 1865, — M.  Broca  presents  to  the  Society  several  crania 
found  at  Maintencn,  and  in  tumuli  of  Meloi^  (Gdte-d'Or).  H.  Mar- 
tin de  Moussy  observed  that  the  extraordiuaiy  thicknees  of  oranium 
Na  3  of  Meloisy  reminded  bim  of  a  passage  in  Herodotne,  who 
relates  that  after  a  battle  of  the  Persians  with  the  Egyptians  the 
crania  of  the  latter  were  found  to  be  very  thick  compared  with  those 
of  the  Peiaiana,  which  were  thin.  Herodotus  attributes  thb  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Peruans  covered  the  head  whilst  the  Egyptians 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  bareheaded  in  the  sun. 

M.  Pruner-Bey  conaidered  this  theory  as  purely  imaginary,  as  the 
thickness  of  the  skull  depended  on  race.  The  present  Egyptians,  who 
covered  the  head,  poeaessed  crania  as  thick  as  their  ancestors,  whilst 
modem  Hindoos,  who  expose  the  head  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  Bnn, 
had  skulls  as  thin  as  tbe  Persians,  who  are  of  the  same  race. 

Mummi/leatum  of  tAe  Brain. — M.  Broca  presents  several  cerebral 

hemispheres  mummified  for  four  years,  and  hard  as  pasteboard. 

These  bnuns,  the  weight  and  volume  of  which  b  considerably  reduced, 

have  well  preserved  their  form,  and  are  more  suitable  for  the  study  of 

*  Continued  bom  No.  xni.  p.  239. 
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the  convolutions  than  &esh  bnins.  Although  the  process  might  be 
applied  to  the  whole  brain  it  is  better  to  separate  the  hemispheres 
iu  order  better  to  examine  the  internal  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  pia  mater  being  remoyed,  the  hemispherea  are  plunged  into  a 
bath  composed  of  five  parts  water  and  one  part  nitric  acid.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  the  quantity  of  acid  is  doubled  ;  the  brains  are  re- 
moved after  two  dajs  more,  when  they  are  found  to  be  sufficiently 
hard,  having  lost  about  one-fourth  of  their  weight.  They  are  then 
drained  on  rags,  which  must  be  renewed  twice  or  thrice  the  first  day. 
N'eit  day  tbey  are  sufficiently  dry,  so  as  no  longer  to  wet  the  fingers ; 
tbey  are  thm  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  on  a  board  in  a  dry  place 
In  a  temperature  of  20°  to  23°  cent  The  superficial  convolutions 
become  brown  within  five  or  six  daya  At  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  the  brains  are  sufBciently  solid  to  yield  a  sound  when  struck, 
nor  will  they  break  in  falUng.  They  should,  however,  be  exposed  to 
the  air  for  another  month,  aa  they  exhale  acid  vapours  which  stain 
the  linen  or  paper  in  which  they  are  wrapped.  This  process  of  mum- 
mifying is  exceedingly  simple,  requiring  httle  core,  and  not  attended 
with  expense.  Brains  thus  prepared  may  be  carried  about  in  the 
pocket.  They  may  be  sent  ofi*  without  careful  packing,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  study  of  the  convolutions.  M.  Broca  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  recommend  this  process  in  the  general  instructions 
about  to  be  given  to  travellers,  and  specially  to  physicians  settled 
among  foreign  races.  He  had  tried  other  procesBes  of  mummification, 
hut  all  have  the  inconvenience  of  considerably  altering  the  form  of 
the  brain. 

H.  Pnmer-Bey  presents  an  ancient  cranium  from  Sicily  sent  by  M. 
Puruari,  of  Palermo,  found  in  the  environs  of  Castelvelrand,  province 
of  Tr^iani ;  and  a  cranium  of  the  cavern  of  Larzao  (Avignon). 

M.  Bont^  compl^ned  that  his  paper  "On  the  Classification  of  the 
Aryan  Races,"  as  it  appears  in  the  SuUetim  of  1864,  had  been  dis- 
figured in  BU  extraordinary  manner,  and  that  M.  Fruner-Bey  had 
altered  some  portions  of  the  text,  and  had  omitted  several  words  which 
rendered  the  text  intelligible.  In  justifioation  of  his  aasertioD,  U. 
B(>nt£  quoted  at  length  many  passages  of  his  paper,  which  had  been 
BO  altered,  and  commented  upon  by  M.  Pruner-Bey,  and  contended 
that  his  views,  as  expressed  in  his  dissertation,  had  not  been  shaken. 

On  the  mode  hy  which  the  Ptlvit  should  b«  meatared.~-'i/i.  AIjt  said 
that  in  order  that  the  different  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  as  given  by 
•hfTerent  authors  should  be  comparable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mea- 
luremeDts  be  taken  from  identical  and  well-determined  points,  which 
liitherto  had  not  been  rigorously  pointed  out.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  rigour  exists  aa  regards  the  an tero -posterior  diameter,  called  also 
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Bacro-pnbio,  and  the  oblique  diameterB  between  the  ileo-pectmeal 
eminence  and  the  eacro-iliac  Bjmphjais.  But  it  ie  immediately  seen 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  transverse  diameter.  All  authors  say 
only  that  this  diameter  is  drawn  transverecly  between  the  inferior 
limit  of  the  internal  iliac  fossa  on  one  side  and  the  inferior  limit  of 
the  external  iliac  foasa  of  the  opposite  side.  But  thia  limit  being  a 
line  composed  of  a  number  of  indefinite  points,  the  expreasion  is  ei- 
tretnely  vogue.  In  order  properly  to  determine  the  tranaverse  dia- 
meter, it  is  necessary  to  know  the  position  of  its  eitremities  in  relation 
to  the  following  points :  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  the  ileo-pectiacul 
eminence,  the  anterior  and  inferior  iliac  spine,  and  also  the  anterior 
and  superior  iliac  spine.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  measurements 
of  transverse  diameters,  the  position  of  which  has  not  been  determined 
in  relation  to  at  least  one  of  these  four  points.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  curve  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  pubis,  the  only  means  is  to 
know  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  dmwn  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  upon  a  transverse  line  passing  through  the  ileo-pectineal  emi- 
nences. As  regards  the  an tero- posterior  diameter,  the  usual  expres- 
sion is  only  apparently  exact.  For  the  curved  line  which  limits  late- 
rally the  superior  strait,  does  not  always  join  the  superior  border  of 
the  body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  This  line  reaches  the  aacrum 
in  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the  union  of  the  lateral  masses  of 
the  two  firet  vertebne  of  this  region.  It  is  continued  upon  the  lateral 
maas  of  the  first  of  these  vertebne  ;  but  the  root  of  this  lateral  mass 
is  frequently  placed  at  some  distance  below  the  superior  border  of  the 
vertebral  body.  It  is  therefore  necessaty  to  say  whether  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  unites  the  symphysis  pubis  with  the  superior 
border  of  the  vertebral  body,  or  with  an  inferior  border,  or  with  an  in- 
termediate point  And  so  for  eveiy  oblique  diameter  parting  from  the 
Ueo-pectine&l  eminence  to  reach  the  sacro-iliac  e^mphysis,  it  is  useful 
to  designate  the  precise  point  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  throu^ 
which  it  posses,  and  to  say,  for  instance,  whether  that  is  tlie  point 
which  corresponds  with  the  suture  of  the  transverse  massea  of  the 
two  first  aaontl  vertebrte,  or  whether  it  be  some  other  point.  These 
obBervationa  are  not  appUcable  to  measurements  of  the  inferior  str&it, 
for  which  m<«t  authors  give  fixed  and  well-determined  points. 

M.  Lagneau  said  that  the  permanent  Committee  on  the  ethno- 
graphy of  France,  appointed  by  the  Anthropological  Society,  having 
met,  considered  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  enter  into  scientific 
relations  with  the  Arcbeological  and  Statistical  Societies.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  ethnography  of  France  is  now  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing  members :  for  statistics— MM.  Bondin,  Berlillen,  and  de  Ranse  ; 
for  archeeology — MM.  Bertrand,   Iiegiiay,  and  Morpain ;   for  ethno- 
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gnphy  aod  aathropology — MM.  Porter,  Broca,  P.  de  Remnsat,  and 
I^gne&u ;  for  geography — M.  Barbie  du  Bocage. 

Deacription  of  Ute  Cranium  of  an  Ancient  German,  By  M.  Schaaff- 
hausen  ;  tranBlated  by  M.  Piuaer- Bey. —This  cranium  was  found 
this  year  near  Nieder-Ingelhem,  oasociated  with  stone  weapons  and 
pottery  mostly  unbumt.  It  seems  to  beloi^  to  ancient  Germany. 
The  use  of  stone  weapons  and  implements  did  not  immediately  cease 
on  the  introduction  of  metals ;  but  continued  for  several  centuries 
after,  as  proved  by  documentary  eTidenc&  As,  aevertbeless,  Ronum 
dvilisatioD  spread  on  the  Rhine  at  an  early  period,  we  must  ascribe 
to  this  cranium  a  high  antiquity.  On  clearing  a  forest  of  firs  near  the 
ancient  bed  pi  the  Rhine,  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  preaetlt 
level,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  bank,  several  graves  were  discovered. 
Although  scarcely  any  other  bones  have  been  collected  on  account  of 
their  fragility,  this  cranium  is  nearly  complete.*  It  corresponds  to 
the  portrut  which,  according  to  the  description  of  Tacitus,  we  may 
imagine  of  the  ancient  Germans.  A  similar  discovery  made  near 
Lippitadt,  in  Westphalia,  has  been  communicated  by  me  to  the 
Society  of  the  Lower  Rliine  in  August,  1859.  This  cranium,  thou^ 
of  an  inferior  type,  has  nevertheless  nothing  of  the  ignoble.  It  pre- 
sents much  harmony  joined  with  vigour,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
beauty.  It  resembles  the  Enghls  skull,  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  discuasions.  Still  the  forehead  of  the  latter  has  a  better  con- 
formation ;  its  occipital  squama  is  more  prominent,  and  the  summit 
prewnts  a  less  ogive  form.  In  both  crania,  however,  the  projection 
of  the  parietal  protuberances  gives  to  the  occiput  a  pentagonal  form. 
The  German  cranium  has  a  length  of  1855  mm.,  and  a  breadth  of 
\2SS  mm.  That  of  Enghis  is  nearly  as  wide  and  8  ntm.  longer,  if  we 
deduct  from  the  cast  3  to  imm.  In  both  crania  the  greatest  width 
is  St  the  parietal  protubeninces.  After  giving  a  minute  description 
(^  this  skull,  M.  Schaaffhausen  draws  attention  to  certain  furrows 
nhich  are  seen  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium.  These  he 
attributed  to  the  action  of  some  acid  contained  in  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables, on  the  lime  of  the  bones.  ....  The  two  stone  utensils  found 
Id  the  grave  are  well  polished,  and,  what  is  rare,  the  atones  belong  to 
the  country.  The  small  hatchet  is  of  schist  from  the  Taunus,  whilst 
the  other  implement,  eight  inches  long,  is  made  of  a  Greywake  schist. 
One  of  its  surfaces  is  flat,  the  other  rounded,  and  one  end  forms  an 

edged  curve 

M.  Brooa  observed  that  M.  Schaaffhausen's  paper  raised  a  questioa 
vhich  he  had  long  tried  to  solve,  namely  the  origin  of  the  innumerable 

o  the  preoamption  tbat  inhamation  was  practised  b7 

la  wall  Bi  cremation. 
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superiioial  small  grooves  found  upon  bones  long  btiiied  in  the  gmL 
He  Bhowed  several  crania  &om  the  gravea  of  Cbamant  and  Moot- 
Bemy,  upon  vhieh  these  furrowB  were  veil  marked.  He  recollected 
that  about  fifteen  years  ago  an  observer,  whose  name  he  forgot, 
attributed  these  grooves  to  the  action  of  a  small  insect  He  pro- 
visionally accepted  this  explanation,  until  he  found  that  small  fik^ 
menta  of  roots  were  frequently  attached  to  some  grooves,  when  h« 
was  led,  like  M.  Schaaffhausen,  to  assume  that  the  Arrows  wen 
caused  by  the  aotion  of  the  roots.  He  had,  however,  still  doubt*  on 
^e  subject,  for  the  roots  left  no  traces  upon  the  calcareous  stonee 
found  in  the  sepulabre  of  Cbamant  along  with  the  bones.  Now,  either 
the  roots  act  on  the  bones  by  pressure,  and  then  they  should  also 
erode  and  furrow  the  sur&ce  of  the  stones,  the  hardness  of  which  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bones,  or  they  acted  chemically  by  their  acid, 
then  they  should  decompose  the  coritonate  of  free  lime  of  the  chalt 

M.  Jouvennl  observed  that  it  is  not  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
on  the  phosphate  of  lime,  that  the  acids  of  the  roots  of  vegetable* 
acted ;  many  plants,  especially  the  gramineous,  absorb  in  the  soil 
phosphoric  acid,  and  hence  acquire  the  property  of  decomposing  the 
phosphates.  The  comparison,  therefore,  of  M.  Broca  between  the 
furrowed  bones  and  the  non-furrowed  calcareous  stones  docs  not 
militate  agiunst  the  eiplanation  given  by  M.  Schaaffhausen. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  MM.  Jouvenal,  Sansen,  uid 
Broca  took  part,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Apil  6,  1865.— On  tU  Age  of  Polii/ied  Stona  in  the  Caetnu  t^  tie 
Ariige,  Pyreneei.  By  MM.  Filhol  and  Garrigou. — M.  Filhol  read  a 
memoir  on  the  above  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abetract  :— 

"Twelve  caverns  have  furnished  to  the  authors  the  matcrifds 
necessary  for  determining  the  period.  The  authors  have  successively 
Studied  the  races  of  animaJs  then  existing,  the  implements  fabricated 
of  the  bones  of  these  animals,  the  pottery,  and  the  stone  implements 
which  were  found  in  the  hearths.  With  respect  to  the  race  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  caverns,  the  authors,  adopting  the  views  of  M. 
Pruner-Bey,  the  learned  President  of  the  Society,  consider  them  a 
bntchycephalio  race,  in  whom  the  Turanian  face  predominates  over 
the  Aryan  face.  This  race  is  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Swiss  lakes.  It  must,  in  time,  have 
preceded  the  Aryan  race,  since  it  has  left  its  traces  in  the  deluviura. 
From  the  ensemble  of  the  facts,  including  the  same  fauna,  the  iden- 
tity of  habits,  industry,  and  civilisation,  the  authors  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  period  corresponds  with  the  age  of  polished  stone  and 
that  of  t^e  Swiss  lake  habitations." 

M.  Bertillon  presents  to  the  Society  a  treatise  "On  the  Mean  Du- 
ration of  Life,"  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  ifimoirvs. 
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April  20, 1865.— The  Secretoiy  read  a  letter  from  M.  de  Khanikof, 
on  the  relative  proportions  of  tbe  cranial  diamcterB,  conflmuDg  to 
wme  extent  the  reaearches  of  M.  Oaussin. 

M.  BougDu  presents  to  the  Society  a  orantum  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
period,  found  at  St  Gemum,  near  Corbeil  It  is  vety  dolichooephalio, 
sad  pneaeuts  at  the  occipital  part  a  well-marked  protuberance. 

Crania  from  Annety  (Samj/). — M.  Mortillet,  in  presenting  to  the 
Society  four  crania  from  Auneuj,  said :  "  There  existed  formerly  in 
that  city  a  convent  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara.  During  tbe 
fVencb  Revolution,  thia  convent  was  converted  into  a  manufactory. 
Some  years  since,  on  repairing  the  church,  there  were  discovered  a 
great  number  of  graves.  Happening  to  be  on  the  spot,  I  oontrived 
to  secure  ej^t  crania,  all  of  which  presented  the  brachycephalic  form. 
Seven  of  these  crania  belonged  to  auna ;  the  eighth  cranium  belonged 
to  a  male,  probably  to  the  almoner  of  the  convent.  Tbe  Convent  of 
St  Clara  was  a  retreat  for  poor  girls,  which  makes  these  crania  mOTe 
valuable,  as  they  present  the  pure  type  of  tiie  countiy,  uninfiuenccd 
by  intermixture,  which  always  more  or  less  obtains  in  the  higher 
classes.  I  have  shown  these  crania  to  our  learned  President,  M. 
Pnmer-Bey,  who  will  give  you  the  results  of  his  examination." 

U.  Pruner-Boy  accordingly  favoured  the  Society  with  a  detuled 
account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  these  four  crania,  and  their 
measuremeDts.  These  omnia,  continued  M.  Pruuer-Bey,  excepting 
No.  4,  belonged  to  aged  females ;  they  are  braohyoeph^c,  and,  for 
female  crania,  rather  voluminous.  The  whole  type  differed  consider- 
ably both  from  the  Aryan  and  the  Negro  type.  In  his  opinion,  it  re- 
presented the  Mongol  type  of  naturalists,  or  the  Turanian  of  linguists. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that  Finnish,  Lap,  and  Calmuok  cha- 
racters are  presented  in  these  crania.  .  .  .  There  now  only  remaina 
the  question.  To  what  people  belonged  this  cranial  type,  considered 
from  a  get^raphical,  historical,  and  palteontologioal  standpoint  %  With 
respect  to  the  first  two  points,  he  would  unhesitatingly  answer  that  it 
is  the  cranium  of  the  Lufttriant,  which  is  clearly  established  by  the 
researches  of  M.  Nicolucci.*  History  teaches  the  hi^  antiquity  of 
this  race,  and  anatomy  attests  the  permanenoe  of  its  type.  Piedmont, 
and  specially  Savoy,  contains  amongst  its  inhabitants  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  this  race.  If  it  be  permitted  to  establish  a  deduction 
from  cranial  characters  the  same  type  existed  also  in  France  in  remote 
times.  Such  crania  have,  in  fact,  been  discovered  by  the  Duke  de 
Luynes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uydrea  M.  Garrigou  has  found  in  the 
cavems  of  Ari^  two  faces  representing  in  tbe  nasal  parts  all  the 
exaggerations  of  this  type.     He  (M.  Pniner-Bey)  also  had  in  his  own 

*   La  Stirpe  Ligurt  en  Italia  ne  tampi  Antiehi  t  lt«d«mi,  etc.     NapoU,  1S64. 
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poaeesBiOQ  numerouB  cranial  fVngmenta  taken  from  tumuli  at  Poitou,  all 
denoting  the  eiiat^nce  of  the  same  type  by  the  side  of  the  Celtic . . . 
He  (M.  Pruner-Bey)  did  not  think  he  waa  far  out  by  assigning  this 
cranifti  type  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  polished  stone-age,  namely  to 
the  reindeer  epoch.  .  .  ,  Finally,  in  order  at  once  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ferenoe  between  the  Ligurian  and  the  Celtic  cranium,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  throw  a  glance  at  the  cranium  presented  by  M.  Roiigoa 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Savoy  crania  on  the  table  ;  there  ia 
the  Celtic  type,  and  here  the  Ligurian  type. 

M.  Alix  defended  at  great  length  the  late  Dr.  Oratiolet  against  tho 
attacks  made  upon  that  eminent  writer  by  M,  Vogt  in  his  Lecturtt  on 
Man.  In  conclusion,  he  requested  that  Buch  as  are  about  to  peniu 
the  works  of  M.  Vogt  should  not  neglect  to  read  also  the  works  of  M. 
Gratiolet,  and  then  they  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  not  only 
was  M.  Gratiolet  an  elegant  writer,  but  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  of  our  age. 

M.  de  Mortillet  observed  that  although  the  French  edition  was  pub- 
lished after  M.  Gmtiolet's  death,  it  was  ready  before  that  event  took 
place.  M.  Vogt,  before  publishing  his  work,  consulted  two  friends  its 
to  the  propriety  of  leaving  or  expunging  certain  passages  in  the  preface 
to  the  French  editioa  I,  continued  M.  Mortillet,  was  one  of  these 
two  friends,  and  we  both  expressed  our  opinion  that  M.  Vogt  need  have 
no  scruples  on  that  account.  The  blame,  if  any,  therefore,  partly  at- 
taches to  us,  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  ready  to  take  the  Fesponsibility 
for  that  advice  on  my  own  shoulders. 

May  4th,  1865, — M,  Broca  presents  to  the  Society  bones,  and 
marine  and  freshwater  shells  which  he  had  extracted  from  a  grottn 
about  two  kilomfetrcB  from  Menton  {Alpra  maritimet),  in  the  territory 
of  Ancient  Liguria.  Tliis  grotto,  Bituate  on  the  sea-shore  on  the  flank 
of  a  slope,  which  is  difficult  of  accesB,  had  already  been  explored  to  s 
considerable  extent  by  M.  Faurct.  It  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  bones,  bearing  Bome  analogy  to  the  kitchen  refuse  of  Den- 
mark. These  bones  are  split  open,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  mar- 
row. From  the  walla  was,  by  means  of  a  hammer,  detached  a  solid 
and  compact  gangue,  which  contained  OBseous  fragments  and  shells, 
also  Iragments  of  apparently  worked  flints.  M.  Broca  was  of  opinion 
that  this  grotto  served  as  a  place  of  rafiige  where  the  meals  could  be 
dispatched  in  comparative  security. 

M,  Martin  presents,  in  the  name  of  M.  Perier,  absent  from  indis- 
posttion,  1,  Head  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  ;  2,  Head  of  an  Arab,  pre- 
served by  mercury  and  solar  desiccation ;  and  3,  Fragments  of  a 
cranium  recently  found  near  the  village  Chcaay  SAzergvts,  canton 
d'Anif  (Rhone). 

i.,i  ..I  A-tOOqIc 
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M.  Pruner-Bey,  in  placing  upon  the  table  Dr.  Timrnun's  treatise 
"  On  the  two  principal  forms  of  Ancient  British  and  Gaulish  skulls," 
said,  I  ask  pennission  to  add  a  Frenoh  Uteral  translation  of  that  part 
of  the  memoir  which  intereets  ua  most,  namely,  the  craoiology  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author.  Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion,  I  purpose  recurring  to  it  when 
my  cianiometric  tables  and  miy  communication  on  the  cranial  types 
of  the  Ligurians  an  printed. 

H.  Alix  read  a  report  on  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Hermann  Wagner,  "  On 
the  measurements  of  the  sur&ce  t>f  the  cerebrum." 

On  the  pretended  A  italic  oriffin  of  Huropeatu.  By  ii.  Omalius 
d'Halloy. — The  author  asked  pennission  onoe  more  to  return  to  this 
subject,  inasmuch  as  his  opinions  had  been  partially  miHrepreaented. 
The  discussion  to  which  his  questions  gave  rise  proved  satis&ctoiy  to 
him  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  it  was  recognised,  that 
when  the  peoples  supposed  to  be  Auatic  entered  Europe,  they  found 
it  already  inhabited ;  secondly,  no  historic  documents  were  produced 
proving  the  Asiatic  origin  of  European  nations  speaking  the  so-called 
Aryan  languages,  and  that  in  favour  of  such  an  origin  there  were 
only  invoked  some  linguistic,  etymol<^cal,  and  mythical  considera- 
tions.    He  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  deciwons  of  linguists  as 

regards  the  filiation  of  languages. Had  the  ancestors  of  the 

Europeans  known  how  to  write  there  would  probably  have  been  found 
another  language  from  which  our  own  are  derived,  so  tliat  instead  of 
their  being  the  daughters  of  the  Zend,  the  granddaughters  of  the 
Vedic,  and  the  nieces  of  the  Sanscrit,  they  would  only  prove  to  be 

very  distant  relations. He  would  add  that  he  was  induced  to 

believe  that  more  probably  Europeans,  still  in  a  barbarian  state,  had 
introduced  their  language  into  Bactria,  were  they  gradually  became 
sufficiently  civilised  to  write  the  Vedas,  than  to  assume  that  civilised 
peoples  of  Bactria  had  entered  Europe  and  lost  their  civilisation  to 
such  a  d^pree  that  at  the  time  of  Taoitus  neither  the  Germans  nor 
Slavonians  knew  how  to  write.  Another  point  favourable  to  bis  view 
is  the  admission  that  the  fair  type  is  not  foreign  to  the  Aryans,  aitd 
he  considered  that  it  is  more  probable  that  this  type,  now  so  abundant 
in  Europe,  vaa  developed  there.  He  attached  little  importance  to 
etymological  and  mythical  relations,  as  the  resemblances  are  fre- 
quently forced.  He  would  also  add  that  the  absence  of  any  allusicm 
in  European  mythologies,  to  elephants  and  camels,  was  counter  to  the 
idea  of  an  Awatio  origin.  He  did  not  say,  as  he  is  represented,  that 
the  Asiatics  had  an  European  origin.  In  t^e  present  stat«  of  our 
knowledge,  we  had  no  certcun  notion  regarding  the  first  distribution  of 
peoples.     He  merely  contended  that  the  so^mlled  Aryan  language  had 
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been  imported  into  A«a  from  Europe,  which  does  not  neceaBuily 
imply  that  the  Persiana  and  Hindoos  are  of  European  origin,  just  aa 
littie  u  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  Sponiarda,  Freaoh,  tuid  the 
Wallachiane  are  of  Roman  origin  because  they  spe^  languages  im- 
ported by  the  Romans. To  be  strictly  logical,  the  name  of 

Europeans  should  be  restricted  to  peoples  <£  fair  complexion  ;  snch  a 
pretension  nould,  however,  considering  tlie  intermixtures  that  had 
taken  place,  lead  to  abeurditiea.  Anthropologioal  researoheB,  no  doubt, 
have  for  th«tr  object  to  trace  the  elemeute  which  coacnmBd  in  the 
formation  of  individuals,  but  an  ethnographical  claMification  must 
accept  conditions  as  we  find  them.  No  olassifioation  can  refuse  the 
name  of  French  to  the  French-speaking  populations  of  the  South  and 
North  of  France,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Iberian  blood  predMni- 

natea  in  the  one  and  the  Teutonic  blood  in  the  other  branch. 

As  regards  another  question,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  Erso-Kymris  are  wrongly  o^ed  Celtic;  he  believed 
that  the  Celts  were  people  with  light  luur,  who  vanqniBhed  in  the 
West  and  South  of  Europe  the  black-haired  peojOes.  In  this  h«  was 
powerfully  supported  bj  Renard  and  Holsmann,  who  Bustained  that 
the  Celts  and  Germans  were  identical.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  OseUo  and  Kymric  languages  spoken  by  the  Irish, 
Sooto^  Highlanders,  Welsh  and  Biu-Brtl/m*,  are  the  representatives 
of  langoages  formerly  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  the 
&itish  Islra.  But  there  exists  a  divet^enoe  u  r^ards  the  relations 
of  these  peoples  with  the  Celts,  and  the  natural  group  to  which  th^ 
belong. 

Ained6e  Thierry  and  his  followers  think  that  the  Celts  and  GaSls 
are  identical,  and  that  both  belong  to  the  black-haired  type,  and  the 
Kymris,  who  arrived  later,  belonged  to  the  lig^t-haipod  type.  He 
(OmaliuB  d'Haltoy),  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  botlk  the 
GaiilB  and  the  Kymris  were  black-haired,  and  that  th^  were  van> 
quished  by  the  Celts,  a  people  or  a  confederation  of  peoples  of  &ir 
complexion  who  spoke  a  Teutonic  language.  This  theoiy  aooorda 
better  witli  the  focts  and  historical  notions,  and  disposes  of  Uie  diffi- 
culty (tf  supposing  that  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  Celts  belonged  to 
a  family  now  only  feebly  represented  in  the  extreme  west  of  Buiopfc 
This  expluns,  also,  why  the  Greeks  who  knew  of  the  oonqueste  of  Uie 
Celts,  called  all  the  G^roans  by  that  name. 

That  which  has  led  to  consider  the  Kymris  as  belonging  to  the 
light-haired  type,  b  the  resemblance  of  their  name  to  that  of  Cimbri, 
a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  northern  people  who,  aBBoeiat«d  with 
Teutons,  penetrated  into  the  South  of  Europe,  whence  Uiey  were  re- 
pulsed by  Marina,  people  whom  the  Romans  subsequently  found  again 
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in  the  Ticinitf  of  the  Baltio.  Nothing,  however,  proves  that  this 
people  had  any  relations  with  the  present  KymriB,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, with  Schayes  and  other  authors,  that  it  was  a  Germanic  ttibe, 
ts  is  shown  by  their  aaaooiation  with  the  Teutons.  Speaking  of  clas- 
sification, he  would  admit  that  the  application  of  a  single  character 
leads  to  artificial  results,  and  the  eolouration  of  the  skin  is  a  fugacious 
and  varying  character;  Still,  he  would  sustain,  that  daesifications 
founded  on  the  coloitr  of  the  skin,  had  not  yielded  such  defective  re- 
sults as  the  cranial  clasaification  of  Retzius,  who  placed  the  Negroes 
in  faia  first  class  with  the  Oermans,  whilst  he  r^ected  the  Slavonians 
from  the  second  class.  No  member  of  the  Society,  he  felt  oonvinced, 
believed  that  there  obtains  a  closer  relation  between  the  Negro  and  a 
Gennan,  than  between  a  Qennan  and  a  Slavonian. 

The  most  distinctive  chanu]t«T  of  man,  concluded  M.  Omalius,  is 
his  aptitude  for  civilisation,  which  m.nBt  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  every  classification.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coloured  races 
have  never  reached  the  same  degree  of  civilisation  as  have  the  whites, 
and  that  among  the  coloured  races  the  least  apt  for  formiug  regular 
states  are  generally  the  darkest  in  completion.  It  must  not  be  lost 
N^t  of  tl^  he  spoke  m^«ly  of  aptitude  for  oirilisation  and  not  of 
the  ttaU  of  civilisation,  which  ate  two  different  things,  the  one  being 
a  natural  character,  resulting  from  organisation,  the  second  resulting 
from  social  relations. 

U.  Li^tard  said  that  a  complete  reply  to  the  interesting  paper  read 
by  H.  Omalins  d'HaJtoy  would  be  to  re-open  a  diBcusaion,  which  waa 
foreign  to  his  intention ;  he  would,  therefore,  oonfine  himself  to  answer 
a  few  arguments  drawn  by  the  honourable  member  from  the  variations 
in  the  opinions  of  scholars  relative  to  the  classification  and  filiation  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  And  first,  as  regards  the  Sanscrit; 
No  one  now  maintains  that  it  is  the  mother  language  of  Indo- 
European  idioms.  This  idea  is  a  popular  error ;  the  philologist  knows 
that  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  ore  branches  be- 
longing to  a  common  trunk.  But  what  is  this  oonunon  trunk  1  In 
this  respect  there  is  another  error  current,  namely,  that  the  Vedio 
Sonacrit,  or  rather  the  Vedic  language  aa  it  is  called,  is  ccnaidered  as 
the  mother  of  Indc-Buropean  idioms.  The  truth  is,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tedas  is  merely  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  so  that  between 
the  hmgaage  of  the  Vedas  and  the  classical  Sanscrit  there  is  perhaps 
leas  difierence  than  between  the  French  of  RabelEus  and  that  of  Vol- 
biire.  The  primitive  language  of  the  Aryans,  the  real  ancestor  of  the 
Japhetic  language,  is  not  represented  by  any  literary  document ;  ne- 
verthekes  its  reoonstitution  by  means  of  comparative  grammar  and 
philology  is  relatively  easy,  for  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  strict  appli- 
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cation  of  a  aeries  of  phenic  lawB  now  clearly  detenniDed.  After  the 
Zend,  the  filiation  of  which  is  now  known^  we  find  in  chronologioil 
order  the  Pertian,  or  the  cuneiform  iDscriptioDB  of  PersepoliB  ;  then 
the  Pehlm,  oharaoterised  by  numeroua  expreeuooa  borrowed  from  the 
Semitic  languages;  this  luiguage  became  subsequently  more  Aryan 
in  the  Porn,  a  dialect  Tery  poor  aa  r^ards  literary  remains,  and 
which,  by  Bucceesire  degenerations,  became  modem  Perwian. 

May  ISth,  1665. — M.  A.  Bertrand  gave  an  account  of  the  reanlta 
obtuned  from  excavations  at  SeUnt-Etiennt-au-Temple,  near  Chalons, 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor.  A  cemetery  was  dis- 
oovered,  dating  back  to  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  before  oor 
era,  in  which  were  fcnmd  Etruscan  pottery,  fire-arms,  and  bronze  ob- 
jects. At  some  distance  were  discovered  about  thirty  Oallo-Roman 
graves.  The  skeletons  were  well  preserved,  and  several  crania  will  he 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 

M.  Broca,  who,  with  MM.  Bertrand  and  de  Saulcy,  had  assisted  st 
the  exoavatioQB  of  Saint-Etionne,  placed  upon  the  table  three  crania ; 
one  a  Oallo-Roman,  and  two  Gtaulish  skulls.  Hitherto,  said  M.  Broca, 
there  existed  a  vexatious  blank  in  the  anthropol<^  of  France.  Onr 
museums  and  collections  contain  a  certain  number  of  crania  (tf  the 
stone-age  and  also  of  the  bronse-age,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  study  rf 
prehistoric  types,  and  also  of  the  crania  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period. 
But,  as  regards  the  crania  of  the  GauliA  epoch,  comprised  between 
the  oommencement  of  the  iron  age  and  the  subjection  of  Gaul  by  the 
Romans,  these  were  almost  unknown,  for  the  crania  marked  Gaulish 
in  the  various  oollecti<ms  are  partly  prehistoric  or  of  an  undet«nuiDed 
period.     The  gap  may,  perhaps,  now  be  filled  up. 

A  discussion  having  taken  plaoe  as  to  the  proper  discrimination  be- 
tween the  prehistoric,  Celtic,  and  Gaulish  periods,  M.  Broca  replied 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Gaulish  period  commenced  at  the  time  when 
the  Gaulish  peoples  first  came  in  contact  with  Italian  civilisation,  and 
that  it  finished  with  Julius  Ciesar. 

M.  Nicolucci  sends  fourphotographBrepresentingtwo  ancient  crania 
of  the  Ligurian  type  with  a  manuscript  notice  translated  and  read  by 
M,  Pruner-Bey. 

The  two  crania  are  brachycephalic,  and  present  the  Ugurian  fbim, 
which  in  prehistoric  times  must  have  obtuned  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  cranium  No.  1  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  an  adult  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  No.  2  to  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  old. 
Upon  the  first  cranium  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  the  ftont&l  suture  a 
peculiarity  frequently  met  with  in  the  ancient  crania  of  the  valley  of 
the  PA.  There  is  no  trace  of  disease  or  artificial  defonnation  in  these 
two  crania.     Their  antero-superior  portion  is  well-developed,  and  the 
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Ibrehead  is  elevated  and  in  harmony  vith  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the 
ctanium.  The  cranium  of  the  man  is  ortht^nathio,  that  of  the  youth 
Blightly  pn^oathic,  a  character  very  common  both  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  Ligurian  etook.  The  bracbyoephaly  of  Na  2  is  remarkable, 
the  cephalic-iodei  reaching  92'60.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
antero-poaterior  diameter  is  in  these  crania  much  shorter  than  that 
seen  in  other  ancient  crania,  whence  M.  Nicolucci  inferred  that  their 
brachyoephaly  depended  less  on  the  extenaion  of  the  transverse  dia- 
meter than  on  the  shortening  of  the  longitudinal.  A  table  of  the 
principal  measurementB  of  these  crania  is  added. 

InOability  nf  Croif-breedt  in  the  Ovine  Species.  By  M.  Sanson. — M, 
Sanson  said  that  he  had  often  advanced  that  croBB-breeds  had  no  fixity, 
and  after  several  generations  neceasarily  returned  to  either  of  the 
primitive  types  which  co-operated  in  forming  them.  He  now  had  the 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  Society  aquarells  painted  &om  nature  re- 
presenting a  certain  number  of  individuals  just  exhibited  at  the  Agri- 
cultural meeting  of  Versailles,  Four  of  these  animals  are  "  Dishlay- 
Merinos."  They  consequently  belong  to  a  pretended  fixed  cross-breed, 
and  are  descended  from  several  generations,  the  results  of  orossing 
between  Merino  ewes  and  the  Ei^liah  ram  of  Dishley.  A  single  glance 
at  the  drawings  shows  at  once  that  two  of  these  individuals  have  re- 
turned to  the  Merino  type.  The  other  two  have  returned  to  the 
Dishley  type.  .  .  .  These  &ots,  he  submitted,  were  of  importance  also 
to  anthropology,  as  they  may  esplfuu  many  questions  relating  to  the 
study  of  human  races. 

H.  Boujou  read  a  paper  "On  the  beds  of  the  polished  stone-age  near 
ViUeneuve  Saint  George's." 

June  lat,  1865. — On  DaUh  Crania,  by  M.  Sasse  of  Zaardam  (North 
Holland),  translated  by  M,  Pmner-Bey. — Anthropology  is  threatened 
by  an  error  which  seems  to  take  root,  relative  to  the  cranial  form  of 
the  Dutch,  which  is  deemed  to  be  essentially  doliohooephalio.  The 
cause  of  tbb  seems  to  be,  the  comparison  which  has  been  established 
between  the  Neanderthal  skull  and  that  represented  by  Blumenbach 
ss  the  dunium  of  a  real  Batavian  (Batavi  genuini). 

I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  lately  to  your  notice  the  results  of 
some  measurements  of  crania  of  North  Holland,  proving,  as  regards 
that  province  at  least,  the  allegations  to  bo  incorrect.  Moreover,  the 
cranium  delineated  by  Blumenbach  (table  Ixiii)  is  exceptional  Just  in 
those  details  which  should  establish  the  resemblance,  namely,  the 
great  prominence  of  the  superciliary  arches,  the  recession  of  the  fore- 
head, which  is  low  and  flattened.  Among  the  eighty  crania  of  North 
Holland,  there  is  only  one  presenting  a  slight  approach  to  this  form. 
In  the  photographs  I  submit,  reduced  to  one-fourtJi  of  the  natural 
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aiie,  70U  will  not  find  that  this  type  is  well  marked.  Uoreover,  my 
celebrated  teacher,  M.  Vrolik,  baa  also  published  in  his  catalogue  the 
measurement  of  five  crania  from  the  islands  of  Morken  and  Schokland,* 
and  observes  that  none  of  these  crania  resembles  the  oranium  of  the 
JBalavi  penuini  represented  bj  Bluraenbach.  For  my  part,  I  Btoutly 
enter  my  protest  agunst  the  idea  that  the  Dutch  are  generally  more 
dolichocephalic  them  other  stocks  of  Qermanio  origin,  aa  laid  doita  by 
M.  Vo^  in  his  Letaura  on  Man.  As  regards  the  other  crania,  further 
researches  are  unneoeseary. 

I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  discuBsion  in  your  Society  rela- 
tive  to  the  Celtic  question,  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world.  For  my  part  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
Holzmann  and  Acker  Strating,  that  the  Celts,  that  is  to  say  thfl 
fair-haired  Gauls,  were  nothing  but  Germans.  These  nations  cannot 
be  distinguished  except  by  language.  Moreover,  the  Celtic  language, 
especially  the  Kymrio  branch,  presents  many  points  of  contact  with 
the  low  German  (Dutch)  and  !ow  Saion.  Thus  I  find  in  Acker 
Strating,  "  Adelimg  (Mitbridates)  finds  that  in  the  Kymric  of  Wales 
neariy  half  the  words  are  low  German."  Pelletier  (Diet,  de  la  latifftu 
Brttomu)  entertains  similar  views.  Finally,  tiie  Society  for  the  lite- 
rature and  language  of  the  Netherlands  at  Leyden  poaseeees  two  voca- 
bularies by  M.  Hoefil,  on  the  concordance  of  Walloon  and  Low-Breton 
words  with  Dutch,  Low-Saxon,  and  Low-German  terms. 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  accord  of  some  Welsh  customs  with  those  of 
North  Holland.  In  the  Sevue  dts  Deux  Monda,  Feb.  15,  1865,  M. 
Esquiros  thus  describes  the  mamage  customs  of  Wales ;  The  same 
customs,  including  the  "  courting  ia  the  bed,"  existed  formerly  in  the 
Isle  of  Tessel,  under  the  name  of  "  kweesten,"  and  even  now  it  exists 
under  a  somewhat  modified  form  in  Holhmd,  north  of  Amsterdam. 
The  baptism  of  milk  and  lime,  so  dear  to  the  Welsh,  exists  also  aa  a 
custom  in  North  Holland,  if  not  generally,  at  least  in  the  fertile  poldtr* 
of  Beemeter.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls  of  houses  and  of  trees  is 
painted  white,  eto. 

It  seems  to  me  not  to  admit  of  contradiction,  that  the  Germana 
have  crossed  the  Rhine  four  or  five  centuries  before  our  era,  and  have 
more  or  lesa  subjugated  the  indigenous  black-haired  population. 

•  ObeerratioQ  by  the  translator  (Praner.  Bey).  "  M.  Sbbbs  Beeme  to  i^ora 
the  fine  treatise  of  his  conntryraan  U.  Lnbaob,  in  which  the  cranial  forms 
ai«  dearly  specified  neeordiug  to  the  pTOvincM  of  Holland.  AnthTopologists 
who  have  oompaied  tiie  Neandarthsl  ikoll  with  the  Batuvian  cntniam  of 
Blnmenbaoh,  look  upon  both  aa  eioeptionaL  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing 
that  H.  Saaae  found  nothing  like  it  among  the  eighty  modem  oiania,  pos- 
sibly Qorman,  whilst  the  two  pioceding  should  be  oonsidered  as  andent  and 
Celiac." 
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They  endeavoured  to  eatablmh  theruselTes  aa  autocrats,  or  where  they 
were  inferior  in  number  to  intenuis  with  the  natiTes  who  have  gra- 
dually absorbed  them.  These  Germana  have  imported  into  Oaul  the 
fiur  and  nomadic  element.  Had  they  been  long  fixed  in  Germany  1 
ITiia  I  venture  to  doubt.  Their  appearance  in  Gaul  waa  perhaps  only 
the  distant  echo  of  the  migratory  movements  which  commenced  in 
Asia  in  the  fourth  century  before  our  era,  down  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns.  In  Greece  I  am  inclined  to  date  the  existence  of  the  Aryan 
element  from  the  Doric  invasion.  The  primitive  population  of  Greece, 
as  regards  at  least  the  Ionian,  waa  perhaps  Semitic. 

I  finally  venture  to  suggest  that  there  exists  no  impassable  gulf 
between  ua  and  the  Seraitics  &om  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  There 
are,  properly  speaking,  but  two  letters  which  form  the  root  of  trilet' 
tered  Semitic  words,  etc  If  the  Society  wishes  it,  I  ^all  be  glad  to 
communicate  to  it  my  researches  on  this  subject. 

M.  Pruner-Bey,  in  mentioning  some  of  the  concordances  in  the 
words  pointed  out  by  M.  Sasse,  as  regards  the  Semitic  and  Aiyan 
languages,  observed  that  they  presented  nothing  new  and  were  too 
vague  to  be  of  value.  As  to  the  reductibility  of  Semitic  roots,  there 
exist  volumes  written  on  this  subject  by  Meyer,  Bunsen,  Dietrich, 
etc  All  these  linguists  have,  despite  their  talent,  failed  in  their 
attempts. 

M.  Yogt  said  that  he  had,  it  is  true,  in  his  Lecturet  cm  Man,  placed 
the  Dutch  crania  among  the  dolichocephalic,  and  that  it  was  chiefly 
on  the  opinion  of  Welcker  that  he  advanced  that  the  Dutch  were  the 
moot  dolichocephalic  people  of  £urope.  It  is  known  that  the  Island 
of  Marken  is  peopled  by  a  race  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Hol- 
land, and  which  does  not  intermix  with  the  other  races.  No  one  at 
least  will  contest  the  extreme  dolichoccphaly  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thin  part. 

M.  Lagneau ;  Marken  and  Schokland  are  two  islands  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  first  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  this  internal  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  North  Holland,  not  far  from  Monnikendam.  It  is  said 
that  it  waa  only  separated  from  the  continent  towards  the  eud  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  inhabitants,  generally  fur,  are  said  to  be 
industrious,  wearing  a  peculiar  dress,  and  reach  an  advanoed  age 
without  being  subject  to  grave  diseases  (see  Magatin  PiUore*<pi€,  p. 
137,  1864).  The  second  is  situated  east  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  opposite 
to  tlie  month  of  the  Tssel,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Over- 
Yesel.     The  chief  village  is  Middelbuurt. 

A  nikropoioffuat  Study  oti  the  Commune  (Paruh)  of  Batt  {Loire-in' 

/erieuT^,  and  t&e  Tnnoeuoumeti  of  Cotuanfftdneoas  Harriaget.     By  Dr. 

\.  Voisin.     This  paper,  vhich  is  to  be  pubUshod  in  the  Mimwn*  of 

r.i    ..I  A-tOOQIC 
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'  the  Society,  contains  the  following  conclusions : — Tho  parish  of  Bate 
is  situated  in  a  peninsula  eiuTOunded  by  rocks,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3,300,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  de- 
partment, have  little  intercourse  with  adjoining  districts.  Their  in- 
telligence is  much  developed ;  all  adults  can  read,  and  their  behaviour 
ia  excellent.  All  the  children  are  suckled  by  their  mothere.  The 
alimentation  is  good,  and  chronic  diseases  rare.  At  this  time  there 
exist  in  this  parish  forty-six  ntuons  between  relations :  five  between 
cousin-germana,  thirty-one  betn-eeu  the  issues  of  couun-gennans,  ten 
between  cousins  of  the  fourth  degree.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  marriages  between  cousins  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  d^^ee. 
The  above  forty -six  marriages  have  produced  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  children,  twenty-nine  of  whom  died  from  acute  diseases.  All  the 
rest  are  perfectly  well,  and,  like  their  parents,  of  excellent  constita- 
tion.     Two  unions  proved  sterile. 

"This  study,"  adds  the  author,  "has  convinced  him  that  consan- 
guinity is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  ofispring,  provided  the  fether 
and  the  mother  present  no  diathesis,  no  hereditary  taint,  are  of  good 
health,  and  live  in  good  hygienic  and  olimaterio  conditions.  In  such 
cases  consanguinity,  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  ofispring,  on 
the  contrary,  exalts  the  qualities,  just  as  it  would  t«nd  to  perpetuate 
defects  and  other  causes  of  degeneration." 

M.  Dally  said  that,  having  lately  sojourned  for  a  few  days  in  the 
island  of  Brehat  (Cdtes-du-Nord),  he  could,  from  what  be  saw  and 
heard,  oou6rm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Voisin. 

M.  Lagneau  then  offered  some  observations  on  the  ethnography  of 
Brehat  and  Barz,  after  which  the  meeting  a^jounted. 


Corrraponlience. 

VOGT  ON  ITALIAN  CRANIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  A  nihropologvxd  Rtmew. 

Sib, — On  my  return  from  a  voyage,  I  found  on  my  table  the  April 
□umber  of  the  AiUJtropological  Review,  containing  some  strictures 
which  concern  me ;  namely,  an  article  on  Italian  Autbropolt^  (p. 
142)  signed  J.  B.  D.,  and  a  notice  by  Dr.  H.  Wagner  (p.  248).  I  shall 
first  deal  with  the  article,  partly  written  in  the  name  of  M.  Nicoluoci. 

I  had,  as  it  appears,  the  misfortune  of  examining  some  ancient 
Italian  crania,  and  to  write  concerning  them  a  letter  to  M.  Oastaldi, 
who  asked  my  opinion  on  a  cranium  found  at  MeEsana-Corti,  in  the 
alluvium  of  ttie  Po.  Thisletterisdated  January  20, 1866,  and  relates 
to  ob«ervations  made  in  the  months  of  Octobnr,  November,  and  Dc- 
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cember.  1865,  J.  B.  D.  reproachesme  forhavingbeen  too"raah",  and 
for  having  ignored  the  labours  of  previous  observers.  Now,  sir,  I 
confess  that  I  had  no  intention  whatever  either  to  write  an  article  on 
Italian  anthropology,  or  a  treatise  on  craniologicol  researcheB  made  in 
Italy.  My  friend  Gaataldi  asked  my  opinion  on  the  jcrfuiium  of  Mez- 
lanfl-Corti,  whioh  1  gave  him,  grouiided  on  other  data,  which  I  had 
collected  in  some  other  museums.  M.  Oaataldi  then  asked  my  per- 
miamon  to  print  this  letter,  whieh  I  readQy  granted.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  my  letter  was  written  without  my  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  the  memoirs  by  Messrs.  Oarbighetti  and  Maggioraui,  whioh 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure.  But,  what  is  worse,  I  had 
written  my  letter  without  having  known  that  of  M.  Niooluoci  on  the 
crania  of  Marzabotto  and  Villanova,  dated  three  months  before,  viz., 
Sept.  15,  1865.  Respecting  this  last  letter,  I  have  to  state  that 
Count  Gozzadini  did  not  say  a  word  to  me,  when  on  the  9th  of  Dec., 
1865,  I  examined  at  his  house  these  crania.  He  even  seemed  asto- 
nished when,  after  examining  them,  I  told  him  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  crania  of  Uarzabotto  were  not  Etruscan  skulls.  As  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  previous  researches  of  M.  Nicolucci,  I  made  in- 
quiries after  him  at  Turin,  Florence,  and  Naples ;  but  no  one  could 
inform  me  of  his  whereabouts,  nor  did  any  one  tell  me  of  his  examina- 
tion of  the  crania  of  Bologna.  Certainly,  if  I  had  had  the  least  sus- 
picion that  he  was  occupied  with  this  subject,  I  should  have  let  it 

Having  premised  this  much,  let  us  come  to  the  facts.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  26,  1866,  a  reply  to  mine,  M.  Nicolucci  takes  me  to  task 
concerning  the  Etruscan,  Ligurian,  and  Roman  crania.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  1  gave  the  measurements  of  four  crania  belon^ng  to  the 
museums  of  Florence  and  Ooettingen  (the  latter  measured  by  M.  His), 
and  of  a  fifth  found  in  the  island  of  Elba.  The  mean  cephalic  index 
of  the  first  four  is  82-^the  limits  of  variations  between  T8'9  and  87  ; 
the  index  of  the  last  is  77'1 ;  the  mean  index  of  the  five  is  80*4.  M. 
Nicolucci,  on  the  contrary,  finds,  after  the  examination  of  many  Etrus- 
can crania,  the  cephalic  index  to  be  76,  and  that  consequently  the 
type  is  sub-dohchocephalic.  M.  Nicolucci  further  says,  that  my  error 
proceeded  from  mistaking  Ligurian  crania  for  Etruscan  crania. 

I  have  since  had  the  curiosity  of  studying  the  indications  of  M. 
Nicolu<!ci  of  the  numerous  Etruscan  crania  which  he  has  examined. 
But  what  was  my  astonishment,  when  I  found  that  hitherto  M.  Nico- 
lucci has  compared  the  crania  of  Mazabotto  with  no  mora  than  five 
crania  from  Perugia,  Veie,  Tarquinia,  and  Cera,  exactly  the  same 
number  as  mine  !  Who  of  ua  two  is  right  1  It  ia  very  possible  that 
after  the  eiammation  of  hundreds  of  Etruscan  crania  (if  we  could  get 
them),  the  mean  cephalic  index  will  be  quite  different.  Have  we  not 
seen  Retuus  classing  the  Germans  as  doiichocephalous,  whilst  Welcker 
proves  that  they  are  brachycephalio  1  But  M.  Nicolucci  says  that  the 
Etruscan  crania  cited  by  me  are  not  Etrusoan.  Well,  not  being  an 
antiquary,  I  have  accepted  them  as  such  on  the  fUth  of  documents 
and  the  tickets  attached  to  them.  The  crania  of  Goettingen  were 
presented  by  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  Blumenbach.     The  crania  of 
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the  museum  at  Florence,  came  from  Volterra  and  ChiuBl  The  first 
wua  presented  by  Professor  Parlatori,  the  second  by  the  Marquis 
Strozzi.  If  these  crania  are  not  Etruscan,  so  much  the  worse ;  but 
why  take  me  to  task  i  Have  at  those  who  presented  these  craoia 
with  false  indioations.  But  I  doubt  much  whether  M.  Nicolucci 
will  undertake  Ihis  campaign  ^  these  cninia  will  therefore  remain 
Etruscan.*  M.  Nicolucci  adds,  "  M.  Vogt  also  takes  as  Etruscan 
some  crania  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Marzabetto,  near  Bologna, 
fthioh  is  equally  erroneous,  as  diose  crania  are  far  removed  &om 
them."  Now  I  eorneatly  protest  against  such  an  imputation,  and  I 
cannot  understand  how  M.  Nicolucci  could  make  it ;  for  I  distinctly 
stated  in  my  letter,  that  these  crania  in  no  way  belonged  to  the 
Etruscan  type,  and  I  placed  them  in  my  tables  among  the  crania  of 
the  Ligurian  type ;  consequently,  J.  B.  D.  veils  this  unjust  imputa- 
tion of  his  friend. 

I  range  the  crania  of  Marzabotto  among  the  Ligurian  crania,  tite 
mean  index  of  which  is  81.  M.  Nicolucci  considers  them  identical 
with  the  existing  Bolognese,  which,  according  to  him,  have  an  index 
of  78.  The  only  measureable  cranium  of  Marzabotto  (the  other  is  de- 
formed artificially)  has,  according  to  M.  Nicolucci,  an  index  of  79'6  ; 
according  to  my  computation,  80~6.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  "  Ligure"  and  "  Ombrien"  types  is  not  easy, 
and  that  a  single  cr&nium  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  especially 
as  the  absolute  length  and  width  of  the  Marzabotto  cranium  agree 
perfectly  with  the  measurements  of  Ligurian  heeds,  as  may  be  seen 
in  my  table. 

I  have,  moreover,  vainly  searched  in  the  writings  of  M.  Nicolucci 
for  the  proofe  demonstrating  that  the  crania  of  the  existing  Bologiieae 
and  of  "the  family  of  the  Umbri"  essentially  differ  from  the  Ligurian 
type  ;  and  when  I  look  upon  the  delineations  of  the  crania,  the  pho- 
tographs and  the  figiuvs  given  by  M.  Nicolucci  himself,  it  t^pears  to 
me  that  the  difference  between  Ligurians  and  Umbrians,  is  about 
equal  to  the  differences  between  "Allemands"  and  "Germaius." 

M.  Nicolucci  also  pretends  that  I  am  in  error  by  stating  "  ihat  the 
m^ority  of  existing  Italians  are  braohycephalic"  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  on  this  point,  not  having  made  the  necessary  re- 
searches. I  found  this  indicated  in  the  table  of  M.  Welcker  ( IrdcA- 
«(Aum  und  Baa  dts  tnensctUichen  Schaedelt,  p.  57),  where,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  fifteen  crania,  the  existing  Italians  are  nu^fsd 
among  the  brachyoephalic  by  the  side  of  the  Turks. 

M.  Fruner-Bey,  eher  the  examination  of  three  crania  (Afim.  dt  la 
Soc.  d'AnihropologU  dt  Paris,  vol.  ii,  p.  432),  gives  them  an  index  of 
76'6,  and  places  them  among  the  dolichocephali  between  the  Scandi- 
navians and  the  ancient  Komans,  the  former  having  the  same  index, 
and  the  latter  an  index  of  77.     Who  is  right,  M.  Welcker  who  has 

■  Here  la  the  cop7  of  the  ori^nal  tickets  in  the  muaeam  of  Florenoe : — 
No.  1.  "  Uomo  gapieoB.  Lin.  Bazza  etniaca  o  RsBntia  antictu  Bepolchri 

etniMbi.  ChinHi.  Dome  del  Mia.  Smnii  1861." 

No.  2.  "  Teatft  di  antioo  etroaco  del  Sepolcbri  antjobl  di  Volterra.     Dono 

del  Prof.  Partatore." 


measured  fifteen  crania,  or  M.  Pmner-Bey  who  has  only  measured 
three  cranial  Whilst  waiting  for  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  cra- 
niology  of  the  moderti  Italians,  which  M.  Nicolucci  will  perhaps  some 
day  fsYour  us  with,  I  may  I  trust  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  aaaertion 
of  M.  Weloker. 

Finally,  it  is  the  Roman  cranium  which  has  given  rise  to  stricture. 
1  tuve  eipressod  acme  doubts,  nothing  more.  Blessed  are  those  who 
believe  1  At  Florence  I  was  shown  a  brachycephalic  head,  and  told 
that  it  was  a  Roman  ekull.  The  crania  of  Pompeii  appeared  to  me  (I 
could  not  examine  them  iu  detail)  brachycephalic.  The  cranium  of 
AlejiiB  at  Gufettingeu  is  eminently  dolichocephalic  (indei,  72) ;  those 
of  the  crania  Britanuica  (4)  are  leas  so  (index,  74)  ;  thoae  of  M. 
Pniner-Bey  (loc  cii.,  two  in  number)  are  stiJl  less  so  (index,  77).  I 
think  that  doubts  are  the  more  permiasible  as  the  Romans  were 
generally  in  the  habit  of  burning  their  dead,  and  that  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  cited,  as,  for  inatance,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  regards 
the  family  of  the  Scipica.  M.  Nicolucci  says  that  I  am  mistaken  in 
believing  "  that  the  crania  of  Pompeii  may  furnish  the  type  of  the 
Komau  cranium ;"  I  willingly  suliniit  to  be  condemned  on  this  point. 
Hitherto  I  was  of  opinion  that  Pompeii  was  very  Roman ;  if  I  err,  I 
err,  at  least,  in  good  company. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  In  a  recent  treatise  by  M.  Nicolucci 
{Sttila  Stirpe  Sapigiea,  Napoli,  18S6),  a  work  which  I  have  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  which  appears  to  me  a  model  of  ethnological 
investigation,  M.  Nicolucci  says  expressly  (p.  26) ; — "  Non  tacero  che 
fra  i  Utchi  greet  antieki,  come  fra  i  modemi,  hatrvtae  di  quelli  n 
diitittffuone  per  la  forma  brachicefala."  According  to  M.  Nicolucci  the 
biachycephaho  form  predominates  in  the  ancient  Greeks  north  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  dolichocephalic  form  in  the  south.  Is  it  then  im- 
possible that  the  ancient  Romans  should  have  had  two  forms,  as  had 
the  ancient  Greeks  t 

The  brachycephaliu  Greeks  were,  according  to  M.  Nicolucci,  "bar- 
bari ;"  but  what  were  the  Romans  at  first  t  Nothing  but  a  gathering 
of  all  sorts,  and  at  a  later  period  a  constantly  increasing  agglomera- 
tion of  all  possible  types.  I  should  have  Uked  to  submit  to  J.  B.  D. 
the  documents  in  support  of  my  opinion  ;  but  not  knowing  the  address 
of  the  writer,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  outlines  of  the  crania  taken  by 
the  apparatus  of  Lucae  on  the  objects.  I  have  added  to  these  drawings 
of  natural  size  drawings  of  two  figures  of  Ligurian  crania  given  by  M. 
Nicolucci  himself  in  his  memoir  entitled  Popolanoni  dell'  Italia  ne 
tempi  anttttoriei,  published  in  1863  in  the  first  volume  of  the  A.cles  de 
fAcademie  de  Xapla,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  a  third  drawing 
of  the  contours  of  a  fine  photi^raph  of  the  cranium  of  Mazabotto, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  same  size.  I  think  that  the  comparison  of  these 
three  little  figures,  cannot  but  show  the  near  resemblance  of  their 
forms.  The  other  drawings  are  designed  as  in  my  letter  to  M. 
GastaldL 

I  now  come  to  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Hermann  Wagner.  I  admit 
having  committed  an  error  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  text  in  the 
comparison  of  the  occipital  lobe.    I  am,  however,  glad  having  done  so. 
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for  it  procured  us  on  autobiography  of  the  profeaBor  of  natural  hiutorf 
at  the  college  of  Gotha,  of  which  otherwiBe  we  raigbt  have  beeo 
deprived.  But,  aa  regards  Uie  &ct,  for  which  I  criticised  the  elder 
Wagner,  I  am  perfectly  right.  It  even  results  from  the  measurcmeiita 
of  IL  Wagner  the  younger,  that  the  occipital  lobe  in  the  brain  of  apes 
is  of  the  same  relative  size  aa  in  man.  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
sending  to  the  Society,  aa  well  aa  to  acme  of  ita  memben,  my  memoir 
Sur  la  mieroeephales  ou  homma-nnget,  which  has  joat  appBM«d  in  the 
memoiia  oHhs InstitiU  Genevoit,  toiae  1867,  and  refer  such  aa  take  an 
iutereet  in  thia  queation  to  page  153,  and  following  pages  of  this 
memoir,  where  the  whole  question  is  treated  at  length,  Aid  where  my 
assertions  are  supported  by  measurements  taken  on  a  certain  quantity 
of  casts  of  the  brains  of  men,  microcephaU,  and  of  apes. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Geneva,  May  17,  1867.  C.  VoGT. 

The  foUowing  letter  to  Robert  Bruoe,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Beception  of  Anthropologists  at  Dimdee,  teUs  its  own 
tale:— 

My  dear  Sir,— I  have  duly  received  the  intiroatiou  that  you  have 
kindly  undertaken  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  a  Committee  for  co- 
operating with  anthropclogiats  during  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Britiah  Aasociation  at  Dundee.  I  have  communicated  this  gratifying 
announcement  to  some  of  my  colleagues  who  purpose  attending,  and 
they  have  all  expreBsed  their  appreciation  of  your  sympathy  with 
their  labours.  We  have  no  right  to  anticipate  difficulties,  but  at  the 
same  time  Eire  fully  alive  to  the  important  aervicea,  which,  in  case  of 
need,  you  might  render  to  us. 

Personally  I  hail  with  the  greateat  pleasure  the  formation  of  yoor 
Conuuittee,  and  feel  sure  that  our  friends  and  fellow- workers,  to 
whom  I  shall  not  fiul  to  communicate  your  good  intentions  towards 
us,  will  look  forward  to  their  visit  to  Dundee  if  only  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  such  kind  friends  and  sympathisers  in  all  our  labours 
and  struggles.  I  will  duly  inform  you  of  our  arrival  at  Dundee, 
which  will  be,  I  expect,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  September,  bo  fso-  as 
we  can  now  foresee  ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  at  such  time  and 
place  aa  may  be  agreeable  to  you. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  your  Com- 
mittee ahould  confine  their  efforts  aolely  to  bringing  together  such 
men  as  syropathiae  with  our  work  and  are  desirous  to  extend  the  right 
band  of  fellowship  to  us ;  and  that  they  should  in  no  way  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  Intimate  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Although,  I  am  ^ad  to  say,  we  anticipate  no  difSculties  at  the 
present,  we  ahall  all  look  forward  to  our  visit  with  increased  pleasure 
from  the  knowledge  that  warm  fiiends  and  allies  await  us,  ready  if 
Deoesaary  to  do  battle  under  our  banner. 

Believe  me;  my  dear  Sir,  very  faith&lly  yours, 

Javeb  Hunt: 
Angnat  8,  1867. 
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Wb  nndetaUod  that  C.  Carter  Bloke,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  etc,  late  Librarian  and 
Coiator  to  the  Autbropologioal  Society  of  London,  and  who  is  veil  knom  as 
oa  having  been  intimatel;  connected  with  that  Society  from  ita  commenoe- 
ment,  has  accepted  an  appointment  in  connection  with  the  mines  in  Nicaragna, 
andwiUsailearlyin  September  for  his  destination.  Mr.  Blabe  maybe  congro- 
tiilat«d  on  the  wide  field  thna  open  to  him  for  personal  scientific  research; 
and  bis  fellow  anthropolo^te  will  no  doubt  receive  valuable  communica- 
tions from  him  relatire  to  the  native  and  mixed  inhabitants  of  the  spot  he 
is  aboDt  to  visit,  as  well  as  other  allied  olgects  of  anthropological  interest, 
upon  which  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  original  obeeivatioua 
in  Ilia  new  sphere  of  dnty.  Ur.  Blake  was,  we  anderetand,  recently  elected 
an  Honoraiy  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  in  coosideta- 
tion  of  bis  zeal  and  services  to  anthropological  science. 

B&ocA  ON  Anth&ofoumt.  —  The  conclusion  of  Iff.  Biooa's  admirable 
urticle  we  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  in  onr  next  issue. 

Sib  "WraiaiK  Lawrbnch  and  Db.  Nott. — Onr  readers  will  leam  with 
deep  regret  the  death  of  tliese  distinguished  anthropologists.  At  tlie  anniver. 
eary  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  we  believe  that  lloga  will  be  ptonounoed 
on  their  memory. 

ANTBiKipoLoaicAi.  SociETT  01  Sfain. — We  regret  to  have  to  annoimoa 
tb»t  the  disturbed  state  of  politics  in  Spain  continues  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing of  tbis  Society.  Iff.  Dclgado  Jugo  still,  however,  acts  wilh  great  seal 
asSecretaiy. 

Foundation  ov  a  Musiuii  or  Amebican   Abchjeoloot  and  Bthno- 

flBAFHT,   IN     CONHBCTION    WITE    HABVABD    TjNrVBBSTTT,    IH    TBB    CrTt    OT 

Caicbkidoi,  Massachusettb. — The  munificent  Mr.  George  Peabody,  who 
has  presented  snch  very  liberal  endowments  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  bad  with  equal  generosity  oontribnted  to  the  promotion  of  science  in 
his  own  land.  He  has  given  160,000  doUois  to  Found  and  to  maintain  a 
Hoaeum  of  the  Axchsology  and  Ethnography  of  America.  This  ie  excellent 
news  in  &TOQr  of  anthropological  science.  We  r^oice  to  bear  that  the  dis- 
tragnisbed  Profeesor  of  Anatomy  of  Harvard  UnireiBity,  Dr.  Je&ies  Wy- 
nuui,  is  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  this  new  foundation,  and  is 
already  actively  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  the  new  musenm.  He 
has  lately  been  in  Florida,  making  explorations  in  the  moonds  for  crania, 
antiqnitiee,  etc.  It  is  said  that  Ur.  E.  O.  Sqnier  has  oontribated  to  the 
moAaiua  the  great  collection  of  ancient  Femvian  skoUs  made  by  him  in  his 
reeeiit  rewMohes  in  Pern. 

DiBCOTKBT  or  Anciint  Hdkan  Bbkains  in  CALiFOBinA.— a  human 
■kail  hae  been  discovered  in  the  pleistocene  of  California,  in  a  table  moon- 
tain,  under  grarel,  volcanic  ashes,  and  lava,  along  with  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon,  extinct  horse,  tapir,  riiinoceroe,  etc.  It  is  expected  the  cranium, 
will  be  sent  to  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sdencea  of  Philadelphia. 
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pHOTOOBApHa  Of  Hdiun  RiCBS. — A.  eommittee  of  tbe  above  AcadenT 
has  been  appointed  to  obtain  photographs  of  North  American  Indiana, 
Kegroea,  and  other  races.  Such  olq'ectB  an  of  the  higbe«t  interest  and 
TBlae,  if  tbeir  permanenoy  can  be  secured ;  hat  thej  can  never  snpecaede 
acciuate  and  tmtbinllf  ezecated  coloitred  drawings. 

CATALOam     OF     A    BueSIAN    COLI-KCTION    OF    FOPB    HUNDKID    HHICAN 

Sedils. — The  Anthropological  Section  of  the  Soci£U  dee  Amis  de  la  Natnre, 
which  JB  in  Immediate  connection  with  the  nniTersitr  of  Uoeoow,  has  in  the 
press  a  catalogne  of  its  collection  of  crania,  which  extend  to  foor  hundred 
in  nnmbec.    We  believe  it  is  nearly  read;. 

Professor  Pott,  of  Halle,  is  about  to  pnblisb  toL  i  of  his  Dictionai;  of  the 
Badicale  of  the  Indo-Qerman  lian^Bgs  {Wuntl-WSrterbiKh  dor  Indo-Qtr- 
manisehen  SpriMhe),  which  will  contain  all  the  class  of  roots  which  terminate 
in  Towels.  It  will  he  hardlj  possible  to  OTerrate  the  importance  of  this  long- 
eipected  work  to  all  students  of  langoaga ;  for  no  diotiotuuy  of  reference  to 
the  ultimate  Aryan  BOnrce  of  the  words  of  Indo-European  languages  in 
general  exists,  nor  has  any  philologist  ever  lived  of  greater  competence  to 
carry  out  this  immense  undertaking. 

Dr.  Adolph  Baatian,  the  anthropologist  and  traveller,  author  of  "  Han  in 
Hiatoty  (Der  Meruth  in  der  OachichU),  etc ,  is  at  present  delivering  lec- 
tures on  Ethnography  at  Berlin. 

Noncis  have  appeared  in  the  art  criticisms  of  nearly  all  Ute  leading 
jonmala  highly  commendatory  of  Mr,  Tweedie's  preeentation  portrait  of  the 
Founder  and  late  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  James  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  F.8.A.,  etc.  The  portrait  is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Manoherter 
Exhibition. 

M.  Dtr  NorsB  has  been  making  some  interesting  discoveries  in  the  nortb 
of  Ireland.  He  has  found  numerous  worked  flints  in  the  nndistnrbed  drift 
sand  and  gravel  of  Kilroot,  near  Carrickfergus.  In  the  space  of  sixty  yards 
of  gravel  cutting  he  extracted  twenty-seven  of  these  implements,  with  a 
sharpened  bone  of  a  bird  and  a  Sake  of  a  manunal'a  bone.  He  is  prqiarisg 
a  notioe  of  this  for  the  Qeological  Society  of  Dublin. 

Bkpokk  commencing  the  completion  of  his  Pnnctpt«i  of  PiycMosy,  Ur. 
Spencer  proposes  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  Firsl  PrincipUt.  The  re- 
organisation and  fWther  development  of  that  work  will  occupy  sevenJ 
months.  Probably,  therefore,  it  will  be  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  befbre 
the  first  number  of  the  Fnnciplei  of  FtycKolojy  is  issued.  We  trust  Ifr. 
Spencer  will  remove  the  objectionable  features  from  his  principles,  and  thus 
enable  the  work  to  be  accepted  by  men  of  science. 

Anthbopoloot  in  tbx  Islk  of  Uait. — Tha  Itana  Society. — May  7th,  1867. 
Dr.  Oliver  showed  the  &ontal  bone  of  a  skull  of  a  large  man,  which  bad  been 
taken  from  the  tumulus  on  the  Ballacroak  estate  in  the  parish  of  Malew. 
He  observed  that  there  had  been  several  of  those  remarkable  skulls  found, 
thus  showing  that  there  were  some  very  large  men  at  one  period  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  His  Excellency  :  A  race  of  giants !  The  skull  was  then  handed 
round  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  His  Excellency ;  How  much  lai^er 
would  that  be  than  the  ordinary  head  now  9  Dr.  Thomson :  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  much  more  than  the  average.  Dr.  Oliver  said  it  was  a  very  thick 
head.    Mr.  Laughton  ;  They  were  all  thick  heads  in  those  days ! — (laughter). 
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Hia  HxeeOeatj :  It  wu  a  reiy  flat  head.  Di.  Oliver  said  it  wae  impoBaible 
to  reinoT«  the  whole  skull,  it  waa  io  moh  a  state  of  deoompoeition.  Dr.  Oliver 
obaerred  thftt  there  were  two  tnmnli  in  one  field,  showing  different  states  of 
burials — the  one  Chxistian  and  the  other  Pagan.  The  larger  tumuli  con- 
tainod  a  quantity  of  oaloined  bones,  of  both  men,  women,  and  children, 
q>eoimenB  of  which  he  prodnced ;  also  atone  implements  of  war,  inolading  a 
naol  of  white  qoarta,  speor-head,  fiint,  and  a  «er;  perfectly  formed  stone 
celt.  The  tnmalnB  was  fift;-one  feet  long  and  nine  feet  high.  The  stone 
cluunber  wae  perftot  in  its  formation,  the  lid,  which  wm  of  gnoita,  weighii^ 
between  twoand  thiee  tons.  Thewholeofthejoininga  of  the  atone  chamber 
were  puddled  with  clay,  and  excluded  all  moisture,  so  that  t^e  intorioi  was 
perfbotly  dry.  He  also  exhibited  part  of  a  vase  from  a  caim  on  Arohallagan, 
which  waa  found  filled  with  calcined  bones.  There  were  two  of  them  in  the 
one  oaim,  enclosed  in  a  kiatvaen.  He  also  showed  drawings  of  St.  Lake's 
Chapel,  and  bnrial-groand  of  the  Danish  Kings  Cronb-na-Irej-Lhaa,  the 
Manx  Cabbal  of  the  flfUi  oentury,  the  Eeeil  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the 
Treen  Chnioh  of  the  eighth  centurj,  also  drawings  the  old  chnrchee  of  Kirk 
Biaddan,  Kirk  Qerman,  Kirk  Uarown,  Kirk  Ualew,  and  Kirk  Conohan. 

Nkw  Sours  Willie  ExHinmoK  CouiissiaN. — Acting  npon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Pnifeaaor  Owen,  the  Australian  Commiasioners  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867  declared  their  intention  to  have  the  fossil  flora  and  feuna  of 
Anatralia  represented  there  aa  extonaiTcly  aa  possible.  With  thia  riew  they 
were  deoiroua  of  having  the  OBseona  breccia  of  the  Wellington  caves,  and 
thooe  caves  generally  oareAally  examined  under  the  saperintendenoe  of  a 
gentleman  of  adequate  scientific  knowledge.  Ur.  Gerard  EreffC  accordingly 
examined  the  caves,  and  although  there  for  but  a  very  few  days,  mode  an  in- 
tereating  ooUeotion  of  fossils.  Of  these,  no  leas  than  13S3  specimens  have  been 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  They  were  oarefiilly  daesifled  and  assorted  by 
that  gentleman,  and  are  portioulaiised  and  described  by  him  in  an  appendix 
attached  to  the  New  Sooth  Wales  Catalogoe.  One,  No.  216,  la  a  portion  of 
bone  not  unlike  that  of  man  in  stmeture ;  and  two,  Nos.  266  and  S67,  are 
Btatad  to  be  the  "posterior  part  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  not  unlike  the 
same  bone  in  man."  Hr.  A.  O.  De  Oyulay,  Seoretaiy  to  the  Commissioners, 
stat«B  that  no  fossil  remains,  however,  have  yet  been  fonnd  in  those  oaves 
which  can  he  declared  to  be  btunon.  Bot  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Paikes 
wiU  act  on  Professor  Owen's  suggestion.  It  is  highly  desirable  for  the  canse 
of  science  that  those  oavea  should  he  thoroughly  examined.  They  might 
serve  to  solve  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  di^,  namely,  the  axiatenoe  of 
the  remains  of  man  in  a  foesil  stato. 

Db.  JmjTTS  Sosriacz,  a  Hungarian  gentleman  of  private  fortune,  and 
one  of  the  most  rising  anthropologists  of  Europe,  whose  work,  published  in 
English,  On  the  Faihtra  of  QeologieaX  AUampU  in  Orettt,  received  a  &voar- 
able  reception  from  the  scientific  world  in  1862,  hoe  ag^ain  visited  England 
this  aeason  in  order  to  publish  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  He  has  at 
the  same  been  collecting  the  moat  recently  acquired  facte  in  relation  to  the 
temperature  of  Engliah  and  American  mines  with  the  view  of  bringing  them 
forward  in  hia  forthcoming  extensive  work  on  Inttmal  Heal,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  to  be  read  at  Dundee.  Since  the  year  1862,  when  Dr.  }nlins 
Schvarcz's  onthropoli^cal  and  geologico-histericol  works  were  for  the  first 
time  introduced  to  the  EnglishpubUc,  bohas  beau  continuing  bis  researohea 
into  theoretical  geology,  more  particolarly  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  ii 
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tenul  hMt,  and  Itu  likawiM  paid  nrach  attentioii  to  and  Mithmpologicii 
snigecta  M  the  thecuy  of  prograasiTe  dsTslopment,  the  too-gaognphf  of  Uio 
different  geological  pmioda,  huniBii  fosnls,  end  the  higheet  tzaoea  of  the 
liiitaricsl  uttiqoitj  of  hnman  races.  At  the  some  time  he  haa  been  KstiTely 
engaged  in  sopporting  the  oanse  of  popular  ednoation  in  Hnngaij,  and  h>s 
collected  at  hia  private  expense  entirel;  new  tahlea  of  school  etatietiaB  of 
HongaiT,  being  the  meet  complete  and  detailed  work  of  the  kind  in  Cenbal 
Enrope.  Dr.  Schvarcz  has,  in  addition  to  these  scientifio  and  patriotio 
lahonra,  founded  a  national  aaeooiation  for  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  HnugaiT,  and  haa  hroaght  out,  besides  a  mas*  of  smaller  wotka  oa 
edncatioual  sntfjects,  a  Uffge  qnarto  volome  entitled,  Bditealional  B^orm  at 
a  Political  Nteaniy  >»  Hungary,  a  work  which  is  ranked  hj  Hnngarian  men  of 
Boienoe  as  one  of  the  monumental  prodaotionB  of  Hnngorian  literatnTe ;  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  great  inflaence  it  has  already  eieroiaed  and  continnea 
to  eieTDiae  on  the  consolidation  of  the  progteea  party  in  Enngaiy,  but  alao 
with  regaid  to  its  form,  compoailioD,  and  style.  Dr.  SchTarcs,  animated  by 
the  deeire  to  emulate,  with  regard  to  the  intelleotoal  development  of  bis 
coontrymen,  the  work  already  accomplished  for  their  material  int^ests  bj 
the  late  Connt  Szechenyi,  ia  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  the  people  aa  well 
aa  by  the  literati,  as  amongst  the  chief  snpporten  of  the  national  party, 
although  still  a  yonng  man.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Schvarcz  in  relation  to  hia 
views  on  national  progrees  in  civilisation  will  be  read  at  Dundee  befoi«  the 
British  Assooiation.  His  other  paper,  on  "  Internal  Heat,"  may  be  expected 
to  have  great  intareat  for  geologists,  as  it  promises  to  supplant  the  whole 
geological  doctrine  of  a  central  fire  by  an  entirely  new  argument  which  we 
must  not  forestall.  These  views,  if  substantiated,  cannot  fail  to  bear  in  an 
important  manner  on  various  anthropological  theories.  We  shall  commu- 
nicate at  a  later  date  the  results  which  Dr.  Schvarci  has  obtained  in  his 
researches  into  theoretical  anthropology,  a  part  of  which  he  has  already 
oommunioated  to  the  Hongarian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pestb. 

OzroBD  Antebopoloqical  Sociktt. — We  announce  with  pleaaore  the 
formation  of  a  yonng  and  vigorous  aooiety  for  the  promotion  of  our  scienoe 
vhich  baa  been  established  at  Oxford.  Quietly  ae  this  little  sotaet;  haa 
arisen,  and  unostentatiously  as  it  holds  on  ita  course — being  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  younger  membere  of  the  university  ^hoae  taata  has 
led  them  in  a  scientific  direction — the  sut^oined  list  of  papers  read  will 
appear  highly  creditable.  A  paper  contributed  by  a  member  of  this  eociety 
ia  prevented  only  by  want  of  space  from  appearing  in  our  present  number, 
but  we  hope  to  present  it  to  our  readers  on  a  fntnro  occasion.  The  following 
notice  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  Otfori  Anthropologieal  Satiety . — A  society  has  been  founded  in  Odbrd 
for  the  furtherance  of  anthropological  objects.  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Mr.  B. 
Bobinson,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Sharp  having  been  successively  elected  Presidents. 
Since  the  flrat  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  Term 
for  1S66,  the  following  papers  have  been  read ;  '  The  Influence  of  Wycliflam 
on  the  National  Development,'  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Tut ;  'Comparative  Hytfao- 
)ogy,'  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Snyce ;  '  The  Science  of  History,"  by  Mr,  A.  C.  Hami]> 
ton ;  '  Poetry,'  by  Mr.  W,  Danks ;  '  Conneiion  between  the  Bevolutions  of 
the  Moral  and  the  Physical  World,'  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce;  'Education,  XA- 
«imt  and  Modem,'  by  Mr.  E.  Robinson i  'Law  and  Equity,'  by  Mr.  J.  W, 
Browne;  '  FendaliBm,'  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Tait;  'The  Relations  of  Woman  to 
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Kkd,'  hj  Mr,  C.  Ctiarcliill;  'The  Fnnctioiu  of  the  Bnin,'  hyJSi.  H.a. 
Sharp ;  '  Comp«riaon  of  the  English  BebelUon  and  the  E^enoh  Berolntion,' 
hj  Mi.  J.  Oreenwell ;  '  Th«  Ph«Domeiw  of  Sleep,'  hj  Mr.  C.  Babington  j 
■  Gieek  CiTilisatiOD,'  by  Ht.  A.  H.  Sftyoe  j  '  OoTenunent,'  hj  Hr.  H.  Biam- 
ley ;  '  The  Frinciplea  of  War,'  hj  Mr.  W.  Morris ;  ■  Coloidaaldon,'  bj  Hr.  J. 
Cottoa;  'Bent,'  bj  Mi.  H.  L.  Browne  j  '  Scepticum,'  by  W.  M.  Hatoht 
■The  Selation  of  Foeti?  to  Philoaopby,'  b;  Mi.  H.  C.  Jiunee,  and  '  The 
Statistics  of  Crime,'  hj  Mi.  C.  W.  Fowler.  Attention  has  also  been  dMwn 
to  the  light  hail  and  oompleziou  of  the  natives  of  Oxford  and  its  neigbboor- 
hood;  ehaiftoterifrtios  more  plainlf  mwked  than  even  in  Saxon  Somermt- 

Ajitbbopolooicaii  Sooiitt  or  LoifDoir. — The  following  appears  in  the 
last  issna  (So.  3)  of  the  ArckivfUr  Anlhropologit,  and  will  no  donbt  interest 
our  readers.  "  This  Society,  founded  in  IB^,  has,  by  praiaewortliy  perse- 
verance, not  merely  oooupled  a  plaee  by  the  side  of  the  muoh  older  Ethno- 
logical Society,  bat  has  wmng  fzosn.  the  British  Association  the  recognition 
of  anthropology  as  a  special  branch  of  science.  The  Tnmiaetioiu  extend 
over  a  latter  sphere  than  those  of  the  Paris  Society,  bnt  have  not  alw^i 
thB  incisive  oharactra  of  the  latter.  Since  last  year  there  has  been  added  to 
the  BeviaiB,  which  is  critical,  and  the  Journal  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  the  Popular  Magatin«,  having  for  its  object  the  popnlarisation 
of  anthropology.  The  London  Society  pnblishses,  like  the  Paris  Society, 
Ifnnotrt,  of  which  the  second  volnme  has  jnst  appeared.  Particularly 
praiseworUiy  is  the  care  taken  by  the  London  Society  to  publish  the  reenlta 
obt^ned  in  other  eonntrisa.  In  addition  to  regnlar  sntnmarieE  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Paris  Society,  the  London  Society  pabliahea  translations  of 
foreign  works.  Thos,  of  Eiermon  works  have  been  translated  onder  the 
anspices  of  the  Society,  —  Blnmenbach's  AnthropologUcha  Abhandlungen, 
Waitz'a  Anlhropolcgit  der  HatttrvSlker,  C.  Vogf  s  Vorlerungm  ii6ar  den  Mat- 
jchen.  At  the  third  annnal  meeting  (Jannary  3,  1866)  I^.  Hunt,  the  Pre- 
sident, delivered  an  address  on  the  definition  of  anthropology  and  the 
division  of  this  science.  He  proposed  a  new  section,  to  be  called  archaie 
anthropology.  This  part  is  to  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the  physical  his- 
tory of  man,  whilst  historioal  anthropology  should  be  confined  to  the  psy- 
chical history  of  mankind.  Besides  these.  Dr.  Hunt  alao  diatinguUhes  de- 
scriptive and  comparative  anthropolc^y.  At  the  meeting  of  February  3,  a 
pi4>er  by  a  Mr.  Pike  gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion,  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  as  Germans.  Mr.  Pike  spoke  on  the  psychical  characters  of  the 
English  pec^le.*  Mr.  Pike  rqects  the  Teatonic  descent  of  the  English 
people,  basing  his  theory  ohiefiy  on  the  fact  that  the  Germans  do  not  box. 
wlulst  boxing  is  a  mode  of  fighting  characteristically  English.  On  tbe 
other  band  he  connders  that  there  are  a  great  many  resemblances  between 
tba  ancient  Greeks  and  his  countrymen.  The  Germans  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tingniahed  by  a  sense  for  "wonder  I'  and  they  have  consequently  many 
words  eomponnd  with  *  wonder,'  for  instance,  '  wnnderschoen,'  etc.  On  the 
contrary,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  an  Englishman  wander  at  any  thing. 
The  English  are,  besides  their  great  energy,  also  distinguished  by  their 
morality.  Even  in  this  respect,  thinks  the  aothor,  the  English  reeemble 
more  the  Oreeka  than  the  Oermana  and  Frenchmen.    In  the  fine  arts,  also, 

■  Appeared  in  full  in  the  ilamoirt  of  the  Anlhropologkal  Society  of  London, 
vol.  ii,  1866,  p.  163. 
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and  even  in  miuit!,  tl>e  Oarmatu  are  nought,  aiiice  some  of  their  groatemt 
oomposera  were  Jews.  Not  much  ia  sud  of  the  EngUih  in  relktion  to  tat ; 
but  at  the  oonalaaion  attention  ia  diawn  to  the  &ct  that^  '  Whaterer  their 
Mastic  skill  may  be,  the  En^liih  are  certainly  great  lorera  of  beaaty.' 
These  qnotationa  may  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idaa  of  the  ttnthor'a  news. 
Seveial  members  spt^e  energetloally  against  an  exposition  both  unsden- 
tiflo  and  preanmptnoiu,  whilst  another  member  eipressed  the  hc^  that  the 
papoc  wodM  not  appear  in  the  publications  of  the  Society.  The  President, 
howeret,  did  not  agree  with  this  saggestion,  Mid  the  appearance  of  the 
fupvr  in  the  second  ridame  shows  that  the  opponents  had  to  giro  in.  A 
disooaaion,  vary  interesting  on  the  whole,  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
6th  of  Uarch,  on  the  reading  ol  papers  by  Measrs.  Higgins  and  Wesley, 
'  On  the  Geometric  and  Perspective  Delineations  of  the  SkuU.'  A  Mr. 
Brookes  could,  however,  not  see  any  advantage  in  any  cranial  measorA- 
menta.  At  the  meeting  of  tha  Srd  April,  five  papers  were  read  on  the  finds 
at  Caithness,  by  Cleghom,  Petrie,  Anderson,  Shearer,  and  Hunt.  We  may 
have  to  apeak  of  these  on  another  occasion." 

BiBUOo&APBT  ow  AsT«BO*OM>oicAi.  LimATCBB.— In  onr  next  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  publish  a  list  of  the  worka  and  papers  pubUabed  on  An- 
thropcdogy  in  1866. 

Tbb  SIoscow  ANTBBOPOLoaiaAi,  SociBTT. — We  hope  to  g^ve  in  onr  next 
a  reiumi  of  the  proceedinga  of  this  young  Society. 

HAiTCESBTan  AitTBBOPOLOoicAii  SooiBTT. — Ttic  pTooeedings  of  this  btaadi 
of  the  Anthropolt^ioal  Society  of  London  will,  we  believe,  appear  in  U>e 
next  iasne  of  the  Journal  of  that  Society. 

Oh  Blood  OlobuIiSS  in  Fossil  Botn. — U,  Schaafhanaen  has  recently 
communicated  to  the  Paris  Anthropol^cal  Society  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  blood  globnles  of  fossil  bones.  "  I  have  the  honoor,"  he 
writes,  "  of  commnnicating  to  you  a  very  onrions  foot,  which  I  have  found  in 
my  researches  eonoeming  the  degree  of  preservation  of  the  microsoopic  stmc- 
tnre  of  fossil  bones.  The  petrilying  Bubstanoa  is  mostly  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  Bufflcient  to  remove  it  by  hydrochloric  acid  to  see  the  lamine  of  the 
osseous  tissue  pierced  by  ramifications  of  osseous  cells  and  canals.  But  the 
moat  interesting  fact  is  the  petrifiiotion  of  the  blood  itself.  Under  the  micro- 
scope we  see  red  clots  in  the  traversed  canals,  which,  as  is  known,  serve  fi>r 
ths  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  the  osseous  tissue.  After  tha  dissolution  of 
the  petrifying  lime  by  the  add,  the  blood  corpascules  are  perceptible ;  some 
of  which  present  their  particular  form  even  the  bi-concavity.  I  first  ob- 
served this  fiict  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  human  cranial  bone  of  the 
Soman  period;  there  was  a  long  reddish  tract,  which  was  the  petrified  blood 
of  a  unus.  I  recognised  a  similar  fact  in  a  parietal  bone  belonging  to  an 
andent  cranium  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Pruner-Bey;  and  alter  miorosoopio 
examination  onr  honourable  colleagae  shared  my  opinion." 

Ax  Om^TioM  IS  TKi  Dats  or  THi  Inoas.— U.  Brooa  has  presented  to 
the  Academy  a  moat  remarkable  anatomical  preparation.  It  Is  a  akd) 
found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Inoaa,  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Cozoo.  H. 
Brooa  believes  that  the  sknll  belonged  to  an  individual  who  underwent  at 
the  same  time  a  fracture  and  a  denudation  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  curious 
part  of  it  is,  that  the  bone  shows  traces  of  having  undergone  the  operation 
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of  trephiaing.  A  circular  white  tpot  is  riaibla,  which  ihowt  neorosu  of  K 
poTtion  of  the  bone ;  and  all  aionnd  it,  the  rarifled  tiasne  haa  eridently  been 
the  seat  of  «n  oateitia.the  oommenoeoieiit  of  eliminative  action.  H.  NJlatm 
haa  szamlued  the  preparation,  and  oalenlatea  thftt  the  patient  Borrired  tho 
operaitian  about  fifteen  d»7e.  The  opening  ii  of  a  lozenge-ehftpe,  and  abont 
twelve  millimAtTa  in  diameter.  M.  Brooa  thinks  that  the  operation  waa 
perfozmed  with  a  gonge. — Briiith  Medical  Journal. 

Thb  BpBma  or  SoHumnn  un>  its  most  Axomn  TirBABiTAiTTa. — A  f^ 
years  since,  this  spring,  forming  a  small  fish-pond  with  some  troat,  and  snr- 
Tonnded  with  thleketi  of  alden,  beechei,  and  Bra,  with  a  riew  over  the 
l^ntlian  Alps  and  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  SchoBBenried,  passed  fbr  a 
pietnresqne  point  of  Upper  finabia.  As  elsewhsre,  the  Cloister  has  become 
the  site  of  a  smelting  ftimace.  A  moal  of  twenty  feet  in  depth  has  laid  dry 
the  pond  I  bnt  thia  industrial  Tandaliam,  having  broaght  to  light  a  world 
nnknown,  the  pilgrimages  of  old  times  have  been  replaoed  by  the  visits,  quite 
as  interesting,  of  a  crowd  of  savans.  On  the  border  of  the  pond,  from 
fonitaen  to  nineteen  feet  below  a  tnfiuMOOS  and  peaty  deposit,  and  above  an 
aUnviam  of  the  glacial  epoch,  lie  the  witnesses  of  those  times  ho  fiu*  remote 
from  DS.  Excavations  extended  over  twelve  sqoare  yards  of  this  mad,  have 
exposed  qnit«  a  boreal  /anna,  mingled  with  knives,  et«.,  of  flint,  and  antlers 
of  the  reindeer.  This  deposit  corresponds  exactly  with  those  discovered  three 
years  ago  by  Heeera.  Ed.  Lartet  and  Christy,  in  the  Caves  of  Lee  Eysias  and 
of  lAogeric,  in  La  Dordogue.  Some  of  the  long-bones  of  the  reindeer,  from 
tonx  to  five  faet,  repose  there  by  the  side  of  a  jaw-bone  of  a  bear,  and  create 
of  the  female  reindeer,  by  the  side  of  the  perforated  sknlls  of  the  glattou. 
It  m^  bo  seen  distinctly  that  all  these  ii.Tiimii.la  have  been  killed  by  man, 
who  haa  ntilised  them  for  food,  as  well  as  for  the  &brication  of  his  weapons 
or  utensils.  Silex  and  jasper  have  principally  aided  him  in  this  industry. 
The  greater  part  of  the  bones  bnried  belong  to  the  reindeer ;  that  domeatio 
inhabitant  of  the  north,  which  only  finds  itself  at  ease  under  seventy  degrees; 
nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  the  attempt  to  breed  them  on  the  monntains  of 
the  Oriaons  has  aaooeeded.  The  Oreenlandats  and  the  Laplandera  use  the 
milk,  the  fleah,  the  hair,  the  intestines,  the  bladder,  and,  above  all,  the 
antlers  of  the  reindeer.  They  make  of  the  last  spades,  apits,  spoons,  etc.  j 
Uie  anoient  inhabitants  of  Soabia  made  the  same  things  of  them.  The 
fragments  of  antlers  are  innumerable,  indicating  individuals  of  all  agea. 
The  antlers  are  fractured  at  their  extremities,  where  they  have  even  been 
sawed  aeroee.  The  akolls  have  all  been  opened,  sometimes  from  the  frontal, 
sometiinee  from  the  bssal  portion.  The  brain,  then,  of  the  reindeer  was  then 
a  delicacy  for  the  gonrmands  as  at  present  with  the  Samoiedee  and  Oatiaks. 
No  mark  of  a  cutting  instrument  is  ever  observed  npon  the  sknll,  but  only 
thoee  of  blows  given  with  atones,  aometimea  fiimished  with  a  handle.  Siudi 
instmmenta  often  lie  by  their  side.  Knives  of  fiint  served  to  cut  up  and  flay 
the  reindeer,  whilst  others  were  employed  to  break  all  the  long  bones,  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  marrow  from  them,  with  which  view  not  even  the  bones  of 
the  feet  were  left  whole.  Only  a  few  of  the  vertebrm  have  been  observed  to 
be  left  nnited  to{[ether.  The  effects  of  fire  are  still  visible,  aometimea  npon 
the  bones,  sometimee  upon  the  hearth-stonee ;  cinders  and  morsels  of  chor- 
cxMd  are  also  present.  The  absence  of  teeth  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  may 
infer  with  probability  that  they  were  employed  as  ornaments  or  amnlete ; 
only  fifteen  skeletons  have  afforded  teeth,  bat  half  were  the  remains  of 
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joang  animala  with  milk-wKter  so-caUed.  The  man  then  eiiatjng  knew 
not  the  nee  of  mettda,  find  lived  Ktter  the  gUdal  epoch.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  diffionltj  of  prooozing  inatmmentB  bj  meaiiB  of  flint,  we  ought  to  be 
aatoniBhed  to  find  here  together  five  or  six  hundred  epedmeiia.  They  nu? 
be  separated  into  two  prindpal  clMsea.  Some  hare  from  a  few  l^ee  to 
eereial  inches  in  length,  and  have  eecved  u  kniree,  points  of  lanoea, 
and  arrow-heads.  A  notoh  at  the  bottom  of  the  flint-Sekee  aerred  to 
attach  them  to  wooden  stems,  and  probably  the  bowala  of  the  reindeer 
were  uied  for  the  purpose.  The  amall  points  are  often  as  aharp  aa  a  lanoet, 
and  have  but  trom  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  half  a  line  in  width.  Other 
stones  have  the  form  of  aaws,  or  plane  irona.  The  worked  flints  tbne  woold 
^ipear  to  be  derived  but  in  part  from  the  white  jurosaic  limestone,  or  from 
the  granular  deposits  of  iron  of  the  Wortamburgh  or  Bavarian  Alps ;  bat 
the  greater  part  comes  from  Saiony,  from  Silesia,  from  the  north  of  Enrope, 
or  even  &om  Champagne,  which  is  difflcnlt  to  prove  exactly.  Some  red  and 
greenish  red  jaspers,  remind  ns  of  certain  secondary  or  cretaceona  beds,  of 
the  aoath  foot  of  the  Alps  (Ainergan,  etc.)  Nevertheless,  if  a  good  many 
of  these  ot^ecta  have  necessarily  been  imported,  their  conversion  into  inotm- 
ments  wm  a  local  occnpalion,  seeing-  that  the  nseleas  firagmente  of  worked 
flints  are  still  found  there.  Another  occupation  waa  that  of  converting  the 
reindeer  homa  into  pointed  inatrumenta,  into  ehovela,  awla,  apita,  pins,  flah- 
hooks,  etc.  For  that  purpose  they  detached  the  homa  from  the  skull  en- 
tirely, or  left  attaclied  to  it  a  piece  of  the  frontal  or  occipital  bones.  Thf^ 
made  oao  for  this  parpoee  of  pieces  of  qnarta,  of  dlicioos  schist,  or  of  gneiss, 
which  is  atill  found  upon  the  spot.  The  antlers  were  broken  off.  They 
cnt  out  pins  and  awls  from  the  rest  of  the  reindeer  horns.  This  weary 
labour  ia  demonatrated  by  the  remains  of  the  commencement  of  like  pro- 
cesses. For  a  half  league  around  worked  flints  are  fonnd  in  the  field.  If  it 
be  probable  that  these  ancient  inhabitants  lived  about  the  spring  of  Schna- 
sen,  end  threw  their  objecta  of  no  value  into  the  neighbouring  hoUows,  it 
eeema  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  potter's  art,  for  no  fragment  of  pottery 
is  observed  there,  although  the  dwelling  stations  of  the  ancient  Qermans 
and  Celts  always  produce  them.  Flakes  of  grit,  or  oiliceons  sohiata,  were 
probably  uaed  inatead,  which,  seeing  that  they  bear  traces  of  having  been 
in  the  Are,  may  well  have  been  employed  for  cooking  or  roasting.  Homan 
knowledge  concentrated  itself  upon  the  art  of  fobricating  utensils  for  the 
chase  and  fishing;  meanwhile  the  discovery  of  very  fine  iron  ochres,  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  already  employed  coloured  mattera,  to  embellish  the 
body  or  the  visags.  So  lemaina  ^  human  bouee  have  yet  been  discoreoed 
there. — J.  Jokbs, 

BaiTiSH  ABaoctAnoK,  Dund»».— The  Dund«t  AdutrtiMtr  of  Augnat  24th. 
aays :  "  A  oonsiderable  degree  of  alarm  haa  been,  and  ia  still,  prevalent  about 
the  Anthropological  aection  of  the  British  Association,  and  what  may  be 
said  and  done  there.  . .  .  Some  jokee,  too,  good  or  bad,  have  been  cracked  on 
the  Buttject.  Some  have  called  the  British  the  'Brutish'  Aasooiation.  One 
lady  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  she  could  not  believe  that  apee  had  been 
turned  into  men ;  hut  she  would  not  have  wondered  though  some  men,  for 
theiz  sins,  should  be  turned  into  apes  1  Under  all  thia  outside  oocbinnation 
there  runs  on,  however,  a  deeper  current  of  vague  fear,  which  we  must,  if 
posdble,  try  to  modi^,  if  not  to  check." 
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NnvEHBER  20th,  1866. 
Jamis  Host,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A.,  F.B.S.L.,  Pbhidbnt,  in  tbx  Cbus. 

The  miimteB  of  the  last  n 

The  following  list  of  ne 

Richard  Aniold,  Esq.,  M.D.,  SaTannah,  Georgia;  D.  Blelloch,  Esq., 
5,  Victoria- at.,  WestDuUBter  Abbey ;  Rev.  Wentworth  Bowyer,  Clapham ; 
George  Calvert,  Esq.,  M.RC.S.,  L.A.C.,  Staff  Surgeon,  Gambia ;  John 
CollinBon,  Esq.,  9,  ClareadoD  Gardens,  MaJda  Hill ;  H.  Augustus 
Cowper,  Esq.,  S.B.'il.  Cousul,  Puerto  Rioo,  West  Indies;  F.  Wliit- 
tock  Darby,  Eaq,,  The  Priory,  Earl's  Court,  and  New  Reform  Club, 
Jermyn  Street ;  Rev.  D.  I.  Drakeford,  -M.A.,  Soborton  Parsonnge, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants;  Frederick  Duckworth,  Esq.,  M.D.  Assist. 
Surgeon,  H.M,  Indian  Army,  Madraa ;  Dr.  W.  N.  Duggan,  Army 
Medical  Staff,  Fochabers,  Morayshire,  Scotland ;  R.  W.  Fairbank, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Villas,  Bowden,  Manchester ;  James  Fischer,  Esq., 
Shevagunga  Zemindary,  Madura  District,  Madras ;  Robert  Fischer, 
Esq.,  B.L.,  Madura,  Madraa ;  S,  Gaus,  Esq.,  Bathurat,  River  Giunbia; 
William  Gibson,  Ksq.,  jua,  Nottingham  ;  Samuel  Guppy,  Esq., 
Broodfield,  Cmwley,  Susses  ;  J,  Baker  Hopkins,  Esq.,  61,  Addison 
Road,  Kensington  ;  H.  W.  Howorth,  Esq.,  Rutland ;  W.  A. 
Haserick,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Ashton,  Mersey;  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A,, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  William  Benjamin  Leggatt, 
Esq.,  C,E.,  Chingleput,  Madras;  Alfi-ed  Lionel  Lewis,  Esq.,  45, 
Church  Boad,  De  Beanvoir  Square,  N. ;  J.  K.  Lord,  Esq.,  Elm  House, 
Denmark  Hill,  S, ;  E.  Lund,  Esq.,  M.D,,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Man- 
chester; Robert  Menzies,  Esq.,  Surgeon  R,A.,  Barrackpore  ;  P.  S. 
Montosaury  Modeliar,  Esq.,  Madraa  Modical  College,  Taujore,  Madras; 
WiUiam  Henry  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  H.M.  23rd 
R^ment,  Trichinopoly,  Madras  ;  Charles  Benjamin  Mosse,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  Rutland  House,  Carlow,  Ireland ;  Thomas  Nicholas,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  3,  Craven  Street,  Strand ;  R.  W.  Payne,  Esq.,  Old  Slea- 
ford,  Lincolnshire ;  Bamet  Phillips,  Esq,,  SavanWi,  United  States ; 
J.  Plant,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Peel  Park,  Salford,  Manchester;  Thomas 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  jun,,  Deputy  Collector,  Madraa  Presidency  ;  Dr. 
Henry  Purdon,  Clonhor  House,  Kilcock,  co.  Meath,  Ireland ;  G.  N. 
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Givjputter  Rao,  Esq.,  Vizagapatam,  Madras ;  Samuel  Rule,  Esq., 
M.D.,  AasiBtant  Surgeon,  Madura,  Madras ;  W.  U.  Scattergood,  Esq., 
49,  Great  College  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.;  Frederick  George 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Veterioaiy  Surgeon,  Ossoor,  Madras ;  W.  Theobald,  Esq., 
juu..  Superintendent  Geological  Survey,  Pegu,  Rangoon;  Comelius 
Walford,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  Little  Park,  Enfield,  N.K;  Edward  Wood, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Riclimond,  Yorkshire  ;  Andrew  Wyley,  Esq.,  21,  Baker 
Street,  Birmingham ;  Stephen YeliUiam,  Esq.,  M.D.,  10,  Taiuton Street, 
Gordon  Square. 

Annual  Sid)scriber. — The  Library  of  the  Corpomtion  of  Lond<ai, 
GuildhaU. 

Corrtgpondi'ng  Memheri. — M.  L'Abbfi  Braseeur  de  Bourbourg,  No.  7, 
Rue  d'Assas,  Paris  ;  Professor  Daa,  Christiauia,  Norway  ;  M.  Duraou, 
Namur;  M,  De  Khanikof,  Rue  de  Coudg,  Paris;  I^fessor  Rbyg, 
Christiania,  Norway. 

Local  Secrdariet. — Signor  Giglioli,  Jesso,  Japan ;  Dr.  Korcn,  Ber- 
tren,  Norway ;  Dr.  Le  Bret,  BaH^s,  Pyrenees ;  S.  Mosliug,  Esq., 
Trondhjcm,  Norway;  S.  W.  North,  Esq..  M.R.C.a,  31  Castle  Gale, 
York ;  W.  Winwood  Reade,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Buthurst,  Gambia;  William  Shipp,  Esq.,  Blandford,  Dorset; 
Dr.  S.  Stratford,  Auckland,  New  Zealand ;  W.  Theobald,  Eiq.,  jun., 
RangooD  ;  M.  A.  De  Zcltner,  Panama. 

The  followiug  list  of  presents  was  received,  and  thanks  were  vot«d 
for  the  same. 

TO   THE  MUSEUM. 

From  J.  Bainbridge  Baxter,  Esq.,.  F.A.S.L. — Disuticulated  Skull. 

From  Dr.  Ryan  Tenison,  F.A.S.L. — Skull  of  Kaffir. 

From  tho  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  (Dr.   El.  Dupont,  C'orr. 

Member  A.S.L.)  :— 

1.  Cast  of  jaw  from  the  Trou  de  la  Naulette. 

3.  Cast  of  jaw  from  the  Trou  de  Frontal. 

3.  Cast  of  nasal  bones  from  the  Trou  de  Frontal. 

4.  Calcareous  concretions  from  the  "lehm." 

From  Dr.    Pruner-Bey,  Hon,   Mem.   A.S.L. — Cast  of  jaw  from  the 

sepulture  at  Hy&^es. 
From  M.  Edouard  Lartet,  Hon.  F.A.S.L.:— 

1 .  Collection  of  bones  and  casts  of  bones,  carved  by  cave-dwellers 
in  FSrigord,  South  of  France,  and  figured  in  Christy  and 
Lartet's  Reliquue  Aquitimicce. 

2.  Flint  implements,  human  tooth  and  finger  bono,  from  Auri- 
guiic  cave. 

From  F.  ''hittendon,  Esq.: — 

1.  Four  casts  of  Negro  masks. 

2.  Skull  of  Bosjesman  from  Nomaqua  land. 

3.  Skull  of  Amatola  Kaffir. 

4.  Head  of  Mozambique  Negro  (in  spirit). 

From  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  Hon.  F.A.S.L. — Dried  brain,  illustrative  of  Dr. 

Broca's  plan  for  dessication. 
From  B.  W.  Payne,  Esq.,  F.A-S.L.— Skull  of  Kaffir. 
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From  E.  W.  Bogg,  Loo.  Seo.  A.S.L.— Two  Skulk  fnm  Britiah  Co- 
lumbia. 

From  Dr.  CoUyer,  Loc.  Sea  A.S.L. — Skull  from  Oregon. 

From  J.  R.  Gr^ioiy,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — Casts  of  extreme  f6rtia  of  bra- 
cbjoephalto  and  dolichocepbalio  crania,  with  brains  thereof 

FOB  TBB  UBBABT. 

From  J.  Fraser,  Eaq.,  F.A.S.L. — Ith,  Verauob  einer  Anthropologie. . 

Svo. 
From  the  Author. — Hodder  M.  Wbbtropp,  Esq.  F.A.S.L.     On  the 

Fanaux  de  CimetiSree  in  France.     Svo. 
From  the  Author. — Dh.  Paul  Bhoca,  Hon.  F.A.S.L.; — 

1.  Ou  Si^  de  la  Faculty  du  langage  articul6.     8to. 

2.  Celse.     8vo. 

3.  Sur  los  originea  des  Races  d'Europe.     8to. 

4.  Huit  cr&nes  de  la  Citi.     8to. 

fi.  Remarquea  sur  l'Aph£mio.     Svo, 

6.  FhotographB  of  Auetralian  skulL 
From  the  Author.— M.  PierhbGratiolet  (the  late).     Sur  la  Physi- 

(^omie  en  general     4to. 
From  the  Author.  ^M,  A.  db  Ehanieof.      Memoirea  sur  I'Ethno- 

graphie  de  la  Perse.     4to. 
From  the  Author. — T.   Edmokdstow,  Esq.,   F.A.S.L.     Etymological 

Glossary  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Dialect. 
From  the  Author. — Ret.  H.  Callaway,  Loc.  Sec  A.S.L.     Xuiser; 

Tales  of  the  Zulus.     Svo. 
From  the  Author. — Dr.  Bodichon.     Sur  lliumanit^.     Svo. 
From  the  Author, — Zeltneb.    Note  sur  les  sepulture  Indiennes  en 

ChiriqnL 
From  the  Author. — L.  Labtbt.     Poterie  primitive  de  la  vieille  Caa- 

taie.     Svo, 
From  the  Author,— Dr.  F.  C.  Webb,  F.S.A,    Teeth  in  Man  and  the 

Anthropoid  Apes.     Svo. 
From  the  Author. — Hebuanit  Weloeer.     Eraniologisohe  Uitther- 

Inngen.     4ta 
From  the  Author. — Da  Barnard  Davib,  F.S.A- : — 

1.  On  Deformations  of  the  Cranium.     8to. 

2.  Note  from  Thesaurus  Craniorum.     Svo, 

From  the  Author. — Dr.  E.  Dhpont.     Etudes  sur  trola  Cavemes  de 

la  Lesse,  etc 
Prom  the  Author. — S.  Philupb  Day,  Eaq.     Down  South,  a  narrative 

of  the  American  war. 
From  the  Author. — Chables  Dabwin,  Esq.,  F.E,S.    Origin  of  Species. 

4to.  edition. 
From  the  respective  Societies : — 

1.  PFOceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 

3.  Giomale  de  Scienze  Naturale  di  Palermo. 

3.  The  Uedico-Chirurgical    Carolina    Institute  of   Stockholm. 
Transactions. 

4.  NilsBon,  S.     Skandinavis  nordens  uiinvanare. 
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5.  Uuseam  Anatomioum  HolmienBe,  Sectio  FatLcdogica. ' 

6.  Academie  Imperiale  de  Belgique.     TransactionH. 

7.  Nova  Acta  Academue  Ciesarece  Leopoldina. 

8.  Smithsoiiiaii  Report 

9.  Report  ^Natural  Asaooiation   for    the    Promotion   of    Social 
Science. 

10.  Report  MuBeum,  Cambridge,  Massachiisetts. 

11.  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 
13.  Journal  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

From  Nictolaa  Triibner,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — Trtibner'a  American  Record. 
From  B.  Seemann,  Esq.,  V.P.A.S.L. — Men  of  Eminence  in  Science, 

Literature  and  Art.     [Portrait  of  himself.] 
From  Dr.  R.  S.  Chamock,  F.S.A. — Murray.     Handbook  for  TniTellera 

on  the  Continent. 
From  C.  Carter  Blake,  Eaq. ; — 

1.  MachiaTelli.     latoria  Fiorentina. 

2.  Guide  dea  Etrangers  dans  le  Museum,  Paris. 
From  T.  Bendyshe,  Esq.,  V.P.A.S.L.:— 

1.  Spiegel     Grammatik  der  PnrBispiBche. 

2.  C.  W.  R.  Cooke,  Esq.     Moral  gulf  between  Man  and  Brule. 

3.  J.  B.  Rose.     Metamorpfaoses  of  Ovid. 

From  Professor  Garbiguetti. — Craniologica  Ethni^rafia. 

From  Professor  Nicolucci. — Su  i  crani  di  Mazabolto  o  di  VillaDOva. 

From  Professor  Leitner. — Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of 

Useful  Knowledge. 
FromK.  R,H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A, — Anon.  Theoretical  Astronomy. 
From  J.  Gowana,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L, — Spurzheim.  Physic^omic^ System. 
From  W.  Salmon,  Esq.,  F.G.S.—  Photographs  of  Kaffirs  from  NataL 
From  Dr.  James  Hunt,  Pres.A.S.L. : — 

1.  Wonders  of  Human  Nature.     3  vols.     8vo. 

2.  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  1860-63, 

3.  Churcbill  Babington.     vrepiSov  Xo^ov  frnatptot.     Folio. 

4.  Petermann's  Geographical  Mittherlungen. 
6.  Medical  Mirror.     Complete  set 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  ; — 

Report  on  tht  AnihropoUigical  Papers  read  at  fhe  Nottingham  Iftettntf 
of  ilte  BritUh  Attodalion  for  the  Advancement  of  Scietice,  1866. 
By  C.  Cabtek  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 

Gentlemen, — For  the  fourth  year  it  is  my  duty  to  render  to  you 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  anthropological  science  at  the  British 
Association.  This  year  my  task  so  far  differs  &om  that  imposed  on 
me  by  the  untoward  events  which  so  long  delayed  the  recogaition 
of  anthro{)ology,  in  that  I  have  to  report  the  successful  formatioD  of 
an  anthropological  department  at  the  British  Association. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  informed  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  that  there  was  a  probability  that  a  separate  department 
would  be  formed  for  anthroiMlogy.  Based  as  that  information  was 
on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ptoeition  of  aflairs,  the  hope  thea  ex- 
pressed was  fulfilled,  and  it  rcmaius  to  be  seen  how  far  the  delegates 
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of  yoor  Society  kept  their  pledge  of  aiding  to  promote  the  beat 
objects  of  anthropology. 

The  Council  of  the  AsBOoistion  having  named  Professor  Huxley, 
F.R.S.,  as  President  of  the  newly  created  section  (biology),  that  gen- 
tleman communicated  through  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  his  wish  that  a 
department  of  the  now  section  be  devoted  to  anthropology,  the  other 
departments  being  devoted  to  biology  and  to  physiology,  and  that  Mr. 
A.  R,  Wallace  should  preside  over  the  department  so  constituted. 
To  tliia  arrangement  your  delegates  acceded  ;  and  the  department, 
anthropology,  having  been  formed,  sat  in  the  People's  College,  Not- 
tinghfim,  the  following  gentlemen  forming  its  Officers  and  Com- 
mittee : — 

ChairToan,  Alfred  B.  Wallace,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.  Seeretariet,  W.  Felkin, 
Esq.,  juu.;  E.  Burnet  Tylor,  Esq.  Committet,  0.  Carter  Blake,  Esq., 
F.G.S.;  G.  Busk,  Esq.,  F.R.8.;  Dr.  R.  S.  Chamock,  F.S.A.;  John 
Crawfurd,  Esq.,  Pres.  KS.;  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis;  R.  Dunn,  Esq., 
F.RC.S. ;  S.  Evans,  Esq. ;  F.  R.  Fairbank,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Rev.  F.  W. 
ParrBT ;  Dr.  B.  Foster ;  Dr,  James  Hunt,  FreR.  A.8.L. ;  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, BarL ;  D.  W.  Nash,  Esq. ;  Dr.  H.  R6nay  ;  H.  Spencer,  Esq. ;  W. 
H.  Wesley,  Esq. ;  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

I  shall  now  give  a  list  of  the  papers  read  in  the  section,  classifying 
them  under  our  President's  arrangement  of  Archaic,  Historical,  De- 
scriptive, and  Comparative  Anthropology. 

I.    ARCHAIC   ANTHROPOLOOT. 

C.  Cabter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  "  On  a  Human  Jaw  from  the  Bel- 
gian Bone  Caves." 

C.  Carter  Blase,  Esq.  F.G.S.  "On  Skulls  from  Round  Barrows 
in  Dorsetshire." 

J.  Plant,  Esq.  "  On  Evidences  of  Prehistoric  Man,  from  Poole's 
Cavern." 

J.  W.  Flower,  Esq.  "  On  a  Eji^kkenmodding  from  the  Island  of 
Herm." 

Professor  Tbhnant.  "  On  the  Traces  of  an  Irish  Lake-dweUing 
found  by  Captain  L'Estrango." 

J.  Prioo,  Esq.,  jun.  "  On  Flint  Implements  from  Drij%  of  Little 
Ouse." 

J.  Andbbbon,  Esq.  "  On  Recent  Explorations  in  Chambered 
Cairns  of  Caithness. 

C.  S.  Wake,  Esq.  "  On  Antiquity  of  Man  in  relation  to  Compa- 
rative Geology." 

Dr.  Gbibhbon.     "  On  certain  Celts  from  DumfricsBhire." 
il  historical  authbopoi-ogy. 

W.  BoLLABRT,  Esq.  "On  Ancient  Peruvian  Hieroglyphics,  in- 
cluding the  recently  discovered  Figurated  Writing." 

W.  BoLLASBT,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Raihondt.  "On  Ancient  En- 
gravings on  Stone,  Southern  Peru." 

A.  H.  W.  Inoram,  Esq.     "  On  a  Slate  Armlet" 

Sir  E.  Belcher,     "  On  Stone  Implements  of  the  Esquimaux." 

Professor  Leitnbb.     "Papers  Itom  Lahore." 
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IIL   DBSOBIFTITB  AMTHHOPOLOOT. 

W.  J,  Black,  Esq.     "  On  Colonies  in  South  Africa." 

W.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.     "On  the  Races  of  M&dsgasoar." 

Dr.  E.  P.  HonoHTON,  Loc.  Sec  A.S.L.     "  On  the  Land  Dftjas  of 

Sarawflk." 

Dr.  J.  Shortt.     "  On  the  Morwar  Tribes  of  India." 

E.  B.  BOGG,  Esq.     "  On  the  Fishing  Indians  of  VanoouTer's  Island." 

A.  Ehnbt,  Esq.     "  On  the  Anthropology  of  Caiwxs," 

Dr.  Broca.     "  On  the  Anthropology  of  Lower  Brittany." 

Dr.  E.  LiosEAU.     "On  the  Sarrazins  in  France." 

Dr.  John  Beddoe.     "  On  the  Stature  and  Bulk  of  the  Irish,  and 

on  Degeneration  of  Raoe." 

C  Carter  Blake,  Esq.     "  On  a  Condylua  Tertiua." 

Dr.  Janes  Hunt.    "  Chi  Measurements,  &a.,  of  Modem  Norwe^iana" 

Consul  T.  J.  Hdtohinsok.     "On  Indians  of  the  Parani." 

J.  CoLLiNBON,  Esq.     "On  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  Territory." 


3  ANTHBOPOLOGt. 

K  BCRNKT  Ttlor,  Esq.  "On  Phenomena  of  the  Higher  Civi- 
lisation traceable  to  a  RudJmental  Origin  among  Savage  Tribes." 

Dr.  Jakes  Hunt.  "  On  the  Principle  of  Natural  Selection  applied 
to  Anthropology,  in  reply  to  views  propounded  by  some  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's Disciples." 

Professor  Huxlet,  F.R.S.  "  On  Two  Extreme  Forms  of  Human 
Crania." 

J.  Grattan,  Esq.     "  On  a  New  Craniometer." 

S.  Phillips  Dai,  Esq.  "  On  the  power  of  rearing  Children  among 
Savage  Baces." 

Dr.  Mann.  "  On  the  Mental  and  Moral  Characters  of  the  Zulu 
Tribe  of  Natal" 

By  the  steps  which  I  have  above  described  all  controversy  in  the 
General  Committee  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  anthropological 
papers  was  dispensed  with ;  and  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Francis 
G^ton  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  that  the  Section 
Biology  should  compriae  departments  devoted  to  physiology  and 
"  the  Science  of  Man,"  created  great  satisfaction  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Anthropolc^ical  Society.  The  arrangement  which  has  been  entered 
into  is,  perhaps,  on  logical  grounds,  objectionable,  as  the  terra 
"  ethnology"  is  still  permitted  to  remain  attached  to  the  term  "  geo- 
graphy" in  the  title  of  Section  E.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any 
ethnoEc^cal  papers  were  read  at  the  Nottingham  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  although  several  independent  anthropological 
papers  were,  in  aome  cases,  through  mistake  or  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  their  authors,  road  with  geographical  papers  in  Section  E. 
Professor  Huxley  felt  it  his  duty  as  President  of  Section  D  (biol<^) 
to  protest  formally  against  this  confusion.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  in  future  years,  the  present  arrangements  will  be  better 
understood,  and  that  the  anthropological  papers  will  be  better  kept 
together.     A  mietako  ariuog  from  a  similar  cause  led  some  anthro- 
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pological  papera  to  be  read  in  the  departii;ieiit«  devoted  to  general 
biology  and  to  phyuology  ;  but  these,  aad  similar  inadverteiioies,  did 
not  detract  from  the  general  bormon;  which  preTailod. 
The  following  is  a  olaasification  of  the  papers  read  ;— 
Antbropologioal  papers  sent  up  by  Anth.  Soc.  and  read       ...  26 
„  „  „  „  not  read      ...  12 

„  „         from  independent  sources : — 

a  read  in  Depart.  Anthropology     ...     6 

b        „        „        Biology       1 

c         „         „         Physiology           ...     3 
d       „    "Section  E"     9 

Total  Anthropological  papers  submitted         57 

I  shall  not  offer  e/aj  atudyBis  of  t<hese  papers,  inaamuoh  as  a  large 
number  of  them  will  be  read  in  the  Society  during  the  forthcoming 
Sesuon. 

Of  the  character  of  the  papers  read  in  Section  D,  (department  an- 
thropology), I  should  perhaps  say  a  few  words.  For  months  previous 
to  the  meeting,  when  the  officers  uf  the  Society  have  aaked  rarious 
independent  and  influential  m^nbers  to  supply  papers  for  reading,  at 
the  British  Association  meeting,  the  fear  of  rejection  by  the  autho- 
rities, or  withdrawal  by  the  delegates  of  the  Society,  has  led  them  to 
refuse  to  contribute  papers.  This  objection  is  now  removed,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  anthropolo^cal  depturtment  at  Dundee  next  year,  ' 
all  papers  sent  in  by  our  members  will  bo  forwarded  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  the  time  of  meeting.  I  trust  also  that  next  year  we 
shall  have  numerous  papers  from  gentlemen  whose  modesty  has 
hitherto  rendered  them  too  sdent  in  our  Transactions. 

The  tone  of  the  pubho  mind  with  regard  to  anthropology,  if  the 
British  Association  can  be  accepted  as  its  reflex,  has  certainly  not 
deteriorated  during  the  post  year.  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  much 
improved,  and' in  common  with  all  reflecting  scientiflo  men,  I  regret 
to  see  that  much  popular  misconception  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  even  of  the  science.  I  merely  allude  to 
this,  OB  to  cany  on  successfully  the  contest  which  we  have  now  com- 
menced will  require  eventually  a  much  greater  amount  of  force  than 
yet  we  have  been  able  to  hrii^  to  bear.  At  Dundee,  next  year,  sn- 
thropologista  will  need  to  be  firmly  united,  and  not  merely  show  the 
world  that  we  have  combined  together  for  a  common  object,  which  it 
is  our  intention  to  carry  on  successfully,  but  by  the  excellence  of 
their  papers  and  the  amount  of  positive  work,  to  place  Knglish  an- 
thropology on  the  same  footing  that  it  is  abroad.  We  must  not  let 
the  pleasure  of  the  victory,  which  1  am  far  from  denying  that  we  have 
gained,  lull  us  into  a  fancied  security,  and  we  must  redouble  all  our 
efforts  to  render  the  Society  firm,  prosperous,  and  powerful.  I 
therefore  trust  that  the  number  of  members  who  will  contribute 
papers  for  the  Dundee  meeting  will  be  fitr  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  the  thanks  of 
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anthropologiatB  are  due  in  the  firet  place  to  Professor  Huxley,  throngfa 
whose  exertiona  we  owe  the  reoognitioii  of  anthropok^nJ  science. 
The  efTective  eupport  which  anthropology  has  now  received  at  his 
hands  will  doubtless  t«nd  ta  the  harmonioua  solution  of  many  diffi- 
culties which  have  anaen  through  a  miaapprehenBioQ  of  the  objects  of 
anthropological  science,  and  of  the  aims  and  scwpe  of  England's 
biological  teaching. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  supported  the  cause  of  anthropology  at 
Nottingham,  and  who  joined  in  the  discuBsiona,  our  thanks  are  alao 
due,  and  I  have  only  to  close  this  brief  report  with  congratuhiting  the 
Society  for  the  great  and  important  atep  we  have  at  last  g^ned. 

TnB  President  said  he  could  not  but  look  with  satisfaction  at  the 
recent  victory  which  anthropolt^  had  gained  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  It  was  not,  however,  altogether  satisfactory,  for 
the  aubordinate  division  in  which  anthropology  had  been  placed  was 
a  mistake,  and  showed  that  those  who  had  proposed  that  it  should 
be  classed  in  a  department  of  one  of  the  sections  did  not  entertain  a 
correct  view  of  the  proper  position  of  the  science  of  man.  They  had, 
however,  met  in  a  separate  department  of  the  Association,  and  all  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  who  were  at  Nottingham  worked  hard  to  make 
their  meeting  a  succeaa  ;  and  it  was  so.  Their  worst  enemies,  if  they 
really  had  any,  acknowledged  if  that  were  the  way  in  which  they  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  business  of  their  department,  it  would  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Association.  Among  those  who 
expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  was  Prof. 
Huxley,  and  there  would  bo  no  doubt  that  if  the  Fellows  would  brine 
their  communications  in  time  for  the  meetings,  the  department  of 
anthropology  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  of  the 
British  Association  He  concluded  by  prr>poBing  thanks  to  Mr.  Blake 
for  his  able  and  lucid  report 

Mr.  Mackenzie  seconded  the  proposition,  and  in  doing  bo  made 
some  remarks  on  anthropology  generally.  He  said  the  objects  of 
their  Society  had  been  much  misundcistood  out  of  doors,  and  it  was 
of  importance  that  those  erroneous  impressions  should  be  removed. 
It  was  thought  that  they  had  no  science  at  all,  but  that  was  a  great 
mistake.  With  regard  to  the  recognition  of  anthropology  by  the 
British  Association,  he  wished  that  they  had  a  section  to  themselves, 
for  their  position  was  an  anomaly ;  but  ethnology,  whatever  that 
word  might  mean,  was  no  better  off.  They  hod  gained  a  success,  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  Professor  Huxley  had  wished  to  aid  tbeni. 
He  was  pleas^  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  that  they  had  achieved 
BO  great  a  triumph,  which  he  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
excellent  temper  and  good  management  of  the  Council.  He  thought 
they  mainly  went  indebted  for  the  triumph  to  the  constant  aaaiduity 
and  enei^tio  conduct  of  the  President,  Mr.  Blake,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

The  Kev.  DuNBAB  I.  Heath  then  read  the  following  Beport  on  the 
opening  of  the  .Manchester  Anthropolpgicul  Socicly. 
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Report  on  the  Firtl  Meting  of  the  ManehnUr  Branch  of  &e  Ant&ropo- 
toffical  Society  of  London.  By  tbo  Bev.  Ddnbab  I.  Hkatb,  M.A., 
F.R.S.L.,  Treaa.  A.S.L. 

In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Preaident  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London,  who  attended  with  Dr.  Beddoe  of  Clifton,  Mr. 
Grattan  of  Belfast,  &nd  myaelf,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Anthropological  Society,  on  November  lat,  1866, 1  have  under- 
taken to  give  a  brief  report  of  what  took  place  on  the  occasion. 

Dr.  F.  it.  Fairbonk,  our  zealoiis  Local  Secretary,  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Society,  read  a  report  on  the  anthropo- 
logical papers  submitted  to  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham. 

The  President  of  the  Manchester  Society,  Mr.  George  Harris,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.,  gave  an  inaugural  address,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  against  the  study  of  anthropology.  Oiw 
President,  Dr.  Hunt,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  practical  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  anthropology,  and  Dr.  Bcddoo  apoke 
on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Devis,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.AS.L.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Manchester  Society ;  Mr.  J.  Plant,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. ;  Dr. 
F.  R.  Pairhank,  and  myself,  also  addressed  the  meeting.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  London  Society. 

On  the  same  evening  a  toirie  was  held,  and  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  objects  of  anthropological  interest  were  exhibited.  Tho 
object  of  this  Kyiree  was  to  introduce  the  subject  of  anthropology  in 
an  engaging  aspect  to  tho  intelligent  public  in  Manchester,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  full  estftbliBhment  of  a  Local  Society. 

Remembering  that  the  operations  of  November  Ist  were  fiUly  under- 
stood to  be  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  future  practical  worlfing 
of  tho  Society,  I  cannot  but  report  them  as  a  very  fair  success,  so  far 
08  any  of  those  concerned  in  them  have  hitherto  had  means  of  judging. 

The  numbers  of  the  meeting,  about  two  hundred,  the  class  of 
attendants,  the  equality  in  number  of  the  sexes,  tbe  evident  intelli-' 
gent  interest  taken,  the  large  proportion  of  clergy  and  other  profes- 
sionul  gentlemen  present,  the  clearness  of  the  President's  address, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  efiective  quality  of  the  speeches,  all  indi- 
cate or  account  for  the  success  which  I  have  recognised ;  and  the 
presence  of  no  less  than  four  anthroftologiats  from  Liverpool  would 
seem  to  give  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  other  branches  of  our 
parent  Society  may  before  long  be  inaugurated. 

The  President  proposed  thanks  to  Mr.  Heath  and  to  those  Fellows 
of  the  London  Society  who  undertook  the  duty  of  attending  the  Man- 
chester meeting.  Among  those  who  spoke  on  the  occasion  was  Mr. 
Heath  himself,  Dr.  Beddoe  of  Bristol,  and  Mr,  Grattan  of  Belfast, 
who  manifested  great  zeal  and  took  much  trouble  to  give  a  helping- 
hand  to  that  branch  &om  the  parent  Society.  If  other  Fellows  would 
imitate  their  example  and  go  down  to  Manchester  and  give  the  young 
Society  encouragement,  they  would  wear  off  the  antipathy  which  in 
some  cicgree  existed,  and  eventually  they  would  have  a  strong  branch 
Society  in  Manchester. 
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The  Bev.  Dunbar  I.  Hbath  made  eome  renurks  on  tlie  workiiig  of 
the  branch  Society,  and  urged  the  importance  of  giving  attention  U> 
the  young  colony,  which  was  well  worthy  of  it.  It  was  no  doubt  an 
experiment,  but  he  trusted  it  would  be  aucceaafuL  The  town  of 
Manchester  was  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  anthropology,  from  the 
communication  existing  there  with  all"  parte  of  the  world ;  and  the 
community  were  active,  intelligent,  and  wealthy,  and  could  well  sup- 
port such  a  society. 

The  votes  of  thanks  were  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Seport  on  the  Rteent  InvatigatioM  of  Dr.  Bdtmard  Dupont  on  the 
B(me  Cava  on  tlie  hanki  of  the  Le>»e-  Siver,  Belgimi.  By  C. 
Carter  Blakb,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 
Mr.  Blake,  after  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  circumBtancea 
which  led  to  the  investigation  of  these  caves  by  the  Anthropological 
Society  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Dupont,  entered  into  conaiderable 
details  respecting  the  number  Emd  oiiaracter  of  these  caves ;  the 
various  levels  and  palasontological  horizons  at  which  they  wore  found ; 
the  characteristic  fossils  of  each  ;  the  nature  of  the  bunmn  remaius; 
and  the  geological  conditions  under  which  the  successive  depoaita  of 
rolled  pehbles,  stratified  lehm,  angular  pebbles,  and  loess  were  found. 
He  gave  a  long  account  of  the  jaw  found  in  the  Trou  de  la  Naulette, 
accompanied  by  measurements  of  many  other  jaws,  and  summed  up 
an  exceedingly  long  paper  (which  will  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Society)  by  the  following  concluHiona  : — 

I.  That  the  deposit  of  stratified  "  lehm"  under  stalagmite,  in  the 
Trou  dc  la  Naulette,  waa  due  to  the  action  of  slowly  operating 
causes. 

II.  That  the  individual  whose  jaw  waa  found  therein  was  contem- 
porary with  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  whose  remains  are  imbedded 
under  like  conditions. 

lit.  That  some  of  the  characters  adurded  by  the  jaw  indicate  a  re- 
semblance to  the  jaws  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  as 
especially  exemplified  liy  the  Mosures  and  Wends. 

IV.  That  some  of  the  characters  of  the  jaw  from  the  Trou  de  la 
Naulotte  indicate  a  strong  resemblance  to,  and  esaggeration  of,  the 
characters  afforded  by  the  melanous  races  of  men,  and  especially  the 
Australian. 

V.  That  the  above  charaeteia  afford  a  distinction  between  the  re- 
mains found  in  the  Trou  de  la  Naulctte  and  the  Trou  dc  la  Frontal, 
which  latter  contained  the  reindeer  period  individuals  strongly  re- 
Bcmbling  the  Calmucks  of  the  present  day. 

The  President  said  it  was  more  than  a  matter  of  form  to  propose 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Blake  for  the 
effective  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  the  objects  of  the 
Council  in  sending  him  to  Belgium.  He  had  entered  so  fully,  and 
with  so  much  euthusiaam,  into  Uie  work,  as  to  prove  that  the  Council 
had  shown  sound  discretion  in  commiaaioning  him  to  examine  the 
bone  caves ;  and  ho  felt  assured  the  meeting  would  join  unanimously 
in  thanking  him  for  his  report. 

!■,,  ..I  AtOOqIc 
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The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimoualy  agreed  to. 
Hr.  JoNEa,  the  Local  Secretary  for  BruBseU,  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  report,  that  the  subject  is  in  its  in&ncy  and  requires 
more  investigation.  He  protested  against  the  roserrntion  that  had 
been  made  in  the  report,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  M.  Dupont. 
The  part  of  the  country  where  these  caverns  are  situated  is  very  beau- 
tify and  had  been  little  altered  by  the  excavations  that  had  been 
made,  so  that  it  presented  attractive  objects  well  worthy  of  being 
visited,  independently  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  caves.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  th^t  the  caverns  would  be  thrown  open  and  tho- 
roughly explored,  without  any  reservation  out  of  respect  to  M. 
Dupont,  or  to  any  one  else.  Every  restriction  had  been  previously 
removed.  Mr,  Jones  stated  that  the  two  photographs  exhibited  gave 
no  idea  ctf  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  he  produced  sketches  of  the 
loc&hty  taken  before  the  eicaTations  commenced,  and  pointed  out  the 
positions  in  which  the  flint  flakes  and  other  objects  were,  found.  Ho 
said  he  should  be  against  accepting  the  geolo^cal  views  taken  on  the 
report.  He  had  visited  the  Lesso  in  company  with  the  beat  geolo- 
gists, and  M.  Dupont's  views  had  not  been  implicitly  adopted  by 
tbem-  There  had  been  such  changes  in  the  strata  that  it  was  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  general  conclusion  respecting  them,  and  they  might 
be  only  a  local  deposit.  He  said  he  haid  collected  some  matters  con- 
nected with  these  caves  which  he  would  place  before  the  Society  at 
their  next  meetmg. 

Dr.  F.  C  Webb  s^d,  the  jaw  on  the  table,  supposing  it  to  be  huntan, 
was  the  most  remarkable  specimen  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
that,  judging  from  its  general  contour,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  human,  although  in  certain  points  it  bore  a  decided  reaem' 
btance  to  the  jaw  of  the  anthropoid  ape ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  chin,  and  the  remarkable  thickness  of  the  fore-psrt  of  the 
bone.  Id  reference  to  the  alveoli,  he  did  not,  from  their  appearance, 
feel  bound  to  so  decided  an  opinion  respecting  the  large  size  of  the 
teeth  as  was  expressed  in  the  report.  He  believed  that  he  had  met 
with  evidence  that  the  teeth  were  not  necessarily  of  extraordinary 
size,  although  in  the  dry  skull  the  alveoli  might  appear  very  largo. 
Mr.  Blake  stated  in  the  report  that  the  third  molar  must  have  had 
five  fangs,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  think  this  by  any  means  cer- 
tain. He  beheved  that  two  fangs,  each  bifid,  might  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  alveolus  as  well  as  five  or  four  fangs. 

Ur.  Ralph  Tate  objected  to  Mr.  Blake's  inference  as  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  jaw  from  geological  considerations.  From  the  de- 
scription that  had  been  given  of  the  caves,  from  what  be  had  road 
otherwise,  as  well  as  from  examination,  ho  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  deposit  which  filled  the  valley,  and  the  gravel  beds  belong  to  a 
very  recent  period.  The  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  required 
to  form  those  deposits  was  an  open  one.  Mr.  Prestwicii,  it  was  true, 
thought  the  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  must  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  form.  He  (Mr,  Tate)  considered  it  most  probable  that 
the  river  gravels  of  the  valleys  of  Central  Europe  and  the  other  beds 
referred  to  were  of  the  same  date,  and  that  the  Somme  valley  gruvejl^ 
were  not  exceptional.  "^  t  ^^  ^^  I L 
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The  Rer.  Dunbar  I.  Heath  obeerred,  they  had  heard  that  thu 
vonderfiil  jaw  had  affinities  to  the  Sclavonian  races,  to  the  Malay, 
and  to  apea  ;  aud  it  waa  a  most  iuterestii^  fact,  that  there  were  two 
cavema  in  whtch  different  relics  of  the  human  form  had  been  found 
that  posacased  pccidiaritiea  which  might  lead  towards  important  dig- 
criminationa.  In  the  Trou  de  Frontal  there  had  been  discovered  the 
bone  of  a  noae  that  was  broad  and  of  Turanian  character.  That  indi- 
vidual lived  at  the  time  of  the  reindeer.  If  enormous  ogos  ago 
Tartars  were  living  in  Belgium,  were  they  people  with  SclaTonian 
affinities  t  To  suppose  theae  Sclavontana  had  lived  in  Belgium  with 
the  mammoths  was  contrary  to  the  results  of  comparative  philology, 
except  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  they  were  not  speakers  tj 
articulate  language ;  and  the  discovery  would  thus  be  found  to  have 
some  bearing  on  that  idea  of  his,  that  some  of  the  eariy  races  of  men 
were  mut«s. 

Mr.  Pike  protested  briefly  against  the  opinions  o^  Mr.  Heath. 

Dr.  Webb  e:(plaincd  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  the  jaw  was  scmi- 
amiotta,  but  that  it  had  some  points  resembling  those  of  apes.  He  cer- 
tainly had  no  intontiou  of  attributing  to  the  jaw  the  character  of  "  the 
missing  link."  Allhewiahed  to  assert  was,  that  there  were  certain  points 
in  which  the  jaw  resembled  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  especially 
the  jaw  of  the  young  orang  and  chimpanzee.  He  never  before  saw 
these  characters  so  markedly  expressed  in  a  human  jaw,  but  still  ho 
had  no  doubt  the  balance  of  evidence  was  in  favour  of  itv  being 
human. 

The  Pbesidbnt  observed  that  cave  evidence  was  always  attended 
with  the  diflioulty  of  ascertaining  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  remains 
found  iu  them.  The  real  ago  of-  these  deposits  was  a  difficult  aud 
complicated  question,  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  exca\-a- 
tions  in  the  Belgian  caves  should  not  throw  a  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  minute  description  obtained  of  this  jaw,  which  it  was 
generally  admitted  preseuted  very  peculiar  characters,  was  suflicient 
to  show  that  it  was  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  justified  the 
Council  in  sending  a  commissioner  to  examine  the  bono  caves  wherein 
it  was  found. 

Mr.  Jones  thoiight  it  important  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  preaent  when  the  caves  were  first  examined,  and  before  the 
contents  were  distributed,  should  bo  taken  down.  They  were  r>r. 
Dupont,  Lord  Talbot  de  &lalahide,  the  Abb£  Goumans,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  himself. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  that  had  been  made 
on  hia  report,  said  that  with  regard  to  the  obaervatlons  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Webb,  he  was  glad  that  that  gentlemen  agreed  with  him  that  the 
jaw  presents  unprecedented  characters.  He  never  saw  a  similar  case, 
and  Professor  Owen  and  other  anatomists  had  said  the  same.  As  1o 
the  cast  of  the  jaw  not  showing  the  true  character  of  the  alveoli,  and 
the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  number  of  fanga  of  the  molar 
teeth,  he  observed,  that  some  French  anatomists  are  accustomed  to 
divide  into  five  roots  what  we  divide  into  three.  The  character  of 
the  alveolus  of  the  third  bifurcated  molar  showed  that  it  bod  been 
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divided  into  tbree  roots,  tu  usual  in  the  lover  Taces  of  men.  With 
regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  geological  age  of  the 
strata,  aa  espressed  by  Mr.  Tate,  he  was  glad  that  there  was  a  disa- 
greement between  himself  and  Mr.  Tate  upon  a  question  of  elementary 
geology.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Prestwioh  (whose  testimony  as  regards 
tJie  Loess  Mr,  Blalce  thankfully  accepted),  however,  could  not  be  called 
in  question  with  respect  to  the  date  of  these  remains,  and  that  dis- 
tinguished author  never  described  the  lehm  of  Belgium.  As  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr,  Jones,  though  he  had  mode  several  objectionB  in  that 
room,  he  (Mr.  Blake)  must  say  that  he  had  received  much  valuable 
information  irom  Mr.  Jones  in  Belgium.  His  excellent  Iriend,  Mr. 
Jones,  had  chidden  him  for  not  laying  before  the  Society  all  the  facts 
that  came  to  his  knowledge.  It  might  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was 
requested  by  Dr.  Ihipont  not  to  make  them  public,  and  accordingly 
he  had  not  done  so ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  use  unkind  language  to 
those  who,  not  being  so  bound  to  secrecy,  freely  disclosed  all  that  they 
knew.  Mr,  Heath  appeared  to  have  misunderstood  his  observations 
respecting  the  date  of  the  remains  that  bad  been-  discovered.  He  did 
not  say  tfiat  the  epoch  of  the  lehm  wna  coeval  with  the  glacial  epoch, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  a  more  recent  period  posterior  to  the  excava- 
tions of  the  river  valley,  and  ho  did  not  even  attribute  to  it  an  mi- 
tiqnity  coeval  to  that  of  the  strata  bearing  flint  implements  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sommc.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  caves,  he  said  there 
are  some  at  the  south  of  the  Lesso,  where,  for  a  depth  of  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  there  are  successive  layers  of  deposits  of  lehm,  which 
have  been  filled  by  the  same  force  that  produced  theexistingriver  mud, 
at  a  lower  leveL  The  whole  subject  of  the  exploration  of  caves  is  yet 
entirely  in  its  infancy,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Belgian  caves  would  be 
worked  up  properly.  The  stores  of  interesting  remains  were  greater 
there  than  in  the  Somme  valley,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  labour 
had  yet  to  be  undertaken.  Future  explorers  of  the  Belgian  bone 
caves  must  adopt  as  their  motto, 

"  Nil  Bctom  reputaDB  dum  qnid  saperCBiet  agendom." 

The  Pbebideht  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  for  Belgium,  for  presenting  to  them  the  numerous 
rem^B  and  interesting  objects  which  Mr.  Blake  hod  brought  home. 
They  should  also  offer  their  thanks  to  Dr.  Dupont  and  M.  Dumon, 
abo  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
these  caves,  and  had  produced  valuable  drawings  of  them  before  they 
were  touched. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  meot- 
iog  adjourned. 


D.n.iized  by  Google 


Dbcshber  4th,  1666. 

Db.  Cbabitocx,  V.F.A.S.L.,  iir  tum  Chuk. 

Ditf  Charhook,  on  taking  the  chair,  regretted  that  the  Presideiit 
was  prevented  by  illness  irom  bcii^  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read. 

The  following  new  members  were  eleeted  : — W.  O.  Helsby,  Esq., 
Loo.  Sec  A.S.L.,  34,  Church  Street,  Liverpool ;  William  Latto,  Esq., 
Gaboon,  West  Africa;  Homy  Garland  Matthews,  Esq.,  1,  Fumival's 
Inn;  George  Pringle,  Esq.,  13,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  ;■  Sir 
Eardly  Wilmot,  Bart.,  3,  Elvaston  Place  ;  Thomaa  W.  Bowman,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  South  Terrace,  Oainford,  Darlington  ;  Joseph  J.  Smitli, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  The  Coll^,  Taunton. 

Local  S«erttane» — Charles  W.  BoUaert,  Esq.,  Roaario,  Argentine 
Republic ;  Jamee  Champley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.A.S.L.,  Scarborough ; 
Dalla^Hill,  Esq.,  RA.,  Ahmedabad,  Guzerat. 

Thefollowing  presents  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  for  the 
aame: — 

From  E.  Truman,  Esq. — Archives  of  Dentistry. 

From  L'Abb£  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg — 

1.  PopolVuh. 

2.  Qrammaire  de  la  Langue  Quich6e. 

3.  Lo  Livie  Sacr6. 

The  following  paper  woa  read  : — 

Note  on  certain  Scandinavian  Muteumt.     By  Au-red  Hiooins,  Esq. 

In  July  last  the  Council  of  this  Society  requested  me  to  proceed  to 
Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  M.  Gustaf  Rctniis 
respecting  the  publication  of  an  English  edition  of  the  anthropolc^cal 
works  of  his  father,  the  late  Professor  Andon  Retziua.  The  Council, 
at  the  same  time,  eiprossed  a  desire  that  I  shoiild  visit  such  of  the 
Scandinavian  museuniB  as  I  conveniently  could,  with  a  view  to  repc»^ 
ing  to  the  Society  the  general  nature  of  those  oollections. 

I  rogret  to  say  that  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  was  so  fiilly 
occupied  with  mattera  connected  with  the  more  immediate  object  ^ 
my  journey,  that  I  was  only  able  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  some  few 
of  the  museums  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  was  obliged 
entirely  to  forego  my  intended  visit  to  the  great  museum- city  Copen- 
hagen. Even  such  imperfect  notes  as  I  am  able  to  lay  before  yon 
will,  however,  perhaps  not  be  entirely  vcJueless,  owing  to  the  com- 
parative rarity  and  inaccessibility  of  the  objects  necessary  for  tbe 
elucidation  of  our  science.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  us  to 
know  where  the  best  specimens  illustrative  of  any  particular  depart- 
meat,  in  which  we  may  bo  personally  interested,  arc  to  be  found. 

The  museum  of  which  I  was  able  to  take  the  most  complete  survey 
was  that  of  the  Medico-Chirurgicnl  School  of  Stockholm,  the  Caroline 
Institute.  It  naturally  possessed  a  special  interest  for  me  as  contain- 
ing the  valuable  collection  of  crania  brought  together  by  the  energy 
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&nd  peneveranoe  of  Professor  Anders  Ret^ue,  who  held  the  chair  of 
omitomy  at  the  school.  The  more  interesting  BpecimenB  belonging  to 
the  collection  have  been  deacribed  by  Professor  RetziuB  himself  in  papers 
read  at  various  times  before  the  principal  Scandinavian  sctentififl 
Bocieties.  These  papers  have  been  republished  in  a  collected  form 
since  the  death  of  their  lamented  author,  and  they  'witl,  I  hope,  be 
issued  by  this  Society  in  an  English  dress  early  in  tba  ensuing  year. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  if  on  the  present 
occasion  I  confine  myself  to  an  account  of  the  nature  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  collection. 

The  centre  of  the  apartment  devoted  to  these  mce-skuUs  is  occu- 
pied by  a  series  of  shelves,  on  which  are  exhibited  some  three  hundred 
Swedish  cranio.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  them  are  recent ;  the 
rest  are  derived  from  two  ancient  ohurchyarda,  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  town  of  Stockholm.  I  was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Santerini,  to  take  careful  measurements  of  about  forty  of 
the  latter,  and  I  hope,  with  the  permissioD  of  Baron  von  DUben,  the 
preeent  cumtor  of  the  colleotion,  to  lay  the  result  of  my  measurements 
before  the  Society  during  the  present  Bession.  The  crania  of  other 
races  ore  contained  in  wall- cases  fixed  round  the  apartment.  They 
are  arranged  partly  geographically  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the 
now  so  celebrated  classification  originated  by  Ket^us.  The  case  imme- 
diately on  the  left  hand  of  the  visitor  on  entering  the  room  bears  the 
incription,  "  Brachycepbalte  of  Europe,"  and  contains  the  following 
crania  : — Nineteen  Lapp  skulls,  eighteen  of  which  are  adult,  and  the 
remaining  one  that  of  a  child  of  about  two  years.  Twenty-five  Finn 
skulls,  one  of  which  belonged  to  a  child  about  two  years  old.  Seven- 
teen Russian,  all  adult.  Eighteen  marked  slaves,  viz. — Three  Poles, 
two  Moravians,  one  Morlach,  two  Czechs,  three  Bohemians,  one  Croat, 
two  Bavarians,  four  Austrians,  one  Greek.  Besides  the  skulls,  this 
case  contains  some  twenty  casts,  chiefly  of  well  known  specimens  from 
foreign  collections. 

The  next  case  contains  the  Doliehacephalce  of  Europe.  Here  wo 
find  twenty  old  Swedish  skulls  of  the  same  general  form  as  those  of 
later  and  recent  times,  also  four  specimens  fkim  ancient  Swedish 
graves,  which  differ  oonsidcrably  from  the  recognised  Swedish  type, 
and  still  vxon  so  from  those  short  or  round-headed  skulls  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  so-called  aborigines  of  Scandinavia.  They  are 
small  narrow  skulls  with  long  sharp  occiput  and  of  much  slighter  and 
more  elegant  appearance  than  any  of  the  Swedish  skulls  I  have  met 
witL 

To  continue  the  account  of  the  contents  of  this  case.  We  have  two 
or  three  specimens,  each  of  Dutch,  English,  Irish,  and  Danish,  and 
eighteen  marked  Gaelis  and  Cirlici,  four  Folhungs,  a  noble  Swediiah 
family  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  Uiirty  other  Swedish  skulls,  chiefly 
of  historical  personages.  There  is  also  one  modem  dolichocepholio 
Greek  and  eight  ancient  Romans. 

The  two  next  cases  contain  crania  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Polynesia. 
The  Egyptians  are  represented  by  a  fine  series  of  seventy  skulls,  which 
seem  to  consist  of  two  types ;  the  one,  possibly  fenwle,  offering  a 
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decidedly  European  aspect,  the  other  with  remarkably  quadrangular 
norma  Lateralis,  flat  temples  directed  somewhat  inward  below,  aod 
occiput  compressed  below,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle.  Besides 
these  seventy  Egyptian  aninia,  are  also  two  derived  from  mummies, 
which  present  aU  the  Negro  characteristics.  The  ftirther  oontents  of 
these  oases  are  one  Copt,  two  Abyasinians,  three  Ouanchea,  seren 
Semites  (Arab,  Kabylo,  etc,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  dried  head), 
three  Hindus,  one  Lascar,  four  Chinese  (three  adult  and  one  boy), 
one  Turk,  oue  Afghan,  one  Tartw,  tiree  Burats,  one  Calmuck,  five 
Javanese,  two  Malays,  two  Macassar  (Celebes),  three  short-headed 
Papuans,  one  Tahitian,  eeven  Sandwich  Islanders,  four  Afi^^hans,  one 
Nicobar  Islander,  one  Dyak,  three  Australians,  four  Caffres,  three 
N^roes  and  three  of  uncertain  origin,  probably  negroid.  Beddes 
these  a  number  of  casts. 

The  American  crania  are  divided  into  dolidiocepbalic  and  bntc&y- 
cephalic.  Of  the  former  we  have  four  Red  Indians,  one  from  Hudson 
Bay,  four  Oreenlanders,  eight  Guaranis,  two  Aymara  mununiee,  an 
Aymara  skull,  and  the  dried  head  of  a  Botooudo.  The  following  are 
the  American  brachycephali : — Three  Bed  Indians  (Sao,  Miuomem 
and  Comanche),  four  flat  head  Chinooks,  three  Aitecs,  six  men  adults 
and  one  child,  three  Pampas  Indians,  and  two  firom  Bahia.  The 
last  case  to  which  I  shall  refer  contiuna  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  remains,  chiefly  of  skulls  and  long  bones,  from  chambered 
tumuli  of  the  atone  age.  They  were  obtained  two  or  three  jeare 
since  during  excavations,  carried  out  under  the  superiutendcuce  of 
M.  Hildebrand,  the  Swedish  State  Antiquary,  in  Western  Gothland, 
and  were  taken  from  their  depositaries  by  Baron  von  Daben,  and  M. 
Gustsf  Retzius,  who  assisted  at  their  explorations.  The  crania  are 
eighteen  in  number,  and  all  of  them,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
tlwt,  periiaps,  was  hardly  an  exception,  instead  of  poasessiog  the 
usual  round  Lapp-like  form  are  long  or  dolichocephalic,  and,  in  fact, 
differ  in  no  marked  degree,  except  in  a  greater  narrowness  of  the 
posterior  region,  from  the  skulls  of  the  existing  Swedes.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  discovery  in  the 
absence  of  minute  details,  but  I  am  assured  that  the  interments 
corresponded  in  all  respects  with  those  of  all  other  similar  chambered 
tumuli  cont^ning  the  remains  of  a  hrachyoephalic  population.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
dolichocephalic  crania  luive  been  discovered  in  these  tumuli,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  such  extensive  discovery  of  almost  e.iclusivelj 
dolichocephalic  skulls  is  on  record. 

In  another  apartment  of  the  museum  there  are  set  up  bet«'een 
fifty  or  sixty  complete  skeletons.  Unfortunately  I  have  mislaid  my 
notes  on  this  subject,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  complete 
acoount  ot  theae  specimens.  Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  ohiefly 
interesting  to  the  surgeon  and  pathologist.  The  only  onee  of  other 
than  ordinary  European  individuals,  which  I  remember  at  the  present 
moment,  are  an  Egyptian,  a  genuine  Indian,  a  Negro,  two  or  three 
Lapps  of  the  usual  stature,  and  one  a  giantess  between  seven  and 
eight  feet  liigh. 
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The  magnificeiit  Datioual  tnuaeum  recently  erected  i»  Stockholm  at 
a  cost  of  2,2O0,00U  rioksthalers,  and  opened  to  the  public  last  siumner, 
contains  a  very,  extensive  and  vahiable  collGction  of  pre-historia 
remains,  second  only  to  the  unrivitlled  collection  at  Copenhagen. 
The  director,  M.  Hildebnmd,  the  State  Antiquary,  has  wisely  restricted 
the  objects  exhibited  to  those  discovered  in  Sweden  itself,  together 
vith  a  few  typical  apeoimens  for  other  countries.  As  I  have  not  my- 
self made  any  special  study  of  archieology,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
offer  any  critical  remarks  on  this  collection  from  the  anthropological 
stand  point  The  arrangement  with  atone,  bronze  and  iron  periods  is 
rigidly  carried  out.  The  stone  weapons  are  arranged  into  chisels, 
axes,  knives,  spear-heads,  etc.,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  classifi- 
cation given  of  Scandinavian  weapons,  etc.,  by  Professor  Nilsson  in  his 
Shmdinaviiker  Norden*  Urinvanare.  Illustrations  of  the  various  types, 
copied  from  Professor  Nilsson's  works  are  on  the  table,  and  I  need  not, 
therefore,  fiirther  allude  to  them.  The  bronze  period  is,  as  is  well 
known,  not  much  reprosoated  in  Sweden,  and  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  south.  Those  objects  exhibited  in  the  national  museum 
present  all  the  marked  peculiarities  of  ornamentation  so  ably  pointed 
out  by  NilsBon  as  characteristic  of  the  bronze  period.  The  iron  age 
has  been  divided  by  M.  Hildebrand  into  three  periods,  distinguished 
hy  the  character  of  omamcntatiou,  and  also  by  the  peculiar  shapes  of 
the  stones  used  for  sharpening  weapons.  The  first  period,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  ended  about  the  fifth  century,  is  alao  characterised 
by  an  oval  shaped  sharpening  stone,  and  the  second  period  by  a  label 
shaped  one.  The  thinl  period  is  not  represented  in  the  Swedish 
peninsula,  but  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Gothland.  It  corresponds 
more  with  the  first  than  the  second  period  of  the  peninsula. 

The  very  fine  museum  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  lately 
re-opened,  after  a  large  augmentation  and  reorganisation,  possesses  a 
collection  of  so-called  ethnological  object*.  This  collection,  which  m 
aUached  to  (Ae  hotanicai  department  of  tiu  masewnt,  has  not  yet  been 
arranged,  and  is  not  visible  to  the  piibUc,  but  through  the  kindness  of 
Professors  Loven  and  Sundvall  I  waa  allowed  to  inspect  it.  It  con- 
sists chieHy  of  articles  of  clothing  of  various  savage  and  semi-civilised 
peoples,  together  with  a  few  specimens  of  weapons,  etc.  In  its  present 
condition  it  is  but  of  very  sHght  scientific  value,  and  I  understand 
there  is  but  small  chance  of  any  sufficient  space  being  allotted  to  it  to 
admit  of  its  being  properly  displayed. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  did  not  admit  of  my  visiting  the  anatomi- 
cal museum  at  Upsala,  which  contains  some  few  race-Hkulls,  and  has, 
moreover,  been  recently  enriched  by  the  extensive  collection  of  pelve* 
of  various  nations,  collected  by  the  brother  of  Professor  Anden 
Retaiua,  Dr.  Magnus  Retzius,  Profeasor  of  Obstetrics  at  his  Caroline 
Institute  of  Stockholm.  The  town  of  Gottenburg  can  boast  of  a  some- 
what extensive  museum  of  a  very  miacellaneouB  character.  The  only 
objects  of  interest  to  the  anthropologist  are  casts  of  mce-akulls  to  the 
number  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  a  large  series  of  casts  of  indi- 
vidual heads  taken  for  phrenological  pivposes.  The  Utt«r  are,  I 
believe,  chiefly  English  and  American. 
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Previoua  to  my  visit  to  Sweden,  I  accompanied  our  PreudcDt,  Dr. 
Hunt,  to  Christionia.  There  we  hod  an  opportunity  <^  ioBpecting  the 
collection  of  antiqnitiea  belonging  to  the  Norwe^an  Univeraity.  The 
ohJectB  of  high  antiquity  are  divided,  like  those  in  other  irimilttr  col- 
lections in  the  north,  in  accordance  with  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron 
theory.  The  stone  instrumeuts  present  the  ordinary  types,  and  were 
not  of  any  special  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of  them 
were  Norwegian,  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  Danish  boiL 
There  are  a  few  implements,  chiefly  of  bone,  stated  to  be  derived  from 
Finnish,  that  is  Lapponic,  graves  of  the  heathen  period.  The  only 
object  that  atnick  me  as  peculiar  waa  a  pot-hook  of  reindeer  horn,  oS 
which  ft  rough  sketch  is  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Hunt  has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  other  of  the  Norwegiao 
museums,  and  will,  no  doubt,  favour  ub  with  some  remarks  thereon. 

Mr.  C.  Cabteb  Blare  said  he  felt  certtun  the  Society  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themeelvea  that  one  of  their  members,  so  well  acquainted 
vith  Scandinavian  literature,  and  otherwise  so  well  qualified,  had 
been  selected  by  the  Council  to  visit  Sweden  and  collect  infonoRtion 
respecting  Scandinavian  anthropology.  There  were  in  some  aocieat 
Scandinavian  skulls  great  variations.  In  the  museum  at  Paris  there 
were  ten  Scandinavian  akuUa  more  or  less  long,  which  had  been 
described  by  il.  Pmnor  Bey  as  having  an  index  of  sixty-three,  somo  of 
them  being  very  dolichocephalic.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sweden 
and  in  Norway  round  skulls  were  more  common.  Dr.  Hunt,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Higgii^,  and  went  further  nortii,  found  ^uious 
individuals  whose  h^ids  presented  a  cranial  index  far  above  the 
average,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  ninety-six  and  ninety-seven, 
and  exhibiting  an  extremely  brachycephalic  ty^>e.  By  examinations  fA 
this  kind  some  f^  notions  might  be  obtained  of  the  race  oharacter  cX 
the  skulls  of  different  nations,  and  when  Dr.  Hunt  laid  the  resulta  <A 
his  observations  before  the  Society  they  would  he  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  such  examinationa.  The  contour  of  the  twenty  skulls  ho  had 
alluded  to  in  the  Paris  museum  was  especially  Swedish.  M.  Pruner  Bey 
remarked  theenormousdevelopment  of  thecercbullum  in  Swedish  skulls. 
He  (Mr.  Blake)  should  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Higgins  whether  & 
Eumilar  large  development  of  that  portion  of  the  skull  appeared  in 
tliose  in  ^e  Stockholm  museum,  when  the  collection  was  more 
numerous  and  might  be  assumed  to  be  more  authentic.  Ho  should 
be  glad  to  know,  also,  whether  they  bore  any  rcsomhlanoe  to  the  doli- 
chocephalic skulls  from  the  ancient  peat  beds,  and  the  ancient  rivor 
bcds  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England  and  Ireland 

Mr.  Groou  Nafiek  observed,  in  reference  to  the  length  of  Scandi- 
navian skulls,  that  a  fnend  of  his  at  Bristol  measured  the  beads  of 
several  Swedish  sailors,  and  found  that  they  were  all  of  the  dolicho- 
cephalic type.  With  respect  to  the  mzc  of  the  cerebellum,  which  bad 
bt^n  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blake,  he  aiud  that  the  Scandinaviana  were 
rcmBrkablo  for  their  muscular  power,  and  the  size  of  the  cerebellum 
was  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  development  of  muscular  power. 

Mr.  HiooiMS  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Blake,  that  it  was  bia  intention 
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to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  some  other  evening,  when  the  poiata  to 
which  his  attention  had  bieen  direotad  would  be  notiocd.  He  stated 
that  there  were  ecarcely  any  Norwegians  in  Stockholm,  consequently 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  meaauring  the  skulls  of  that  people,  but  his 
impression  was  that  they  were  not  bmchycephalio.  Neither  were 
the  modem  Swedea  extremely  so,  but  they  were  so  to  a  moderate 
extent.  There  were  about  500  Swedish  skulls  in  the  Scandinavian 
museum,  and  not  more  than  five  of  them  were  brachycephalio. 

By  the  Rev,  DtrirBAa 

The  principal  divisions  into  which  I  propose  dividing  the  subject 
matter  of  this  essay  are,  the  area  in  which  Christianity  has  maintained 
itself  in  existenoe ;  the  agents  by  whose  activity  it  was  originally 
propagated  ;  the  principles,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual,  which  it . 
has  asserted ;  and  the  imagery  in  which  it  has  clothed  and  orna- 
mented itself,  too  often,  indeed,  forgetting  the  value  of  this  imagery 
as  mere  clothes,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  iact  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind will  follow  after  a  well  dressed  principle,  no  less  than  a  well 
dressed  gentleman  or  lady. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  results  at  which  I  may  arrive  under 
these  several  divisions,  and  whether  or  not  1  may  succeed  in  showing 
that  a  religion,  which  has  been  considered  as  essentially  Semite,  is,  in 
fact,  hardly  Semite  at  all,  I  must  at  the  outset  protest  that  I  am  in 
search  simply  and  solely  of  anthropological  &cts.  If  it  shall  turn 
out  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  great  Aryan  race,  the  present  possessors  of 
Christianity,  have  reoeived  that  religion  at  the  bands  of  Semites,  we 
shall  admit  such  fact  with  wonderment,  as  the  strongest  known  in- 
stance of  the  "  sic  voB  non  vobis"  principle.  Even  as  receiving  wool 
from  sheep,  and  eggs  from  hens,  we  are  obliged  to  deprive  these 
animala  of  that  which  does  not  reproduoe  itself  by  our  taking  it,  so  it 
would  appear  that,  if  we  English,  Frenoh,  Greeks,  Latins,  Russians, 
etc.,  have  really  taken  this  religion  from  the  Semites,  there  is  none  of 
it  left  for  the  original  possessors.  Such  a  fact,  if  established,  would 
be  a  fact  in  man's  nature  or  historical  development.  It  would  be  a 
fact  of  anthropology.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles,  the 
propagators,  or  the  imagery  of  this  religion  should  be  Aryan,  the 
anthropologist  who  establishes  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  big  fellow 
sttidenta,  will  have  established  a  fact  of  very  great  value,  but  a  fact 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  his  science. 

That  the  area  now  actually  covered  by  Christianity  is  within  that 
of  Aryaniam  is  no  new  remark,  and  1  shall  spend  but  little  time  or 
apaoe  in  enforcing  it.  Here  and  there  we  may  have  a  few  out^ders, 
auch  as  the  Copts  ;  but  this  apparently  exceptional  case  of  the  Copts, 
Beems  not  BO  in  reality.  Here  we  have  a  small  outlying  non-Aryan  people 
embracingandretaininga  sort  of  Christianity.  Whysol  Because,  just 
at  that  part  of  the  world,  there  happened  to  be  a  non- Aryan  principle 
strongly  developed  into  practice.  Egypt  swarmed  with  solituy  devo- 
tional, idle,  demaaculated  hermits;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Aryan 
heart  which  nods  substantial  or  even  partial  approval  of  the  system 
r,    ..I  ..KanOQiC 
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Ttiiich  von  the  Copts.  The  Copts,  juBt  outside  the  Aiyan  area,  became 
ChriatianB,  because  the  ChristitiaB  just  in  those  parts  were  not  in 
accordance  with  Aiyanisni.  If  this  be  bo,  the  exception  will  prove 
the  rule.  The  rule  asserted  is,  that  Aryan  principles  caused  or  pre- 
ceded the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  apparent  exception 
is,  that  the  Copta,  having  no  preceding  Aryan  principles,  yet  received 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  explanation  iB,  that  the  Christianity 
in  vogue  jiiBt  in  that  part  of  the  world,  at  that  time,  was  not  the 
Aryan  Christianity  which  the  rest  of  the  Christians  have  consented 
permanently  to  receive,  and  under  which  they  have  flourished  ;  while 
the  Copts  meanwhile  have  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  handful  of  indi- 
viduals, whom  I  only  mention  lest  it  should  appear  I  wish  to  omit 
(acts  which  might  tell  against  me. 

On  the  same  principle  on  which  I  have  mentioned  the  Copts,  I 
.  note  that  I  am  aware  of  conversions  in  Paraguay,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  India,  and  elsewhere,  which  may  have  more  or  loss  of 
vitality  in  them  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  even  the  active  agents  in  these 
conversions  will  admit  that,  when  an  anthropologist  talks  of  a  nation 
accepting  Christianity,  he  means  to  contemplate  a  permaaeDt  recep- 
tion, not  propped  up  by  the  influence  of  foreign  superior  civilised 
mismonaries.  Among  Aryans  and  their  dependants,  as,  for  instance, 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Christianity  maintained  itself  for 
even  hundreds  of  years ;  but,  the  area  of  those  parts  being  now  no 
longer  Aryan,  the  religion  is  no  longer  Christian.  Armenia,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  Geor^a,  being  Aryan,  are  Christian.  Hungary,  it 
may  he  said,  and  the  Basque  provinces,  with  the  Finns  and  I^ptand, 
are  not  Aryan  ;  but  in  the  first  place  these  small  outlying  tribes 
woiJd  weigh  but  little  against  the  vast  mass  of  Gluiatian  Aryaiia 
estal:dishing  the  nile ;  then,  again,  for  my  own  part;,  I  am  not  moved 
by  the  apparent  exception  of  the  Basques,  Finns,  and  Lajtpe,  for  it  ia 
to  be  remembered  that  X  consider  Europe  was  once  inhabited  by  mnte 
races,  kindred  in  blood,  and  therefore  in  principles ;  and  that  those 
who  happened  to  learn  their  languages  fFom  Turanian  teachers,  are 
not  thwefore  necessarily  alien  in  race  or  principles  from  those  irho 
accepted  the  Aryan  language,  modified  by  Grimm's  law  in  diSereut 
localities.  The  general  co-existence,  thwefore,  of  the  areas  of  Aryiui- 
ism  and  Christianity  I  consider  self-evident ;  and  I  pass  now  to  the 
consideration  of  those  apostoUo  personages  by  whose  activity  the 
relifi^n  was  originaUy  propagated. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Teetameot, 
eupplemented  by  the  earliest  works  of  tiie  Fathers,  tt^^ether  witJi 
early  litnr^es,  and  circular  letters  among  the  Churdies,  it  aeentB 
abundantly  clear  that  four  principal  agents,  whom  we  now  call 
Apostles,  were  concerned  in  this  mighty  work.  The  claim  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  title  of  Apostle  was,  inde^,  denied  by  the  Hebrew  party 
in  the  Church  of  that  day,  and,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  twelve,  they  were  of  course  historically  correct ;  but  in  the  nen^ 
that  SS.  Peter,  James,  Paul,  and  John  were  the  four  principal  prupa. 
gnfors  of  early  Christianity,  there  is  in  these  days  no  dispute. 

Now,  if  I  admit  that  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  Semites  in  i-um 
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-ftnd  prmoiplea,  and  the  advocatee  and  active  t^nts  of  a  Bubstantially 
Semitic  view  of  religioo,  I  am  apparently  giving  up  three-fourths  of 
tJhriBtiaiiitj  to  the  domain  of  Semitism,  ao  far  aa  the  ideas  of  ita 
earlieat  advocates  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  the  rel^ion  was. 
Theae  apparent  deductions,  however,  from  the  premises,  I  take  to  be 
fallacious ;  for,  whether  these  three  Semites  laboured  among  their 
fellow  Semites  or  among  Aryans,  whether  their  churches  in  Judea, 
Smyrna,  Philadelphia,  Thyatini,  Perganios,  and  ao  on,  were  Somite 
churches  or  not,  in  either  case  this  work  of  theirs  has  geographically 
and  nationally  vanished.  Even  if  thoy  preached  among  Aryans,  still 
the  actual  localities  in  which  they  laboured  are  not  now  numbered 
among  those  localities  where  Christianity  has  maintained  itself. 
What  the  number  of  the  Christian  Jews  may  have  been,  and  whether 
they  gradually  intermarried  and  amalgamated  with  the  Aryans,  or 
whether  their  descendants  gradually  returned  to  the  ancestral  form 
of  the  Semite  religion,  it  is  hard  to  say  i  but  it  is  not  hard  to  eay 
that  the  Semitic  churches  took  no  lasting  root  amoog  their  oompar 
triots.  If,  then,  i  should  allow  that  the  Semite  elements  in  early 
Christianity  were  even  strenuously  advocated  by  the  earliest  preachers ; 
if  I  allow  that  those  preachers  claimed  tiie  peculiar  privilege  and  ad- 
vantage of  intimate  communication  witli  the  founder ;  if  the  character 
of  their  Semite  converts  was  and  is  marked  by  a  peouiiar  tenacity  in 
these  matters ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  advantages  for  Semitism, 
there  ore  now  no  Semite  churches  in  eiiatence  worth  speaking  of,  the 
real  deduction  is  that  the  Semitic  principles  of  the  propagators  have 
not  determined  those  of  the  religion  itsel£  If,  notwithatanding  the 
peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  there  ore 
DOW  uo  Christian  oommunities  worth  speaking  of  in  the  locahtiea 
where  they  laboured,  or  among  the  race  of  men  to  whom  they  be- 
longed ;  if  these  men,  being  Semites,  did  not  substantially  and  last- 
ingly convert  Semites,  we  may  suspect  at  once  that  the  principles  of 
their  young  community  cannot  have  been  truly  Semite,  elae  the 
Semites  would  have  accepted  them.  What  I  hope  presently  to  show 
is,  that  Aryan  principles  were  widely  spread  among  the  UelleniHtio 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  subBtoutially  Aryan  religion 
called  by  the  Aryan  name  of  Christianity.  Semitism  and  Aryaniam 
each  bad  their  chance ;  and  the  failure  of  these  Semite  apostles  to 
originate  a  Semitic  church,  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  Christianity  never 
waa  Semitic 

The  fourth  apostle  was  St.  PauL  That  he  waa  a  Hebrew  by  birth 
we  need  not  doubt ;  but  the  large-minded  gentleman  of  Tarsus  would 
ia  his  surrounding  circumstances  diifer  as  much  from  the  small- 
minded  fishermen  of  Galilee,  as  a  modem  Rothschild  from  an  ancient 
Essene  or  Ebionite.  I  admit  that  this  great  teacher  was  anccessfuL 
In  other  words,  1  admit  that  ho  founded  certain  Aryan  churches, 
which  have  muntained  themselves  nationally  and  geographically  till 
this  day.  I^  then,  the  principles  of  St.  Paul  were  substantially 
Semitic,  we  must  admit  the  general  opinion  to  be  correct,  that  the 
Aryan  people,  at  a  definite  period  in  their  development,  accepted 
&ono  strangers  a  sul»tantiaUy  Semitic  religion.     But  ii^  on  the  other 
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hand,  St  Paul's  principles  were  subetantially  Aiyan,  his  natjtHiality 
IB  immaterial. 

The  geographicEtl  ftud  ntdal  area  now  coveied  hy  Christianity,  and 
the  natLonality  of  the  first  promulgatore  of  the  reli^on,  are  diTisiona 
of  my  Bubject  of  far  less  importance  than  those  to  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  direct  attention.  But,  before  I  leave  tlits  part  of  the  subject, 
I  pauae  to  state  why,  in  alluding  to  the  four  apostles,  I  have  taken 
no  notice  of  the  Founder  himself!  I  take  this  course,  partly  because 
IJioee  who  profess  to  reverence  most  deeply  the  character  represented 
to  us  as  that  of  the  Founder,  have  been  forced  to  recognise  that  it  is 
non-raoial.  Its  uoivorsality  is  preached  as  its  excellence.  In  it  there 
is  said  to  be  no  preponderance  of  any  of  the  partial  elements  of  nude 
or  female,  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  freeman.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that  this  view  of  hia  chejacter  is  derived  to  ua  only  through  St.  Paul, 
and  is  opposed  by  the  writings  attributed  to  the  Semite  apostles.  In 
morals  such  a  view  of  (diaracter  corresponds,  indeed,  to  pantheism  in 
physics.  It  rec^isea  the  good  in  the  charactera  of  all  laces  and 
both  sexes,  just  as  pantheism  recognises  the  orderly  in  all  natore. 
Such  a  view  is  no  doubt  essentifdly  Aryan ;  but  what  I  am  concerned 
with  here,  is  to  point  out  that,  in  the  &ce  of  it,  I  may  not  attribute 
national  deep-seated  characteristics  to  one  in  whom  hia  Aryan  fol- 
lowers are  agreed  to  recognise  none. 

Another  obviona  reason  why  I  discuss  the  work  of  his  apostles  only 
is,  that  they  alnne  were  the  translatoTs  of  his  language.  The  actual 
words  used  by  him  are  quite  unknown ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  to  take  his  teaching  at  second  hand. 

And  thus  am  I  now  arrived  at  the  important  question,  whether  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  princtplea  of  Christianity  are  Semitic 
or  Aryan. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  I  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  greater 
principles  which  we  agglutinate  under  the  name  of  Christianity, 
nor  need  I  be  too  careful  as  to  the  accuracy  of  distinction  between 
moral  and  social  If  I  name  those  elements  which  strike  me  as  most 
essential  and  vital  in  Christianity,  and  endeavour  honestly  to  claa.^fy 
them  according  to  their  Semite  or  Aryan  affinities,  I  shall  have  doQO 
what  1  have  propoaed  to  myself  to  do. 

Now  that  Chriatianity,  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  is  more  than  mere 
benevolence,  more  than  justice,  more  than  piety,  more  than  a  hope  of 
what  is,  in  such  strong  Aryan  imagery,  called  "going  to  heaven", 
and  that  it  is  in  great  degree  a  personal  sympathy  with  Jesus  Christ, 
I  cannot  deny  as  a  fact ;  and  the  origin  of  such  sympathy,  whether 
it  be  Semitic  or  Aryan,  I  take  to  be  equivalent  with  the  origin  of 
Chriatianity. 

If  this  aympathy,  then,  with  such  an  one  as  Jesus  the  Christ  be 
Aiyan ;  if  all  Aryan  mytbolc^ea  are  based  on  it ;  if  there  be  notliiiig 
similar  to  it  in  any  known  Semitic  mythology,  and  no  trace  of  it  at 
all  in  the  way  the  early  Jen-a  regarded  their  Jehovah,  then  ia  tho 
central  feeling  Aryan  which  prompts  men  to  be  Christians.  Whivt, 
then,  was  the  simple  preaching  which  so  mightily  moved  mankind  t 
Undeniably,  it  was  the  story  of  one  who  did  nothing  but  good  works. 
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and  aaid  nothing  but  the  utterance  of  a  good  spirit,  but  who  incurred 
by  such  speech  and  action  the  wrath  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
B;  them  h«  was,  in  their  naual  course  of  law,  condemned,  and  to  all 
outward  appearance  conquered  j  but  returning  victorious  from  death, 
he  reasserts  his  own  superiority,  reassures  hia  followere,  and  secures 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  individuals  over  societies,  oud  conscieacea 

Now  I  need  not  waste  time  in  showing  that  all  Aryan  mythologies 
delight  in  depicting  the  descent  of  Qotta  upon  the  earth  to  combat 
eviL  Nor  is  it,  I  think,  unknown  that  the  true  Aryan  spirit  con- 
uders  law  to  be  an  evil,  and  supports  the  rights  of  conscience,  not 
only  as  the  Jew  did,  against  the  heathen  foreigner,  but,  as  no  true 
Semite  would  do,  against  his  own  government  and  his  own  priest. 

By  Semites,  we  mean  the  Arab,  Assyrian,  and  Jewish  races,  with 
their  o^hoots ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  legend,  tradition,  or 
sacred  book  of  any  of  these  races,  there  is  any  trace  of  the  oonoeption  of 
a  deity  appearing  on  the  earth  to  combat  moral  evil,  succumbing  to  it 
for  a  while,  and  finally  triumphing.  The  God  of  the  Hebrew  Abraham, 
the  God  of  the  Hebrew  six  days'  creation,  the  God  of  the  Semitic  Job, 
the  God  of  the  Satan  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  is  clearly  no  such 
a  God.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  there  was  ever  any  conception  at  all 
among  the  Jews,  before  the  days  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  philo- 
sophy, of  a  God  incarnate  in  a  man,  in  animals,  or  in  nature. 

That  on  the  other  hand  all  Aryan  legends  were  full  of  each  of  these 
conceptions,  that  of  Gods  incarnate,  and  that  of  Gods  combating  evil, 
enslaved  to  it  for  a  while,  and  finally  triumphing,  is  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  quote  examples. 

It  is  admitted  that  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  large 
Semite  and  Aryan  populations  were  in  existence,  each  of  them  highly 
civilised,  each  of  them  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  ready  as  an  audience 
to  hear,  to  receive,  or  to  reject  the  new  religion.  Had  the  religion 
been  a  Semitic  one,  both  its  geographical  origin  and  the  nationality  of 
its  eatiiest  preachers  would  have  favoured  its  reception  by  that  race, 
but  the  stubborn  fact  is  that  the  new  religion  depreciated  law,  depre- 
ciated constituted  authorities,  recognised  an  incarnation,  recognised  a 
God  becoming,  in  strong  Aryan  language,  "a  ^ve  to  sin,"  recognised 
that  the  recognised  law  courts  could  be  wrong,  and  the  crucified  de- 
fendant could  be  right.  The  historical  success  of  Christianity  is 
undoubtedly  duo  to  the  faistorica]  sympathy  with  Christ,  and  the 
sympathy  with  Christ  was  an  Aryan  sympathy  with  the  defendant. 
It  is  so  stilL  Each  poor  battered  combatant  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  considers  the  world  to  be  banded  against  him.  Let  them 
rave,  he  says,  let  them  despise  me,  let  them  ruin  me.  They  raved 
against  Jesus.  He  overcame  the  world.  The  Aryans  and  Semites  are 
doubly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  each  respect  Christianity  is 
Aryan.  The  Aryan  appreciates  order  in  the  physical  world,  and  indi- 
viduality in  the  moral  or  social  world  of  mankind,  but  the  Semite 
recognises  interference  or  disorder  in  the  physical  world,  and  authority 
or  constituted  order,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  moral  world.  Where  in  the 
whole  range  of  Jewish  history,  previous  to  their  contact  with  Aryans, 
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do  we  find  the  Blighteet  appreciation  of  the  moral  contest  of  individuals 
against  evil.  Bugin  with  Abraham.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Family 
happiness,  emigration,  prosperity,  great  expectations,  polygamy, 
willingness  to  take  hia  son's  life,  unwillingness  to  protect  his  wife's 
honour — such  is  Scmitism.  Compare  it  with  the  individualism  of 
St.  Paul,  the  preacher  of  the  new  religion,  who  said,  though  an  angd 
from  heaven  preach  different  from  me.  Id,  him  he  accursed.  Abraham 
incurred  no  wrath  of  any  uonstitnted  authorities,  struggled  in  no  life- 
consuming  works  for  man  like  Aryan  Hercules,  but  represented  the 
great  Jewish  principle  of  prosperity.  The  prosperity  of  Moses  is 
equally  prominent,  whether  as  adopted  in  infancy  by  royalty,  nursed 
in  luxury  and  learning  at  mid-age,  or  as  leader  of  600,000  fighting 
men  in  a  political  revolution.  I  will  not  waste  time  by  going  through 
the  history  of  Samsou,  Jephthah,  or  Duvid ;  nowhere  was  there  any 
contest  against  coustituted  authority,  upon  which  moral  contest 
Christianity  is  based,  and  to  suppose  that  a  true  Jew  could  have  been 
willing  to  curse  an  angel  from  heaven,  would  be  to  suppose  that  he 
disavowed  the  theocracy  or  first  principle  on  which  his  national  life 
was  based. 

Christianity,  in  its  origin,  was  a  mighty  strengthening  to  myriads  of 
Bufi'ering  individuals  in  their  struggles  against  powers  and  authorities 
around  them  and  within  them.  Semitism  decapitates  or  strikes  down 
rulers  physically,  but  substitutes  a  successor,  and  knows  of  no  moral 
rebellion  against  the  principle  of  power.  The  Aryan,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem  to  some  of  us  even  now,  can  imagine  and  does  really  more  or 
less  strive  after  a  world  without  a  government.  The  reason  he  can 
do  BO  is  doubtless  that  from  early  times  ho  has  been  a  monoganaist, 
aud  that  he  has,  therefore,  seen  with  his  own  eyes  millions  of  families 
who  exist  amicably  in  faith  without  law  aud  without  governmenL 
The  race  which  from  early  days  has  been  polygamiat,  requires  power 
aud  law  for  the  purposcB  of  order.  The  Aryans,  though  still  in  the 
present  day  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  law,  con  at  least  conceive 
and  aspire  after  order  without  law  which  St.  Paul  uo  veheueutly  set 
before  them. 

Many  theories  might  be  invented  to  explain  the  apparently  atir- 
prising  fact  that  the  Aryans  1,800  years  ago  accepted  a  Semitic  reli- 
gion, but  up  till  the  present  day  the  world  can  haj^lly  be  said  to  have 
Btudied  anthropology,  and  it  has,  therefore,  not  seen  how  aurprisiog, 
how  unparalleled,  and  how  naturally  impossible  such  a  racial  pheno- 
menon would  have  been,  had  it  in  reality  occurred.  When,  howcTer, 
men's  attention  is  once  drawn  to  the  existence  of  the  deep  racial 
furrows  on  the  aggregate  brain  of  humanity,  when  we  see,  for  instance, 
that  a  man  of  one  race  differs  as  much  from  a  man  of  another,  as  he 
does  from  a  woman  of  bis  own,  I  ask  why  any  one  should  wish  to  sup- 
pose that  Christianity  is  Semite  unless  it  really  is  so  1  IX)  Christiana 
or  do  they  not  accept  the  dictum  that  in  their  Christ  there  ia  uoitiier 
male  nor  female,  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor  free  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  distinguishing  virtues  and  characteristics  of  meu  and  wuniea, 
Semites,  Aryans,  Allophylians,  Federals  and  Confederates  arc  all  to 
find  their  place  in  a  united  humanity.     If  they  do,  let  them  become 
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anthropoTogiHts,  and  give  their  best  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  , 
paper ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  they  make  their  Christ  to  be  a  Semite, 
they  make  their  God  who  created  KxyMia  to  be  a  Semite  or  favourer  ' 
of  Semites  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  they  full,  in  fact,  into  arrant 
one-sided  absiirdities,  they  encourage,  provoke,  and  propagate  infi- 
delity, they  disavow  the  actual,  deny  the  true,  and  localise  the 
obaolute. 

Now,  if  a  Christian  anthropologist  admits  fully  to  himself  that  the 
founder  of  his  religion  had  no  racial  preferences,  his  difficulty  in 
struggling  with  the  question  whether  Christianity  was  really  of  Semite 
origin  would  be  as  follows :  —  The  founder  did  deeds  highly  ap- 
proved of  and  considered  noble  by  Aryan  instinct.  These  deeds  are 
highly  disapproved  of,  on  the  contrary,  by  Semites,  and  by  them 
attributed  to  an  anarchical,  self-seeking,  impure,  unmanlike  spirit. 
To  aaeert  practically  that  in  a  matter  of  opinion,  sentiment,  mural 
judgment,  or  intellectual  perception,  a  defendant  standing  alone  con 
be  ri^t,  and  the  combined  authority  of  Church  and  State  can  be 
wrong,  is  so  monstrous  to  the  prosperoiu  acquiescent  Semite,  so 
vivifying  to  the  ever  struggling,  ever  grumbling  Aryan,  that  the 
fon]>er  race  named  Jesus  at  once  a  devil,  the  latter  name  him  still  a 
God.  To  the  one  he  has  been  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  for 
tbey  are  dead,  and  to  the  other,  so  far  as  Semite  principles  have 
allowed  it,  he  has  been  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  for  they  still  live. 

That  there  are  certain  precepts  and  principles  of  Semitic  aspect 
written  down  in  the  sacred  books  of  Christianity  for  the  acceptanoe  of 
Christians  may  not  be  denied,  but  if  the  Aryuns  have  parsed  them  all 
by  with  merely  nominal  recognition,  and  have  built  up  aystemn  of 
society  on  principles  opposed  to  them,  it  follows  simply  that  the 
Semite  teachers,  whether  we  call  them  Peter,  James  and  Matthew,  or 
whether  we  mean  the  inspircr  of  Peter,  James  and  Matthew,  were 
respectfully  listened  to,  and  their  precepts  recorded  in  documents, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Aryans  received  their  Christianity  from 
Semites.  Among  the  distinguishing  and  prominent  chantcteristics, 
for  instance,  of  Aryan  populations  is  the  predilection  for  building  large 
barns  when  the  small  ones  are  full,  and  for  saying  to  their  souls — 
"  SoiU,  soul,  thou  hast  much  good  laid  up  for  many  years,  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry."  The  Aryans  also,  without  apology,  care  for  the  thiugs  of 
the  morrow,  and  despise  very  heartily  those  low  races,  or  shabby 
membera  of  a  high  one,  which  consider  the  evil  of  each  day  sufficient 
for  it.  Among  the  Aryans  the  poor  are  not  blessed.  In  other  words 
Aryan  precepts  in  the  sacred  books  are  appreciated  and  followed, 
while  Semitic  precepts  are  read  out  in  public  on  Sundays,  but  leave 
not  the  shadow  of  a  trace  of  any  influence  on  public  week-day  action. 
The  explanation  usually  given  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  human 
heart  is  evil  and  refuses  to  accept  these  essentially  good  precepts. 
But  the  authropotogist  finds  that  the  Semitic  heart  does  accept  them, 
and  for  that  very  reason  incurs  the  contempt  of  the  Aryans,  who  deny 
practically  that  the  precepts  are  really  good  ones. 

These  Semitic  precepts  had  a  fair  trial  The  early  Semite  Chris- 
tiauB  lived  in  common.     No  one  said  that  anything  he  had  was  his 
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ovn — none  of  them  heaped  up  trouures  upon  earth.  AH  that  be- 
lieved sold  their  poesesaionB  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as 
'  every  man  had  need.  Side  by  side  with  these  precepts  St.  Paul  waa 
tilling  Christiane  not  to  be  slothful  in  busiDess,  and  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  eat  without  working.  These  latter  precepts  the  Aryans 
have  followed ;  the  former  they  have  rejected.  St.  Paul  over  and 
over  again  tells  ub  that  he  got  bis  religion  from  no  one,  neither  was  ha 
taught  it,  but  had  it  by  direct  revelation.  Ou  the  oue  side  the  Chris- 
tiana had  the  precept  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the 
morrow  should  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself;  and  on  the  other 
side  St.  Paul  told  how  there  came  upon  turn  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches — his  flesh,  he  said,  had  no  rest,  but  he  was  troubled  on  evatj 
side,  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  Aryan  and  Semite 
teachers  then  took  out  Aryan  and  Semite  teachings.  The  result  being 
Aryan,  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  Ofaristianity  in  the  present  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  is  derived  to  us  from  Semitic  sources. 

The  same  choice  which  CliriBtians  have  had  between  Senutio  tuid 
Aryan  precepts  they  have  also  had  between  Semitic  and  Aryan  doctrines 
of  the  most  ftmdamental  character,  and  the  result  has  been  equally 
characteristic.  That  the  Samite  conception  of  the  deity,  for  ins^nce, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  self-evident,  and  that  the 
Septuagint  or  Greek  conception,  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
tuust  differ  by  I>eing  Aryanised,  is  no  lees  so.  Now  Christiana  have 
unanimously  and  completely  rejected  the  Hebrew  and  accepted  the 
Septuagint  conception.  They  reject  the  Semitic  Hebrew  teatshing 
that  Ood  is  a  Being  capable  of  being  seen  by  the  homan  eye,  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  tfiey  accept  the  Aryan  view,  that  he  is  an  inviaible 
incomprehensible  source  of  a  spirit  pervading  humimity.  The  funda- 
mental difference  here  is  enormous,  but  the  anthropological  fa£t  is  un- 
doubted. The  Semite  wrote,  and  the  English  are  still  forced  by  act« 
of  parliament  to  hear  read  out  to  them  in  churches,  that  Moees, 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  saw  tbe 
God  of  Israel ;  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work 
of  a  sapphire  stone.  Also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  Aiink.  The 
Greek  translators  of  this  passage  took  a  long  step  against  Semitiam 
when  they  altered  this  passage  into  a  statement  that  the  elders  saw 
the  place  where  the  God  of  Israel  had  stood,  and  they  were  seen 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.  Traces  of  the  same 
difference  of  racial  sentiment  are  very  visible  in  other  parts  of  the  two 
veruons.  In  the  one,  for  iustance,  Hezekiah  in  his  siduiess  is  niade  t« 
say, "  I  shall  not  see  Jehovah,  oven  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
This  is  altered  by  the  Aryan  into,  "  I  shall  not  see  the  salvation  of  God 
in  the  land  of  the  livii^."  So  again  in  the  famous  Semitic  passage  of 
Job,  we  have  it,  "  In  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  whom  1  shall  see  for  my. 
self,  and  nunc  eye  shall  behold,  and  not  another."  Here  the  systematic 
racial  antipathy  of  the  Scptua^nt  writers  betrays  itself  in  their 
rendering  it  "  Those  things  have  been  established  for  me  by  God, 
which  things  I  know  for  myself,  and  my  eyes  have  seen  them  and  not 
another ;"  and  lastly,  we  may  compare  the  two  versions  of  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Isaiah: — "  Unto  ue  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  s  son  is 
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given,  and  his  name  ehtiU  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
(lod,  the  Evorlasting  Father."  Thia  in  the  Septuagint  becomes,  "  UiB 
name  shall  be  called  the  Angel  of  the  Great  CouncU." 

These  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  us  that  when  even  a  Semite 
preacher  of  even  the  most  Semitic  aspect  of  nascent  Christianity  had 
occasion  in  his  missionary  operations  to  quote  the  Scriptures,  he  was 
obliged,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  to  diffuse  a  considerable  amount 
of  Aryanism,  for  the  Septuagint  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  those 
days  the  only  people's  echtion  of  the  Bible.  Now  with  the  Septuagint 
went  a  large  body  of  strongly  anti-Semite  literature,  su<^  as  the  books 
of  Wisdom,  E^colesiasticus,  and  Daniel,  and  in  this  latter  Aryan  book  we 
have  the  greet  Howoe  of  all  the  ideas,  the  imagery,  and  the  phraseo- 
It^^  ot  what  in  Etn\)pe  now  at  the  present  day  is  called  Christianity. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Book  c^  Daniel  never  was  oon~ 
eidered  by  the  Jews  as  part  of  the  canonical  scriptures,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore,  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  that  Christianity  could  have 
put  Daniel  into  the  Bible,  and  also  could  have  been  a  Semitic  rehgioo. 
By  the  Semite  doctrine  we  surely  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  if  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
and  Daniel  never  was  in  those  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Christianity  was 
not  purely  Semite  in  origin.  If  there  is  anything  more  certain  than 
Uie  rest  in  the  Ufe  and  preaching  of  Jesus,  it  ia  that  he  gave  the  whole 
weight  oF  his  authority  to  this  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Jesus  has  been  the  aoceptance  of  Daniel  with  all  his  imagery,  his 
angels,  his  son  of  man,  Mb  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  the  rest  of  hia 
Aryanism. 

To  escape  fk»n  the  glaring  consequenceB  of  the  fact  that  Daniel  was 
not  recognised  by  the  Jews,  and  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  the 
prime  minister  of  the  great  Aryan  propagandist,  Dariua  Hystaspes, 
men  have  invented  an  extra  Darius,  for  whom,  however,  the  chrono- 
logy of  those  days  can  find  no  place.  There  is  the  a&mo  close  conr 
nection  in  imagery  and  essential  doctrine  between  Daniel,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  New  Testament  on  one  ude 
with  the  Zend  Avesta  on  the  other,  as  there  is  historically  between 
Daniel  and  the  mighty  Aryan  who  said,  "  I  make  a  decree  that  in  every 
dominion  of  my  kingdom  men  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of 
Daniel,  for  he  is  the  living  God,  and  stodfast  for  ever,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  even 
unto  the  end." 

Taking  it  as  granted  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  after 
Daniel,  and  before  Christianity,  I  might  fill  pages  with  characteristio 
extracts  bearing  nut  what  I  have  said  of  it,  ^at  all  the  most  peculiar 
imagery  of  the  Now  Testament  ia  derived  therefrom.  I  will  content 
myaelf  with  the  following  from  chapter  48  : — 

"  In  that  place  I  beheld  a  fountain  of  ri^teousneas  which  never 
failed,  encircled  by  many  springs  of  wisdom.  Of  these  all  the  thirsty 
dnuik,  and  were  filled  with  wisdom,  having  their  habitation  with  the 
ri^teoua,  the  elect,  and  the  holy.  In  that  hour  was  this  Son  of  Man 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  his  name  in  the  presence  of 
the  Ancient  of  Days.     Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created, 
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before  the  etars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  invoked  ia  the 
preseDCO  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  A  support  Bhall  be  for  the  ri^teous 
ftiid  the  holy  to  lean  upon,  without  falling,  BJid  he  shall  be  the  light 
of  nations.  He  shall  be  the  hope  of  those  whose  hearts  are  troubled. 
All  who  dwell  on  earth  shall  fall  down  and  worahip  before  him  ;  shall 
bless  and  glorify  him,  and  sing  praises  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Spirits." 

The  Eidvocate  of  the  common  view  that  Christianity  is  a  Semit« 
religion,  accepted  by  the  Aryans  from  the  hand  of  the  Semites,  must 
eipiftin  this  and  scores  of  similar  passages  in  a  book  quoted  by  St 
Jude  himBelf.  The  ideas  here  are  those  of  Righteousneas,  Wiadotn, 
Son  of  Man,  Lord  of  Spirits,  Light  of  Nations.  They  connect  ua  with 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  Zend  Aveata.  Yet 
they  are  the  very  inmost  ideas  of  Christianity.  How  is  this )  Simply 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity 
were  Hellenists.  This  fact  is  historically  known,  and  were  it  not  so 
.the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  among  Christians  would 
of  itself  he  sufficient  to  show  the  great  weight  of  the  Aryan  element 
in  those  days,  for  surely  no  conceivable  doctrine  could  be  picked  out 
more  alien  to  every  instinct  of  the  Semites. 

Christianity  then  being  the  religion  of  one  who  was  condemned  by 
society,  who  considered  society  to  be  wrong  and  himself  to  be  right,  is 
a  religion  acceptable  to  Aryans.  Christianity  being  a  religion  rect^- 
nising  that  the  principle  of  faith  or  mutual  trust  is  far  preferable  to 
the  dead  hard  power  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  sustaiuiug  justice  or 
order  in  the  human  race,  is  a  religion  acceptable  to  Aryans.  Chris- 
tianity rect^nising  care,  labour,  anxiety,  industry,  and  forethought,  as 
necessary  in  a  contest  which  it  recognises  aa  going  on  between  good 
and  evil,  is  a  religion  acceptable  to  Aryans.  Christianity  being  the 
religion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  more  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  put  together,  which  Book  of  Daniel  never  was  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  is  a  religion  derived  principally  from  Aryan  aourcee. 
And  finally,  Christianity  being  professed  by  Aryans  now,  and  not 
being  professed  by  Semites  uow,  and  having  at  its  origin  been  preached 
and  propagated  in  Greek,  and  its  records  having  been  written  iu 
Greek,  is  in  a  fkir  aud  full  sease  of  the  word  a  truly  Aryan  religion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Iboks  hoped  an  opportimity  would  be  given  for  con- 
udering  the  paper  more  deliberately,  for  it  touched  on  so  many  im- 
portant points  that  it  was  impossible  in  merely  hearing  it  read  to  dis- 
cuss them  properiy.  He  would  ask,  however,  what  it  was  the  author 
of  the  paper  intended  by  the  distinction  be  would  draw  between  the 
Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races.  Was  it  that  Christianity  was  an  Aryan 
religion  and  not  Semitic  1  He  could  not  see  what  would  begaiuedby 
the  admission  that  it  was  so,  if  made.  What  thent  Would  he  tell 
the  meeting  what  then  1  On  what  ground  was  it  that  he  assumed 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  the  source  whence  Christianity  derived 
its  ideas  1     Such  asaumptioiis  as  that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  made. 

Mr.  BoLLAEKT  said  that  having  lived  a  great  many  years  among  the 
Indiana  of  Suutli  America,  he  was  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
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effect  of  the  attempta  to  spread  Chritrtianitjr  among  them,  and  he  felt 
coDTinced  that  Christianity  bad  no  vitality  among  the  pure  Indian 
population.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  bad  been  taken  by  the  misaion- 
aries,  but  they  had  only  succeeded  in  giving  these  people  a  love  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church,  and  had  not  in- 
culcated among  them  Christian  principles.  The  Indians  had  not  the 
iDt«Ilect  to  underatand  Cbristianity  aa  Mr.  Bollaert  understood  it.  He 
Bpoke  only  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  Soutb  America,  of  Mexico, 
Central  ^erica,  and  Peru  more  particularly,  and  amoi^  them  Chris- 
tianity bad  no  vitality  whatever. 

Mr.  Pike  said  it  waa  not  the  province  of  that  Society  to  consider 
whether  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  authentic  or  not,  and  he  objected  to 
such  questions  being  brought  before  them.  He  objected  also  to  the 
classification  of  the  races  of  men  into  Aryan  aud  Semite. 

The  Bev.  Dunbar  Heath,  in  explanation,  said  he  only  used  the 
words  that  had  been  introduced  by  others ;  it  was  immat^ial  to  him 
what  they  were  called. 

Mr.  PiKB,  in  continuation,  observed  that  Mr.  Heath,  at  all  events, 
drew  a  marked  distinction  between  them.  He  said  that  the  Semites 
recognise  divine  interference  in  the  physical  world  while  the  Aryans 
did  not.  Now,  whether  or  not  we  are  Aryans,  we  professed  to  be 
Christiana,  and  certainly  in  the  prayer-book  of  the  Church  thero 
are  several  instances  of  supplications  for  divine  interference  There 
were  prayers  for  the  sick,  and  on  special  occasions  for  individuals,  and 
there  had  recently  been  special  prayers  for  the  removaJ  of  the 
cattle  plague.  It  might,  indeed,  be  replied  by  Mr.  Heath  that  such 
prayers  had  not  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  but  the  same 
rect^^ition  of  divine  interference  also  occurs  out  of  the  church.  At 
coronera'  inquests,  for  instance,  the  verdicts  of  the  jury  were  oftoD 
"  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God."  There  were  many  differences 
among  Christians  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  Aryan  belief  and  which  the 
Semite.  Some  Christians,  for  example,  beUeved  in  the  atonement 
Tbnt  belief  waa  quite  as  much  Semitic  as  it  was  Aryan.  Then  again, 
what  was  said  in  the  paper  about  one  race  believing  in  a  visible  and 
the  other  in  an  invisible  God  seemed  like  an  inversion  of  the  &ct. 
Mosee  was  stated  to  have  seen  the  back  part  of  God,  and  did  the 
Aryans  not  suppose  they  have  seen  God  t  They  profess,  indeed,  to 
have  seen  more  Gods  than  any  other  race.  In  the  Iliad  the  Gods  are 
represented  as  continually  coming  down  to  assist  in  battle  ;  in  Roman 
history  are  there  not  Castor  and  Pollni  1  and  in  the  dramas  of  the 
middle  ages  there  were  frequent  representations  of  God  and  Christ. 

Major  Owen  entered  at  some  length  into  a  consideration  of  the 
biblical  part  of  the  question,  introduced  in  the  paper,  and  pointed  out 
the  difference  in  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  Peter,  between  whom  he 
said  an  antagonistic  feeling  existed.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Heath  that 
the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  recognised  by  the  Jews,  who  assert  that  as 
an  eunuch,  Daniel  could  not  have  been  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and 
that  his  writings  contain  the  imagery  fbund  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.     He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  importance  attached  by 
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Christiana  to  the  prophesies  of  Daniel,  whose  profession  vaa  avowedly 
that  of  an  astrologer,  and  remarked  on  the  coincidence  that  the  roles 
by  which  astrologers  predict  events  by  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  prophesies  of  Daniel,  by  Dr.  Gumming 
and  other  Christian  divines,  agree  in  pointing  to  the  year  1866,  or 
rather  1867,  as  a  time  at  which  Rome  should  lose  power,  and 
Jerusalem  beoome  of  importance,  or  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the 
coming  of  the  millennium, 

Mr.  Carter  Bi^bb  said  that  Mr.  Heath,  in  his  paper,  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  application  of  two  axioms,  that  histtny  is  part  of  anthro- 
pology, and  that  history  is  worthless.  For  notwithstanding  the 
workiB  of  oertain  apostles  of  Christianity,  he  said  they  &iled  to  make 
permanent  converts,  therefore  Mr.  Heatji  thought  they  were  Semites, 
and  their  failure  was  owing  to  their  race  character.  But  how  had  he 
proved  that  they  were  Suites,  and  how  had  he  proved  that  their 
mission  waa  not  successful  1  History  recorded  it  as  a  &ct  that  then 
WHS  a  church  called  Christian  foimded  by  the  apostle  James  at  Jeni- 
aalem  ;  and  that  community  exercised  some  influence  not  only  on  the 
Greek  proselytes  and  afterwards  on  Alexandrian  teachers,  but  oa  the 
Christians  of  the  east,  by  whom  the  ohurch  founded  by  James  was 
much  prized.  The  apmtle  John,  we  were  informed,  founded  a 
thriving  church  at  Ephesus,  which  was  brought  into  connection  with 
both  Aryans  and  Semites.  St.  Peter,  also,  at  Rome  founded  a 
Ctmstian  Church,  which  consisted  not  only  of  pure  Aryans,  but  of 
populations  of  various  kinds.  Whatever  interpretation  was  given  to 
these  facts,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Christian  organisationa 
then  founded  had  continued  to  the  present  time.  He  was  surprised, 
therrfore,  that  Mr.  Heath  should  say  that  no  Christian  communities 
were  established  at  Rome,  in  Asia  Minor  or  other  places  in  the  east  ; 
nor  did  he  think  that,  prior  to  this  new  revelation,  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  believing  that  the  apostles  had  no  suceess  in  propagating 
Christianity.  Some  of  them,  it  was  known,  exercised  influence  over 
the  Ethiopians,  who  in  the  early  bietory  of  the  church  had  a  workable 
orgonisatioiL  They  had  iitutgies  in  their  churches,  and  those  Chris- 
tiana exercised  a  fer  wider  influence  over  neighbouring  Nigritian 
populations,  than  those  of  Aryan  or  Semitic  races.  Christianity, 
he  believed,  was  muoh  more  widely  distributed  in  those  early  ages 
than  Mr.  Heath  represented. 

Dr.  Charnock  said  it  might  be  worth  while  to  estimate  the  number 
of  the  "small  outlying  exceptions"  to  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
the  author  of  the  paper.  They  would  probably  amount  to  between 
nine  and  ten  millions.  There  wero  3S0,000  Basques,  150,000  Copta, 
2,000,000  Armenians,  400,000  Georgians,  1,600,000  Finns,  60,000 
I^pps,  and  5,500,000  Magyars.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  the 
Geot^lians  and  Armenians  might  not  come  witliin  the  exception  in 
question.  Before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Georgia  formed  a 
part  of  Armenia,  and  the  Armenians  claimed  descent  from  Togarmah, 
son  of  Gomer,  and  they  probably  knew  as  muoh  about  the  matter  as 
anybody  else.  With  regard  to  the  Copte,  the  author  of  the  paper 
Stated  that  th^  pnd'essed  only  a  sort  of  Christianity.     It  might  be 
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mtemting  to  know  what  sort  of  Chhstianity  it  was.  In  Great  Britiun 
alone  there  were  at  leaat  ISO  different  sortB.  The  Rev.  Dunbar 
Heath  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  dilemma.  His  proposition  was 
that  only  an  Aryan  race  could  accept  an  Aryan  religion,  that  the 
TuramouB  of  Europe  were  not  so  by  nice,  but  only  by  language,  and 
that  the  Aborigines  of  Europe  were  probably  mutes.  If  so,  either  the 
Aboriginefl  of  Europe  were  neither  Aryans  nor  Turanians,  and  being 
such,  accepted  an  Aiyan  religion,  partly  through  Aryan,  partly 
through  Turanian  teachers,  or  they  were  Aryans ;  and  if  they  were 
Aryans,  could  th^  be  mutes  1 

The  Rev.  Duvbab  Heath  replied  to  the  Torious  remarks  on  his 
paper,  observing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  spirit  of  the  disoussion 
bad  been  all  that  could  be  wished.  Dr.  Irons  had  asked  what  was  the 
tendency  of  the  paper,  but  he  must  let  the  paper  speak  for  itself ;  for  if 
he  had  any  ^rther  views  and  saw  to  what  hu  observations  tended,  a 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  not  the  place  to  express  them.  His 
observations  in  the  paper  must  be  accepted  as  they  were,  and  he 
would  not  say  what  was  the  tendency  of  the  opinion  IJiat  the  Book  of 
Daniel  had  been  received  in  the  Ouistian  canon  and  not  in  that  of 
tiie  Jewa  Mr.  Pike  had  hit  him  rather  hard.  He  had  said  that  wa 
accept  at  the  present  day  in  Christian  churches  many  of  the  opinions 
which  in  his  paper  he  had  ascribed  to  the  Semites,  as  distinguishing 
them  from  the  Aryans.  There  were,  no  doubt,  a  vast  variety  of 
views  taken  by  different  peoi^e  in  this  country,  and  the  Semitic  and 
Aryan  princi|des  were  both  struggling  for  supremacy,  with  everything 
else,  but  the  stronger  were  the  principles  on  which  society  is  based, 
the  Iwtter  it  would  bear  such  a  conflict;  and  in  his  paper  he  took 
merely  a  brood  view  of  the  race  character  of  the  people.  With 
regard  to  the  striking  remarks  c^  Major  Oven,  ^ey  must  stand  on 
their  own  bottom.  They  were  highly  interesting,  and  not  adverse  to 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Bloke  had  put  forward  aa 
objections  to  his  views  that  there  are  communities  of  Christians  now 
in  Asia  Minor,  ondthat  there  was  no  evidence  aa  to  the  nottonality  of 
the  apostles.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
communities  in  former  times — the  church  at  Ephcsus — its  present 
condition  oertaioly  bore  out  fiilJy  all  he  hod  stated.  Ephesus  was 
now  only  a  station  of  the  new  railway,  and  in  the  ploce  where  old 
Polycarp  lived,  thot  railway  station  is  ttie  only  house.  In  ports  of 
Syria,  ^so,  there  ore  now  very  few  ChristionB.  As  to  the  nationolity 
of  the  apostles,  it  was  genei^y  supposed  that  they  were  all  Jews ; 
and  if  they  were  not,  that  would  support  his  orgument.  As  to  the 
Anneuians  and  Geoi^gions  mentioned  by  Dr.  Charnock,  he  considered 
them  to  be  Aryans.  With  regard  to  the  romorks  of  Mr.  Pike,  he  was 
awvie  of  the  dilemma  about  the  Aryan  language  being  spoken  by 
people  not  Aryans.  He  admitted  there  was  a  diEBoulty  in  the  matter, 
and  as  he  oould  not  explain  it,  let  it  be  so.  He  was  glad,  however, 
that,  on  the  whole,  his  views  of  the  difference  of  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines  by  Aryans  and  Semites  had  not  been  disputed,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  an  accordance  with  the  general  sentiments 
expreased  in  the  paper. 
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The  following  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Soiree  on  Noveniber  6th  ¥U 
announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  for  the  same. 
Dr.  James  Hukt,  Pre8.A.S,L. : — 

A  series  of  Water-colour  Drawings  of  Kamak,  in  Britanny,  with 

large  diagrams  illustrating  the  same. 
A  series  of  Flint  Implements  from  Amiens  and  AbbeviUe. 
A  series  of  rude  Stone  Implements  from  the  Zetland  Isles. 
Dr.  R,  Kino,  F.A.S.L.  :— 

Water-colour   Drawings   illustratiTe   of    Natives  of  Tiiomaiiia, 

Madi^ascar,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands. 
Models  of  Boats  used  by  Polynesian  Islanders. 
Chinese  Apothecaries'  Scales. 
David  Forbbs,  Esq.,  F.R.S.r — 

Aiicient  Skull  fVom  Pisagua,  artificially  distorted. 
Modem  Aymar&  Skull. 

"Ppasaa",  or  clay  used  by  South  American  Indians  to  mit  nith 
food,  in  natural  and  in  prepared  state. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Webb,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  :— 

Seiies  of  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  jaws  from  various  cemeteries  (prsi 

Christian). 
Tomahawk  and  Paddle  fVom  Taltiti. 
Alfred  Hiooins,  Esq.,  Hon.  For.  See.  A.S.L. : — 

Photographs  of  Indian  Temples  in  Mysore,  India. 
„  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherry  Hilla 

„  Dalecarlian  Peasants. 

H.  Pwoa,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.A.S.L.:— 

CoUeotion  of  Flint  Implements  from  the  Gravel  of  the  Little 

H.  LeTTOn,  Esq, : — 

SkuUs  found  in  the  Bed  of  the  Thames  at  Kew. 
Miss  Marshall  : — 

Photographs  of  Ernst  Schulz,  illustrnting  the  histrionic  imitstjon 
of  various  races  of  man, 
J.  R.  Gubgort,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.;— 

Casts  of  two  extreme  forms  of  Human  Crania,  recently  described 
by  Professor  Huxley, 
WriLiah  Bollabrt,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sea  A.S.L.: — 

1.  Mexican  Zodiac. 

2.  Muizca  Caleudox  (N.  Granada). 

3.  Maya  Alphabet  (Yucatan). 

4.  Phcitograph  and  fac-simile  of  Dresden  Maya  Codex  (Yucatan). 

5.  Photographs  of  Paris  Maya  Codex. 

6.  Lithographs  of  Troanus  Maya  Codex  of  Madrid  (Yucatan). 

7.  Peruvian  Zodiac  (gold).     Photograph. 

8.  Photograph  of  the  Sculptured  Monolith  of  Tia-Huanaco,  Peru. 

9.  Photograph  of  Peruvian  Figurative  Writing  on  Skin. 
10.  Enlarged  Drawing  of  the  abova 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

[The  report  of  the  meeting  on  December  1 8th,  will  be  inserted  after 
the  report  of  the  general  meeting.]  t  t<1i>o|c 
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a  HunT,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.8.L.,  PuamRiT,  in  TBI  Ckub. 

leettng  were  road  and  confirmed. 
the  following  balance-sheet,  which  had 
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D.  I.  Heath,  Treaturer. 
Examined  and  approved 

Jannaiy  1, 1867. 
The  following  Beport  of  the  Council  was  read : — 
Seport  of  Council. 
Thb  Council  of  the  Society,  on  terminating  the  year  1866,  and  enter- 
ing upon  the  fifth  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  has  to  report  the 
continued  prosperity  which  has  attended  its  operations  during  the 
past  year. 

Meetingg. — During  the  year  1866,  fifteen  meetings  have  been  held, 
at  which  the  following  papers  have  been  read  : — 
J.  MbyzbHabbis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.L,     "On  the  Gallinas  of  Sierra 

Leone," 
O.  W.  Mabseall,  Esq.,  LL.M.,  F.A.S.L.     "On  Genealogy  in  relation 
to  Anthropology." 
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Capt.  Bedford  Pnr,  B.N.,  F,A.S.L.     "On  tlt«  Kegro,  at  Home  and 

Abroad." 
Htdk  Clabeb,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Loc.Sec.A,S.L,  "On  MoraTiau  Wallachia." 
H.  J.  C.  BEA.7AN,  £^.,  Hon.  Sec,     "  Notas  on  the  People  inhabiting 

Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.,  LL.D.,     "  ObeerTations  on  the  Materials  fiH- 

Anthropology  at  Smyrna." 
T.  Baines,  Esq.    "  On  Articles  of  Dress  and  Implements  of  War  from 

L.  0,  Pike,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.     "  On  the  Psychical  Characteristica  of  the 
English  People." 

A.  HioaiNS,  Esq.,  Hon.  For.  Sec.  A.S.L.     "  On  the  Orthographic  De- 

lineaUon  of  the  SktilL" 
W.  H.  Wesley,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.     "  On  the  Icont^raphy  of  the  SkulL" 
C.  Caster  Blake,  Esq.,  F.O.a,  F.A.S.L.  "  On  certain  Simious  Skulls, 

with  especial  reference  to  a  Skull  from  Louth,  in  Ireland." 
Dr,  Paul  Broca,  Sec  Geo.  See.  Autb.  Paris.   "  On  &  new  Goniometer, 

for  the  Measurement  of  the  Facial  Triangle." 
Qeoroe  Peirie,  Esq.,  Loc  Sec  A.S.L.     "  Notes  on  the  Brooha  aud 

Picta'  Houses  of  Orkney." 
Joseph  AKDEBSoif,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  A.S.L.     "Report  on  the  Ancient 

Bemains  of  Caithness." 
John  Cleohobs,  £^.   "  A  New  Beading  of  Shell-Mounds  and  Gtares 

in  Caithness." 
Q.  Peibie,  Esq.,  LooSec.  A.S.L.     " On  Human  Remains  fron  Keias." 
Joseph  Anderson,  Esq.,  Loc  Sec.  A.S.L.    "  On  Human  Bemains  from 

B.  I.  Shearer,  Esq.     "  On  Human  Remains  &om  Keiss." 

Dr.  J,  Hunt,  Prea.  A.S.L.     "  On  Human  Remains  from  Keiss." 
W.  BoLLAERT,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  A,S.L.    "  Contributions  to  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Anthropology  of  the  New  World." 
Capt.  R.  F.  BuBTON,  V.P.A.S.L.     "  Notes  on  an  Hennaphrodite." 
Major  Samuel  R.  I.  Owem,  F,A,S.L,     "  On  Hindu  Neology." 
Dr.  John  Sbobtt,  F.A.S.L.     "  On  a  Living  Miorooephale. 
E.  Sellok,  Esq.     "  On  Sacti  Puja." 

B.  B.  N.  Walker,  Esq.     "On  tbe  Fecundity  of  Negro  Women." 
HoDDEB  U.  Webtbopp,  Esq.     "  On  the  Analogous  Forms  of  Flint 

Implements." 
CoL  Beauohakp  Walebb,  Lieut.  Ardaoh,  0.  Carter  Blake,  and  W. 

ToPLET,  F.G.S.     "  On  a  Kjokkenmiidding  at  Newhaven." 
Capt.  R.  F.  Burtoh,  V.P.A.S,L.     "  On  a  Kjokkenmodding  at  Santos." 
Bev.  W.  H  BRinr.     "  On  the  Opening  of  a  Tumulus  at  Essiquiba." 
Dr.  Bbddob.     "  On  the  Head-forms  of  the  West  of  England." 
J.  P.  MoRRtB,  Esq.     "  Report  on  the  Kirkhead  Bone  Cave  at  Diver- 
atone." 
Dr.  Jaueb  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  Pres.  A.S.L.     "  On  the  Influence  of  Pest  in 

Destroying  the  Human  Body." 
Dr.  Jakes  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  Pres.  A.S.L.     "On  the  Interpretation  of 

some  Inscriptions  on  Stones  found  in  Zetland.' 
Dr.  B.  Seemasn,  V.P.A.S.L.    "On the  Beeemblanoe between Insciibed 
Stones  in  Veraguaa and  in  Northumbeiiand."     i    t^  m''\c 
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Dr.  BowBB.     "  Oq  the  History  of  Slavery." 

Dr.  A.  MncBxLL,  F.A.S.L.     "  On  the  Influenoe  of  Blood-relationship 

in  Uarriage." 
C.  Cabter  Blakb,  Esq.,  F.G.S.     "  Report  on  the  Anthropological 

Papers  read  at  Nottingham." 
Rev.  DuNBAB  I.  Hbath,  M.A,  Trees.  A.S.L.     "Beport  on  the  For- 
mation (^  an  Anthropological  Society  at  Manchester." 
C.  Cabtkb  Blake,  £sq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.aL.     "Beport  on  the  Belgian 

Bone  Caves." 
A.  BiooiNS,  Esq.,  Hon.  For.  Sec  AS.L.     "Report  on  ScandinaTiaQ 

Uoseums." 
KeT.  Ddnbab  I.  HiEATH,  M.A,  Treas.  AS.L,     "On  the  Great  Baoe 

Elements  in  Christianity." 
CoL  Lank  Fos,  F.S.A.     "  On  the  Remaiua  of  Lake  Habitations  in 

Lon^n  Wall." 
Ber.  Ddnbab  L  Heath,  M. A,  Treas.  AS.L.     "  On  Mute  Societies  of 
Man." 
The  total  number  of  Fellows  on  the  Society's  books  is  at  present  706, 
Honorary  FeUotn. — No  Honorary  Fellow  has  been  elected  in  1866. 
Corrapimding  Memherg. — The  number  of  Corresponding  Membera 
on  the  Society's  books  amounts  to  forty-two. 

Local  Secrelarie*  (Great  Britain). — The  number  of  Local  Secretaries 
in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  forty-nine.  Your  Council  would  especiaJly 
draw  your  attention  to  the  ftct  that  many  of  the  Local  Secretaries 
have  neglected  to  communicate  with  the  Society  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  the  Local  Secretaries  in  England  form,  in  this  respect,  an 
unenviable  contrast  with  those  abroad.  Your  Council  submit  for  your 
conuderation  some  rules  respecting  the  election  and  retention  of  these 
officers. 

Local  Secrttariei  A  broad. — The  number  of  Local  Secretaries  abroad 
has  been  now  increased  to  fifty-seven. 

Mxecviive. — In  the  report  of  Council  for  last  year  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  T.  Bendysbe  had  thrown  out  a  suggestion  for  the  more  effectual 
management  of  the  Society's  affairs  hy  the  appointment  of  a  director  as 
its  chief  responsible  officer.  His  opinion  concerning  the  matter  had 
grown  so  strong  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year,  and  bo  oon- 
TiDced  was  he  of  the  great  desirability,  not  to  say  necessity,  for  such  a 
change,  that  at  a  meeting  of  Council  in  May  last,  he  laid  before  them 
this  resolution—"  That  it  is  expedient  the  executive  be  strengthened." 
Due  deliberation  hy  aU  the  olficers  of  the  Society,  and  long  discussion 
by  a  full  Council,  resulted  in  the  endorsement  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Bendysbe,  and  in  the  motion  of  the  following  series  of  resolutions  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Beavan  :— ^ 

"  1.  That  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  ofEces  of  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  three  ofSoes  be  incorporated  into  one,  under 
the  title  of  Director. 

"  3.  That  this  Council  considers  it  advisable  that  any  expenses  in- 
curred by  this  officer  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  approved  of  by  th« 
Couocil,  shall  be  refunded  to  him. 
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"  Z.  That  the  number  of  Vice-Preeideats  be  increased  from  four  to  rix. 

"  4.  That  the  foregoing  Reeolutiona  be  referred  to  the  Publication 
Gomtnittee,  to  be  inoorponited  ia  the  regulattonB,  and  that  the  same 
be  submitted  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

*'  5.  That  this  Council  ia  also  of  opinion  that  &ora  the  time  of  the 
above  Resolutions  taking  effect,  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  shall  hare  the 
title  of  Secretary, 

"  6.  That  the  Secretory  and  the  Curator  and  Librarian  both  act 
immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  Director. 

"  7.  That  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year,  the  President 
be  requested  to  undertake  the  dutiee  which  viU  be  hereafter  asugned 
to  the  Director. 

(Signed)  "  HuoH  J.  C.  Buvav,  Hon.  See.  A.S.L. 

"iSthU^,  1866." 

These  Resolutions  were  each  and  all  carried  unanimously,  and  are 
now  embodied  in  this  Report  for  your  approval  to-day. 

On  recommending  this  change,  the  Council  desire  briefly  to  state 
the  prinoiple  which  has  guided  them  in  their  decision.  The  offices  of 
the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary,  however 
well  they  may  be  filled  by  gentlemen  of  hi^  attainments  and  great 
energy,  appear  to  be  too  limited  in  their  range  of  action  in  resptect  of 
responsibility,  and  too  little  under  immediate  direction  in  virtue  of 
their  individual  irreHponsibility,  to  allow  of  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  duties  allotted  to  them.  This  undesirable  com- 
plication has  been  much  aggravated  since  the  appointment  of  the 
salaried  officers,  who,  under  existing  rules,  receive  their  inatnictiuns 
firom  three  separate  Secretaries,  who  again  are  collectively,  not  in  thdi 
individual  capacities,  responsible  to  the  Council,  As  might  be  et- 
pectod,  such  a  state  of  ill-defined  authority  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
executive  power,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  the  interests  of  the  Society 
have  suffered  to  some  appreciable  extent. 

This  proposed  change  of  mei^ng  the  offices  of  the  Honoraiy  Secre- 
taries into  that  of  a  Director,  who  will  be  immediately  responsible  to 
the  Council,  is  intended  to  remedy  a  defect  which  has  been  long  seen 
and  understood  in  the  present  organisation.  The  Curator  and  Secretary 
will  in  &ture  (should  this  receive  your  sanction)  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  one  officer. 

It  is  the  decided  and  well-considered  opinion  of  the  Council  that 
the  removal  of  the  above  defect  in  the  manner  indicated  will  ^ve  a 
strength  and  stability  to  the  Society  which  may  not  have  been  neces- 
sary in  its  eariy  years  to  insure  the  brilliant  success  it  has  attained, 
but  which  it  wUl  assuredly  want  in  the  future,  when  its  prosperi^ 
will  depend  solely  on  the  good  and  substantial  work  it  accomplishes, 
not  partly  as  hitherto,  on  the  novelty  of  its  aims  and  objects. 

On  considering  the  most  important  Question  that  will  be  laid  before 
you  on  this  occasion,  namely,  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  to  oc- 
cupy that  irkscme,  highly  responsiiile,  and  not  very  enviable  office  of 
Director  of  the  Society's  affairs,  the  Council  recognises  one  who  pos- 
Beaees  all  the  requisito  qualifications,  and  who  is  able  to  steer  us  olcnr 
of  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  future  years,  and  who  has  the 
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energy  and  will  to  exeruee  these  qualitias  for  the  oom^ilete  aod  laBting 
eatabliBhinent  of  the  Society.  1^  detflmuned  retirement  of  Dr.  Hunt 
from  the  Presidenc;  this  year  affords  your  Council  an  opportunity  <A 
placing  on  reoord  a  few  words,  inadequate  though  they  muBt  necee- 
Buily  be,  in  testimony  of  his  rare  qualities  and  of  the  debt  we,  as  a 
Society,  owe  to  him. 

As  Founder  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  ]jond(»a,  be  has  earned 
a  world-wide  reputation,  and  his  name  will  always  be  inseparably  con- 
nected  with  th«  most  brilliant  early  carew  of  any  scientific  society 
hitherto  in  the  history  of  such  bodies.  But  only  thoae  whoso  lot  haa 
thrown  them  Ln  association  with  him  can  possibly  know,  and  not  all 
those  perhaps  can  possibly  understand,  how  rare  are  the  adrmoistratiTe 
ability,  the  keen  foresight,  and  the  admirable  tact  andjudgment  which 
are  united  in  his  character.  In  him  we  see  an  example  of  that  indi- 
Tiduality  whioh  is  so  indiq>ensable  to  a  successful  leader  ;  of  ftTrntess, 
in  conjunction  with  wise  yielding,  when  new  light  is  thrown  on  hi» 
path,  and  another  course  is  to  be  preferred,  as  opposed  to  the  stubborn 
will  that  brooks  no  oppoeitioiL 

The  difficulties  attending  on  the  successful  working  of  a  society  which 
is  almost  entirely  new  in  its  scope  of  systematically  pursued  studies 
are  encormous,  and,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  could  not  be  here  de- 
tailed. Your  President  leaves  the  chair  this'  day  to  his  successor, 
amid  our  deep  regret ;  but  with  such  qualifications  as  almost  turn 
our  r^prets  into  congratulations.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  t» 
you  that  Dr.  Hunt,  heartily  wishing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
and  holding  in  high  esteem  your  earnest  wi^  to  see  that  prosperity 
extended  in  the  future,  has  consented  (though,  your  council  are  aware, 
at  a  large  sacrifice  of  time  and  personal  convenience)  to  fill  the  offio& 
of  Director,  should  you  think  fit  to  endorse  their  recommendation. 

That  office,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  should  be 
made  on  two  conditions.  Ist  Of  its  permanency ;  for  the  complete  or- 
ganisation, that  seems  so  necessary  for  the  retention  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  members  on  our  list,  will  be  atill  mord  required  when  the  Society 
has  passed  its  early  years,  during  which  the  curiosity  attending  most 
undertakings  of  a  chazaoter  entirely  new,  has  worn  off.  The  greatest 
diligence  will  in  future  be  required  to  retain  the  proud  position  in 
whiJch  the  President  has  placed  us,  and  also  to  gain  that  useful  ex- 
tension of  the  Society  which  the  council  has  in  contemplation.  2nd. 
Of  its  remuneration.  On  this  question  it  is  anticipated  there  can 
hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wiadom  of  the  condition. 
No  man  can  be  expected  to  undertake,  and  no  council  would  presume 
to  rocommend,  that  work  of  the  extent  and  nature  involved  in  the 
management  of  so  large  a  society,  should  be  undertaken  by  any  gentle- 
man for  a  continuance  on  any  other  condition.  Our  President  has 
already,  during  the  last  four  years,  made  larger  sacrifices  than  mem- 
bers can  be  aware  of ;  and  tiJ  those  sacrifices,  of  personal  ineonve- 
nimce,  we  owe  our  present  position.  Our  financial  state  does  not  now 
allow  of  the  attachment  to  the  new  office  of  a  salary ;  but  yonr 
Council  consider  it  most  desirable  that  as  soon  as  our  treasury  will 
permit  it,  an  honorarium  shall  be  attached  thereto 
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The  fcbov«  propofied  changee  have  been  deliberately  di&wn  up 
after  carefiil  discuBaion  in  Committee  and  in  Council,  and  are  inc(»po- 
rated  in  the  Eonended  Rules,  ivhich  are  submitted  to  jrou  for  jonr 
coneideration  and  approvaL 

Ap<irtmenti. — -The  Society's  rooma  during  the  past  year  have  been 
much  frequented,  and  have  undergone  consideraUe  improvement. 
The  south  end  of  the  large  room  is  no v  furnished  vitb  twobook-oaoea, 
vhioh  it  is  calculated  will  meet  all  the  probable  additions  to  tlie 
Socie^'s  Library  during  the  next  six  months.  There  is  a  great  probabi- 
lity that  these  rooma  may  be  requiredfor  the  enlaigement  of  the  National 
Gallery ;  when  this  takes  place,  your  Council  earnestly  recommend  that 
application  be  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  suitable  apartmentB 
for  a  society  ha-ring  for  its  object  the  iuTestigation  of  the  princtplee 
on  vhich  iM  good  and  sound  goTemment  must  be  conducted. 

Library. — The  condition  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year  has 
been  such  as  to  call  for  considerable  congratulation.  The  book-shelvefl 
above  alluded  \a  have  been  easily  almost  filled,  and  the  books  have 
for  the  convenience  of  arrangement  been  temporarily  classified  under 
the  five  heads,  Archaic,  Historical,  Descriptive,  Comparative  Anthro- 
pology, and  Periodical  Publications.  The  state  of  the  books  them- 
selves has  been  sedulously  examined,  and  a  cataJi^ue  of  all  works  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  up  to  the  end  of  last  Session  haa  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer  for  more  than  five  months.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  soon  issued  to  the  Fellowa  Donations  have  been 
roceiyed  for  the  Library  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — T.  Bendyshe, 
Esq.,  Y.P.;\.S.L. ;  Dr.  J.  Hillier  Blount ;  Dr.  Paul  Broca ;  C.  Carter 
Blake,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  P.A.S,L.;  Charles  Blake,  Esq.;  Dr.  Richard  & 
Charnock,  F.S.A.;  J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.,  B.A.;  S.  Edwin  CoUing- 
wood,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  F.A.S.L.;  J.  Fred.  Collingwood,  Esq.,  F.O.a, 
F.A.S.L.;  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.;  J.  Downe,  Eaq., 
F.A.S.L.;  Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan,  Hon.  Sec.  G.S.,  F.A.S.L.;  W.  Eosie, 
Esq.,  F.G.a,  F.A.aL. ;  Dr.  B.  Foster,  F.A.S.L. ;  Prof.  Garbiglietti ; 
James  Go  wans,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.;  A.  Hi^ns,  Esq.,  Hon.For.Sec.A.S.L.; 
G.  A.  Hutchinson,  Eaq. ;  Prof,  Hansen ;  Dr.  Jamra  Eimt,  F.S.A., 
Pres.  A.S.L. ;  M.  Louis  Lartet ;  K.  K  H.  Maokonaie,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.;  Pr»f.  Mobius ;  G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.;  J.  K  Moi^an,  liq.; 
Dr.  Nicolucci;  C.  O.  Groom  Napier,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.;  Prtf 
Owen,  Hon.  F.A-S.L. ;  M.  Pruner-Bey,  Hon.  F.A.S.L. ;  G.  N.  Rankin, 
Esq.;  B.  Seemann,  Esq.,  V.P.A.S.L.;  W.  Scott,  Esq.;  Dr.  Ryaa 
Tenison;  Dr.  Thumam;  W.  Topley,  Esq.;  N.  Triibner,  Esq.;  R.  B. 
N.  Walker,  Esq.;  Dr.  Zeltner. 

Museum. — The  Council  regret  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  flie 
Society's  finances,  they  have  not  been  able  during  the  year  1866  to 
Qarry  out  the  recommendation  they  made  last  year  that  a  lat;ge  glass 
case  should  be  erected  in  the  principal  room  of  the  Society  to  contain 
our  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  crania.  They  trust,  however,  that 
the  improved  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  1867  may 
admit  of  the  necessary  espence  being  incurred  for  this  very  important 
object.  Donations  have  been  received  from  the  following  gentlemen : 
—J.   Bainbridge  Baiter,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.;  K  B.  Bogg,  Esq.,  M.D.; 
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The  Bdglan  Minister  of  tlie  Iiit«Tior;  Dr.  OollTerj  F.  Chittenden, 
Esq.,  M.KC.S.;  S.  Edwin  Collingwood,  Esq.,F.Z.S.,  F.A.aL. ;  J.  Fraser, 
Eeq.,  F.A.S.L.;  J.  R.  Gregory,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.;  M.  Lartet,  Hoa 
F.A.aL;  W.  F.  liwrenoe,  Esq.;  H.  Prigg,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.G.S.J  H. 
W.  Pftjne,  Esq.,  F.iaL.;  W.  Salmon,  Eflq.j  Dr.  Shortt,  F.A.S.L.; 
Dr.  F.  Skues,  F.A.S.L.;  Dr.  Ryan  Teniaon,  F.A.S.L.;  R.  B.  N. 
Walker,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. 

Inereate  of  Memben. — The  question  of  inoreaeing  the  number  of 
Foundation  Fellows  has  on  sereial  ocoasions  been  laid  before  the 
Council  during  the  past  year.  Thoy  have  expressed  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  Society  in  its  present  condition  of  work- 
ing organisation  with  a  small  number  of  members,  and  have  felt  that 
a  much  larger  number  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  carry  out  adequately  the 
objects  proposed  in  the  first  prospectus  of  the  Society.'  After  due 
and  careful  deliberation  they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  reoom- 
mend  that  the  number  of  Foundation  Fellows  be  increased  to  2000, 
feeling  that  the  large  income  required  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  maintain  its  efficiency  in  working  order,  can  only  be 
attained  by  this  increaae  in  the  number  of  the  Foundation  Fellows. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Society  it  was  thought  possible  tq  accom- 
plish this  object  with  five  hundred  Fellow's.  Your  Council  find,  how- 
ever, that  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Society  on  the  liberal  and 
comprehensive  basis  now  demanded  for  it,  requires  a  vast  increase 
upon  the  original  calculation.  Your  Council  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
the  President  that  he  should  touch  on  this  subject  in  his  Address,  as 
it  is  for  too  extensive  to  be  embodied  in  this  Report. 

Tramiationi. — The  Council  have  not  been  able  to  issue  any  trans- 
lations during  the  past  year,  but  they  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
translation  of  the  work  ot  Betzius,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Uiggins,  is  in 
the  printer's  hands.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  illustrating 
this  work  by  a  series  of  plates.  The  translation  of  the  Paris  instruo- 
tioos  for  anthropologists  and  travellers  is  also  in  an  advanced  condi- 
tion, and  will  be  issued  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  during  the  present 
year.  The  Council  are  happy  to  state  that  the  editing  of  this  im- 
portant work  has  been  kindly  accepted  by  Dr.  Beddoe.  They  hope 
that  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  its  appearance  under  such 
auspices,  will  lead  to  an  increased  amount  of  interest  in  the  means 
by  which  anthropological  observations  are  recorded. 

Memom. — The  second  volume  of  the  Society's  Memmn  was  issued 
during  the  past  autumn.  The  Council  hope  that  the  circulation  of 
the  second  volume  of  Memoin  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  first.  In 
the  last  annual  report  it  was  announced  that  the  first  volume  of 
Memoir*  was  nearly  out  of  print.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
copies  is  exceedingly  small,  and  those  Fellows  who  wish  to  complete 
their  sets  of  the  Society's  works  should  make  immediate  application. 

AnlhropolofficeU  Heview  and  Journal  of  the  Society. — This  publica- 
tion has  been  issued,  as  heretofore,  quarterly  to  the  Fellows.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  arrangements  which  were  made  last  year,  by  which 
the  deUveiy  of  written  speeches  before  the  Society  was  prevented,  has 
relieved  the  Journal  of  much  superfluous  matter. 
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Tlie  Council  have  received  from  the  proprietore  of  the  AnArop»- 
loffieal  Rwiew  an  offer  of  all  the  book  numben  in  otook  as  a  doiiati<« 
to  the  Society.     Thia  lil>eral  offer  has  aooordingly  been  aooepted. 

Anthropological  Exploration  Fund, — In  June  last,  a  circular  in- 
formed Uie  Fellowa  of  the  Societv  that,  it  had  been  resolved  to  form  a 
Special  lund,  for  the  purpose  of  caiiTiug  on  original  researches  in 
archaic  antluopology,  under  the  title  c^  the  "Anthropological  Bs- 
plomtion  Fund".  This  circular  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  the 
following  Buma  received : — 

Jt   I.  d. 

Dr.  James  Hont.  Fres.  A.S.L 10    0    0 

Eev.  Dunbar  I.  Heath,  Treaa.A.S.Ii 10    0    0 

W.  EobiiiBon,  Em,,  F.A.S.L 6    0    0 

Henry  Johneon,  Esq.,  P.A.S.L 10    0    0 

C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S..  F.A.8.Ii 6    0    0 

Junea  8180110?,  Esq.,  F.A.8.L fi    0    0 

Qeorga  HutIb,  Esq.,  F.9.A.,  P.A.8.L.,  Praa.  Branch 

HuiclieHter  Society BOO 

John  PameU,  EiQ.,  F.A.S.L GOO 

George  C.  Joad,  Esq.,  P.A.S.I. 6    0    0 

T.  E.  Partiid^,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.    6    0    0 

H.  Chadtou,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L 110 

T.  WoddeiBpoon,  Eaq 110 

.£87  2    0 
These  sums  were  applied  as  follovs : — 

jB    *.  «L 
To  Joseph  Anderson,  Esq.,  Soc.  Leo.  A.S.L.,  Uir  Eiplorationa 

In  Caithness  10    0  0 

O.  Fetrie,  Esq.,  Iioc.  Sec.  A.S.L.,  Erplontione  in  Orkner  6    0  0 

A.  Hig^ns,  Esq.,  Beport  on  Scandinavian  Mosenma  10    0  0 

C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  Qnrart  on  Belgian  Bone  Cavee 20    0  O 

Di.  James  Hunt,  Borset^iie  Eiplotationa 10    0  0 

X6&    0    0 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  additional  funds  should  be  raised. 

Dayi  of  Mteting. — During  the  reoess,  some  difficulty  arose  as  to 
the  days  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  Our  card  was  drawn 
up  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  has  regulated  it  during  the 
past  three  years.  These  days  have  now  rec«ived  tiie  unanimous  sanction 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and,  to  prevent  any 
further  misunderstanding,  are  now  incorporated  in  our  Rules. 

Conversatione. — Our  culinary  meeting-room  was,  however,  not 
available  for  the  day  on  which  the  first  ordinary  meeting  was  fixed, 
and  your  Council  decided  to  hold  a  conversazione,  the  success  of  which 
was  they  oonsidered  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  the 
attempt  another  year. 

Branch  SocUtie*. — The  Council  have  incorporated  in  the  Rules  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  the  management  of  Branch 
Societies. 

Britith  AtsoeUUion. — The  official  report  which  has  been  already  laid 
before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Carter  Blake  has  stated  to  you  the  circum- 
Btances  under  wtiich  a  department  of  the  British  Association  was 
created  under  Section  D,  and  devoted  to  Anthropolt^cal  Science.    The 
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Coimoil  hATQ  ffllt  it  their  duty  to  remind  70a  of  the  fitot,  inasmooh  as 
the  aiTuigemeatB  entered  into  at  Nottingham,  being  avowedly  of  a 
temporary  nature,  its  ooutinuanoe  at  the  Dundee  meeting  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  euergy  and  industry  of  AnthropologLBts.  They, 
therefore,  b^  to  urge  that  all  papers  intended  for  the  Dundee  meeting 
shall  be  sent  in  at  least  a  fortuight  before-hand,  and  hope  that  a  far 
larger  amoimt  of  papers  will  be  sent  in.  While  congratulating  the 
Society  on  the  suooe^ful  establishment  of  a  department  for  the  Science 
of  Uan,  your  Council  hope  that  the  eveats  of  the  last  few  yeare  may 
act  as  an  encouragement  to  those  timid  anthropologiBt«  whom  the 
dread  of  being  in  a  minority  may  have  deterred  from  expressing  their 
indiTidual  opinions. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  chieSy  instrumental  in  the  ao- 
oomplishment  of  this  success  we  should  tender  our  best  and  warmest 
thanks  to  Dr.  Hunt,  in  the  first  place,  whose  leadership  in  the 
struggle  with  the  determined  and  powerful  opposition  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  has  extended  over  four  years ;  to  Mr.  Carter 
Blake,  whose  zeal  and  constant  work  in  the  cause  is  far  better  known 
in  the  Association  than  in  our  Society ;  and  to  Professor  Huxley,  whose 
ixuSueoce  with  that  body  was  largely  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  anthro- 
pological recognition.  To  the  latter  gentleman's  honest  and  disin- 
terested action  in  the  matter  of  his  impartial  conduct  as  President  of 
the  Sectioi^  of  Biology,  and  his  general  courtesy  to  the  delegates  and 
members  of  this  Society,  our  best  acknowledgments  and  thanks  are  due. 
Conduiion. — The  Council  have  only,  in  concluding  this  report,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  each  individual  Fellow  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  action  to  attain  the  proper  number  of  the  Society.  If  each 
Fellow  were  to  nominate  a  »ngle  iriend  as  member,  the  Society  would 
be  at  once  doubled  in  number.  Some  Fellows  have  nominated  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  all  can  nominate  at  least  one.  United  and 
active  exertion  alone  can  place  the  Society's  finance  in  the  position 
they  must  eventually  occupy,  and  the  Coimcil  hope  that  the  next  year 
(1867)  will  close  with  a  Society  at  least  double  its  present  hmits. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

DuNBAB  I.  HgAiH,  Chairman, 
Decembar  IS,  1S66. 

Dr.  KiNQ  said  that  the  report  of  Council  was  a  futhfiil  record  of 
the  post  year.  A  lai^  amount  had  been  received  and  a  large  amount 
expNide«^  and  the  fruit  of  the  expenditure,  which  was  of  great  value, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Society.  The  publications  of  the  Society 
alwie  would  account  for  the  expenditure,  without  mentioning  original 
investigatioDB  conducted  on  a  large  Ecala  The  report  of  the  CouncU 
was  BO  complete  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  aaid  on  that  point,  but 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  as  regarded  Dr.  Hunt,  who  re- 
tired that  day  as  Premdent  of  the  Society.  His  labours,  oommencing 
with  the  formation  of  the  Society,  himself  the  Founder,  were  inces- 
sant and  unintemipteii,  and  ^ded  by  his  Council,  the  Society  had 
reached  a  position  both  as  to  the  number  of  its  Members  and  the 
extent  of  its  publications  and  origiual  investigations,  which  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  scientific  society  ;  he  therefore  hod  great  plea- 
sure in  pnjposing  that  the  report  of  Council  juat  read  he  adopted. 
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W.  C.  BoNNBRJEB,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  in  aeoonding  the  resolution,  a^ 
that  the  report  was  bo  fiill  and  so  accurate,  and  the  recommendatioaa 
which  it  contained  were  ao  juet,  that  to  ensure  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  aooiety  he  thought  it  should  be  adopted  at  ooee. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carriod  unanimously. 

The  newly-revised  rules  and  regulations  were  then  read  to  the 
meeting.     The  following  are  the  new  rules : — 

3.  The  Society  ehaU  consist  of  a  President,  six  ^ce-Preaidents, 
a  Director,  a  Treasurer,  Fellowa,  Honorary  Fellows,  Corresponding 
Members,  and  Local  Seoretariea. 

4.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  be  yeated  in  the  President, 
the  Vice- Presidents,  Director,  Treasurer,  and  twenty  ordinary  Mem- 
bers of  Council  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  directed,  as  well  as  ex- 
officio  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Presidenta  of  Local  Branch  Societies, 

19,  The  Council  may  appoint  Local  Secretaries  in  this  or  in  other 
countries,  whose  duty  it  fjiall  be  to  communicate  regularly  with  tlie 
executive,  and  to  give  the  earliest  intimation  of  any  discovery  relating 
to  the  anthropology  of  their  respective  locahties.  Every  such  appoint- 
ment shall  continue  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council  Such 
Local  Secretaries  ahall  be  chosen  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Fellows  of 
this  Society.  Gentlemen  holding  this  office  and  not  being  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  shall  be'  entitled  to  attend  the  meetinga  and  to  auch  other 
privilegea  aa  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 

33.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  a  remittal  or  abate- 
ment of  subscription  fees  in  a  limited  number  of  oasea,  when  it  may 
be  found  desirable  to  elect  geutlemen  to  the  Fellowship  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  service  to  anthropological  science,  and  to  whcsn 
the  usual  payments  may  be  impoBsible  or  highly  inconvenient. 

42.  The  Director  shall  have  a  general  charge  of  all  the  arrangement^ 
and  of  the  execution  of  all  the  orders  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society. 
He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence ;  attend  the  meetings,  and  direct 
the  business  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  a  note  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  ordiuary  meetings  is  inserted  in  the  Minutes,  and  that  all  such 
minutes  of  the  proceedings,  whether  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Council, 
are  entered  in  the  several  minute-books. 

46.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint 
gentlemen  to  deliver  lectures  before  the  Society  on  various  branches  ^ 
anthropology,  under  such  limitation  and  restriction  as  tbey  may  deem 
dosimble. 

The  Bev.  Dunbab  I.  Heath,  M.A.,  moved  that  the  proposed  mlea 
be  adopted. 

Edouabd  yiu.m,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  imanunously. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  F.  Royston  Fairbank,  and  J.  Mason 
Hepworth,  Esq.,  to  be  Scrutineers  for  iha  baUot,  which  was  declared 

Colonel  Lane  Fox  moved  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  bo  given 
to  the  retiring  members  of  Council,  Mcbbts.  Higgins,  Bolph,  North, 
and  Tate  for  tiieir  aervioeB  during  the  past  year." 
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Mr.  A.  RuiBAT,  jtuL,  F.O.S,,  seoonded  tha  resolntion,  wMoh  vu 
carried  unaoimoualy. 

M^or  Owes,  F.L.S.,  moved  "  That  the  thanka  of  tho  Society  be 
given  to  the  Pieaident,  Vioe-Freudent,  and  Council,  for  their  aervioes 
during  the  past  j^ear."  He  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  flourishing 
condition,  which  ha  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  energy  by  which 
the  afiairs  of  the  Society  had  been  mam^ed. 

Mr.  J.  Lancaster,  in  euli^istic  terms,  seoonded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Hunt,  as  the  retiring  President,  and  Br.  Gibb,  on  the  part  of 
the  Council,  acknowledged  the  honour  oonferred  on  them. 

M.  Robert  Dbs  Rdffierbs  moved,  and  Dr.  F.  Roybton  Fairbase 
seconded,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  auditors." 

Obituary  Notice*. 

Dr.  J.  HiLLiBR  Blount,  whose  untimely  decease  the  Society  has  to 
deplore,  was,  in  early  life,  much  connected  with  medicine  in  Paris, 
where,  as  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  eminent  Falret,  he  was  the  first 
to  iotroduce  to  a  British  public  the  teachings  of  that  celebrated  medical 
psychologist. 

In  later  life  be  resided  at  Bt^hot,  in  Surrey,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
hybridity,  heredity  and  atavism.  In  the  spring  of  the  past  year  he 
accepted  a  medic^  appointment  at  Assam,  to  which  he  proceeded  in 
the  capacity  of  local  secretaiy  to  the  Society ;  but,  unfortunately, 
died  before  he  was  able  to  render  the  Society  any  essential  service. 
On  leaving  England  be  presented  the  Society  with  the  whole  of  hia 
hbrary  relating  to  human  psychology ;  and  bis  genial  disposition, 
combined  with  his  high  scientific  attainments,  render  hia  loss  very 
painful  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Lee,  Q.C,  LL.D.,  tbe  celebrated  patron  of  science,  and  founder 
of  the  Syro-Egyptian  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies,  died  in  hia 
83rd  year,  during  the  present  spring.  His  early  career  is  so  con- 
nected with  tbe  process  of  general  science,  that  I  shall  not  here  offer 
a  detailed  biography,  but  will  call  your  attention  to  the  &ct  that,  at 
the  meeting  <^  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham,  he  supported 
the  claims  for  the  special  recognition  of  anthropological  science  most 
warmly,  and  joined  the  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  position  of  anthropology  at  the  British  Association.  His  travels 
during  early  life  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  had  strongly 
imbued  him  with  the  idea  that  race-distinctions  were  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  in  the  study  of  man  ;  and  hia  vigorous  support  of 
the  cause  of  antliropotogy  at  Birmingham  should  prove  an  example  to 
those  who,  like  him,  may  have  reached  an  advanced  age,  but  who, 
unlike  liitn,  do  not  possess  that  flexibility  of  mind  and  enlarged  views 
which  were  so  specially  characteristic  of  our  deceased  Fellow. 

Cbables  Groves  died,  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  at  Woreham,  in 
Dorwtahire,  aged  73.  Hr.  Groves  was  made  our  local  secretary  fbr 
the  district  in  which  he  resided  on  the  first  formation  of  the  Society. 
He  was  a  maa  who  helped  forward  tbe  cause  of  scientific  investigation 
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in  bis  own  htimble  tmoBtentatious  way,  at  a  time  when  the  study  of 
natnnJ  science  was  aot  so  popular  as  at  this  time.  It  is  to  his  diligence 
that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  inibrmation  we  possess  req>ect- 
ing  the  Eimmeridge  coal  money,  and  bo  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
antiquities  of  hiB  native  ooimty.  He  had  at  one  time  a  very  pretty 
and  useful  muaeum  of  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  very  &ir  collection  of  foeails.  I  believe  be  was  induced,  or  indeed 
obliged,  to  part  with  many  of  them  before  hia  death.  The  deceased 
will  long  be  remembered  in  hia  district  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
oontiaually  strove  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  study  of  science ;  and, 
although  his  efforts  met  with  little  apparent  suDcess,  he  had  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  whenever  an  eminent  antiquary  or  geologist 
visited  his  district,  they  did  not  fail  to  visit  him,  and  t^ere  were  few 
who  could  not  be  touched  by  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  modesty  of 
the  man  who,  if  placed  amongst  a  more  congenial  and  intellectual 
people,  might  have  done  much  to  forward  the  cause  of  physical  science; 

M.  RiCARDO,  Esq.,  weu9  a  member  of  the  Society  since  its  earliest 
foundation,  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  its  weliare  and  progress. 
He  died  durii^  the  present  year  at  an  advanced  age. 

Hbnby  Jackson,  F.It.C.9^,  eta,  only  son  of  Henry  Jackson,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  in  the  year  1806.  His  professional 
education,  oommenoed  under  his  father's  superintendence,  was 
continued  at  Dublin  under  Messrs.  Cusaok  and  Macartney,  and  com- 
pleted in  London  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  In  1830,  having 
obtained  the  customary  diplomas,  he  b^an  to  practise  in  his  native 
town.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  Honorary  Surgeon  to  tlis 
Sheffield  General  Infirmaty ;  and  from  that  time  until  his  resignation 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  performed  the  duties  of  hb  poet  with  nn- 
&iling  interest  and  zeaL  On  the  fifteenth  of  June  last  it  was  disco- 
vered that  Mr.  Jackson  was  suffering  from  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
space.  Amputation  was  resorted  to,  but  without  suooesa  He  died 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

Professionally  Mr.  Jackson  possessed  sound  judgment,  great  saga- 
city, and  remarkable  &cUity  of  resource.  He  had  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  eminent  surgeons  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
was  always  eager  to  appreciate  aod  to  welcome  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  modem  science.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  student  of  all 
branches  of  literature.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  professional  duties 
allowed  him  no  time  to  publish  any  record  of  his  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations on  his  fiivourite  pursuits.  In  fact  he  has  left  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  notes,  but  no  connected  compositions,  except  a 
fow  papers  read  before  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Societies  c^ 


The  PBmiDEin:  then  delivered  the  annual  address. 

TM  Praidttd't  Addren, 
GEHTTLBMEy, — I  appear  before  you  this  day  to  perform  my  last  duty 
as  your  president 

iis  my  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Society  during  the 
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past  four  yean  hare  so  oft«n  met  with  your  approval,  and  as  I  have 
BO  often  received  marka  of  joor  kindness  and  confidence,  1  am  tempted 
to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  short  period  while  I  touoh  on  a  few 
Bubjects  which  appear  to  mo  to  deserve  especial  attention  as  bearing 
on  the  future  history  and  working  of  our  Society. 

I  had  intended  to  give  you  on  this  oooaaion  a  succinct  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  Society.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
future  is  of  BO  much  more  consequence  than  the  past,  that  I  have 
relinquished  the  design  of  speaking  of  the  past,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Society, 
The  time,  too,  has  probably  not  arrived  when  great  advantage  would  be 
gained,  either  to  die  Society  or  to  Science,  by  detailing  our  past  his- 
tory. What  we  have  done  is  mostly  before  the  world,  and,  for  the 
present,  I  must  leave  each  one  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  same. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  restrun  a  somewhat  natural  glow  of  satisfaction 
at  what  this  Society  has  effected  for  anthropol(^{cal  science  in  this 
country.  All  I  shfdl  do  will  be  to  ask  each  Fellow  to  examine  into 
and  compare  the  state  of  anthropological  science  in  England  in  the 
year  1863,  and  in  the  year  1866.  The  change  is  greater  than  many 
can  well  realise,  and  how  &r  our  Society  has  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  this  change,  I  must  leave  for  your  decision  on  some  future 
occasion.  The  late  illustrious  President  of  our  nster  Society  in  Paris, 
Dr.  Pruner-Bey,  has,  like  many  continental  men  of  science,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  progress  of  our  Society.  He  writes  thus : — "  I 
must  confess  that  I  never  expected  such  rapid  and  solid  progress  from 
that  aide  of  the  channel,  oouKdering  that  even  a  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  impossible  even  to  discuss  matters  thiere  publicly 
which  now  form  a  starting  point  in  your  researches." 

The  primary  principle,  and  most  important  object  in  forming  this 
Society,  was  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  study  of  anthropology  in 
this  country.  In  this  we  have  to  some  extent  succeeded,  and  I  shall 
dwell  on  bow  we  oan  best  continue  this  good  work.  We  have  also 
to  consider  how  we  can  most  effectually  nuke  this  Society  worthy  of 
the  great  science  which  she  represents. 

Gentlemen, — our  pest  must  be  to  some  extent  our  guarantee  for 
onr  future.  What  we  have  done  badly  in  the  past,  we  must  in 
future  endeavour  to  do  well.  Far  be  it  team  me  to  hint  that  our 
past  could  not  be  done  over  again  with  more  success  and  with  less 
opposition ;  but  I  do  but  scant  justice  to  my  colleagues  when  I  say 
that  if  onr  pest  had  to  be  enacted  over  again,  I  believe  that  mora 
honesty  of  purpose  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  establishment 
of  a  society  by  any  set  of  men.  If  we  have  erred,  it  has  been  from 
want  of  experience  rather  than  trom  any  other  cause.  To  those  who 
think  they  could  do  better  than  we  have  done,  I  would  only  say  that 
we  did  our  best  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  only  those  who  know 
how  adverse  the  circumstances  have  often  been  con  fully  estimate  the 
difGculties  we  have  overcome.  I  for  one  believe  that  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London  has  loyally  and  truly  performed  her  duties 
to  the  science  which  she  represents,  and  I  now  beg  to  ofFor  a  fow 
suggestions  which  1  think  will  conduce  to  make  her  continue  in  tho 
same  noble  path  she  has  begun.  t  T<1i.>ok' 
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First,  then,  how  cam  we  best  aaaiBt  to  promoto  the  Btady  of  aiithro^ 
pology  in  this  country  1  At  present  we  have  Bereu  hundred  and  aiz 
Fellows,  twenty-nine  honorary  Fellows,  forty-two  corresponding  mem- 
bers, and  one  hundred  and  four  local  secretariea.  This  makes  altogether 
&  good  foundation  for  future  work ;  but  we  have  entered  on  such  a  Toat 
field  of  research  that  this  staff  requireato  be  lai^Iy  increased  before  we 
can  iully  carry  out  the  enonnouB  work  which  now  lies  before  ua  Some 
four  years  ago,  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  it  was  poaei- 
ble  to  get  even  five  hundred  Fellows,  were  accused  of  holding  entirely 
Utopian  ideas.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  changed.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  four  years  has  demonstrated  that  our  Society 
has  only  arrived  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  development  As  we 
proceed  with  our  labours,  our  work  appears  to  increase.  For  the  last 
half  century  the  utter  neglect  in  this  country  of  all  genuine  anthro- 
polo^cal  research  has  culminated  in  bringing  disgrace  on  this  por- 
tion of  British  science.  While,  in  other  branches  of  science,  England 
takes  a  proud  position  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  acienoe 
of  man,  she  is  &r  behind  nearly  every  other  civilised  country. 
The  recall  from  public  circulation  of  the  lectures  of  our  esteemed 
Honorary  Fellow,  William  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1820,  was  the  signal 
for  the  downfall  of  all  real  anthropological  science  in  this  coun- 
try. The  sporadic  efforta  of  Frichard  and  Knox  were  incapable  of 
arresting  the  downward  steps  which  anthropological  research  had  first 
taken  in  England  about  half  a  century  ago.  Little  could  Dr.  Frichard 
have  imagined  that  the  depth  to  which  the  science  of  man  had  sunk, 
in  1847,  would  have  been  still  greater  ten  years  later.  In  1847  Dr. 
Frichard  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
correct  the  misunderstanding  which  existed  respecting  his  fovoiuite 
pursuit  in  the  British  Association.  We  have  been  rejoicing  during 
the  past  year  in  the  success  our  science  has  obtuned  in  that  great 
body.  But  a  somewhat  melancholy  feeling  is  produced  by  this  suc- 
cess, and  while  we  have  cause  for  congratulation  in  having  gained 
fbr  our  science  a  position  which  she  has  for  a  long  period  been  con- 
sistently and  perseveringly  denied,  our  position  now  in  the  Associa- 
tion is  only  that  against  which  Dr.  Frichard  protested  twenty  years 
ago.  Dr.  Frichard  was  not  content  that  his  favourite  science  should 
occupy  only  a  subordinate  position  in  the  zoological  section.  Shall 
we  follow  bis  example,  and  also  protest  against  this  error  ?  or  shall 
we  take  warning  from  the  failure  of  Dr.  Frichard's  efibrta  to  remove 
this  anomaly,  and  be  content,  at  least  for  a  time,  with  the  subordi- 
nate position  in  which  we  are  placed  as  a  mere  department  of  some 
other  science  t  The  authorities  of  the  Association  have,  however, 
done  what  will,  ere  long,  settle  this  question.  They  have  admitted 
anthropology  as  a  department,  and  if  they  will  now  only  give  vb  fiur 
play,  ws  shall  not  be  many  yean  in  convincing  them  that  this  subor- 
dinate position  of  anthropology  cannot  be  long  maintained  Let  us 
not  attempt  again  to  decide  this  question  by  argument,  but  let  ua 
rather  show  that  &cta  speak  with  more  influence  than  words.  Let  us 
convince  them  that  anthropology  ia  not  only  one  of  the  graadest 
bnnohes  of  natural  science,  but  that  it  is  also  one  in  which  t^  pol^ 
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genenilly  vill,  IwfoTe  long,  take  the  most  intereeL  Durmg  the  post 
year  we  have,  aa  it  were,  got  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  it 
depends  on  our  own  digcretion  and  zeal  whether  we  shall  soon  obtain 
the  oliject  for  which  Dr.  Prichard  contended  just  twenty  yeais  ago. 
We  have  now  succeeded  in  again  placing  the  science  of  man  in,  to 
lome  extent,  its  right  poeition  in  the  AssoctBition ;  it  now  only  re> 
mains  for  ns  to  show,  1^  our  genuine  love  and  work  at  our  science, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  authropolc^  should  be  placed  in  her 
natural  position,  as  one  great  department  of  natural  science,  hj  the 
side  of,  and  at  least  equal  in  rank  to,  her  sister  sciences,  eoology  and 
IwtaDy.  The  attempt  to  make  anthropology  a  part  of  biology  is 
certainly  most  ingenious,  and  for  a  few  years  it  may  suit  our  pur- 
pose, as  the  exponents  of  the  claims  of  anthropological  research  in  this 
country,  to  accept  it.  But  let  it  be  well  understood,  there  are  many 
Fellows  of  otu-  Society  who  only  look  on  this  arrangement  as  tempo- 
rary, and  aa  the  most  satisflKtory  expedient  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Let  the  authorities  well  understand  that  we  do  not  look 
upon  the  present  position  of  anthropological  science  in  the  Association 
IS  either  satisfactory  or  finaL  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
nearly  all  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  we  accept  the  position  we 
have  obtained  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity,  and  that  we  do  not. 
intend  to  try  to  alter  that  position  until  we  have  fully  established 
ourselves  in  the  place  which  has  been  allotted  to  us. 

This  subject  assumes  an  importance,  because  we  cannot  greatly 
increase  the  study  of  anthropology  in  this  country  until  we  have 
removed  the  misconception  existing  in  the  pubho  mind  respecting  its 
scope  and  object.  Kow,  what  are  the  objects  aimed  at  by  having  a 
society  for  the  special  study  of  anthropology  1 

I  have  answered  that  question  so  often,  that  on  this  occasion 
I  must  allow  others  to  spoak  on  it.  What  Dr.  Prichard  said 
twenty  yean  ago  respecting  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  allied 
branches  of  study  can  be  said  now  with  equal,  if  not  still  greater, 
truth  and  force.  At  that  time  he  remarked  that  his  favourite  pursuit 
did  not,  "however,  owe  its  late  rapid  extension  to  those  only  who 
have  cultivated  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  is,  perhaps,  still  more  indebted 
to  the  attention  which  has  been  given  by  the  learned  men  and  learned 
societies  to  correlative  inquiries  bearing  more  or  lees  directly  on  the 
human  race."*  In  other  words,  twenty  years  ago  it  had  beoome  ad< 
Ttsable,  in  his  ojHnion,  that  all  the  brunches  of  study  which  throw 
light  on  "  the  past  history  of  the  human  race"  should  be  carefully 
studied  together.  Is  that  not  the  opinion  of  every  scientific  man 
who  has  investigated  this  subject  since  that  time  1  But  not  to  weaiy 
you  with  examples,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  formally  expressra 
opinion  of  a  man  of  science,  who  is,  unfortunately,  not  yet  a  member 
of  our  Society.  The  sentiments  which  he  has  here  so  fuUy  and  clearly 
expressed,  appear  to  me  to  apply  not  specially  to  the  immediate  paper 
which  called  forth  the  remarks,  but  is  alike  applicable  to  every  paper 
at  all  bearing  on  the  science  of  man  which  shall  in  future  be  read 
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before  Section  E  of  the  British  AssocUtion.  Professor  Huil^, 
speaking  in  Section  E,  at  Nottingham,  remarked, — "  It  has,  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  council  of  the  Association,  been  thought  proper  that  a 
department  simll  be  instituted  in  Section  D,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  head.  It  is  called  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
and  if  I  have  any  comprehension  of  scientific  method  or  amnge- 
ment,  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  read  is  a  purely  authTOpol(^:ical 
paper,  and  can  only  be  competently  discussed  by  those  persooa  who 
are  ftuniliar  with  aU  the  sciences  neoessair  for  the  student  of  anthro- 
pology." No  one  here,  I  am  sure,  wiU  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
remarics.  They  are  (Jike  honourable  to  Professor  Huxley^  candour 
and  good  sense.  We  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  this  is  true, 
not  only  of  the  particular  paper  which  called  forth  these  remarks,  but 
that  these  words  might  with  great  advantage  be  read  aloud,  after 
every  paper  bearing  on  the  scienoe  of  man  which  shall  in  future  be 
read  either  in  Section  E  of  the  British  Association,  or  any  other  place 
where  the  whole  bearing  of  such  communication  cannot  be  fully  and 
fireely  discussed.  Thus  the  existence  of  our  Society,  and  a  department 
for  our  science  in  the  annual  soientifio  congress  of  this  country,  is  not 
only  a  scientific,  but  also  a  logical  necessity.  Onr  fiercest  opponents 
jnust  admit  that  our  principles  on  this  fundamental  point  are  unassail- 
able. Out  existence  and  our  Buocesa  alike  procl^m  the  truth  of  Uiia 
law.  During  the  past  year  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  make  an  attempt 
to  convince  some  of  our  brother  students  of  the  truth  of  these  propow- 
tiouB.  In  this  I  regret  to  say  I  have  failed.  Passion  and  prcgudioe 
are  yet  too  strong,  it  may  be,  on  both  sides  to  allow  of  a  .unam- 
moua  agreement  on  this  point.  But  the  time  is,  most  assuredly,  &Bt 
approaching  when  the  truth  can  be  no  longer  ignored.  The  soooer 
that  time  arrives  the  better  for  the  credit  of  British  science,  and  espe- 
cially for  British  anthropological  science.  The  existence  of  our  Society 
is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  but  we  have  sister  societies  springing 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  On  ua  devolves  the  task  of 
representii^  anthropological  science  in  this  country.  We  have,  on 
our  own  part,  offered  to  make  the  greatest  possible  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
make  this  Society  more  worthy  of  the  science  we  desire  her  to 
represent.  The  officers  and  Council  of  this  Society  have  ofl«red  to 
give  up  their  places  of  honour  and  trust  to  any  one  who  would  come 
and  ud  them  in  their  good  and  great  work.  These  proposals  on  our 
port  have  met  with  no  generous  response.  There  are,  however,  some 
notable  exceptions  to  this.  It  has  always  been  my  wish  and  desirQ 
to  render  homage  where  homage  ia  due,  and  it  gives  me  more  than 
ordinary  satis&ction  to  assure  you  that  one  of  my  own  most  bitter 
scientific  opponents.  Professor  Huxley,  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  for- 
ward and  consent  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  his  own  peace,  in  order  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  on  amalgamation.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  men- 
tion that  great  praise  is  due  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  for  the  generous 
way  in  which  he  assisted  to  bring  this  about.  There  are  certain  dark 
figures  moving  about  on  this  planet  which  produce  entirely  opposite 
effects  on  Professor  Huxley  and  myself.  These  bodies  act  as  disturb- 
ing forces  on  the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between  us.     Pto- 
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fesBor  Huxley  cannot  yet  bring  himself  to  believe  that  I  can  hold  my 
Tiews  on  the  ne^ro  without  being  iofluenced  by  the  Hlave-holding 
interert ;  and  I  cannot  yet  convince  myself  that  he  can  be  a  good. 
Bound  antfaropologist,  when  he  allows  his  name  to  be  associated  with 
those  who  wish  to  persecute  a  man  for  Buccessfully  putting  down  u 
negro  revolt. 

As,  therefore,  I  may  not  again  for  a  long  time  have  occasion  to  agree 
with  Professor  Huiley,  let  me  here  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  acknow- 
ledging the  important  services  which  that  gentleman  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  anthropological  science  in  England  by  bis  recent  bold 
and  coQsiBtent  conduct  respecting  anthropology  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  ever  memorable  division  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
Association  at  Birmingham  paved  the  way  for  our  success ;  but  it  was 
to  Professor  Huxley  that  we  were  mainly  indebted  for  an  immediate 
victory  last  year.  Such  conduct  will  be  remembered  by  our  desoend- 
anta  when  the  bttter  disputes  about  the  negro  have  long  been  forgotten. 
My  own  sentimeuts,  however,  with  r^ard  to  Professor  Huxley,  may 
be  best  gathered  &om  the  &ot  that,  notwithstanding  my  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  him,  when  I  was  asked  whom  I  should  like  to 
be  my  Buocessor  in  this  chair,  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Professor 
Huxl^.  I  was  further  authorised  by  the  council  to  request  him  to 
take  tJiis  office ;  and,  had  we  been  successful  in  convincing  Mr.  Craw- 
fiird  that  the  words  anthropology  and  ethnology  had  different  mean- 
mgs,  I  should  this  day  have  had  the  pleasure  of  committing  to  Pro- 
fessor Huiley  the  position 'which,  by  your  kind  indulgence,  I  have 
held  during  the  last  four  years.  In  concluding  this  portion  of  my 
address,  I  feel  it  only  right  to  say  that  the  terms  of  union  which  we 
submitted  for  their  consideration  wore  fully  agreed  to  by  both  Professor 
Huxley  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  I  trust  that  some  day  they  may 
form  the  basis  of  a  more  successful  negotiation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  our  duty  is  plain.  If  we  cannot,  by  a 
coup  (Titat,  obtain  additional  strength,  we  must  try  a  more  certain, 
and,  perhaps,  more  Buoceesfiil  plan. 

The  [Mttblem  before  us  now  is  how  we  can  best  promote  the  study 
of  anthropology,  and  how  our  own  Society  may  be  rendered  worthy  of 
this  country.  We  must  not  only  promote  the  study  of  anthropology, 
but  we  must  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
our  common  country.  If  others  will  not  make  any  sacrifice  to  feel- 
ings of  national  pride,  we  are  at  least  called  upon  to  do  so.  If  the 
task  before  us  be  simply  that  of  promoting  the  study  of  anthropology, 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  means  which  at  present  are  not  admissi- 
ble. We  must  remember  that  our  doings  are  becoming  to  a  great 
extent  the  pattern  for  other  societies.  As  the  second  Anthropological 
Society  established,  we  are  looked  to  as  an  example,  and  we  should 
bo  careful  not  to  do  that  which  might  bring  us  temporary  eclat, 
but  could  not  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  science.  This  must  be  our 
maxim  in  the  future,  whatever  wo  may  have  done  in  the  past.  I 
shall,  therefore,  now  briefly  consider  these  two  questions  at  the  some 
time,  in  touching  upon  the  various  objects  which  are  contemplated  in 
VOL.  V.  ,*  I 
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our  programme.     I  shall  take  these  objects  in  tlie  order  ia  which  the^ 
appear  in  our  prospectus,  and  briefly  touch  on  each. 

Muting*. — It  no  doubt  often  occurs  to  those  who  attend  our  meetings, 
or  read  reports  of  the  same,  that  thoy  do  little  towards  the  eatabli^' 
ment  of  a  science  of  mankind.  This  feeling  ia,  no  doubt,  greatly  based 
on  truth.  The  necessarily  brief  form  of  a  paper,  and  the  limited  time 
for  discussion,  are  alike  against  much  being  done  in  one  evening 
towards  the  solution  of  any  question  that  may  be  submitted  to  us. 
Our  papers  and  the  discussions  thereon  rather  indicate  what  is  going 
on  than  do  much  to  assist  the  cause  of  science.  All  scientific  men 
agree  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  for  scientific  students  of  any 
branch  of  science  to  meet  together  and  compare  notes  on  the  Tonous 
subjects  which  they  may  be  investigating.  It  is,  alone,  by  free  and 
text  discusuon  that  the  truth  can  be  obtained.  Complaints  have,  it 
is  true,  been  made  that  sometimes  our  discussions  are  thought  to  be  a 
little  too  free  ;  but  no  one  can  justly  charge  the  Society  as  a  body. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  listened  to  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  Society  during  the  \aat  four  years,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that,  however  frm  the  discussions  have  been,  they  have 
never  degenerated  into  either  frivolity  or  hcentiouanesa  ;  nor  have  I 
often  felt  it  necessary  to  request  speakers  to  confine  their  rernarks  to 
the  subject  immediately  under  discussion.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  one  branch  of  our  science  is  so  immediately  connected  with 
another,  that  it  becomes  frequently  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
apparent  foreign  matter  submitted  to  us  fnay  not  have  a  most  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  system  we  have 
adopted,  of  referring  papers  before  they  are  read,  is  valuable  ;  but  it 
requires  to  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  The  coiuicil  submit 
each  communication  to  some  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  ask  if  it  is 
suitable  to  he  read  before  the  Society  1  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  is  read  ;  if  in  the  negative,  it  is  again  referred  to  some  one  unac- 
quuated  \«  ith  the  decision  of  the  previous  referee.  If  these  referees 
differ,  the  paper  is  then  submitted  to  each  member  of  the  council,  or 
to  a  speciul  committee.  X  have  said  that  the  power  thus  assumed  by 
the  council  to  refuse  to  read  any  communication  submitted  to  them 
must  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  A  tendency  is  some- 
times felt  to  refuse  a  paper  because  it  is  thongjit  to  bo  too  dreamy 
or  uuBcientifio  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
Society  is  not  to  formulate  or  |avmulgate  any  one  set  of  opinions,  but 
rather  to  dcvelope  the  expresuon  of  opposite  opinions,  both  in  written 
oommunicatioua  and  in  the  discussions.  It  must  also  he  borne  in 
mind  that  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  print  the  whole  of  each  of  the 
papers  read  before  us,  or  the  discussioos  on  the  same,  at  full  length. 
Sometimes  it  is  considered  that  the  pubhoation  of  an  abstract 
answers  sufficiently  well.  This  point,  too,  requires  great  care,  for  an 
abstract  docs  not  often  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  ooutents  of  a  paper. 
I  am  myself  inclined  to  think,  that,  with  certain  limitationa,  more  will 
be  done  to  advance  our  science  by  printing  all  the  commuuications 
read  before  us  at  length,  than  by  sending  forth  abstracts  of  them : 
always  premising  that  such  communications  ore  written  in  a  ban&JUU 
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seieiitifio  Bpirft  Sb,  too,  with  the  reports  of  ^acussion.  Each  speaker 
ia  wholly  and  solely  reeponsible  for  hie  own  reniarka.  It  is  neither  the 
object  nor  the  buBineaa  of  the  counoit  to  aaaume  the  ofGce  of  a  Bcientifio 
cenaorahip.  It  ia,  however,  neceasary  that  the  council  should  have  thia 
power :  but  it  is  equally  neceasary  that  they  should  exercise  it  with 
great  caution  and  diacretion. 

Journal  and  Memoirs. — The  publication  of  reporta  of  papers  Emd 
abstrHCts  of  discussionsj  in  the  form  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  fbnns  one 
of  the  most  important  items  contemplated  in  our  formation.  The 
advantage  of  a  regularly  published  periodical  over  the  issue  of  the 
same  at  irregular  interval,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. Our  Journal  has  always  been  associated  with  an  independent 
Review  ;  but  the  latter  publication  is  in  no  way  under  the  influence  or 
control  of  the  Society.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  mutually  advan- 
tageous that  this  connection  should  eiist,  and,  as  long  as  such  b  the 
case,  I  preaume  the  present  arrangements  will  continue.  The  con- 
nection of  the  official  journal  of  a  scientific  society  with  an  independent 
publication  is  an  experiment ;  but  it  is  thought,  by  many  competent 
judges,  to  be  a  highly  successful  one. 

Up  to  this  time  our  published  Memoirs  have  been  of  very  consider- 
able value,  and  offer  a  favourable  contrast  to  any  similar  publication 
ever  issued  from  the  EugUsh  press  in  this  form  ;  and,  as  time  goes  on, 
I  trust  that  their  scientific  interest  and  practiced  value  will  still  more 


Local  Seeretarie*. — During  the  past  four  yeara  we  have  been  enabled 
to  make  a  large  number  of  appointments  of  local  secretaries  in  diAerent 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  all  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  utilise  them.  This  may  be  done  to  some  extent  by 
Botne  general  instruotiona  ;  but  still  more  by  a  personal  correspondence 
with  and  encouragement  of  these  officers.  While,  however,  we  may 
now  be  able  to  begin  to  make  use  of  our  present  local  secretaries,  we 
have  still  largely  to  increase  their  numbers  before  we  are  able  success- 
fiilly  to  compete  with  the  gigantic  work  which  we  have  before  us.  It 
would  be  very  advisable  that  a  more  intimate  connection  between  these 
officers  should  be  kept  up,  either  by  personal  interviews,  or,  where  that 
is  impossible,  by  frequent  correspondence. 

Miueum  and  LV»-ary. — In  four  years  we  have  collected  tt^tber  ' 
one  faimdred  and  Hve  ^ulls,  beside  a  large  number  of  flint,  stone,  and 
other  weapons  and  implements  of  ancient  and  modem  races  of  man. 
This  forms  a  good  nucleus  for  future  collections.  We  have  now  to  do  the 
work  which  has  hitherto  fallen  on  one  man  in  this  coimtry,  and  who, 
in  his  eflbrts  to  collect  an  anthropological  museum,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  successful  I  allude  to  the  anthropological  collection  of  our 
colleague.  Dr.  Barnard  Davis.  If  one  man  can  accomplish  so  much, 
how  much  more  can  be  done  by  a  Society  like  our  own  1 

Our  Libraiy  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  as  yet  only  a  nucleus  of 
books  on  our  science ;  nevertbelesss,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
which  has  existed  on  this  subject  in  thb  country,  although  only 
amounting  to  some  nine  hundred  volumes. 

Trmtdatiom. — The  work  before  us  under  the  head  of  translations  is 
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very  vaat  indeed.  We  have  to  publish  bU  classical  worits  on  antbro- 
pologj-,  and  at  the  same  time  we  should  endeavour  to  publish  ttaaa- 
lations  of  modem  works  whicl)  represent  the  work  that  is  being  dooe 
b;  other  BtudentB  of  science  on  the  continent.  The  anthropological 
literature  of  the  last  ccntuiy  is  especially  deserving  of  reproduction. 
We  have  already  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  woib  of  Blumenbadi  ; 
and  we  ought  now  to  do  the  same  with  the  writings  of  Camper, 
Herder,  Soemmering,  Eont,  Virey,  Desmonlins,  and  Boiy  de  St. 
Vincent.  We  have  prepared  for  the  printer  the  works  of  Retzius, 
Oratiolet,  Eind  the  second  volume  of  Waitz.  It  is  highly  dcHrable 
that  we  should  publish  as  soon  as  possible  the  works  of  Nilason  and 
Von  Ba&,  bo  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  assistance  in  the 
translation  of  such  works. 

Besides  those  enumerated  above  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
publish  tnnslations  of  some  of  the  important  works  issued  by  the 
continental  press  on  our  science.  Our  object  is  to  increase  the 
study  of  anthropology  in  this  country,  and  this  we  cannot  do  by 
issuing  only  standard  and  classical  works.  We  must  publish  works 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  inducing  persons  in  this  country  to 
study  our  science.  We  have  to  show  the  people  of  E]i^and  that 
our  science  does  not  simply  treat  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  but 
that  it  includes  all  the  sciences  which  throw  light  on  the  past,  present, 
or  future  history  ctf  mankind. 

Besides  translations  of  foreign  works  it  also  comes  within  the  range 
of  our  Society  to  publish  original  works.  At  the  present  time  I  know 
of  more  than  one  original  work,  by  Fellows  of  this  Society,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  would  bring  credit  on  ourselves  and  be  doing  good  to 
our  science.  This  one  object  is  sufGcient  to  tax  the  whole  of  the 
energies  and  resources  of  any  scientific  society,  and  gives  at  once  to 
us  a  speciality  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  scientific  body. 
But  let  it  always  he  remembered  that  this  publication  of  both  transla- 
tiotiB  and  original  works  is  one  of  the  ^ndamental  objects  of  this 
Society.  If  we  cannot  do  it  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  we  could 
wish,  we  must  still  attempt  to  do  it  as  well  as  we  can.  There  are  yet 
hundreds  of  men  in  En^and  who  ought,  and  I  believe  do  sympathise 
with  this  special  object  of  our  Society,  and  would  have  gladly 
joined  us  had  we  no  other  in  view.  I  trust  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  feet  that  our  present  resources  will  not  enable  us  to  cany  out 
fully,  and  satisfactorily,  this  part  of  our  programme,  will  induce 
them  to  aid  us.  What  the  Ray  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing  for 
zoology,  we  are  aiming  to  do  for  anthropology.  As  therefore  it  ia 
alone  by  large  numbers,  or  by  large  resources,  we  can  carry  out  this 
one  object,  it  is  incuml>ent  on  all  who  are  conscious  of  the  surpasung 
benelHs  to  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  such  works,  to  come 
forward  and  assist  us  in  this  labour. 

The  Council  have  had  continually  before  them  the  question  as  to 
how  they  conld  obtain  the  lar;ge  resources  neceesory  to  carry  out  in  s 
satisfactoiy  manner  all  the  objects  conceived  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  and  especially  the  one  by  which  translations  and  original  woria 
on  anthropology  may  be  published ;  and  idthough  proposals  have  boen 
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made  for  iucreasmg  the  sabocriptloii,  or  iatroducing  an  admisBioD 
fee,  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  wisely  refraiaed  from  advising  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  They  have  decided  to  recommend  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  until  there  are  two  thousand  ordinary  Fellows 
OD  our  list.  This  at  first  ught  appears  a  startling  announcement ; 
but  the  more  the  amount  of  work  even  at  this  time,  before  the 
Society  is  investigated,  the  more  it  will  be  found  that  we  must 
either  strive  in  this  matter  to  become  worthy  of  the  high  position 
which  we  are  called  on  by  the  unanintous  voice  of  scientitio  Europe 
to  take,  or  that  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  organisation  is  unable 
to  cope  with  the  duty  before  us.  Tf  the  latter  alternative  be  true, 
then,  without  attempting  to  impede  soientifio  progress  and  advance- 
ment, we  must  give  place  to  an  organisation  more  suited  ta  the 
requirements  of  the  time.  I  know,  however,  too  well  the  present 
elements  which  compose  this  Society  to  even  suppose  such  a  con- 
tingency is  soon  about  to  h^pen.  If  our  successors  at  some  future 
day  should  think  differently,  I  trust  it  will  not  he  from  either  tho 
precepts  or  examples  which  we  shall  hand  down  to  tbem.  The 
Society  baa  already  done  so  much  that  I  feel  sure  she  will  not  now 
hesitate  to  take  the  position  which  is  expected  of  her ;  nor,  I  feel 
sure,  will  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  generally,  allow  the  printing- 
press  to  be  stopped  for  lack  of  enei^  in  inducmg  their  friends  to 
enlist  in  our  cause. 

Committea. — If  more  funds  or  more  members  are  required  for  the 
printing  of  our  publications,  the  same  wont  is  felt  to  nearly  as  great 
an  extent  for  the  furtherance  of  other  objects  of  anthropolo^cal  Bcienco 
generally.  One  of  our  plans  is  the  appointment  of  official  committees. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  felt  ao  much  the  necessity  for  funds  for 
special  purposes,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  by  private  subscrip- 
tions a  special  fund  to  be  applied  to  original  researches  in  archaic  an- 
thropology. This  has  alr»»dy  yielded  satisfactory  results,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  if  we  are  able  to  continue  the  same.  But  arehaio 
anthropology  is  after  all  but  a  vety  small  part  of  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology. It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  the  destruction  which  has  been 
going  OD  for  centuries  of  ancient  cnmia,  both  in  this  country  and  in  our 
colonies,  is  not  veiy  creditable  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  With 
the  exception  of  perhaps  Norway,  Englishmen  may  enjoy  the  some- 
what melancholy  satis&ction  of  knowing,  that  in  this  country  there 
exists  the  most  imperfect  coUection  of  ancient  crania  of  any  people 
in  Europe.  So  too  this  countiy  excels  all  others  in  the  ruthlees 
manner  in  which  ancient  tumuli  and  other  objects  throwing  light  on 
the  post  history  of  man  have  been  destroyed.  If  we  appoint  soma 
one  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  ancient  remains  of  th^  country, 
it  is  with  no  desire  or  intention  of  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
antiquaty.  We  take  this  step  merely  in  self-defence,  and  as  a  pro- 
teat  against  the  little  care  which  they  have  shown  in  the  preserva- 
tjon  of  objects  of  anthropological  interest.  Efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  to  awaken  the  archoMlogists  of  both  England 
and  Scotland  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  collection  of  crania, 
and  I    am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a   sort  of,  trcatv  is 
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in  progress  between  ouiselves  and  the  arclueola^ts  of  botli 
countries  liy  which  we  may  mutuaJly  BBsist  each  other's  researches. 
This  is  so  tar  satisfiu^tory  as  r^ards  this  oounby ;  but  England,  or 
even  Europe  is  not  the  whole  world.  Loaving  this  aside,  we  have 
still  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  making  oollections  of  crania  in  oor 
colonies,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  opportunities 
may  ofTer. 

We  want  funda  to  repay  our  Local  Secretaries  or  others  any  ex- 
pense they  incur  in  obtaining  and  transmitting  to  us  either  skuUb 
or  objeote  of  huroan  industry  which  throw  light  on  man's  past  or 
present  stat«  and  history.  We  want  funds  for  increasing  c^igmal 
work  in  other  bnuichea  of  our  science.  Where,  for  instance,  have  we 
got  an  authenticated  series  of  drawings  of  the  existing  mces  of  maal 
where  are  portnuts  of  those  peoples  who  have  but  lately  become  extinctt 
Not  only  have  we  lost  their  skulls,  hut  what  I  hold  to  be  of  equal  if 
not  of  greater  importance,  we  have  also  lost  thoir  living  forms.  In  many 
cases  our  neglect  is  almcMt  irremediable.  Races  or  tnbes  of  men  have 
within  the  last  half  century  become  utterly  extinct,  and  the  apathy 
of  British  Societies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  these,  have  caused 
all  this  disgrace  on  British  anthropologi(»l  science.  A  like  neglect 
on  our  part  may  bring  ours  to  the  state  in  which  they  now  find  them- 
selves ;  while  had  such  societies  properly  petformed  their  duty,  tliis 
country  would  have  been  second  to  none  in  collections  of  skulls  (rf 
extinct  races.  They  have  neglected  to  insist  on  the  preservation  of 
portraits,  of  vocabularies,  of  traditions,  or  even  of  crania.  Instead  of 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  present  students  of  the  science  of  man 
for  what  they  have  done,  they  only  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed. 
at  them  for  not  being  able  to  collect,  during  twenty  years'  existence, 
more  than  about  thirty  crania  I 

The  past  history  of  our  Society  has  shown  that  we  have  not  been 
so  apathetic  in  this  matter,  for  in  four  years  we  have  collected 
together  more  than  one  hundred  well  preserved  crania.  We  have 
also  collected  a  considerable  number  of  authentic  phott^raphs  and 
drawings  of  the  different  races  of  men.  It  has  been  said  that  the  dis- 
tingiii^ng  characteristics  of  scientific  societies  are  that  of  ingrati- 
tude towards,  and  an  entire  want  of  conscience  in  their  dealings  with, 
those  who  put  tfiemselves,  not  only  to  considerable  labour  aud  in- 
convenience on  their  accoimt,  and  a  tardiness  in  returning  thanks 
fur  largo  expenses  which  are  frequently  incurred  on  their  behalf.  We 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  being  justly  chai;ged  with  such  conduct.  I 
hold  that  it  is  only  right  and  jnst,  that  we  as  a  society  should  repay  all 
the  bond  fide  expenses  to  which  our  Local  Secretaries  and  others  are 
put  in  procuring  objects  for  our  museum  or  our  librarj-.  Wo  must 
remember  that  unless  wo  are  able  to  do  this,  we  shaU  be  entirely 
l>eatcn  out  of  the  field  by  private  collectors. 

I  may  but  indicate  the  extent  of  the  demands  on  our  fimds  when  I 
briefly  inform  you  of  a  plan  brought  before  the  Council  only  this 
year  for  making  a  collection  of  authentic  purtraita  of  some  of  the 
most  available  African   tribes.      Mr.  Boincs,  the  accomptislicd  tra- 
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vellor  and  artiat,  Bubmitted  for  our  oon^deratiou  a  plan  1^  which  he 
would  undertake  such  a  duty,  but  we  found  that  this  alone,  in  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  by  that  gentleman,  would  absorb  more  than 
a  year's  entire  inctnne  ;  we  were  therefore  uompelled  to  relinqoish  the 
idea  of  obtaining  the  portr^ta  of  African  races  in  this  manner.  Shall 
we  allow  thent  to  pass  away  without  making  an  effort  to  presorre  for 
our  own  and  our  descendants'  use  some  record  of  their  form-and  fea- 
tures! ShaU  the  form  of  a  river  or  the  height  of  a  mountain  be  in- 
vestigated at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  pounds,  while  the  ftsm 
and  height  of  such  fleeting  objecta  as  men  and  women  be  lost  for  ever, 
through  our  apathy  ?  The  anthropologist  and  the  geographer  should  for 
the  future  work  hand  in  hand ;  but  if  this  is  not  to  be,  and  if  only 
one  set  of  investigations  can  go  on  at  the  same  time,  then,  I  say,  let 
investigation  and  description  of  man  come  first,  for  future  generationa 
may  study  physical  geography,  as  well  as  we  con  do  now. 

The  approaching  aoLhropol<^cal  congress  at  Calcutta  offers  to  ua  ' 
another  illustration  of  what  we  are  called  on  to  do.  A  communication 
has  been  made  to  us  requesting  the  attendance  of  a  committee  to  re- 
present our  Society  on  that  interesting  and  important  occasion.  It 
would  be  very  advisable  that  we  should  be  able  to  send  at  least  ono 
anthropologist,  accompanied  by  an  artist  or  a  photographer :  hut 
where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  )  If  we  cannot  do  this,  we  must 
leave  it  to  chance  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  any  use^ 
records  of  this  important  event. 

Local  SodttUt. — The  establishment  of  local  or  branch  societies  is  an 
experiment  which  has  been  tried  during  the  past  year.  Such  societies 
will  become  a  source  of  strength  or  weakness  to  us,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  axa  governed.  These  societies  will  be  chiefly 
useful  in  giving  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  others  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  together  to  discuss  certain  anthropological  topics  of 
the  day.  If  they  content  themselves  with  this,  they  will  no  doubt 
do  good  both  to  our  Society  and  to  science  ;  but  there  is  a  fear 
that  such  branch  societies  may  not  be  content  with  this  much, 
but  may  becotoe  ambitious  to  rival  the  parent  Society.  Any  attempt, 
however,  to  interfere  with  the  l^timat«  action  of  the  parent  and 
ccutral  Society  cannot  but  do  injiuy.  A  small  reference  library  and 
typical  museum  is  all  that  should  be  aimed  at,  and  any  attempts  to 
make  a  large  collection  of  either  books  or  specimens  for  a  local 
museum  should  as  yet  be  strictly  avoided.  Both  the  books  and  the 
specimens  of  the  parent  Society  ore  at  the  disposal  of  the  branch 
societies  whenever  they  may  be  required.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
limit  these  branch  societies  to  this  country.  Ere  long  I  hope  to 
see  local  branches  of  our  Society  in  eveiy  great  city  of  the  Biitish 
dominions. 

Leetura. — In  the  original  rules  of  the  Society  the  CouncO  had  no 
power  to  sanction  the  delivery  of  lectures  before  the  Society  other 
than  in  the  form  of  ordinary  papers ;  now,  however,  the  Council  have 
power  to  allow  lectures  to  be  delivered  before  the  Society  under  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought 
advisable.     By  exercising  this  powerthey  will  simply  be  carrying  out 
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tibe  great  object  of  the  Society — tbe  promotion  of  the  study  of  anthro- 
policy.  How  many  otherwiae  well  educated  men  of  the  preseat  day, 
for  instance,  are  not  ignonmt  of  the  meaning  now  applied  by  neariy 
every  scientific  man  in  Europe  to  the  word  anthropology  t  How 
many  erroneoua  impressiona  respecting  our  science  have  we  not  now  to 
remove  t  How  many,  even  of  our  own  Fellows,  would  not  benefit  by 
attending,  or  even  reading  a  ^Btematic  coui8e  of  lectures  on  the 
different  branches  of  our  science  t 

By  the  delivery  of  lectures  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  is  now 
impossible  at  our  ordinary  meetings.  There  are  some  subjects  which 
cannot  be  succesafully  treated  in  one  or  two  papers,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  is  too  valuable  to 
be  given  up  to  the  enunciation  of  well  known  and  undisputed  &ota. 
Our  meetings  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  new 
facts  ;  our  lectures  will  chiefiy  be  confined  to  application  and  deduo- 
tion  from  facts  already  kuowu.  These  lectures  may  also  sometimes 
take  tbe  form  of  oral  instruction.  How  many  of  our  Fellows,  for 
instance,  would  not  be  glad  to  have  instructioa  in  the  employment  of 
the  different  craniometcrs  now  in  use,  or  even  on  cr«niology  generally  I 
How  many  more  would  not  gladly  listen  to  a  practical  descriptive  an- 
thropologist, like  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  while  he  discoiLised  on  bis  system 
of  making  observational  Or  who  would  not  be  glad  to  attend  ft 
course  of  lectures  by  Buch  men  as  Captain  Burton,  Mr.  Eyre,  Sir  S. 
Baker,  or  Mr.  George  CatUn,  on  the  races  of  man  with  whom  they 
have  come  in  contact ) 

Besides  such  subjects  it  would  be  well  to  have  from  time  to  Urae 
series  of  lectures  detailing  the  progress  being  made  in  different 
branches  of  our  science  or  on  its  practial  application.  With  what 
interest  and  profit  might  wc  have  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  anthropological  science  1  How  much  might  we  do  to  preacrva 
savage  races  by  exciting  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  their 
bohalft  The  good  work  that  might  be  done  is  vast  enough,  and 
I  trust  that  my  suocessor  in  this  office  will  be  able  to  announoa 
to  you  that  the  delivery  of  lectures  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  the  public  generally,  has  alike  proved  beneficial  to  the  Society 
and  to  the  science. 

]  have  now  discharged  the  duty,  incumbent  on  me,  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  each  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Society.  I  must  now  dwell 
for  a  short  period  on  the  general  aspects  of  our  science. 

If  we  look  around  us  at  the  present  aspect  and  position  of  our 
science  in  this  country,  we  see  cause  both  for  fear  and  for  congratula- 
tion. We  Uve  in  an  age  when  the  publio  mind  seems  to  oscillate 
with  every  new  doctrine  that  is  brought  before  it.  At  the  present 
time,  many  a  man  whose  name,  position,  and  abilities  ^ould  enable 
him  to  assist  the  cause  of  our  science,  is  wasting  this  good  opportunity 
by  promulgating  some  of  the  most  rockleas  speculations  and  assump- 
tions whicti  the  history  of  science  will  have  to  record. 

Some  four  years  ago,  a  shout  of  execration  was  rused  against 
us,  for  daring  to  assert  that  the  question  of  the  origiu  of  man  wob 
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one  ot  phjsioal  acienoe.  Even  some  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
reaigned,  and  othera  relinquished  the  offioea  they  held.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  make  that  statement  We  have,  however,  lived 
down  oppoBition  on  this  point  Our  right  to  diaouas  the  modui 
operandi  of  the  ori^n  of  man  is  gianted  to  ub  even  by  theologiuns. 
All  tJbey  now  ask  is,  that  we  should  disouss  the  whole  bearings  at  the 
case,  and  not  promulgate  crude  speculations.  Our  right  to  discuss 
this  question  as  our  own  being  no  longer  denied,  we  readily  acquiesce 
in  this  request  The  history  of  our  science  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  has  shown  us  that  all  attempts  to  promulgate  a  satisfactory 
theory  respecting  man's  origin  have  been  meagre,  conjectural,  and, 
for  ^  practical  or  scientific  purposes,  worthless.  We  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  oppose  the  assumptions  of  the  theologian,  when  he 
has  dictated  to  us  on  this  question.  But  how  much  more  does  it  be- 
come our  duty  to  oppose  the  speculations  and  assumptious  of  our 
contemporaries  in  science,  when  they  become  guilty  of  doing  what  we 
BO  much  condemn  in  the  theologian  T  We  must  not,  Euid  ought  not, 
to  have  two  measure ;  one  for  the  theologian,  and  another  for  the 
man  of  science.  At  this  minute,  assumptions  as  valuelesa  as  any  of 
those  promulgated  by  the  theologian,  are  being  industriously  circu- 
lated by  men  of  science,  under  the  garb  of  science.  Our  Society  has 
been  blamed  for  the  speculations  of  some  modem  anatomists  and  natu- 
mlista :  but  we  can,  as  a  society,  justly  plead  not  guilty.  It  has  been 
our  duty  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  regard  to  different  theories. 
To  the  monogeniat,  of  whatever  sort,  we  have  had  to  say,  yours  is  an 
assumption  unsupported  by  fact,  reason,  or  analogy.  To  the  poly- 
genist  we  have  to  say,  your  hypothesis  is  an  assumption  of  no  great 
Bcieutifio  value ;  but,  under  tdl  the  circumstances,  it  ia  the  most  rea- 
sonable. A  French  anthropologist  not  long  since  asked  the  question, 
whether  the  majority  of  the  Society  were  in  favour  of  the  monogenist 
or  the  polygenist  theory  of  thtf  origin  of  mankind  1  The  reply  I  gave 
him  was,  that  the  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  whichever  theory 
should  eventually  appear  to  be  true,  and  that  at  present  they  suspended 
their  judgment,  and  did  not  give  any  preference  to  the  various 
theories  of  man's  origin.  1  further,  however,  added  that  I  thought,  and 
1  knew  many  of  my  colleagues  agreed  with  me,  that  there  were  at 
present  several  distinct  species,  if  not  genera,  of  man,  but  we  declined 
to  assert  how  they  originated.  I,  for  one,  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  intellectual  inequality  of  the  different  races  or  species  of 
man  ia  demonatrated  by  well  Eiscertained  facte.  I  further  consider 
that,  without  pretending  to  say  how  or  when  these  differences  origin- 
ated, these  species  have  different  instincts,  and  that,  jtidging  from 
past  experience,  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  a  race  like  the  Australian  to 
accept  European  civilisation,  as  it  is  to  get  a  monkey  to  understand  a 
problem  of  Euclid,  or  a  cat  to  bark  like  a  dog.  That  the  instincts  of 
races  differ,  I  take  to  be  an  established  fact,  which  all  the  erudition 
of  a  Prichard,  or  all  the  special  pleading  of  a  Qnatrefagea  cannot  in- 
validate I  shall  make  no  apology  for  telling  you  on  this  occasion, 
what  I  take  to  be  the  tendency  of  our  science,  because  I  know  too 
well  that  the  niore  freely  a  man  speaks  his  mind  in  this  Society, 
I,,  ..lA^iOQlc 
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the  more  is  he  thitnked,  howerer  muoh  his  collM^joes  may  differ  fh»n 
him.  As  Lord  Stanley  well  obBerved,  "  the  state  of  the  pubUo  mind 
ia  the  beet  defence  of  the  existence  of  this  Society.  It  is  something 
for  a  man  who  hns  got  a  word  to  say,  to  know  there  is  a  society  where 
he  will  get  a  fair  and  oonsidenite  hearing ;  and  whether  the  judgment 
goes  ftgunat  him  or  not,  at  least  he  will  ba  met  by  ai^^umeat,  and  not 
by  abuse,"* 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  England's  greatest  anthropologists, 
Kobert  Knox,  "  that  a  race  which  admires  its  own  inventions,  despises 
truth",  and  that  the  theory  of  race  was  despised  in  this  country  be- 
cause it  ran  counter  to  the  theories  of  historians,  statesmen,  theolo- 
gians, and  philanthropists — whom  he  desoribes  as  "impostors  all". 
Whether  there  be  any  truth  that  the  people  of  England  are  the  de- 
spisers  of  truth,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  fen*  my 
purpose  to  know  that  there  are  some  men,  at  least,  in  this  oountiy 
who  do  not  despise  truth,  but  who  seek  for  it,  and  welcome  it  where- 
ever  and  whenever  it  is  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Knox,  however,  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  who  hsa 
seen  the  antipathy  manifested  by  historians,  theologians,  statesmen, 
and  philanthropists,  to  the  theory  of  race  ;  nor  did  his  peculiar  style 
do  much  to  remove  this  antipathy.  We  live  in  difierent  times.  At 
present  we  fight  with  facts  rather  than  with  sarcasm  or  invective.  To 
give  a  complete  or  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cause  of  this  antipathy 
to  admit  the  influeoce  of  race  or  diverse  instincts  in  mankind, 
would  take  me  beyond  the  limits  of  an  address.  I  shall  on  this  occa- 
BioQ  content  myself  with  ofiering  a  few  su^estions  for  your  considera- 
tion, which  may  perhaps  assist  to  explain  some  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  to  which  1  have  alluded. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
opponents  of  the  theory  of  race  may  be  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
and  that  their  antipathy  is  produced  by  entirely  opposite  causes. 
Knox  was  a  good  anatomist,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  philosophical  writer; 
but  he  did  not  understand  why  his  teaching  was  objected  to.  He 
looked  on  his  opponents  as  dishonest  men  and  impostors.  This  explana- 
tion, I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  oase ; 
and  I  am  glad,  both  for  the  sake  of  human  nature  and  for  the  credit  of 
my  countrymen,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Anthropolt^sts,  I  think, 
are  no  longer  justified  in  itioking  such  sweeping  charges  against 
the  large  class  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  diversity  of  race-instincts 
to  explain  human  history,  both  past  and  present  Anthropologists 
must  try  to  seek  fur  some  other  cause;  and,  if  they  should  &il 
in  their  firat  efibrts,  they  must  renew  them  whenever  they  have  a 
chance,  for  most  assuredly  there  must  be  a  cause  for  such  extnuir- 
dinary  phenomena.  My  reflection  on  this  subject  has  led  me  to  think 
that  the  cause  of  the  antipathy  to  even  admitting  the  existence  </ 
comparative  anthropology,  is  alone  to  be  discovered  by  the  medical 
psychologist  and  the  cerebral  physiologist 

The  opponents  of  comparative  anthropology  may  be  enumerated 
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niider  different  general  heads.  Ab  cm  illustration,  I  will  take  die  two 
birgeet  classes  who  exhibit  the  greatest  antipathy  to  that  aoieno& 
Thej  are,  first  of  all,  persons  suffering  from  what  I  will  oall  re- 
Bpeotirelf  the  religious  mania,  and  the  rights-of-man  mania.  These  two 
cLuses  are  quite  distinct,  and  both  fonns  of  the  disease  do  not  often 
attack  the  same  person.  The  causes  which  produca  religions  mania, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  compose  a  vory 
large,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  a  harmless  class.  Those  who  have 
bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  persons  Buffering  under  religious 
mania,  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the  large  number  of  cases 
which  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  arrested  brain-growth.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  development  of  youth,  must  have  observed 
ucrtain  physical  signs,  which  1  need  not  here  enumerate,  which  accom- 
pany those  peiwns  who  suffer  to  any  appreciable  eitent  from  reU- 
gioiis  mania.  I  believe  that  all  attempts  to  cure  religious  mania, 
when  it  is  combined  with  either  arrested  brain-growth,  or  early  closing 
of  one  or  more  of  the  sutures,  have  proved  utterly  abortive.  Nor 
do  all  persons  who  suffer  from  reUgioua  mania  exhibit  this  anUpathy 
to  comparative  anthropology.  In  this  it  differs  from  those  whom  I 
would  describe  as  suffering  fiom  what  I  believe  to  be  an  incipient 
furm  of  disease,  or  at  least  mental  idiosyncracy,  called,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  name,  rights-of-mim  mania.  This  disease  afflicts  alike 
vtatesmen,  philosophers,  ood  man  of  science.  It  is  apparently  pro- 
duced in  early  manhood  from  having  thoroughly  assimilated  in  their 
^lind  the  one  gigantic  assumption  of  absolute  human  equality,  whidi 
is  generally  known  under  the  title  of  rights  of  man.  Persons  of  the 
ffvateet  ability,  eloquence,  and  mental  power,  are  afflicted  with  this 
disease.  It  is  always  however  accompanied  by  more  or  ieea  defective 
reasoning  power,  and  often  by  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
ei};ana  i^  sense  and  expression, — between  the  brain  and  the  face. 
Tills  assumption  of  human  rights  is  often  the  mMUspring  of  action, 
and  in  such  oases  persons  become  what  are  coUod  philanthropists — 
holding  a  sort  of  mongrel  philosophy,  like  that  of  which  Ben  Jouson 
speaks  as  certain  characters'  religion. 

"  Almanac  saya :  I  wonder  what  religion  he  is  of  I 

"  Fitton  rejoins  :  No  certain  species,  sure ;  a  kind  of  mule  that ; 
half  an  ethnic,  half  a  Christian." 

This  assumption  of  human  equality  was  first  heard  of  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  and  since  then  it  has  been  industriously 
taught  m  our  universities ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  has  become  a 
port  and  parcel  of  the  systems  of  political  economy  on  which  ve  rear 
our  legislators.  The  mischief  dune  by  those  suficriug  from  ri^ta-of- 
tuan  mania  is  incomparably  greater  than  any  other.  In  politics  these 
jieraons  are  necessarily  and  logically  radicals.  The  late  Henry  Thos; 
Buckle  imbibed  this  assumption  from  its  great  modem  teacher,  Jere- 
my Bentham  ;  and  his  work,  which  was  rendered  nearly  useless  to 
Hcicuce  on  this  account,  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  edited  by  one 
who  exhibits  one  of  the  worst  phases  of  this  disease.  I  allude  to 
.Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  son  of  the  late  private  secretary  to  Jeremy 
Ueuthani. 
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The  case  of  Mr.  Mill  ia  perhaps  the  moat  pamful  ever  reoorded.  It 
demonstrates  to  what  absurdities  the  great^  minds  may  be  driven 
when  thus  afflicted.  Human  equality  onoe  accepted,  drives  the  phi- 
losopher madly  forward,  he  knows  and  cares  not  whither.  There  ia 
no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  comparative  anthropology ;  and  all 
who  dare  deny  that  all  men  are  equal,  are  exposed  to  much,  the 
sort  of  abuae  which  Mr.  Abemethy  applied  to  the  teaching  of  Mr, 
Lawrence.  We  caa  only  answer  with  the  latt«r  gentleman^  "  When 
favourite  speculations  have  been  long  indulged,  and  much  pains  have 
been  bestowed  on  them,  they  are  viewed  with  that  parental  partiality, 
which  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  faults  in  the  object  of  its  attachment. 
The  mere  doubt  of  an  impartial  observer  is  ofTonsive ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  anything  like  a  blemish  in  the  darling,  ia  not  only  aaeribed 
to  an  entire  want  of  discrimination  and  judgment,  but  resented  as  an 
Injury." 

I  shall  do  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and,  whenever  I  have  a 
chance,  ehall  endeavour  to  show  that  human  equality  is  one  of  the 
moat  unwarrantable  assumptions  -ever  invented  by  man.  Nay,  the 
deduction  trom  comparative  anthropology  will  not  enable  me  to  sUip 
here,  but  1  shall  have  to  proclaim  that  the  theories  of  socialism,  com- 
munism, and  republicanism  find  not  a  fact  in  anthropological  science 
ia  support  such  chimeraa.  Well  did  the  President  of  the  British 
Association,  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  in  his  address  at  Nottingham,  aay : 
"The  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  so-called  righta  of  man,  and  A  priori 
reasoning  from  what  are  termed  first  principles,  are  far  more  unsound, 
and  give  us  far  less  ground  for  improvement  of  the  race,  than  the 
study  of  the  gradual  progressive  changes  arising  &om  ohimged  cir- 
cumstances, changed  wants,  changed  habits.  Our  language,  our 
social  institutions,  our  laws,  the  constitution  of  which  we  are  prond, 
are  the  growth  of  time,  the  product  of  alow  adaptations,  resulting 
from  continuous  stnij^les.  Happily,  in  this  country,  thou^  our 
philosophical  writers  do  not  recognise  it,  practical  experience  has 
taught  us  to  improve  rather  than  to  remedy ;  we  follow  the  law  of 
nature  and  avoid  cataclysms."* 

This  disease  does  not  solely  afiSict  philosophers.  It  alike  renders 
the  action  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  <^  science  non-subject  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  or  to  the  just  and  legitimate  iufluenoe  of  facts. 
It  shocks,  they  say,  their  moral  nature  to  be  told  that  human  raoee 
have  different  instincts  and  aspirations;  and  they  treat  such  well 
established  statements  as  an  insult,  and  resent  the  same  by  applying 
tiie  most  abusive  epithets  to  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  utter 
such,  to  them,  repulsive  sentiments. 

Shall  we  hide  ^  the  facts  we  have  at  hand,  and  be  silent,  lest  wa 
shock  the  mural  nature  of  these  would-be  pliilosophers ;  or  shall  we 
boldly  come  forward  aud  declare  their  teaching  respecting  human 
equality  to  be  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  and  its  teachers  mere  wind-bag 
philosophers  t 

If  the  remarks  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Grove  are  allowable  to  the 
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Preeident  of  the  Biitiali  Association,  how  much  more  does  it  become 
my  duty,  aa  your  PreBtdeut,  to  oome  forward  and  avow  how  entirely 
Buch  Bentiments  are  supported  by  the  Bcience  of  comparative  anthro- 
pology. Nay,  you  will  expect  me  to  go  atiU  furtiier,  and  express 
more  fully  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  bluing  of  oar  science  on  the 
Bcience  of  political  economy.  I  Bhall  not  be  aucuaed,  I  hope,  of  hold- 
ing undue  conservative  opinions  when  I  go  still  further  than  Mr.  Grove, 
and  declare  my  emphatic  opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  vell'Selected 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  any  country  is  more  in  accordance  with 
nature's  lawB  than  those  glittering  trivialities  respecting  human  rights 
wluch  now  form  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  professors  of  political 
economy,  and  many  of  our  politicians.  In  saying  this,  however,  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country 
for  instance  is  now,  or  has  been,  judicioualy  selected ;  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  truth  expressed  by  the  poet : — 

"  Some  aie  and  miut  be,  greater  than  the  reert." 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  peouliaritiea  are  hereditaiy,  and 
if  a  judicious  use  is  made  of  thia  knowledge  by  tiiose  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter,  then  will  all  cavil  be  answered  respecting  the  status  of 
any  well-selected  hereditary  aristocracy. 

During  the  past  existence  of  the  society  we  have  been  blamed 
because  I  and  some  of  my  oolleaguea  have  thou^t  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to  give  a  practical  application  of  our  science 
to  political  economy,  and  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
We  have  had  to  enter  on  this  course  without  having  any  great 
names,  or  the  example  of  any  other  scientific  society  of  a  similar 
natur«  to  otu-  own  for  ua  to  quote  aa  a  precedent  We  have  had 
to  contend  against  the  criticism  of  those  who  attacked  us  because 
our  inductiona  tended  to  destroy  caatlea  in  the  air  raised  on  their  own 
baseless  aasumptions ;  and  those  who  have  adopted  this  course  have 
found  themselves  opposed  even  by  some  of  their  own  colleagues. 
This  opposition  has  arisen  partly  from  a  feeling  that  scientific  societies 
should  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  politics  or  religion,  and  also 
because  some,  following  the  precept  though  not  the  practice,  of  Agasaiz, 
think  that  men  of  science  should  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
jvactical  application  of  science. 

I  am,  however,  entirely  of  a  different  opinion.  I  contend  that  the 
science  of  political  economy  mitat  be  based  aimply  and  solely  on  the 
facts  discovered  by  the  anthropologist.  Within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  arisen  an  organiaation  for  tite  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
social  science ;  but  the  publiahed  proceedings  of  that  influential  body 
ahow  that, their  so-called  social  acienoe  ia  largely  impregnated  with 
philanthropy.  Now  a  social  acienoe  cannot  be  based  on  mere  philan- 
thropic theories.  In  other  worda,  social  science  must  be  based  on 
the  facts  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 
We  cannot  assist  the  cause  of  true  science  by  attempting  to  establish 
an  artificial  social  system  which  is  no  part  of  nature's  laws.  We  are 
the  students  and  the  interpreters  of  nature's  laws,  and  it  is  our  duty 
carefully  to  ascertain  what  those  laws  are,  and  not  attempt  to  nuse  up 
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in  tbfl  name  of  "Bocial  Bcience"  &  code  of  morals  bsaed  on  ah  as-' 
Bumption  of  human  equality,  and  consequently  equal  human  rights, 
hecause  we  know  that  human  equality  is  a  mere  dream,  and  all 
Bystems  based  on  it  are  mere  chimeraa, 

A  short  time  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  AnthropoIogicaJ 
Society,  I  ventured  to  say  to  the  people  of  that  great  city  tliat  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  inbabitanta  of  our  globe  if  they  were 
governed  on  scientific  rather  than  on  philanthropic  principles — on  facta 
rather  than  aaaumptions.  It  may  interest  you  to  know,  as  indicating 
the  work  before  us,  that  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  called  down 
upon  me  seTere  condemnation.  It  was  even  suggested  by  the  largest 
circulated  paper  in  Manchester  that  rather  than  admit  suidi  principles 
they  would  prefer  to  send  me  to  the  gaJlows !  T  had  stated  that  the 
inductions  of  the  anthropolt^st  were  of  more  value,  and  that  their 
application  to  the  goveminent  of  the  world  would  be  better  for  man- 
kind generally,  than  the  assumptions  of  the  philanthropist.  On  which 
statement  it  is  remarked,  "We  begin  to  see  Dr.  Hunt's  reasons  for 
assuming  that  the  triumph  of  anthropology  would  be  the  extinction 
of  philanthropy.  If  he  ia  a  fair  type  of  the  science,  the  two  cviuot 
live  together.  In  that  case  it  may  be  a  question  whether  we  ought 
not  to  think  of  hanging  Dr.  Hunt.  Anything  to  save  us  from  the 
brutal  devilism  with  which  he  threatens  us."* 

Gentlemen,  the  "brutal  devilism"  with  which  I  threaten  the  world 
is  the  triumph  of  facta  over  assumptions.  I  am  content  here  to  make 
my  stand,  and  to  continue  to  teach  this  "brutal  devilism,"  We  live 
in  a  strange  age,  and  1  know  not  what  organisation  may  arise  to  carry 
out  the  threat  of  bringing  me  to  the  gnltowa.  The  naturally  savnge  and 
brutal  instincts  of  the  party  from  whom  this  threat  emanates  may  be 
so  much  increased  by  the  success  which  may  result  ^m  their  present 
pursuit  of  the  life  of  a  great  and  accomplished  man,  that  it  is  quito 
possible  that  they  may  try  to  bring  me  to  the  gallows  in  a  similar 
manner !  If,  however,  I  am  not  permitted  longer  to  enunciate  my 
sentiments  to  you,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  theru 
are  those  in  the  society  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  my  untimely  fate 
&om  declaring,  as  I  shall  continue  to  do  as  lung  as  I  can,  that  fects 
and  not  assumptions  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  the  govemmeat  of 
this  world.  If  you  wish  me,  gentlemen,  to  recant  the  odious  doctrine 
of  giving  preference  to  facts  over  assumptions,  I  shall  be  willing  to  do 
Bo,  if  such  a  condition  will  save  my  life,  on  the  agreement,  however, 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  follow  the  example  of  Galileo,  and  exclium, 
in  the  place  of  i  pur  m  muow — facts  and  not  As^nHpTiOHa  SHOUbD 

GOVSRN   THB  WORLD. 

But  before  any  committee  is  formed  for  bringing  mo  to  thegallowa, 
let  me  ask  my  would-be  persecutors  to  reflect  before  their  thirst  for 
blood  has  drowned  their  reasoning  powers.  May  it  not  be  better 
eventtiolly  for  all  classes  and  all  races  that  they  should  be  governed 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  than  according  to  artificial  codes  in- 
vented by  mani     Nay  further — May  not  the  anthropologists  be  right 
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alter  sQ  in  the  praferesoe  for  &cte  over  BSSumptionB  t  Let  them  re- 
mmnber  too  what  wu  taught  us  by  Descartes,  that  the  begtiming  of 
all  real  knowledge  is  the  rejection  of  early  pr^udice,  and  that  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  prefer  assumptions  to  fitots  they  have  not  acquired 
the  elements  of  wisdom.  Let  them  remember  too  that  the  some 
pltilosopher  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  every  opinion  being  brou^t 
to  the  test  of  individual  judgment.  Let  them  too  show  a  firm  reao- 
lution  not  to  be  infiuenced  by  the  opinions  of  great  names  or  old 
theories,  and  they  may  yet  see  that  what  they  now  so  el^;antly  call 
"brutal  devilism"  will  then  be  nothing  but  sound  science  combined 
with  common  sense.  They  will  further  see  that  the  highest  philosophy 
and  the  highest  social  science  is  that  which  is  baaed  on  facte. 

I  have  stated  that  we  had  no  precedent  to  justify  our  attempts 
practically  to  apply  our  science.  But  in  a  young  society  like  our 
own  it  will  often  happen  that  subjects  will  be  brought  before  ua  which  ■ 
at  first  sight  do  not  appear  properly  to  belong  to  us.  In  some  cases 
we  may  even  exceed  tiie  just  limits  of  our  science.  We  had  better, 
however,  do  this  thfui  be  too  rigid  in  our  attempts  to  confine  our 
science  within  certain  assumed  boundaries.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have,  however,  thou^t  differently,  and  have  taken  credit  to  them- 
selves for  their  attempts  to  confine  anthropology  within  auoh  limits 
as  will  exclude  all  questions  r^;arding  political  economy  or  religion. 
The  transactions  of  our  sister  society  in  Paris  are  quoted  as  an 
example  of  what  we  should  do.  1  am  quite  ready  to  commend  the 
course  our  accomplished  colleagues  in  Paris  think  proper  to  pursue 
to  attentive  consideration  ;  but  before  we  adopt  their  customs  we  must 
make  ourselves  thoroughly  convinced  that  what  they  do  is  from  choice 
and  not  from  necessity.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  year  184fi 
thestatateBof^Sf>ci£t£t/'^n(Aro;>a/o^  were  drawn  up,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  that  day  would  not  allow  it  to  be  formed.  Even  at  this  day 
we  see  a  living  example  of  the  fear  of  anthropological  acience  by  the 
BUppresaion  of  the  sittings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Madrid, 
Utterly  groundiesa,  as  I  believe  this  dread  of  anthropological  science 
to  be,  yet  the  existence  of  a  fear  of  its  teachings  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  examples  of  other  scientific  bodies  in  other  countries 
cannot  justly  be  quoted  as  an  argument  against  the  course  which  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  titke.  Our  science  is  dreaded,  not  because  its  de- 
ductions form  the  basis  of  all  genuine  political  economy,  but  because  it 
iasupposed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  a  systemof  government  which 
has  for  its  goal  the  high  sounding  titles  of  universal  equality,  fraternity, 
and  brotherhood.  May  it  be  the  lot  of  our  society  to  show  that  such 
chimeras  are  not  supported  by  the  indications  of  our  ecience  !  May 
oar  society  become  a  living  and  an  active  power  against  all  Utopian 
dreams  respecting  human  govcmmeot,  whether  emanating  from  the 
politician,  the  theologian,  or  the  philanthropist ! 

But  before  1  leave  this  subject,  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to 
you  that  the  course  wo  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  piusue  has  met 
with  the  sincere  approbation  of,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  anthro- 
pologist in  Europe,  Dr.  Pruner-Bey.     I  certainly  know  of  no  other  ra 
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an  anthropologiHt  should  be.  In  a  letter  written  during  the  post 
year,  he  says, "  I  aiacerely  admire  the  estenaive  spirit  of  your  inqiuTy 
in  man.  Indeed  you  do  not  shut  yourselves  up  between  Uie  four  walla 
of  a  Thbatbuh  Anatohioum,  but  the  highest  points  of  human  specula- 
tion find  their  place  in  your  precious  works.  And,  indeed,  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  man  and  his  characteis  are  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
business  before  you.  Go  always  on  in  this  way  ;  yes,  go  Srhead  !" 
Most  heartily  do  I  sympathise  with  such  sentiments,  and  they  are  all 
the  more  valuable  aa  tiie  spontaneouB  offering  of  a  man  who  never 
writes  to  flatter,  or  to  advise  us  to  pursue  a  wrong  path. 

It  would  take  me  beyond  the  limits  of  this  addr^  to  give  you  in- 
Btances  in  which  our  science  may  render  a  service  to  political  economy. 
Every  feet  we  acquire  with  regard  to  existing  races  of  man  more  or  less 
Bssista  to  bring  together  what  must  some  day  become  the  elements  of 
a  new  political  economy.  The  great  question  of  the  acclimatisation  of 
man  must  be  discussed  by  us  in  all  its  numerous  bearings,  and  even- 
tually the  deductions  from  that  branch  of  our  science  would  form  tha 
bests  for  all  successfiil  colonisation.  It  may  be  as  Herder  has  pointed 
out,  that  we  can  change  a  man's  country,  but  we  have  not  the  power 
to  change  his  nature,  and  adapt  it  to  a  new  order  of  things.  In  all 
our  discusaions  on  such  important  aubjects,  however,  we  must  be 
especially  care^l  not  to  rush  hurriedly  to  conolnsiiHis.  Many  of  tbe 
questions  on  which  our  science  will  be  able  to  throw  much  light 
some  day,  must  for  the  present  be  left  in  abeyance.  We  want  more 
facte  and  more  discussion  of  the  whole  question  in  all  its  Inti- 
mate bearings.  Nor  must  we  follow  the  dogmatic  method  of  Dr. 
Fricbard,  and  make,  as  anthropological  inductions,  such  broad  as- 
sertions as  the  following,  which  I  find  in  hia  last  contribution  to  one 
branch  of  our  science.  "  Politicians,"  be  says,  "  if  they  would  coode- 
Bcend  to  receive  a  losaon,  might  learn  that  the  mixture  of  races  is  often 
much  more  advantageous  than  their  separation.  Nothing  is  better 
established  than  that  tribes  and  races  of  organised  beings  improve  hy 
the  intermixture  of  varietiea  A  third  stock,  descended  from  any  two 
races  thus  blended,  is  often  superior  in  physical  and  psychical  qualities 
to  either  of  tbe  two  parent  stems."*  These  statements  are  the  last 
utterances  of  Dr.  Prichard  on  the  science  of  comparative  anthropolt^, 
and  they  are  good  specimens  of  bis  teaching.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  war  against  assumptions  of  all  sorts,  we  must  not  be  afraid 
to  call  such  statements  by  their  right  names.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  Dr.  Prichard  hea  here  stated  what  yet  remains  to  be  proved, 
and  that  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  facta  to  show  that  pure  races  are 
superior  to  mixed  ones,  as  the  reverse.  To  assume  that  tbe  races  of 
France  and  England  are  mixed,  aa  Dr.  Prichard  has  done,  and  then 
deduce  a  general  law  from  such  an  asaiimption,  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
specimen  of  his  reasoning.  If  wo  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  genuioa 
science,  we  must  fight  against  such  assumptions  passing  under  the 
garb  of  inductive  science,  as  we  would  do  if  like  statemeBts  emanated 
from  the  politician,  the  theologian,  or  the  philanthropist.     We  cannot 
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)>e  Ic^cal  and  consistent,  aod  jet  be  a  respecter  of  penonB.  We  can- 
not ^ow  assumptions  of  any  sort  to  be  allowed  to  pass  under  a  false 
uame.  If  the  modem  anthropologist  follow  ont  this  precept,  he  will 
find  himself  not  only  face  to  face  with  assumptionB  emanating  from  the 
legialatiu^,  the  pulpit,  or  the  lecture-room,  but  he  will  also  find  that 
he  has  to  fight  against  statements  which  have  been  put  forward  as  scien- 
tific inductions.  The  text  book  which  has  hitherto  had  the  must  iu' 
Suence  in  this  country  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Prichard ;  but  as  his  works 
are  tilled  with  assumptionB,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  tjie  modem  anthro- 
pologist to  counteract  the  injurious  teaching  which  they  contain. 
What  Dr.  Knox  said  in  ISdO  can  be  repeated  with  equal  truth  at  this 
day.  "  The  illustnoua  Prichard,"  ho  writes,  "  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  has  succeeded  in  misdirecting  the  English  mind  as  to 
all  the  great  questions  of  race.  This  misdirection  has  told,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  on  the  scholar  and  on  the  scientific  man.  As  a  consequence 
of  its  misdirection,  in  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  race,  the  popular 
mind  flies  ofi"  to  Taanwmia,  the  poiar  circle,  or  to  the  land  of  the 
Hottentot  Englishmen  cannot  be  made  to  belioTe,  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  comprehend,  that  races  of  men,  differing  as  widely  from  each 
other  as  races  can  possibly  do,  inhabit,  not  merely  continental  Europe 
but  portions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  next  to  the  difficult; 
(if  getting  an  admission  of  this  great  fact,  has  been  an  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  the  full  importance  of  race,  militating  as  it  does  against 
the  thousand  and  one  prejudices  of  the  so-called  civilised  state  of  man, 
opposed  as  it  ia  to  the  Utopian  views  baaed  on  education,  religion, 
government."*  It  is  our  duty  to  declare  war  against  all  such  preju- 
dices. Englishmen,  and  women  too,  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
great  question  of  race,  and  its  importance  in  all  human  history — past, 
present,  and  future.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  much  towards  buildit^ 
up  our  science  until  we  have  succeeded  in  destroying  both  prejudice 
and  assumption.  As  to  the  wilful  ignorance  with  which  Dr.  Knox 
charges  Englishmen,  I  cannot  think  it  is  well  deserved.  Their 
minds  have  been  perverted  by  their  teachers,  whose  theories  and 
assumptions  it  was  hoped,  imtil  lately,  had  died  with  them.  During 
the  last  few  years  a  more  healthy  and  more  logical  tone  has  existed  in 
the  public  mind,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world 
generally,  on  the  question  of  race.  But  after  nearly  all  scientific 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
have  given  up  their  prejudice  and  assumptions  respecting  the  influence 
and  diversity  of  race,  we  now  see  a  snmll  but  somewhat  influential 
party  of  zoologists  come  forward  to  take  up  the  advocacy  of  views 
which  I  had  fondly  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  British  anthropological 
science,  had  long  since  been  exploded.  And  here  let  me  say  that  a 
mere  zoologist  is  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  diversity  of  races.  His  methods 
of  observation  and  claa8ificfttion,appUed  to  the  rest  of  Mammalia,  do  not 
apply  to  man.  His  speculations  and,  indeed,  too  frequently  dogmatic 
s  respecting  man's  origin,  do  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of 
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geauiQe  Bcience,  but  much  to  bring  dkcredit  on  our  science  genenlly. 
The  origin  of  man  is  a  queetlon  which  cannot  be  discussed  at  tins 
time  with  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  cause  of  genuine  science. 
Jjet  us  leave  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  as  the  origin  of  man  to 
those  who  like  to  waste  their  time  and  energies  on  so  profitlesH  asub- 
ject.  Let  men  try  and  evolve  man  from  their  own  moral  couscioiisnvsB 
or  ^m  an  ape,  as  it  pleases  them  most,  but  do  not  allow  either  the 
one  plan  or  the  other  to  pass  as  a  part  of  anthropological  science.  A 
higher  and  more  useful  path  is  open  to  the  modem  Bnthropot(^[ist. 

Let  each  student  take  up,  if  possible,  his  own  special  branch  of  re- 
search. Our  subjects  are  so  multifarious,  and  each  question  can  be 
seen  under  so  many  aspects  and  from  so  many  points  of  view,  that 
every  man  in  our  Society  might  have  his  own  speciality,  and  others 
still  remain  for  our  new  members.  But  we  want  more  than  one  student 
to  pursue  the  same  course  of  investigation,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
check  and  correct  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  each  other. 

I  have  spoken  of  two  sorts  of  mental  defects  or  idios^'ncraaies  which 
nre  now  to  be  found  rather  largely  prevalent  in  this  country.  1 
might  add  to  these  some  others,  only  two  of  which  I  will  now  specify. 
One  may  be  called  phrenological-mania,  and  the  other  mesmeric- 
mania.  They  each,  like  the  other  forms  I  hare  named,  have  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  to  support  them.  The  world  generally  will  not  ail- 
mit  they  have  any  truth  at  all  on  their  side,  and  the  world  is  sup- 
])orted  by  what  are  called  "  orthodox  men  of  science".  Now  it  unfor- 
tuoately  happens  that  many  men  of  science  are  quite  as  full  of  preju- 
dice as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Thoy  make  np  their  minds  very  often 
from  d  priori  reasoning  that  there  can  be  no  truth  in  phrenology-  or 
mesmerism,  and  they  consistently  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  any  facta  tending  to  shake  their  conviction.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  that  both  the  behevera  in  phrenoli^y  and  in  mes- 
merism ore  cicommunicated  from  orthodox  scientific  circles,  and  are 
thus  driven  to  associate  together,  until  at  last  they  too  become  as 
bigoted  and  as  full  of  prejudice  as  the  orthodox  man  of  science.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  phrenology,  or  more  correctly  and  acientitic- 
ally,  of  cerebral  physiology,  is  the  localisation  of  the  fimctlotis  of  the 
brtun.  This  is  a  very  rational  A  priori  assumption.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis explains  mental  pbenomeim  as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  anv 
other  assumption.  Why,  tben,  so  much  antipathy  to  phrenology  ( 
Simply  because  such  on  assumption  is  foisted  upon  us  as  an  in- 
duction of  science.  I  am  fully  aware  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  con- 
tended that  their  system  was  based  on  facts  empirically  observed,  and 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  warrant  tliem  iu  promulgating  their 
system  as  a  general  law.  But  the  difference  existing  amongst  phre- 
nologists at  the  present  day  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  preteo- 
Bion.  New  oi^ans  have  been  discovered,  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
mental  &culties  has  been  propounded,  until  at  last  there  is  only  ft 
semblance  of  agreement  between  phrenologists  themselves.  We  want 
any  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  Fii^, 
let  us  have  the  facts,  end  tJien  let  us  adopt  the  most  rational  hypothesis 
to  explain  them.     In  the  meantime  we  may  rest  assured  that  every 
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portion  of  the  bmiu  has  a  function,  and  we  shall  be  under  deep  obliga- 
tion to  all  who  can  assist  in  showing  us  how  that  function  is  performed. 

After  a  time,  I  think  it  will  Ih:  found  that  the  study  of  physical 
antbropolt^'  will  be  followed  by  researches  in  psj-chological  anthro- 
pology. The  believers  in  mesiuerism  now  form  a  class  as  ditjtinct 
frr)ni  ordinary  men  of  science  as  the  phreuologiHta.  They  may  have 
some  valuable  facts  to  communicate  to  science,  but  inst^d  of  boldly 
oming  before  a  scientific  tribunal,  they  congregate  together  to  abuse 
men  of  science,  and  the  world  gencralh',  for  not  believing  what  they 
themselves  consider  to  be  true. 

Not  only  does  auch  a  state  of  things  do  no  good  to  the  cause  of 
science,  bnt  on  the  contrary  it  does  great  harm  both  to  scientific  ad- 
Tftncement.  and  especially  to  the  minds  of  those  who  by  associating 
together  seem  to  get  their  powers  of  belief  intensified.  They  happen 
to  acquire  a  fact  themselves,  and  they  seem  then  prepared  to  swallow 
any  amount  of  absurdity  that  may  be  taught  them.  Let  this  society 
l>e  free  from  those  prejudices  of  other  scientific  bodies,  and  let  us  not 
care  whether  facts  are  brought  to  us  by  the  believer  in  phrenology  or 
mesmerism.  But  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  understood  by  all  parties 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  know  what  jjcople  believe,  or  what  they  think, 
but  simply  want  empirically  observed  facts.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  there  is  some  amount  of  truth  in  both  phrenology  and  mesmer- 
ism, and  to  discuss  how  much  tnith  without  prejudice  eit'icr  for  or 
against,  would  be  what  no  liody  of  men  of  science  have  yet  done. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  many  Fellows  of  this  Society  who 
are  at  present  working  on  the  p^jycholof^cal  aspects  of  our  science.  In 
the  year  1825  a  book  appeared  in  this  country  in  which  I  find  these 
words :  "  Association  is  a  phenomenon  of  some  importance  in  the 
practical  part  of  aDthroj>ulogy,  and  when  I  comc  to  speak  of  the  mo- 
diticationa  of  the  mental  functions,  I  shall  enter  into  its  consideration 
at  some  length."*  And  yet  at  this  time  how  little  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  practical  application  of  the  phenomena  of  association  to 
psychological  anthropology ! 

The  dtllioulties  which  will  beset  those  who  in  future  conduct  this 
Society  will  chiefly  consist  in  giving  each  branch  of  our  science  only 
its  legitimate  attention.  E^h  student  now  thinks  his  own  especial 
branch  the  most  important.  The  Society,  however,  as  a  body,  is 
Imiind  to  be  equally  fair  to  all  parties ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  Fellows  of  die  Society  that  they  should  occasionally  have 
their  prejudices  shaken  by  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  they  very 
strongly  condemn  and  denounce,  without  a  particle  of  investigation 
or  resefirch,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  consideration. 

If  we  look  abroad  in  Europe,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  civilised 
world  generally,  we  see  much  to  give  ua  hope  for  the  future  of 
anthropological  science.  In  Germany  it  is  again  revived,  and  bids 
fair  to  flourish.  The  works  in  the  different  branches  of  anthropo- 
lojiiy,  which  issue  from  the  press,  are  vciy  numerous,  and  several 
attempts  have  recently  been  n.ade  to  write  text-books  on  our  science. 
■  A  View  of  the  PhyBiological  Priaeiples  of  rlironolofRr,  hy  J.  ap"riheim. 
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The  time,  however,  haa  not  yet  come  for  an  aathropological  text-book. 
Materials  do  not  exist  for  a  hiatoiy  of  raankiad,  either  by  the  Archaic 
or  the  historical  anthropologist.  Materiab  are  not  collected  for  a 
correct  description  of  the  existing  races  or  species  of  man.  Our  prin- 
ciples of  comparative  anthropoI<^y  can  only  be  based  on  the  foots  we 
know.  These  I  hold  to  be  decisive  as  far  as  they  go,  but  a  load  of 
prejudice  must  be  removed  before  these  principles  can  be  discussed 
with  much  advantage  to  the  cause  of  science.  With  regard  to  the 
general  publications  on  anthropology  I  need  not  here  enlatge  or  give 
any  opinion  on  them.  The  connection  of  the  Society  with  a  publica- 
tion specially  intended  to  give  the  public  the  latest  researches  and  dis- 
cussions on  our  science  renders  such  a  task  unnecessary. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  continued  success  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  Paris.  They  have  altogether  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members.*  Many  &cta  have  recently  occurred  to  ad- 
vance the  Society  of  Anthropology  of  Paris  aa  weU  as  general  anthro- 
jiological  science. 

MM.  Choiecki  and  Mariette  have  been  occupied  in  reumting  the 
materials  for  an  Egyptian  exhibition  of  hving  types,  and  of  more  than 
four  hundred  ancient  and  modem  crania,  which  will  form  part  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  1367,  and  to  which  the  members  of  tJiis  Society 
will  be  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  their  card.  A  congress  of 
archaic  anthropolt^sts  wUl  be  held  at  the  same  time  at  Paris.  The 
organiBation  has  been  confided  to  a  committee  of  MvanU,  amongst 
whom  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  counts  many  members 
(MM.  Bertrand,  Broca,  Pruner-Bey,  De  Quatrefagea,  De  MortiUet). 

Anthropology,  Dr.  Broca  informs  me,  penetrates  more  and  more 
amongst  medical,  historical,  and  archteolo^cal  studios.  It  has  received 
a  great  hoBpitolity  in  the  I^iclumnaire  Encydopidique  dei  Scifiiret 
mfdicalet  (published  by  Masson).  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
qnestions  put  by  the  committee  of  the  International  Medical  Cocgrefe, 
which  will  take  place  at  Paris  in  1867.  Two  of  these  questions,  The 
AcditneUitatum  of  European  rtuxt  in  hot  elimaiei,  and  MenHruatitm, 
aeciirding  to  race,  climate,  and  dftcription-  of  li/e,  are  purely  anthro- 
pological 

It  is,  however,  wonderful  how  small  is  the  amount  of  knowledge 
we  possess  respecting  man  generally.  What'  Rousseau  said  in  his 
day  is  nearly  true  now  :^"The  most  useful,  and  the  least  success- 
fully cultivated  of  all  human  knowledge,  is  that  of  man."  When 
shall  this  stigma  on  the  good  sense  of  civilised  man  be  removed  ) 
^VheQ  shall  the  time  arrive  when  it  can  be  no  longer  said  with  truth 
that  we  know  more  of  the  formation  and  the  laws  regulating  the 

■  Od  the  3l8t  December,  1866,  the  Anthropological  Societj  of  Puia  com- 
prehended  336  membera,  aa  follows : — 

Honorary  members              ...  ...  ...      9 

Snbecribing  membera  at  Paris  ...  ...  167 

„              „           ontofFnrie  ...  ...  6S 

Forei^  asBooiates               ...  ...  ...  48 

NatiODBl  oorreapondcnt^     ...  ...  ...  29 

Foreiitn  coirenpondnnto      ...  ...  .  26       . 
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movements  of  the  lioavouly  bodiea  than  we  do  uf  the  formation  and 
the  laws  regulating  mankind  generally  1 

With  theBO  queationg  I  might  hare  closed  my  last  address  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  did  I  not  desire  to  add  a  few  words  of  personal 
explanation  for  my  paat  and  future  action,  in  regard  to  this  Society, 
to  both  frieads  and  foes.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  most  earueatly 
to  thank,  not  only  my  more  inmiediate  friends  and  supporters,  but 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  for  the  support  and  confidence  they  have 
repoaed  in  me.  During  the  past  four  years  there  have  been  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Society,  when,  but  for  the  support  I  have 
received  from  the  eiecutive  and  council  of  the  Society,  I  should  not 
this  day  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  the  establiahment  of  an 
Anthropological  Society,  and  the  introduction  of  a  science  into  this 
UMUutry  of  that  name,  is  an  accomphshed  fact.  I  must  now  ask 
those  who  have  supported  me  to  continue  that  assistance  to  my  suc- 
cessors in  the  high  office  which  I  now  resign.  I  have  felt  it  no  small 
honour  to  be  the  elected  and  trusted  chief  of  so  important  and  in- 
fluential a  Society  as  ours  has  now  become.  I  relinquish  this  office, 
then,  with  some  feelings  of  regret,  for  I  can  assure  both  friends  and 
foea  that  I  consider  the  office  of  President  of  such  a  Society  as  our 
own  to  be  one  of  the  highest  offices  Ui  which  any  scientific  man  in 
this  country  can  aspire.  Happily,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  now  to 
enter  into  a  justiiRcation  of  the  policy  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
pursue.  My  policy,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  has  merely  been  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  what  I  have  felt  to  be  my  duty,  and  this  duty  for  four 
years  baa  been  my  greatest  pleasure.  I  am  not  conscious  tl^t  I  have 
ever  allowed  my  conduct,  as  President,  to  bo  influenced  by  feelings  of 
cither  personal  friendship  or  animosity. 

To  those  who  have  assisted  me  and  the  Society  l^  their  consistent 
and  persevering  opposition,  I  also  now  beg  publicly-  and  sincerely 
to  return  my  thanks.  It  would  not  have  been  natural  nor  desirable 
that  such  a  Society  as  our  own  should  have  come  into  existence  with- 
out havii^  to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism,  opposi- 
tion, and  calumny.  We  have  hod  our  share  of  all  these,  and  if  it 
haa  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  signalled  out  as  the  victim  on  whom  the 
indignant  public  might  vent  their  wrath,  I  do  not  complain,  but 
rather  thank  my  worst  enemies,  that  they  have  never  charged  me 
with  unfairness  in  the  manner  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  before  the  Society.  I  can  only  commend  to  my 
successors  the  principle  which  has  guided  me,  and  which  will,  if 
followed,  be  their  best  safeguard.  My  motto,  as  your  chairman  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  has  l)een,  "  Truth,  not  victory."  It  is 
no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  retire  from  the  chair  with 
no  charge  of  unfairness  on  such  on  imfxirtant  matter. 

With  regard  to  other  attacks  both  ou  myself  and  the  Society,  let 
me  here  say  I  do  not  complain  of  any  attack  on  myself  which  h^  uot 
imputed  t«  me  a  sinister  motive.  When  I  have  been  charged  with  hold- 
inn  wy  views  from  interested  motives,  I  have  repelled  such  a  calumny 
with  all  the  scorn  and  contempt  it  deserved.  Such  charges  have 
bmught  down  upon  those  who  viseil  them,  their  own  puniBhment.    The 
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man  who  had  the  eflrontery  publicly  to  state  that  1  wrote  a  certiuQ 
paper  on  the  Negro  "  in  belialf  of  the  elave-holding  confedei»cy,"  ia 
the  one  against  whom  charges  are  now  being  made  that  he  hiinself  is 
bringing  forward  his  viewa  "from  hia  hatred  of  Christian  it  v."  M'ith 
thia  solitary  exception  I  have  never  been  attacked  in  a  manner  of 
which  I  have  any  right  to  complain. 

With  regivrd  to  the  Society,  I  would  here  remark,  that  all  iustitii- 
tions  of  this  sort  must  eipect  to  have  their  affairs  fully  investigated 
aud  criticised  by  those  whose  business  and  duty  it  is  to  do  so.  Xi) 
institution  or  society,  conducted  in  perfect  good  faith  and  sbcerity, 
can  object  to  any  amount  of  investigation  or  fair  criticism  on  its 
aff^rs.  During  the  past  four  years  ample  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  for  examining  and  criticising  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
the  more  such  a  practice  is  continued,  the  better  for  ua. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  uiy  own  feelings  and  more  consonant  with  my  own  de^re  for 
peace  and  rest,  had  I  thia  day  been  able  to  announce  to  you  my 
retirement  from  ali  active  participation  in  our  affairs. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  so  happens  that  my  friends  think  very  ditfer- 
ently,  and  insist  that  the  time  haa  not  come  when  I  can  be  allowed 
thus  to  leave  off  working  for  the  Society.  They  have  urged  that  I 
can  render  our  science  gt)od  sez-vice  by  becoming  the  head  of  the 
executive,  and  by  devoting  my  time  to  its  further  development. 

At  times  I  must  confess  I  shrink  from  the  labours,  responsibilitr, 
and  anxiety  which  the  oilice  I  have  been  requested  to  take,  will  caiue 
me.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  sot  a  mere  form  of  speech,  which  b- 
duces  me  to  say  that  another  course  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  my  own  feelings,  and  that  I  am  alone  influenced  by  what  I  believe 
to  be  my  duty.  You  have  already  heard  the  conditions  on  which  thst 
ofHcc  is  taken,  and  I  need  hardly  tell  jou  that  if  I  feel  1  cannot  dis- 
charge the  duties  belonging  to  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  ask  you  on  another  occasion  to  relieve  me  from  the  same. 

In  the  meantime  1  have  only  to  nsk  that  the  support  you  have  ac- 
corded to  me  hitherto  will  be  given  to  me  aa  long  as  1  continue 
to  discharge  my  duties,  whatever  they  may  bo,  to  the  best  of  nij 
ability.  On  my  part  I  can  only  promise  that  my  action  in  the  future 
shall  be  guided  by  the  same  desire  as  it  has  been  in  the  past— the 
success  of  anthropological  aciencc  in  the  first  place,  and  the  success  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  in  the  second. 

Mr.  A.  HIaoI^^B  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  the  President  for  hia  address,  and  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wesley  seconded  the  motion.  He  hoped  that  Dr.  Hunt 
would  long  continue  to  promote  the  interests  of  anthropological  science, 
and  that  the  untimely  fate  alluded  to  by  the  Manchester  press  would 
be  reserved  for  those  who  opposed  facts  and  promulgated  baselesB 
theories.     The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Fairbank  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  were  dnlv 
elected  for  the  year  1867  :— 

Preiidtnt—Capfain  R.  F.  Burton.      Via-PrenilrnU—XiT.  BerthoH 
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L'utof  QfiefT*.  Ixii 

Seemann;  T.  Bendyshe,  Esq.;  Dr.  R.  S.  Chamock;  Dr.  J.  Beddoe ; 
Dr.  Bantard  Davit;  C.  Jioberf  Da  Sufiirt*,  £tq.  Dirtetor — Dr. 
Jamet  Hunt.  Trtasarer — Hev,  Dunbar  I,  Heath.  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers— H.  G.  AtkimOR,  Esq.;  V.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.;  W.  BoUaert,  Biq.; 
E.  W.  Brabrooi,  Eaq. ;  J.  Fred.  Coiiinffwood,  Esq. ;  S.  K  Collingwood, 
Esq. ;  J.  W.  Connid  Co*,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Langdon  Doum  ;  Col.  Lane  Fox  ; 
Dr.  George  Gibb ;  J.  Meyer  Harris,  Esq. ;  H.  Hotze,  Eaq. ;  Dr.  R. 
King;  the  Visooimt  Milton;  Major  S.  M.  I.  Owen;  Luke  O.  Pike, 
Esq. ;  Captain  Bedford  Fim,  E.Jf. ;  W.  Travers,  Esq. ;  W.  S.  W.  Vam, 
Esq.;  E.   ViUin,  Etq. 

Editin  H.  Batbrviock,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  proposed,  and  J.  McGbioor 
Allan,  Esq.,  seconded,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the 
ScrutiDeers. 

The  proceedingB  were  then  concluded. 


Decehiier  18th,  1866. 
De.  Chabnock,  V.P.A.S.L.,  in  thi  Chaib. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  aud  confirmed. 

The  Fellows  elected  were  announced  as  follows : — David  Brodie, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Larbert,  Stirlingshire ;  F.  Cooper,  Esq.,  131, 
Piccadilly,  W. ;  J.  Macgrigor  Allan,  Est[.,  26,  Park  Street,  South- 
ampbm  Street,  CambcrweU,  S. ;  Walter  F,  Dawson,  Esq.,  13,  Old 
Quebec  Street,  Portman  Square;  W.  Hunt«r  Lyle,  Esq.,  41,  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow;  Rev.  H,  F.  RiverB,  M.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  A.S.L.,  Sydney 
Villa,  Luton,  near  Chatham;  A.  H.  PecheU,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Barton-on- 
Huniber  ;  W.  J.  Bustead,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Zillah  Surgeon,  Chingleput 

Corre^K»tding  Members. — J.  R.  Logan,  Esq.,  Pensance  ;  Geoi^ 
Cstlin,  Esq. 

Local  Seereiaries. — Leopold  Ferny,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Puerto 
Rico;  Robert  Walters  Moore,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia;  Robert 
H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  M.D.,  86,  Rne  de  la  Paix,  Boulogne;  W.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Gran  Chaoo,  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  following  presents  to  the  Library  were  announced  : — 
BosASflUET,     Chart  of  Early  Jewish  History. 
It.  Walkeb.     Ancient  Shell  Mounds  at  St.  Andrews. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

A  Description  of  certain  PUu  found  near  London  Wall  and  Sovthwark, 
potsibly  the  Bemaint  of  Pile  Baildingt.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
AuofSTUS  Lanb  Fox,  F.S.A,,  F.A.S.L. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  locality  by  a  short  paragraph 
in  the  Tiines,  of  the  20tli  October,  1866,  stating  that  upwards  of 
twenty  cartloads  of  bones  had  been  dug  out  of  the  excavations  which 
were  being  made  for  the  foundations  of  a  wool  warehouse  near  London 
Wall. 

Having  visited  the  spot  the  same  day,  I  found  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  area,  a  rough  sketch  of  which  U  given  in  the  accompanying  plan, 
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fig.  1,  had  been  alreailj  escavated  to  a  depth  of  Bevcnteen  feet  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  remaining  portion  to  a  depth  of  from  fourteen  tn 
sixteen  feet. 

The  street  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  London  Wall  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  site  of  that  which  originally  ran  along,  and  within 
the  old  city  walls,  vestiges  of  the  wall  and  ditch  having  from  time  to 
time  been  discovered  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  excavation  in  question  commences  at  forty  yards  south  of  the 
street  pavement,  therefore  in  all  probability  at  about  seventy  to  eighty 
yards  from  the  site  of  the  old  wall.  The  area  excavated  ta  of  an  ir- 
regular oblong  form,  sixty-one  yards  in  lei^tth  running  north  and  south, 
and  twenty-three  yards  wide,  exclusive  of  the  roadway  down  to  the 
works,  which  ia  not  yet  excavated.  A  section  of  the  soil  is  given  in 
figs.  2,  3,  and  4.     It  consists  of 

1.  Gravel  similar  to  Thames  ballast  at  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet 
towards  the  north,  inclining  to  twenty -two  feet  towards  the  south  end. 

2.  Above  this  peat  of  unequal  thickness  varying  from  seven  to  nine 
feet. 

3.  Modem  remains  of  London  earth  composed  of  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  the  city. 

Whf  n  I  first  saw  the  place  about  two  cart-loads  of  bones,  nearly  all 
broken  and  black  from  having  laid  in  the  peat,  were  heaped  up  in 
readiness  to  be  carted  away,  ajid  I  was  informed  that  several  cart- 
loads had  already  been  taken  to  the  bone  factory.  Having  secured  a 
number  of  these  aa  specimens,  I  showed  them  to  Professor  Owen,  on 
whose  authority  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  they  consist  of  the  horse, 
or  ass,  the  red  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  wild  goat  {Bouquetin),  the 
Aog,  the  Bo«  longifrrmt,  and  the  roebuck.  The  horns  of  the  roebtick, 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  were  all  found  at  a  higher  level  These,  and 
also  the  horee  and  goat,  entered  the  superficial  earth,  in  which  glazed 
pottery  was  also  found  ;  but  the  remainder,  including  the  red  deer, 
wild  boar,  and  Bot  longifronM,  appeared,  so  far  as  my  obsci^ations 
enabled  me  to  Judge,  to  be  confined  to  the  peat.  All  the  bones  retain 
their  animal  matter.  No  remains  of  any  kind  have,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  found  in  the  subjacent  gravel. 

Upon  looking  over  the  ground  my  attention  was  at  once  attracted 
by  a  number  of  piles,  the  decayed  tops  of  which  appeared  above  the 
iincxcavated  portions  of  the  peat,  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
of  the  space  cleared.  1  noted  down  the  positionH  of  all  that  were  above 
ground  at  the  time ;  and  as  the  excavations  continued,  during  the  last 
two  months,  I  have  marked  irom  time  to  time  the  positions  of  all  the 
others  as  they  became  exposed  to  view  ;  the  result  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying plan. 

Commencing  on  the  south,  a  row  of  them  ran  north  and  soutli  on 
the  west  side,  to  the  right  of  these  a  curved  row,  as  if  forming  part  of 
a  ring.  Higher  up  and  running  ohliquely  across  the  ground  was  a 
row  of  piles,  having  a  plank  aliout  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  a  foot 
broad,  placed  along  the  south  face,  as  if  binding  the  piles  together. 
To  the  left  of  those  another  row  of  piles  ran  east  and  west ;  to  the 
north-east  ngiun  were  several  cirnilar  clusters  of  piles  ;  these  were  not 
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in  ringB  bvit  grouped  in  clustere,  and  the  piles  were  fVom  eight  to 
sixteen  inches  apart.  To  the  left  of  this  another  row  of  pilea  and  a 
plank  two  inches  thick  ran  north  and  south.  There  were  two  other 
rows  north  of  this  and  several  detached  piles,  but  no  doubt  several 
towards  the  north  end  had  been  removed  before  1  arrived. 

The  piles  averaged  six  to  eight  inches  square  ;  others  of  smaller  size 
measured  four  inches  by  three  ;  and  one  or  two  were  as  much  as  a  foot 
square.  They  appeared  to  be  roughly  out,  as  if  with  an  ase,  and 
painted  square ;  there  was  no  trace  of  iron  shoeing  on  any  of  them, 
nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  metal  fuatonings  in  its  planks  ;  they 
may  have  been  tied  to  the  piles,  but  if  so,  the  binding  material  had 
decayed-*  The  grain  of  the  wood  weh  still  visible  in  some  of  them, 
and  they  appear  to  be  of  oak.  ,  The  planks  averaged  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick.  The  points  of  the  piles  were  inserted  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  the  gravel,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  well  preserved,  but  all 
the  tops  had  rotted  off  at  about  two  feet  above  the  gravel,  which  1 
conclude  must  have  been  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  water  at 
the  time  these  structures  wcro  in  existence.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to 
similar  causes,  1  was  informed  by  the  workmen  that  no  superstructure 
of  any  kind  was  foimd  here,  a  few  Roman  tiles  from  a  foot  to  sixteen 
inches,  square,  and  an  inch  thick,  were  interspersed  amongst  the  piles, 
but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  piles 
were  surmounted  by  any  platform  of  those  materials ;  some  of  these 
had  marks  of  fire  on  them.  I  only  found  two  Roman  liricks  during 
the  two  months  that  1  watched  the  excavations  ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  superstructure,  if  any,  must  have  been  of  wood  or  some 
other  perishable  materials,  and  that  it  must  have  rotted  with  the  tops 
of  the  piles. 

Amongst  the  articles  of  human  workmanship  found  in  the  peat  the 
vast  majority  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Roman  era.  Amongst  them  are 
quantities  of  broken  red  Samian  pottery,  mostly  plain,  but  some  of  it 
depicting  men  and  animals  ia  relief,  one  specimen  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Macrinus.  All  this  pottery,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pranks,  to 
whom  I  shewed  it,  is  of  foreign  manuJacture.  Other  samples  are  of 
the  kind  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the  Upchurch 
Marshes  in  Kent,  and  upon  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  Bronze 
and  copper  pins,  iron  knives,  iron  aud  bronze  stylus,  tweezers,  iron 
sheaiB,  a  piece  of  polished  metal  mirror,  sc  bright  that  you  may  see 
your  face  in  it.  This  Dr.  Percy  has  pronounced  to  be  of  iron  pyrites, 
whit£  Bulphuret  of  iron  without  alloy,  an  iron  double-edged  hatchet, 
an  iron  implement,  apparently  for  dressing  leather,  a  piece  of  a  bronze 
veflsel,  and  other  bronze  and  iron  implements,  which,  thanks  to  the 
preserving  properties  of  the  peat,  are  all  in  excellent  preservation. 
Amongst  these  were  also  a  quantity  of  leather  soles  of  shoes  or  sandals, 
some  apparently  much  worn,  and  others,  being  thickly  studded  with 
hob  nails,  may  be  recognised  as  the  caliga  of  the  Roman  legions ;  also 

>  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  south  side.  Towards  the  north  I  subsa- 
qnently  foond  a  plank  with  several  Boman  nails  in  it ;  and  the  numbor  of 
loo«e  noils  fonnd  in  the  soil  above  it,  showed  that  tlioy  mn.'it  probably  have 
belonged  to  some  wooden  superstructure  which  had  purUlicd. 
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a  piece  of  a  tile  with  the  letters  p.  pr.  br.  stamped  upon  it.  Specimens 
of  these  are  on  the  table.  The  coins  found  are  those  of  Nerva,  Ves- 
pasian, TriLJan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  Roman  remiuns  are  iaterepereed  at 
diiferent  levels  from  top  to  bottom  throughout  the  peat,  which,  aa  I 
have  already  said,  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet  thick,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  all  comjietent  jndgea  who  have  seen  it,  ia,  no  doubt,  of  natural 
growth.  This,  as  regards  the  heavier  articles  of  bronze  and  iron, 
might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  soft  peat,  hut  the  lighter  articles,  such  as  fr^^ments  of  potteiy, 
shoe  soles,  and  kitchen  middens  of  mussel  and  cockle  shells,  could 
never  have  found  their  way  to  the  bottom  in  this  way.  There  is, 
moreover,  distinct  evidence  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  peat  in  anc- 
oeeaive  ages  marked  by  kitchen  middens  obviously  deposited  upon  the 
euj^ace  at  separate  periods,  with  intervals  of  peat  between,  shewing 
that  it  must  have  growu  over  the  lower  deposits  before  it  received 
those  lying  above,  and  proving  also  that  the  ground  must  have  been 
occupied  during  the  whole  time  that  the  peat  waa  in  procese  of 
fonnation. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  had  been 
excavated  before  I  saw  it,  and  much  valuable  evidence  must  have  been 
lost  by  this  means,  but  the  sides  of  the  cutting  shewed  several  ad- 
mirable sections  in  which  the  history  of  upward  growth  of  peat  has 
been  faithfully  recorded,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  for  the  accumi^ 
of  these  sections  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  aeciu^  two  excellent 
witiiesseB  in  Mr.  Carter  Biake  and  the  Bev.  Dunbar  I.  Heath,  both  of 
whom  I  am  happy  to  see  present  tliis  evening.  They  have  carefully 
examined  the  ground,  and  assisted  in  taking  the  measurements  detailed 
in  figs.  2  and  3. 

Section  A.  Fig.  2  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  cutting.  At  a  loot 
and  a  half  above  the  gravel  in  the  peat  is  a  layer  of  oyster  and  mussel 
ahells  about  a  foot  thick,  with  a  filtration  of  carbonate  of  lime  per- 
meating through  the  mass.  In  this  kitchen  midden,  Roman  pottery  and 
a  Roman  caliga  were  found.  Close  by,  the  point  of  a  pile,  part  of  which 
is  exhibited,  was  found  upright  in  the  peat ;  it  bad  been  driven  in  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  point  descends  to  the  level  of  the  kitchen 
midden  and  no  furtlier.  Now,  as  a  pile,  in  order  to  olrtaiii  a  holding, 
must  have  been  driven  at  least  two  feet  in  the  ground,  it  is  evident 
the  peat  must  have  grown  at  least  one  foot  above  the  summit  of  the 
kitchen  midden  before  this  pile  was  driven  in.  Both  Mr.  Blake  and 
the  Kev.  D.  I.  Heath  can  corroborate  the  accuracy  of  this  fact  The 
points  of  most  of  the  other  piles  were,  as  I  have  stated,  a  foot  deep  in 
the  gravel ;  this  pile  must,  therefore,  have  been  driven  in  subsequently ; 
by  this  means  we  fix  the  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  peat 

Section  B,  Fig.  3,  is  at  the  north-east  end.  About  one  hundred  feet 
from  fig.  2  here,  in  a  line  sloping  slightly  to  the  Bouth,  at  a  beif^t 
averaging  throe -and -a -half  feet  from  the  gravel,  is  a  kitchen  midden 
composed  of  oyster,  coclile,  and  mussel  shells,  and  periwinkles,  with 
Roman  pottery  and  bones  of  the  goat  and  £o»  loagifron*,  eta,  split 
lengthwise  as  if  to  extract  the  marrow,  with  the  skuUs  broken  uid  the 
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horns  cut  off.  It  IB  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  in  the  centre, 
thinning  out  towards  the  ends  as  a  heap  of  refuse  would  naturally  do, 
and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long  ;  above  this  ia  peat  for  about  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  above  the  peat  another  kitchen  midden 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding. 

Section  c,  Fig.  4,  is  at  the  south  end.  It  consiets  of: — 1,  superfi- 
cial earth,  12  feet ;  2,  peat,  3  feet  3  inches  ;  3,  blue  mud,  6  inches  ; 
4,  a  sediment  of  lime  and  giuvel,  which  in  some  parte  has  agglutinated 
into  a  kind  of  hard  concrete,  4  inches  ;  5,  peat,  5  feet ;  and  6,  gravel. 
The  piles  in  this  part  had  evidently  l>een  driven  in  at  a  time  when  the 
sediments  of  mud  and  lime  formed  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  water, 
subsequent  to  the  growth  of  the  lower  peat  A  similar  stratum  of  lime 
is  se^n  in  section  2,  but  here  it  lay  between  the  peat  and  gravel. 
Owing  to  the  building  having  been  conducted  in  detached  pieces,  it  ia 
impossible  to  connect  the  two  sections  ;  but  as  the  stratum  of  lime  is 
at  different  levels  in  figa.  2  and  4,  it  is  probably  not  coutiimous. 

Lastly,  the  soles  of  shoes  and  Roman  pottery  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  found  lower  down  have  been  taken  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
peat,  BO  that  the  histoiy  of  its  growth  may  be  read  by  the  sections  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Oak  piles  driven  into  the  gravel,  the  tops  of  which  rotted  off  at 
the  surface  before  the  peat  had  grown  more  than  two  to  three  feet. 
3.  A  kitchen  midden  deposited  on  peat  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  during 
the  Roman  period.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  contemporaneoua 
with  the  first  piles.  3.  A  growth  of  peat  of  one  to  two  feet  above  this 
kitchen  midden,  and  other  piles  then  driven  in,  4.  A  kitchen  midden 
with  Bot  loni/ifroni  and  Roman  pottery  at  three-and-a-half  feet.  6. 
Another  growth  of  pout  and  another  kitchen  midden  at  six  feet.  And 
lastly,  Roman  remains  at  the  very  top.  Trenches  were  also  dug  for 
the  foundations  in  places  where  the  gravel  dipped  as  low  as  twenty- 
two  feet  from  the  surface,  and  still  Roman  pottery  and  other  Roman 
remains  were  found  everywhere  in  the  peat. 

It  is  certainly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  this  enormous 
rise  of  seven  to  nine  feet  peat  during  the  four  centuries  of  the  Roman 
occupation  with  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  conjectured  respecting 
the  growth  of  peat  on  the  continent  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  quoting 
Mona  Boucher  de  Perthes,  gives  the  rate  of  increase  at  three  centi- 
metres in  a  century — this  calculation  wonld  give  little  more  than  four 
inches  for  the  period  in  question.  It  is  true  that  be  expressly  states 
his  belief  that  the  increase  ia  more  rapid  than  this,  and  he  moreover 
allows  a  lai^  margin  for  the  accelerated  growth  of  loose  spongy  peat 
upon  the  surface ;  it  would  also  appear  probable  that  in  the  damp 
climate  of  England  the  peat  would  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  on 
the  continent.  In  the  moss  of  Hatfield,  as  well  as  that  of  Kincardine 
in  Scotland,  Roman  roads,  coins,  and  implements  have  been  found 
covered  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet  by  peat,*  but  tliis  falls  far  short  of  the 
rate  of  increase  that  must  have  taken  place  in  this  spot  during  the 
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With  regard  to  the  probability  of  this  part  of  London  having  been 
a  marsh  at  that  time,  it  appeare,  by  reference  to  the  city  sewera  office, 
that  the  centre  of  the  London  Wall  Street  is  31.69  feet  above  the 
mean  high  water  mark  at  London  Bridge,  taking  the  average  level  of 
the  gravel  in  the  excavation  at  nineteen -and -a-half  feet  below  this, 
the  bottom  of  the  peat  would  be  at  twelve  feet  above  high  water  mark. 
The  eatreme  rise  of  the  spring  tide  above  mean  high  water  mark  during 
the  year  is  seven  feet,  thus  leaving  a  mai^n  of  five  feet  between  the 
bottom  of  the  peat  and  the  highest  spring  tide  water  mark,-  as  at 
present  existing,  considering,  however,  the  great  probability  of  the 
river  having  run  at  a  higher  level  in  Roman  times,  it  appears  not 
unlikely  this  spot  may  then  either  have  been  under  water  or  exposed 
to  inundations. 

By  information  which  I  have  received  from  the  builder's  foreman  and 
others,  it  appears  that  throu^out  the  whole  tract  of  ground  between 
this  and  the  Thames  similar  remains  of  peat,  pQes,  bones,  and  Roman 
pottery  have  been  found.  At  the  new  Auction  Mart  north  of  the  Bank 
piles  have  been  found  connected  by  comp-sheathings,  as  it  is  technically 
called  by  builders,  that  is,  by  planks  joining  them  horizontally.  At 
the  Mansion  House,  and  in  the  line  of  the  old  Wall  Brook,  piles,  peat, 
and  Roman  pottery  were  discovered  last  year:  this  latter  street  ta.kes 
its  name  from  a  brook  which  ran  through  this  district  from  the  old 
wall  to  the  Tliames.  Had  the  piles  been  found  in  lines  running  uni- 
formly east  and  west,  it  might  very  naturally  be  assumed  that  they 
were  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  dams  across  this  brook,  but 
they  ore  also  found  to  run  north  and  south.  The  circular  clusters 
could  never  have  been  so  arranged  for  the  construction  ot  dams  or 
wharfs,  but  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  driven  in  for  the 
support  of  buildings,  besides  which  the  kitohen  middens  prove  that 
limitations  of  some  kind  existed  here.  That  they  were  occupied 
during  the  Roman  period  is  also  evident,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  were  of  Roman  ori^n. 

In  addition  to  the  Roman  reUcs  above-mentioned,  others  of  ruder 
construction  remain  to  be  described.  They  consist  of  what,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  respecting  their  uses  may  be  called  handles 
and  points  of  bone.  Pigs.  5  and  6.  The  former  are  composed  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  red  deer  and  £o»  Umgifrora  cut  through  in 
the  middle  and  roughly  squared  at  the  small  end  ;  the  others,  which 
are  called  by  the  workmen  spear-heads,  are  pointed  at  one  end  and 
hollowed  out  at  the  other,  as  if  to  receive  a  shafL  Both  Professor 
Owen  and  Mr.  Blake  concur  in  thinking  these  implements  maif  pos- 
sibly have  been  formed  with  flint,  but  1  cannot  ascertain  that  Uiey 
were  found  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Roman  remains,  nor  havo  auy 
flint  implements,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  place.  WiUi 
them  were  also  found  the  two  Ixine  skates  on  the  table  ;  they  ar«  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  a  small  horse  or  ass,  one  of  which  has  been 
ranch  used  on  the  ice.  Exactly  similar  skates,  also  of  the  metacarpal 
of  the  horse  or  ass  have  been  found  in  a  tumulus  of  the  stone  period 
at  Oostercnd  in  Friesland,  a  drawing  of  them  is  given  in  Lindcn- 
schmit's  Catjihiguc  of  the  Museum  at  Maycnce,  etc.    Othera  have  als" 
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bees  found  id  Zeeland,  at  Utrecbt,*aiid  in  Guelderland,  and  there  is  a 
apecinicn  in  the  Museum  at  Hanover.  Professor  Lindenachmit  attri- 
butes all  these  to  the  stone  period,  but  the  specimens  on  the  table  are 
evidently  of  the  iron  age,  the  holes  in  the  back  having  been  formed  for 
the  insertion  of  an  iron  staple.  Similar  skates  have  been  found  in  the 
Thames,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  bees  considered  to  date  so  early 
in  England  as  in  Roman  times.  Nearly  all  the  animal  bones  fouud 
here,  as  also  the  skulls,  have  been  split  longitudinally,  as  if  to  extract 
the  marrow  and  brain.  Threeapecimensof  skulls  of  the  itorM^n^i/rorM 
aie  on  the  table  all  broken  in  the  same  place.  Similar  bones  are  found 
in  nearly  all  lake  dwellings. 

On  the  east  side  the  two  human  skulls  now  exhibited  were  found  at 
the  lowest  depth  of  peat,  viz.,  twenty-two  feet,  resting  immediately 
upon  the  gravel,  also  three  jaws,  none  of  which  belong  to  the  skulls. 
One  of  these  skulls  is  a  remarkably  fine  one  ;  the  other  quite  the  re- 
verse, very  small  in  the  frontal  region,  large  in  the  parietal  and  cere- 
bellum, and  somewhat  pointed  and  low  in  the  crown.  Such  a  skull 
might  very  possibly  have  belonged  to  a  savage,  but  so  sound  theory 
can  be  based  upon  it,  as  the  Roman  legion  with  its  auxiliaries  was 
such  a  heterogeneous  body  composed  of  different  nations,  that  skulls 
of  almost  any  description  might  be  found  amongst  them.  Durisg  the 
year  I8G2,  when  excavations  for  the  adjoining  building  were  being  car- 
ried on,  two  other  skulls  were  found  sear  the  same  spot,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  shoulder-bone  found  is  a  different  place,  no  other  hiusan 
bones  were  fouud  in  the  excavations. 

Moss.  Tniyon  iu  his  Habitations  Lacitstres  observes  that  skulls  are 
frequently  found  is  the  kitchen  middens  atone,  without  any  other 
human  bones,  and  he  infers  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Gaulish  practice  of  making  trophies  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies ; 
upon  ezamisisg  the  costcnts  of  one  of  these  skulls  upon  the  table, 
which  was  broken  at  the  base,  I  found  amongst  other  things  a  mussel- 
shell,  a  cockle-shell,  two  or  three  stones  of  the  plum  or  sloe,  the  shell 
of  a  hazel-sut,  asd  a  small  piece  of  leather,  showii^  that  it  must  have 
been  in  contact  with  a  refuse  heap.  The  other  skull,  not  broken,  was 
filled  with  a  brown  Hit. 

Alluding  to  the  possibility  of  British  pile  buildii^  being  at  some 
time  discovered,  Mons.  Troyon  draws  attention  to  certain  irou  weapons 
found  in  the  Tbames  resembling  in  pattern  those  of  the  bronze  period 
found  in  the  Swiss  takes,  but  he  adds,  "we  must  not,  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence,  couclude  from  these  implements  alone  that  habite- 
tiosa  upon  piles  have  ever  occupied  the  heA  of  the  Thames."  The  only 
implement  discovered  at  London  Wall,  which  can  with  any  probability 
be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  iron  age,  is  a  kind  of  knife,  which  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  iron  shoeing  of  some  wooden 
implement  constructed  with  a  view  to  economy  of  metal,  and  re- 
sembling by  the  slit  at  the  hack,  in  which  the  wood  was  inserted,  some 
celts  of  the  early  iron  period. 

It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  the  Romans  should  have  built  their 

'    habitations  on  a  marsh,  but  most  probable  the  Britons  may  have  done 

so.     For,  although  no  pile  buildings  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
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England,  the  Britons  were  aturoidided  on  all  Bides  by  DatioDS  that 
built  in  the  water.  lu  Switzerland  and  in  Tranche  Comt£  the  Allo- 
briges  lived  in  lake  dwellings  during  the  iron  age.  In  Iceland 
Cronnoges,  having  the  same  human  and  animal  remains  that  are 
found  in  this  place,  were  in  use  bo  lately  as  the  year  1603.  In  Scot- 
land they  were  also  used  uutO  comparatively  recent  times.  The 
Britons,  we  know  from  C'ssar,  built  their  houses  after  the  aame  fashion 
as  the  Gauls ;  and  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Gauls,  he  says  they  were 
composed  of  timber  mised  with  layers  of  earth  and  piled  into  a  ram- 
part forty  feet  thick.  We  know  that  the  Britons  were  familiar  with 
the  nac  of  abatis  for  defensive  piirpuBea,  and  that  they  defended  the 
passage  of  the  Thames  against  the  Romans  by  meaoa  of  stakes  planted 
in  the  river.  Ctesar  says,  that  after  paasing  the  Thames  (at  Cowey) 
he  found  himself  near  the  capital  of  dtssibelaunm,  and  that  it  was 
situated  amidst  woods  and  marshes.  A  town  situated  in  the  midst 
of  marshes  could  have  been  buitt  on  nothing  elac  but  piles.  He  found 
the  town  extremely  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  vast  numbers 
of  cattle  were  foimd  in  the  plnce. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  not  unlikely  these  piles  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  British  capital  of  Cassibelaunus,  situated  in  the 
marshes,  and  of  necessity  built  on  piles.  From  the  abject  state  in 
which  the  Romans  left  them,  and  the  very  slight  progress  the  Britons 
appear  to  have  made  on  their  own  account,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  entirely  dependent  they  must  have  been  upon  the  Ramans  in 
eveiything.  We  may,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  find  them  using 
Koman  toots,  weapons,  and  pottery,  possibly  wearing  their  old  shoes, 
but  still  living  in  their  own  primitive  dwellings  and  inhabiting  the 
same  sites  as  when  the  Romans  found  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  similar  piles  in  every  respect 
have  within  the  last  month  been  discovered  in  New  Southwark  Street. 
The  piles  are  of  the  same  scantling,  also  of  oak,  liut  somewhat  longer 
than  those  at  London  wall ;  the  points  arc  driven  into  tlie  gravel ;  the 
peat  is  three  to  four  feet  thick  ;  large  beams  of  tlic  same  size  as  the 
piles  have  been  laid  across  them  horizontally,  and  Roman  pottery  is 
foimd  at  all  depths  in  the  peat.  Judging  from  the  extent  over  which 
tliose  piles  have  boon  discovered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
dij^ging  for  the  foimdatious  of  the  many  very  large  warehouses  and 
other  buildings  that  are  now  being  built  within  this  diiitrict  the  re- 
mains of  early  habitations  arc  constantly  tumuig  up  and  ore  destroyed 
without  receiving  attention. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  in  this  paper  it  will  be  seen  that 
if  the  evidence  of  pile  buildings  at  London  wall  is  inconclusive,  it  has 
arisen  mainly  from  the  lai^  quantity  of  peat  and  its  contents  that 
had  been  carted  away  before  the  matter  was  made  public.  And,  al- 
though I  theu  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  interest  of  some  of  our  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject,  hoping  they  might  think  it  worthy  of  their 
attention,  I  cannot  say  that  any  groat  success  attended  my  efforts  until 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  two  gentlemen  before-named, 
who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  present  this  evening,  and  from  whose 
superior  scientific  attainments   the   society  will  derive  much  more 
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T&luable  information  roBpecticig  the  detoila  of  the  several  remains  now 
exhibited  than  I  urn  able  to  aftbrd.  Thus  while  the  remotest  parts  of 
Europe  are  being  searched  for  the  vestigea  of  lake  dwellings,  and  the 
motit  valuable  reports  on  the  same  subject  ore  received  froui  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  similar  remains  are  in  daily  process  of  deatruc- 
tioD  at  our  own  doors  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  their  meLuiing, 
and  of  the  importance  that  attaches  to  them.  This  certainly  ought 
not  to  be.  Matters  of  so  much  interest  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
historic origin  of  our  own  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  so  ad- 
mirably to  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which  like 'structures  have 
been  erected  elsewhere,  are,  I  venture  to  think,  well  deserving  of  all 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  attention  that  can  be  bruught  to  bear 
upon  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  before  the  Society  the  excava- 
tions have  been  continued  in  making  trenches  for  the  concrete  founda- 
tions towards  tbe  south  end,  and  in  cutting  away  the  roadway  upon  the 
west  aide.  Ab  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  iurther  evidence  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  Roman  remains  are  found,  I 
determined  to  watch  the  workmen  for  four  and  five  hours  together 
during  several  successive  days  while  they  dug  from  top  to  bottom, 
commencing  with  the  superficial  earth  and  passing  through  the  peat 
to  the  gravel  below.  The  result  of  my  observation  is  as  follows  : — 
Koman  red  Samian  ware  is  found  as  high  as  13  feet  from  the  surface, 
but  very  rarely,  and  in  small  quantities.  At  lH  feet  it  is  frequently 
found,  and  from  that  depth  it  increases  in  quantity  till  the  gravel  is 
reached  at  18  to  21  feet  The  chief  region  of  Roman  remains  is  within 
2  to  3  feet  of  the  gravel.  We  came  upon  the  tops  of  the  piles  at  16 
feet,  they  were  jagged  and  rotten,  shewing  that  they  must  have  rotted 
oR*  at  that  level  This  was  a  point  which  I  desired  to  have  made  clear 
by  seeing  the  earth  cut  down  from  the  surface  until  the  piles  were 
reached.  The  great  quantities  of  shoe  leather  of  all  kinds  found 
aniongat  the  Roman  remains,  "caliga,"  "solea,"  "crepida,"  together 
with  two  iron  implements,  apparently  for  dressing  leather,  suggests,  at 
first  sight,  the  question  whether  this  sprot  may  have  been  devoted 
especially  to  the  manufacture  of  shoes  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  spcutmens 
obtained  were  fragments  of  worn  or  made  shoes.  1  found  no  pieces  of 
unfonued  leather,  which  would  certainly  have  been  the  cose  had  this 
been  n  quarter  for  shoemakers.  In  more  recent  times  the  surface  has 
no  doubt  been  occupied  as  a  tannery,  and  the  small  passage  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  excavations,  which  is  atill  known  by  the  name  of 
"leather-sellers'  alley,"  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  have  esjiecial 
connection  with  the  sale  of  leather,  must  no  doubt  have  been  asso- 
ciated originally  with  this  tan-yard,  but  the  bottoms  of  the  tan-pits 
are  nowhere  found  at  a  greater  depth  than  8  feet  from  the  surface ; 
and  there  is  no  sutScient  evidence  to  show  that  the  particular  designa- 
tion of  this  locality  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  preparation  of 
leather  could  have  had  its  origin  in  Roman  times. 

Portions  of  fifteen  human  skulls  have  been  found  exclusive  of  those 
before-mentioned  as  having  been  found  on  the  adjoining  premises  some 
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time  since,  atl  resting  oo  the  gravel ;  the  highest,  which  I  found  my- 
self, was  1 7  feet  from  the  surface.  Of  these,  eleven  are  of  the  type 
which  is  known  as  Roman,  one  veiy  long  one,  decidedly  of  the  "  Celtic' 
type  of  Retziua,  and  one  doubtful,  the  remainder  are  fmgments. 

With  the  ukuils  only  three  human  bones  have  been  found.  That 
this  was  not  the  result  of  oveiwght  is  proved  in  three  ways.  Firstly, 
those  skulls  which  I  found  myself  had  no  human  bones  near  them, 
and  I  examined  all  the  refusu  heaps  ;  secondly,  all  the  workmen  were 
on  the  look  out  for  them,  and  1  desired  them  to  keep  all  they  found 
for  me  ;  thirdly,  the  bone  contractor  to  whom  the  other  bonea  were 
sold  objected  to  receive  human  bones ;  had  any  been  found  amongst 
the  others  they  would  have  been  thrown  out,  and,  if  I  had  not  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  them,  they  would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
cart  and  taken  with  the  peat  to  the  shoot ;  so  that  nothing  is  more 
clearly  proved  than  that  the  heads  were  severed  from  the  bodies  before 
they  were  thrown  into  the  positions  in  which  they  were  found 

There  is  only  one  further  supposition  which  is  for  a  moment  worth 
considering,  viz.,  whether  the  human  bones  maynot  have  been  broken 
and  split  up  like  those  of  other  animals,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
escaped  detection  amongst  the  immense  quantities  of  small  ftagmcnla 
that  were  found  in  the  kitchen -middens,  together  with  oysters,  cockles, 
and  the  human  skulls.  This,  I  think  unlikely,  as  the  joint  ends  would 
probably  have  been  observed.  It  is  true  that  all  the  skulls  but  three 
were  broken,  but  the  fragments  were  close  by,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
restore  ten  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heads  had  been  de- 
capitated as  trophies,  and  afterwards  thrown  away,  it  is  curious  that 
any  human  bones  shoidd  have  been  found  with  them,  and  the  question 
naturallj-  arises,  if  a  portion  of  the  bones  got  amongst  them,  what  be- 
came of  the  others  1  Upon  the  whole,  however,  viewing  the  pro*  and 
cnna,  I  see  no  good  ground  for  the  insinuation  involved  in  this  hypo- 
thesis. Both  the  Celts  and  the  Romans  are  known  to  have  practised 
decapitation,  and  it  is  evident  the  inhabitants  of  these  pile  buildings 
could  have  been  in  no  want  of  animal  food. 

The  piles  at  the  south  end  have  been  identified  as  elm ;  the  re- 
miundcr  are  oak  {Querent  Sobur). 

Amongst  the  animal  remains  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
a  greater  number  of  varieties  than  was  at  first  supposed  of  the  genus 
lio*.  Mr.  Carter  Blake  has  identified  no  less  than  four  difi'crent  kinds ; 
viz.,  jirimigfniwi,  trockoreros,  lonijifroni,  and  j'rontfitu* ;  these  were  all 
found  together  at  a  depth  of  IS  to  20  feet  Mr.  Blake  is  preparing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  faima  found  in  these  excavations  for  Ibe 
Geological  Magaiine. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Col.  Lane  Fox  for  his  in- 
teresting paper. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath,  as  one  of  the  two  witnesses  referred  to 
in  the  paper,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the  excava- 
tions given  by  Col.  Lane  Fox.  He  said  he  saw  one  of  the  small  piles 
pulled  up,  he  saw  the  oyster  beds,  and  the  peat,  and  some  of  the  things 
found  imbedded  in  it.     There  were  scvenil  points  of  interest  which 
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arose  from  this  remftrkable  diacorery,  but  the  only  one  on  which  he 
would  make  any  observation  was  the  suggestion  that  the  name  of 
London  itself  might  be  connected  with  these  particular  habitations. 
Mr.  Heath  conwdered  it  probable  that  if  the  habitations  were  built 
on  a  lake,  this  might  have  been  the  lake  &om  which  the  name  of 
Llyndiu  was  derived. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ironb  said  that  in  an  old  book  on  the  history  of 
London  by  Douglas  Campbell,  the  name  woa  said  to  be  derived  from 
Welah  words  signifying  the  city  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  PitB  directed  attention  to  the  bone  implements  called  in  the 
paper,  "  skates."  He  thought  one  of  them  would  be  better  defined  as 
a  sliding  shoe  than  a  skate,  and  it  had  evidently  been  much  worn. 
Tlie  other,  if  an  implement  at  all,  was  quite  new,  and  had  little 
appearance  of  being  more  than  a  bone. 

Mr.  Carter  Br^KE  bore  his  testimony  to  the  accniacy  with  which 
the  investigations  bad  been  described,  and  to  the  care  with  which  they 
had  been  made ;  and  in  those  respects  he  contrasted  what  had  been 
done  by  CoL  Lone  Fox  with  the  exaggerated  representations  by  Troyon 
and  others  of  lake  habitations  on  ^e  Continent,  where  some  authors 
bad  exhibited  what  Mr.  Pike  would  term  lamentable  absence  of 
"shame"  in  their  accounts.  Among  the  bones  brought  from  the  ex- 
cavation at  London  Wall  there  were  on  the  table  numerous  remains 
of  £<M  lonffi/rong,  which  appears  to  have  been  coteval  with  Koman 
remains  at  those  periods,  but  which  does  not  now  exist,  although 
its  descendants  may  survive  in  some  breeds  of  the  modem  ox. 
There  were  other  specimens  which  indicated  the  existence  of -a  second 
species  of  extinct  ox,  the  Bot  trwhocerot,  found  in  the  Swiss  pfahl- 
Iniuten.  There  was  also  a  specimen,  not  of  the  ibex  of  tlie  Alps, 
but  of  the  more  rare  species  of  ibex  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was 
also  found  in  some  pleistocene  caves.  There  was  foimd  also  at  a 
depth  of  seventeen  feet  from  the  surface,  immediately  above  one  of 
the  kitchen  middens,  a  fragment  of  a  common  snail  s^e\[{Hdixp<ymatia) 
imbedded  in  the  peat,  retaining  its  colour,  which  was  evidence  against 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  deposit.  There  were  some  metacarpal 
bones  carved  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  veiy  curious  marking,  for 
some  purpose  which  it  was  ditiicult  to  define.  The  markings  were 
similar  to  those  produced  by  flints,  but  there  were  no  specimens  of 
flint  found  in  the  peat  in  the  London  Wall  excavation.  Mr.  Blake 
thought  that  the  marks  could  not  liave  been  produced  by  anything 
but  a  flint  implement,  and  that  brouM  or  iron  could  never  have  pro- 
duced them.  The  absence  of  flints,  therefore,  became  ^tiy  puzzling. 
He  hoped  the  investigations  would  be  continued,  and  by  that  means 
some  further  explanations  might  be  obtained.  Ho  was  sorry,  indeed, 
that  they  came  to  the  gravel  so  soon.  The  evidence  the  deposit  afforded 
of  the  time  required  for  the  growth  of  peat  was  also  important.  The 
geologists  who  have  had  a  great  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  time  of 
man's  existence  have  taken  the  growth  of  peat  as  a  &ctor.  But  the 
growth  of  peat  was  very  uncertain  evidence,  for  it  depended  much  on 
thecircumstanceof  its  exposure  to  the  weather.  On  one  side  of  ahilla 
peat-bed  was  often  shallow,  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  deep  ;  the 
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rapidity  of  the  growth  having  been  ofTected  by  the  windward  or  kevud 
side  of  the  hilL  That  waa  a  caution  against  accepting  such  factoiH  in 
calculating  the  antiquity  of  man.  Roman  potte^  was  found  aA  the 
same  depUi  in  the  peat  as  the  kitchen  middens,  and  under  whatever 
conditions  the  peat  might  have  been  formed  they  could  not  assign  to 
it  a  period  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Roman  occupation  of  this 
country.  Among  the  works  of  hiunau  industry  found  were  female 
Roman  calig<B  which  showed  that  the  Bomans  were  settled  there  at 
the  time.  The  most  important  evidence  discovered  consisted  of  the 
two  skulb  on  the  table.  One  of  the  skulls  accords  with  those  described 
by  Barnard  Davis  and  others  as  Roman.  The  other  aoooids  with  the 
low  type  of  the  Irish  skull  similar  in  character  to  those  described  by 
several  authorities  as  characteristic  of  the  river-bed  Irishoien  of  Louth, 
Bonis,  Blackwater,  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He 
would  not  call  it  Celtic,  as  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what 
is  the  Celtic  type,  but  it  was  dolichocephalic,  Euid  belonged  probably 
to  one  of  the  Britons  by  whom  the  piles  were  made,  and  who  co-«iisted 
with  the  Roman  invaders. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  inquired  whether  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  animal  remains  found  at  London  wall  and  those  found 


Mr.  Carter  Blake  siud  it  was  a  very  curious  fact  that  in  these  re- 
mains they  had  a  true  cave  species  of  goat  (Capra  pyrenaiat)  associated 
with  human  bones  and  Roman  nunidkctures.  But  pcdseontology,  like 
anthropology,  was  in  its  infancy,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  draw  any 
conclusinn  from  such  an  association;  the  feet,  however,  was  un- 
paralleled. 

Major  OwBN  asked  whether  the  specimen  of  the  bone  of  the  goat 
was  found  in  the  gravel  1 

Mr.  Carter  Blakb  replied  that  nothing  was  found  in  the  gravel 
Similar  specimens  had  been  found  in.a  cave  in  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  Charlisworth  said  he  had  p^d  mnch  attention  to  the  mam- 
malian remains  in  the  drift  aud  to  those  of  the  pliocene  period,  yet  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  species  of  goat  of  which  the  specimen  was  ex- 
hibited, having  been  found  in  those  deposits.  With  respect  to  the 
association  of  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  with  human  remains,  he 
did  not  consider  tliat  it  proved  they  were  contemporaneous.  The 
Romans  or  Britons  might  have  stumbled  on  a  fossil-bone  and  fashioned 
it  into  an  implement,  for  which  purpose  it  would  serve  as  well  or  better 
than  recent  bones.  It  did  not  follow,  therefore,  because  they  were 
found  togetlter  that  they  must  necessarily  have  existed  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  had  taken  special  interest  waa 
the  association  of  the  remains  of  extinct  and  recent  animals  in  the 
stratum,  and  he  had  frequently  opposed  the  theory  propounded 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  the  relative  ages  of  different  strata 
might  be  determined  by  counting  the  percent^e  of  recent  and 
extinct  animal  remains,  and  thus  ascertaining  the  chronologiotl 
sequence.  One  great  oversight  he  (Sir  C.  Lyell)  committed  was 
the  omission  to  take  into  consideration  that  geological  formations 
are  made  up  from  the  wrecks  nf  older  formations,  and  thus  there  are 
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mingled  together  the  fossil  remaius  of  dijferent  periods.  That  view  he 
believed  is  now  fully  recognised,  and  it  might  be  made  bo  bear  on  that 
diacAsion.  With  respect  to  the  fossil  bones  of  an  ass  spoken  of  by 
CoL  Foi,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  is  aiiy  difference  twt«ologically 
between  the  bones  of  an  ass  and  of  a  small  horse,  and  he  thought  they 
were  not  to  be  distinguished  in  a  fiisail  state, 

Mr.  Carter  Blakr  stated  that  there  were  clear  proofs  of  a  distinct 
oeteolc^cal  difference  between  the  asa  and  the  horse.  There  was 
a  difference  in  the  teeth,  in  the  long  boues  iu  the  skull,  and  in  other 
particulars.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  texture  of  the  bones, 
which  on  microscopical  examination  can  be  immediately  detected. 

CoL  Lakb  Fox  said  there  was  a  gouge  found  in  the  poat,  made  from 
a  bone  that  was  evidently  older  than  the  other  bones. 

Dr.  Charnock  made  some  observations  in  answer  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Rev.  Dunliar  Heath  on  the  etj-mology  of  the  name  London,  and 
the  other  Celtiu  names  mentioned  by  him.  The  Welsh,  Hi,  signifying 
a  flood,  flux,  stream  (found  inverted  in  local  names  commencing  with 
ai,  el,  U,  ol,  hul),  was  Uable  to  take  the  form  of  lag,  leg,  tig,  lug,  lid, 
tud,  loa,  bin,  Igu;  hence  Londininm,  Lundininm,  Lyndin,  or  London, 
which  was  precisely  the  same  as  Leydon  iu  Holland,  and  Lyon  in 
France,  both  of  which  were  anciently  written  Lug-diinum.  Ho 
thought  London  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  situation  upon  the 
Thames,  but  from  some  stream,  perhaps  the  Fleet  Ditch  (which  may 
have  been  anciently  called  the  Lug,  Lud,  Lun,  Lou),  which  flowed 
into  it,  and  that  the  name  lx)ndon  could  mean  none  other  than  a 
'*  fortress  or  town  on  the  water"  (lyn-din,  lun-din,  Ian-dan.) 

The  Rev.  Dunbab  Heath  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

On  the  wag  in  wAiVA  large  boiliex  nf  Mule  Men  imuld  acquire  language 
from  tmall  bodiee  of  Sjxakiwj  Mm.  By  the  Rev,  Dunbar  I, 
Heatii,  M.A.,  Treaa.  A.S.L. 

The  distinction  generally  presupposed  or  stated  as  distinguishing 
mutes  from  speaking  beings,  is  that  the  latter  use  distinct  articulation 
while  the  former  use  onlj-  vowel  erica  or  inarticulate  aounda,  as  dogs 
and  cats  do,  in  expressing  what  they  have  to  express.  A  little  consi- 
deration, however,  will  show,  that  the  cliaracter  of  the  sounds  pro- 
duced, whether  clear  or  confused,  distinguished  and  articulate,  or 
indistinguishable  and  inarticulate,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
what  we  really  mean  by  the  power  of  speech  or  language.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  that  large  numbers  of  the  sounds  habitually  made  in  what 
is  usually  called  speech  by  speaking  men  are  the  same  as  those  made 
hy  dumb  brutes,  and  large  numbers  of  the  sounds  made  by  dumb 
brutes  occur  repeatedly  in  what  are  called  the  languages  of  mankind. 

It  would  also  be  trivial  to  build  up  so  Aindamental  a  distinction  aa 
that  between  mutes  and  speakers  on  so  unimportant  a  peculiarity  as 
the  mere  sorts  of  eonuds,  or  other  signs,  made  use  of  For  tlie  ground 
of  such  a  distinction  we  must  seek  a  peculiarity  in  some  more  advanced 
part  of  human  nature  than  mnn's  thfoat  and  cheat,  or  even  that  lower 
emotional  nature  which  he  shares  largely  with  beings  beneath  him. 

The  real  distinction  then  between  mutes  and  speakers  wiU,  1  think, 
r.i    ..I  JK2,oOQ| 
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be  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  all  sounds  used  by  mutes  arise  (Wmi 
indiTidual  emotion,  and  express  emotion  while  the  language  of 
speakers  (distinct  from  certain  criea  they  may  utter  under  strong^mo- 
tion)  actually  diminishes  by  it«  use  the  individual  emotion  of  the 
Speaker,  and  expresses  the  td-ea*  or  perceplioTu  common  to  the  minds 
of  the  community  of  the  speakers. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  uaderstand,  then,  that  by  mute  men  I  mean- 
men  who  naay  or  may  not  use  words,  but  who  only  eipresa  etnotiona 
by  them,  and  that  such  emotions  are  the  individttal  emoliimt  of  the 
mute  being ;  and  by  speaking  men  I  mean  men  who  can  express 
ideas  and  perceptions  by  words  or  sounds  or  other  signs,  and  that 
these  ideas  or  perceptions  are  common  to  the  tribe  of  speakers.  I  also 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  writing  and  hare  never 
yet  written  on  the  origin  of  langiuige,  hut  on  the  transmission  of 
language  from  tribe  to  tribe  when  once  it  has  been  acquired. 

I  am  about  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  conception  of  certain 
kit«beu-mlddens  occupied  by  what  I  call  mutes,  and  subjected  to  the 
rationalising  influences  of  a  further  advanced  set  of  men  whom  I  crU 
speakers,  and,  that  I  may  be  as  clearly  understood  as  possible,  I 
begin  with  forestalling  a  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  further  on. 

I  lay  down  therefore  at  once  that,  in  my  view  of  matters,  every 
verb  expressed  in  the  first  person  singular  ia  an  expression  of  emotion 
or  mental  movement  of  the  person  moved.  I  love,  I  am  cold,  I  hit, 
I  count,  I  remember,  being  each  of  them  individual  or  subjective 
states  of  mind,  may,  according  to  my  view,  be  each  of  them  eiprcsaed 
by  a  mute.  To  express  the  first  person  phiral  seems  to  me  a  step 
beyond  emotion,  which  I  call  semi^emotion.  We  love,  we  are  cold, 
express  a  state  partly  internal  without  ratio,  and  partly  external  or 
rational  with  ratio.  The  second  and  third  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  I  make  Ailly  rational.  The  expression,  thou  art  cold,  is  an 
expression  of  a  perception  or  ratio  between  an  external  being  and  a 
state  of  temperature.  I  recognise  in  animal  nature  every  variety  of 
degree  between  reason  and  emotion.  Here  we  have  the  simplest 
emotion,  without  any  ratio  or  proportion  at  all  in  it  to  anything  else, 
and  there  we  have  the  very  essence  of  ratio,  reason,  proportion,  or 
comparison  between  any  thing  and  anything. 

A  consideration  of  the  physical  apparatus  and  mental  agency  used 
in  producing  sounds  will  show  that  man  and  the  higher  brut<^  have 
them  in  common.  The  emotions  also  are  common,  but  many  ideas 
ahd  perceptions  on  the  other  hand,  created  and  vividly  rationalittod 
by  the  leaders  of  the  human  race,  have  no  existence  at  all  in  the 
majority  of  mankind,  and  a  very  emotional  one  only  in  the  interme- 
diate classes.  The  loving  Pocahontas  of  Virginia,  the  naked  Anacaoiui 
of  Hayti  were  as  fully  developed  emotionally  as  Newton  or  FantdHv. 
They  loved  indeed  but  too  well,  but  were  quite  unable  either  to  form  or 
express  the  ideas  of  electrical  current,  or  molecular  polar  forces.  The 
rationalised  perceptions  of  the  highest  men  are  not  even  now  commmt 
to  themselves  and  the  lowest  men,  still  less  to  them  and  the  brutes. 

If  I  were  writing  on  the  origin  of  language,  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  prove  this  my  sfatement  that  language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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word,  expresses  ideas  and  perceptions  common  to  a  race,  eioluwve  of 
mdindual  emotious.  I  write,  bowerer,  only  upon  the  way  in  which 
men,  whom  I  auppoae  or  assume  to  eipress  their  common  ideax  and 
pereeptiont  by  certain  Etounds,  would  act  upon  other  men  whom  I 
assume  or  suppose  only  to  eipress  their  indxTidual  emotwn*  by  sounds, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  denied  at  the  reading  of  my  first  paper  that 
man  in  his  mute  state  could  maintain  himself  upon  the  earth,  it 
would  not  be  incumbent  on  me  to  familiarise  my  readeia  as  I  am  now 
doing  with  the  idea  that  every  one  of  man's  many  wants  and  other 
emotions  can  be  perfectly  and  fully  expressed  and  understood  without 
language,  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  his  existence. 

The  nature  of  things  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  show  that  in 
order  for  man  to  exist  we  need  do  nothing  more  than  supply  bis  wants. 
The  expression  of  ideas  as  well  as  wants  is  a  great  step  beyond  this, 
and  is  no  doubt  essential  to  man's  progress  and  civilisation,  but  not 
to  his  existence,  for  brutes  clearly  exist  without  expressing  them. 

The  power  of  expressing  the  emotion,  "I  want  my  food,"  is  essential 
to  continued  social  existence ;  but  not  the  power  of  saying,  "  your 
food  is  in  the  next  room."  A  dog  knowing  that  iU  puppy's  food  is 
in  the  next  room,  nevertheless  does  not  show  its  knowledge  but  its 
emotion  strongly,  by  a  sound  and  a  push,  the  emotion,  namely,  of 
desire,  that  the  puppy  should  go  there ;  the  puppy,  understanding 
and  yielding  to  this  emotion,  feeds  and  lives.  The  human  infant  in 
the  same  way  yields  to  expressed  emotion,  not  to  expressed  know- 
ledge. The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  diminish  the  necessity 
for  emotion  considerably,  by  expressing  a  perception  oouimon  to  him 
and  the  trilie.  He  simply  says,  "  the  food  is  there."  He  not  only 
lives,  but  progresses. 

I  readily  admit  that  a  social  being,  placed  even  in  a  Garden  of 
Eden,  with  ample  food  around  him,  would  soon  die  off  unless  capable 
of  expressing  his  own  emotions,  and  understanding  those  of  others ; 
but,  granting  him  an  apparatus  for  producing  articulate  sounds,  and 
granting  pain  and  pleasure  to  prompt  him  to  the  proper  use  of  it,  1 
cannot  see  any  shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  mute  man  less  able 
to  prolong  his  social  existence,  under  suitable  outward  circumstances, 
than  mute  apes  or  other  animals. 

If  it  be  allowed,  then,  that  mute  men,  expressing  their  emotions, 
may  maintain  and  increase  their  numbers  on  the  earth  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  next  step  is  that  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  reason  to  contemplate  mankind  as  having  actually  existed  over 
vast  areas  and  during  long  periods  in  this  mute  emotional  state. 
Traditional  views  constitute  the  only  reason  I  know  of  why  we  should 
not  do  so.  Arguments  on  the  other  tiand  to  show  that  we  should  be 
right  in  doing  so,  were  given  by  me  in  my  former  paper ;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  nature,  that  reason  should  have 
been  gradually  acquired  among  men. 

The  passage,  indeed,  from  an  essentially  mute  or  emotional  to  an 
essentially  spiking  or  reasonable  state  in  a  community  of  beings 
living  on  this  earth,  under  the  conditions  of  what  we  call  Nature, 
seems  to  me  to  be  tiie  last  of  those  three  largest  ohangfas  which  we 
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can  conceive  of  ia  nature  between  the  original  chaos  Hod  the  present 
Btate  of  things.  That  these  three  steps  have  been  actually  made 
Bcenis  allowed  on  all  hands ;  but  each  of  the  three  is  still  veiy  f^ene- 
rally  attributed  to  miracle  in  confession  of  our  i^.aiontncc.     Time, 

however,  it  ia  no  less  generally  admitted,  was  required  for  the  first  two 
of  them,  and  what  I  say  is  that  time  was  also  required  for  the  third. 

Divide,  then,  the  development  of  nature,  between  the  nebular 
chaos  and  the  present  state  of  things,  into  the  three  most  fundamental 
of  all  possible  groups  or  divisions,  and  what  are  theyl  Obviously 
those  which  are  comprised  in  the  organisation  of  matter  will  form 
the  earliest ;  .those  wliich  bring  these  early  organisms  into  a  sensa- 
tionalised or  emotionalised  state  must  be  the  second;  and  the  ration- 
alising of  emotions  is  the  tiiird  ;  iind  no  other  such  great  change  as 
either  of  these  can  bo  mentioned  in  the  whole  of  the  seriea.  That 
vast  time  was  taken  in  the  organising  of  matter  I  take  as  a  proven 
fbu^t  from  the  hands  of  geology  and  physical  cosmogony.  We  mean 
hy  tliia  that  there  was  a  vast  time  during  which  our  mundane  sj'stem 
contained  matter  without  oi^anisin,  and  a  ftirther  vast  time  during 
which  organism  was  increasing  in  complexity  before  it  arrived  at  its 
present  state. 

That  there  was  also  a  vast  time  during  which  organisms  existed 
without  sensation  is  equally  admitted.  Vast  is  the  step  from  unor- 
ganised matter  to  organism,  but  equally  vast  is  that  from  organism 
to  sensation.  If  the  lowest  organism  ia  that  which  in  the  sunlight 
can  simply  decompile  the  inoraTinic  carbonic  acid,  and  appropriate  to 
itself  the  carbon,  there  is  no  evidence  of  sensation  accompanying  such 
an  act ;  nor  have  wo  in  the  whole  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  any 
reason  for  supposing  sensation.  If,  again,  the  lowest  animal  orgaoism 
is  that  which  can  decompose  the  lowest  vegetable  organism,  and  join 
to  itself  its  organic  elements,  there  still  appears  in  this  no  evidence 
of  sensation.  We  admit,  therefore,  there  was  a  vast  period  before 
evidence  of  sensation  appeared,  and  that  sensation  has  increased 
during  vast  periods  in  nature  since  its  first  appearance.  Now  the 
rationalising  of  sensation  or  emotion  is,  I  say,  a  fiirther  step,  distinct 
in  kind  from  either  of  these  two,  and  like  these  two  I  say  it  contains 
steps  or  stages,  requiring  vast  periods  of  time  for  each  of  them,  and 
requiring  at  a  late  stage,  language.  This  process  is  still  going  on, 
and  freah  conceptions  are  daily  becoming  the  property  of  a  more  and 
more  rationalised  mankind,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  hy  far  than  at  any 
former  time  in  all  mundane  history.  Now  what  I  say  ia,  that  tra- 
ditionary views  have  insensibly  caused  even  those  who  reject  the 
Adam  and  Eve  theory  to  suppose  that  the  first  man  existed  in  a 
state  of  emotion  snfliciently  rationalised  as  to  require  speech,  and  I 
argue  it  in  these  papers  as  far  more  probable  that  he  gained  the  great 
instnimont  for  rationalisation  at  a  period  when  he  had  already  occu- 
pied large  portions  of  the  globe  in  a  mere  emotional  or  partially 
nit.ionaliscd  mute  state.    ■ 

Thnt  1  may  direct  the  thoughts  of  my  readers  into  a  channel  which 
would  lead  I  think  to  profitable  results,  1  will  give  two  instances  of 
what  I  mean  hy  rationalisiktion  of  emotion.  One  shall  be  in  tow 
mute  mammal,  the  other  in  spcakiug  man.       ,         .  ,  (^T<X>t^lC 
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I  will  suppose,  then,  a  low  mute  mammal,  such  as  a  tame  guinea 
pig,  to  be  taken  by  the  inexorable  boy  who  owne  it  for  a  series  of 
nice  wann  water  Imths,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  good  for  the  wretched 
animal  to  have  a  washing.  Now,  judging  from  what  I  hear  has  hap- 
pened in  such  a  case,  I  understand  that  for  the  first  time  or  two  the 
animal  shows  mere  abject  emotion,  by  its  utterance  of  piteous  cries 
or  squeals.  At  the  third,  or  even  second  time,  however,  the  emotion 
diminishes.  The  rationalised  emotion  becomes  an  idea  of  a  some- 
tbing  exteroal  to  be  resisted.  Ratio  cr  comparison  begins  to  take 
place.  The  ciy  now  becomes  a  grunt  of  anger,  which  is  a  less  ab- 
sorbing emotion  than  fear;  and,  like  General  Lee,  tlie  overpowered 
animal  at  the  fourth  time  fights,  bites  and  scratches  to  its  very 
utmost,  deserving  a  better  fate. 

In  the  neit  example  rationalisation  has  advanced  still  further. 
Let  the  mute  mammal  be  a  speaking  man,  walking  along  a  lonely 
road,  and  the  inexoiuble  boy  a  highway  robber.  A  sensible  or  ration- 
alised man,  when  met  in  such  a  case,  feels  neither  fear,  uor  even 
auger.  Ho  recognises  the  iuevitabte,  hands  out  at  once  his  purse, 
and  politely  hopes  the  wife  and  family  of  the  depredator  are  salubrious. 
Here  the  power  of  language  enables  the  two  parties  so  fully  to  under- 
stand each  other,  that  the  natural  inward  individual  emotion  passes 
wholly  into  an  external  interchange  of  ideas  common  to  the  two. 

Now  it  will  be  found  tbat  even  on  the  common  Adam  and  Eve 
theory,  when  we  give  our  attention  carefully  to  the  state  of  the  sup- 
posed Adam  and  Eve,  we  find  that  a  certain  large  amount  of  time — 
Bay  three  or  four  years  at  least — is  required  for  the  rationalisation  of 
some  of  the  most  imperious  emotions.  Minds  moulded  by  the  tra- 
ditional view  have  not  yet  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  the  groat  length  of 
time  required  in  the  very  nature  of  things  for  learning  speech,  even 
though  many  of  them  now  take  a  very  liberal  and  wide  interpretation 
of  the  tradition. 

Taking  the  tradition  in  its  widest  sense,  let  us  suppose  fifty  Adams, 
caoli  with  his  Eve,  at  difierent  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  each 
created  millions  of  years  ago  instead  of  six  thousand.  Fix  the  mind 
on  any  one  of  these  couples,  and  follow  them  in  their  first  lesson  from 
tbeir  creator  in  rationalising  the  emotion  of  love,  if  they  had  such  a 
lesson,  or  in  their  first  unaided  attempts  to  rationalise  if  they  were 
unaided. 

Adam  then  invented,  or  was  taught,  the  method  of  saying,  or 
ospresaing  by  some  sort  of  sound,  his  individual  emotion,  "  I  iovo." 
This  step,  though  it  seems  often  described  aa  the  eaaence  of  language, 
ia  by  no  means  a  great  one.  Turtle-doves,  cats,  singing-birds,  and 
animals  in  gcuentl  have  taken  it.  That  Eve  would  make  the  same 
Bound  as  Adam  to  express  the  same  emotion  in  herself  which  Adam 
had  expressed,  is  again  only  what  we  see  takes  place  in  other  animals. 
Again,  that  each  of  them  should  also  go  on  to  say,  "  we  love,"  would 
be  a  clear  step  forward  towards  language,  but  not  a  very  extraordinary 
or  difficult  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  animals  have  taken  it. 
I  sbouJd  think  it  probable  thut  a  single  dog  saying  to  its  master,  "  I 
want  my  food,"  would  fall  into  the  use  of  a  Komewhat  different  ex- 
I  ,,    ..,.,(.,l)OglC 
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preewon  if  a  dozen  other  dogs  were  alwayB  clamouring  by  ite  aide, 
and,  if  ao,  the  semirationalised  emotion,  "  we  want  our  food,"  would 
become  diBtinguiabable  in  practice  by  the  dog  community.  Many  of 
the  emotions  are  highly  contagious  and  social,  while  others  are  as 
strongly  individual,  and  if  I  were  searching  into  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage I  should  expect  that  the  passage  from  the  eipresaion  of  emo- 
tion to  that  of  reason  would  be  found  to  take  the  path  through  Uteae 
strong  social  sorts  of  emotion,  on  the  border  ground  between  the  sub- 
ject ive  and  the  ohjective. 

But  passing  by  the  doubtful  ground  of  "  we  love,"  a  real  and 
niMt  mighty  step  must  now  be  recognised.  That  Adam  should  say  to 
Eve  "  Thou  lovcst,"  which  is  no  longer  an  emotion  of  hia  own,  and 
that  Eve  should  agree  to  say  the  same  sound  to  Adam,  neither  of  the 
two  expressing  any  longer  their  own  individual  emotion  ;  but  each 
expressing  by  the  same  sound  an  external  idea  viewed  on  opposite 
sides  by  the  two  Bpeakeis ;  this — this — is  man's  triumph — this  is 
language.  This  seema  to  be  so  enormous  a  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  great  koEmos,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  it  must  have  hap- 
pened simultaneously  with  another  great  event,  namely,  the  vety  firet 
appearance  in  the  kosmos  of  the  being  now  called  man,  with  bigger 
brain,  shorter  arm,  and  stouter  thigh  than  a  set  of  other  beings 
called  apes,  who  had  loug  been  domiciled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paradise.  That  the  apes  themselves  took  this  step  by  the  gradually 
increasing  force  of  their  own  intaUects,  during  the  time  that  their 
thig^  were  gradually  becoming  stouter,  is  considered  less  likely  than 
that  the  new  being  was  instantaneously  fashioned,  and  instantaneously 
taught  to  speak  out  his  ideas.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  man  was 
really  so  taught  at  his  creation.  Let  the  three  lessons  of  I  love,  we 
love,  and  thou  lovest,  be  supposed  well  and  suEBciently  learnt.  We 
must  now  sllow  at  the  very  least  three  years  to  elapse  before  the 
lesson  of  "they  love"  can  have  been  applicable,  even,  in  a  very  in- 
&ntile  and  elementary  sense  ;  fur  it  is  indeed  rather  prepoeterous  to 
imagine  that  when  the  eldest  child  was  so  young  as  only  two  yean 
old,  any  one  of  the  four  human  beings  then  in  existence  should  point 
to  two  others,  and  say  to  the  remaining  one,  "  they  love." 

Now  the  ordinary  view  is  certainly  nothing  at  all  like  the  supposi- 
tiou  that  the  Deity  took  three  years  to  teach  Adam  and  Eve  the  ex- 
pression by  speech  of  the  third  person  plural  Yet,  if  we  employ 
ourselves  in  forming  any  idea  at  all  of  the  supposed  origin  of  sp^ch, 
by  a  supposed  teaching  of  the  first  man  and  woman  by  a  Deity,  we 
seem  inmiediately  met  by  the  difficulty  that  either  the  man  and  woman 
were  taught  to  use  words  to  which  they  could  attach  no  meaning, 
and  which  would  be  useless  to  them  for  at  least  three  yeais ;  or  that 
the  use  of  the  useful  words  really  taught  them  did  not  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  use  of  sounds  by  cats,  turtle-doves,  and  singing-birds, 
to  express  simple  emotion. 

I'he  same  line  of  argument  may  be  extended  farther.  Supposing 
that  the  Adam  and  Eve  were  taught  the  expression  for  the  third 
person  plural  before  they  had  need  for  it,  how  is  it  they  were  not 
taught  the  expressions  for  such  ideas  as  "musical  vibrations"  and 
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"  electrical  current"  1  The  words  "  electrical  current"  express  a  dear 
definite  intelligible  oonceptioa  to  a  small  number  of  people  in  this 
age  ;  who,  by  great  mental  labour  have  sufficiently  rationalised  their 
emotious  to  enable  them  to  conceive  polar  molecular  forces.  Now 
the  conception  expressed  by  the  words  "they  love,"  to  a  supposed 
Adam,  at  the  supposed  moment  of  his  creation,  would  stimd  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  that  expressed  by  "  electrical  current" 
now  a  days.  His  mind  was  by  the  hjrpothesis  a  blank  or  unused  one. 
In  such  a  mind  what  room  can  be  even  imagined  for  the  emotion,  "  I 
am  jealous,"  or  "  I  hate ;"  still  less  for  the  rationalisation,  "  they  are 
jealous,"  "  they  hate." 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  all  rational  concep- 
tions are  the  results  of  experience,  and  of  a  coosideiable  activity  in 
the  rationalising  mind  ;  and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  experience 
requires  time ;  and  that  if  this  be  once  gxHnted  the  principle  of  what 
I  am  contending  for  ia  granted  ;  for  it  then  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
detail  to  know  whether  Adam  took  three  years,  or  whether  his  race 
took  three  miUion  years,  to  learn  or  be  taught  the  utility  of  using  the 
sounds,  "they  love,"  and  "electric  current,"  for  certain  rationalised 
emotions. 

Though  I  have  disclEumed  the  notion  that  I  am  writing  on  the 
ori^  of  language,  I  find  that  I  am  at  the  present  moment  doubtless 
comparing  the  h  priori  difficulties  in  the  two  opposing  views  on  the 
subject.  The  one  view  was  derived,  so  &r  as  we  know,  from  the 
autJioiB  of  the  Persian  "  Bundehesh,"  and  transmitted  to  Europe 
through  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Now  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  very 
modem  book  when  compared  with  the  period  to  which  authentic  his- 
tory extends.  In  its  present  form  it  was  compiled  just  about  half 
way  between  the  present  time  and  the  time  when  men  could  build 
the  pyramids.  Nor  is  the  "  Bundehesh"  much  older,  and  if  we  even 
take  the  earliest  date  ever  claimed  for  the  firat  Hebrew  ever  named, 
we  still  have  an  indubitable  thousand  years  before  Abraham,  during 
which  great  empires,  great  buildings,  and  a  large  if  not  a  great 
f^ptian  book  of  the  dead  existed.  Thus  the  traditionary  view  must 
be  allowed  to  be  what  we  may  fairly  call  modem.  The  essence  of  it 
is,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  some  unknown  day  there  was  no  speakmg 
man  on  the  earth,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  next  day  there  was  a  man 
able  to  recognise  at  least  animals,  plants,  earth,  water,  and  God ;  and 
to  use,  pronoims,  verba,  and  nouns,  inflectioned  by  tenses,  numbers, 
and  genders. 

The  scientific  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  being  absolutely  none 
at  all  of  any  kind  whatever,  I  compare  it  therefore  unfavourably  with 
the  other  view  now  rising  into  public  notice.  This  view  is,  that 
during  _aiid  after  the  tertiary  geological  epoch,  the  highest  mam- 
mals then  on  earth  were  becoming  more  erect  in  their  way  of  walking, 
less  hairy  in  their  bodies,  and  more  Uke  in  general  to  what  the  lowest 
men  are  now.  Such  beings  are  supposed  duiing  these  changes  tA 
have  also  gradually  rationalised  some  of  their  emotions,  by  the  use  of 
mental  power,  not  so  much  beyond  what  the  average  of  them  pos- 
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chief  among  them  say  (as  bnite  nnimals  can  dow  Bay)  I  lore,  I  hate, 
I  am  jealouB,  we  lore,  we  hate,  we  are  jealous,  I  kill,  we  kill,  but  once 
on  a  time  it  ig  supposed,  or  aupposable,  that  siich  a  chief,  about  to 
strike  some  beast  of  prey,  with  hta  admiring  tribe  around  him,  broke, 
without  a  miracle,  into  a  diilerent  way  of  saying,  "  I  kill,"  which 
himself  and  the  tribe  around  understood  to  mean,  "  I  jcill  bill.  This, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  circumstances,  was  semi -emotional  and 
semi -rational.  Many  such  serai -emotional,  semi-rational  states  can 
be  imagined.  In  faTour  of  this  view  we  have  the  strict  compatibility 
of  all  the  suppositions  involvod  in  it  with  what  we  see  continuaUy 
taking  place  in  nature  ;  for  tlie  stop  of  rationalisation,  which  1  have 
here  imagined,  is  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  previous  mental 
power,  tluin  many  which  we  often  sec  taken  by  intelligent  creatures 
under  strong  excitement. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  way  in  which  a  community  of 
emotional  men  would  be  rationalised  by  a  small  number  of  rational 
or  spettking  men.  I  have  nowhere  seen  the  conception  clearly  ex- 
pressed that  human  beings  whom  we  might  fairly  call  mute  (as  we 
call  animals  mute)  may  yet  be  thoroughly  well  able  to  express  to 
each  other  their  emotions  (aa  animals  are.)  The  presenting  this  con- 
ception clearly  to  my  readers  has,  I  find,  taken  up  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  space  usually  allotted  to  a  paper  tlu^n  I  had  expected ; 
but  if  we  can,  by  this  time  conceive  to  ourselves  the  clever  chief  of 
two  or  three  hundred  merely  emotional  inhabitants  of  a  kitchen-mid- 
den, struggling  into  the  somi-craotional,  seini-rutjonal  Btat«of  express- 
ing, "  I  vitll  kill,"  we  shall  now  be  able  all  the  more  readily  to  follow 
sndi  a  chief,  and  his  tribe,  in  the  circumstAuccs  under  which  I  proceed 
to  depict  them. 

The  advent  of  the  Aryans  among  such  a  tribe  might  be  either 
peaceable  or  warlike.  Tribes  of  progressive  human  races  (such  na  the 
Aryans  themselves)  are  willing  to  receive  physical  or  mental  novelties 
at  the  hands  of  other  tribes,  but  such  tribes  of  men  as  belong  to  the 
unprogressive  races  are  distinguished  by  their  bigoted  refusal  to 
accept  even  benefits  at  the  hands  of  strangers.  Now  the  two  hundred 
kitchcn-middencrv  1  am  describing,  I  assume  to  be  of  progressive  ten- 
dencies, and  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  suppose  war,  commerce,  or 
philimthropy  to  have  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  these  half 
dozen,  well-armed  strangers  whom,  in  imagination,  wo  now  see  ap- 
proaching. 

Kow  see  what  the  leader  of  these  six  Aryans  is  going  to  do  among 
these  two  hundred  kitchen -middencrs,  and  see  how  uo  theory,  except 
that  of  the  mute  condition  of  the  kitchen-middeners  will  allow  us  to 
account  for  his  success. 

If  each  party  had  its  own  language,  it  is  evident  the  six  strangers 
would  only  do  just  what  six  Englishmen  would  do  now  among  200 
Chinese  or  New  Zealandeis,  viz.,  each  would  learn  a  very  small 
smattering  of  the  other's  language,  and  a  lingo  would  spring  up  for 
mere  temporary  communication ;  but  as  to  the  six  impowng  their 
language  on  the  200,  no  such  event  has  over  happened  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world.  Court  terms,  warlike  t«rms,  scientific  terms,  and  so  on, 
might  be  imposed,  but  not  the  words  of  daily  life.  iCX^ylc 
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Now  what  the  sis  men  did  was  not  the  mere  impoBmg  their  words 
of  daily  life  on  the  200,  but  their  words  of  daily  life  modified  by 
Grimm'B  law. 

Wo  have  in  the  history  of  the  world  many  instanceB  where  special 
words  (proper  names,  for  instance,  aod  ecclesiastical  terma)  have  uu- 
donbtedly  been  imposed  by  one  speaking  race  upon  another,  which 
has  received  them  with  con^derable  modification  of  the  tongue  force 
or  breath  force.  Episcopus,  bischoff  and  bishop  is  an  example  ;  but 
in  no  instance  has  any  law  for  these  variations  been  evolved  at  all 
approaching  to  Grimm's  law  in  magnitude,  complexity,  or  univer- 
sality. 

1 1  ia  very  obvious  that  if  the  supposed  200  men  were  mutes,  then  what- 
ever linguistic  influence  the  supposed  six  men  had  on  them  would  take 
place  cleanly  and  completely  at  once,  say  in  a  week  or  in  a  month,  at 
the  outside,  the  essence  of  the  work  would  be  completed  ;  but  if  each 
side  were  speakers,  at  least  a  hundred  years  would  be  required,  and 
no  such  clean  result,  as  ia  shown  by  the  universality  of  Grimm's  taw 
can  be  imagined  as  possible.  When  the  commonest  words  of  all  in 
the  invaders'  language  had  been  adopted,  with  a  wrong  amount  of 
tongue  force  sJid  breath  force,  no  reason  at  all  would  exist  for  wrongly 
pronouncing  other  words  not  quite  so  common,  and  not  only  pro- 
nouncing them  wrongly,  but  with  an  error  following  certainly  clear  and 
definite  rules. 

But  now  assitme  the  200  to  be  mutes,  and  follow  the  leader  of  the 
Aryans  in  his  first  lesson  to  the  crowd  around  hinL 

Naturally  he  would  get  the  crowd  to  pronounce  after  him  some 
short  syllables  such  as  pa,  to,  ka,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  lips,  palate, 
and  throat,  and  very  naturally  the  foiu"  or  five  men  (or  women  more 
likely)  just  in  front  of  him  would  pronounce  them  rightly,  but  not 
one  man  in  fifty  can  tell  the  real  eifect  of  hia  work  on  a  crowd.  On 
their  returning  to  their  wigwams  much  would  be  the  emotion  of  risi- 
bility and  imitativeness  displayed  that  night  among  the  natives ;  and 
next  morning  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  who  stood  some  dis- 
tance from  the  speaker  wo\iId  have  fixed  for  ever  upon  the  whole 
nation  the  wrong  utterance  of  bo,  da,  ga.  The  main  point  of  my  whole 
argument  is  that  such  a  result  would  most  naturally  follow  among 
mutes,  but  would  never  happen  among  speaking  men. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  among  mutes  such  a  mistake  at  the  be- 
ginning would  have  consequences  spreading  over  every  root  in  the 
language  in  which  the  tenuea  letters  were  initial ;  for  speakers  would 
of  course  differ  from  mutes  in  paying  their  principal  attention  to  the 
meaning,  and  in  being  more  able  to  correct  each  other.  Mutes  alone 
would  have  first  to  leam  the  sounds.  If  a  speaking  man  happened  to 
say  father  for  his  teacher's  pater,  that  would  no  be  reaaon  for  his  also 
saying  fish  for  his  teacher's  piscis  ;  but  a  mute  saying  in  the  first  day's 
lesson  f  for  his  teacher's  p,  would  turn  all  hia  teacher's  p. a  afterwards 
into  fa  without  eiception. 

Now  we  may  very  readily  aUow  that  the  leader  of  the  six  Aryans 
discovered  early  in  his  second  lecture  the  mistake  of  his  pupils,  but  wo 
form  a  veiy  exaggerated  notion  of  the  power  of  human  pemuuii^uai, 
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when  exerted  against  Bavage  obstinacy  or  love  of  fim,  if  we  think  the 
teacher  could  undo  next  momiug  the  result  of  the  previous  day's  perfor- 
mance. Gmntingevengreatnicetyof  perception  in  some  of  die  pupils, 
and  great  nervoua  determination  to  co-ordinate  afresh  the  muscles  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  cheat,  in  opposition  to  a  twentj-four  boura' 
habit,  yet  aucb  quahtiea  would  never  be  manifested  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  crowd.  The  beat  thing  the  leaders  could  do  when  their  teacher 
tried  to  show  them  their  error  of  tongue  force  would,  no  doubt,  be 
done  by  them.  They  would  screw  their  fiicea  amidst  shouts  of 
laughter  into  the  neareat  approach  they  could  manage  into  what  was 
ri^t,  but  as  to  correcting  yesterday's  error,  once  irretrievably  made, 
even  if  they  did  so  themselves  it  would  be  too  late.  Every  word 
which  the  Aryans  began  with  a  teuues  would  be  henceforth  and  for 
ever  pronounced  by  the  tribe  with  a  medial,  and  it  being  neceaaory 
to  discriminate  the  Aryan's  own  medials  from  the  tribe  medial  too 
hastily  adopted,  the  natmul  way  would  be  to  give  a  little  variety  to 
the  throat  force,  so  that  the  Aryan  medial  became  an  aspirate.  Ba, 
ga,  da,  became  fit,  cha,  tha. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  Grimm's  law  to  have  arisen  except  at  once,  in 
a  day,  at  &  stroke.  If  a  nation  saying  pater,  pulex,  pullus,  pecus, 
duo,  dens,  frater,  and  fui,  came  among  another  nation  speaking  their 
own  language,  and  the  aborigines,  repudiating  their  own  words,  should 
intend  to  tf^e  the  new  words,  and  by  some  chance  said  father  instead 
of  pater,  this  seems  to  me  no  reason  why,  as  they  gradually  went  on 
to  learn  all  the  new  words,  they  should  also,  in  strict  accordance  with 
a  law  of  error,  say  flea,  fowl,  fee,  two,  tooth,  brother,  and  be.  If,  how- 
ever, the  aborigines,  wishing  not  so  much  to  say  at  first  certain  words, 
as  to  use  their  organs  of  speech  aright  in  pronouncing  certain  sorts  of 
words,  should  at  starting  make  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  their  organs, 
this,  and  this  alone,  seems  to  me  an  origin  &om  which  Grimm's  law 
would  arise. 

To  sum  up.  I  assume  it  as  now  recognised,  that  Europe  cont^ned 
a  considerable  population,  spread  over  considerable  areas,  in  the  days 
of  woolly  elephants  and  rhinocerosea.  These  men  had  musical  instru- 
ments, needles,  fish-hooks,  and  many  weapons.  They  could  diaw  on 
ivory.  I  have  argued,  that,  in  order  to  exist,  these  people  must,  of 
course,  have  had  some  means  of  expressing  their  wants  and  emotions. 
But  articulate  language  is  by  no  means  requisite  for  this ;  however 
indispensable  it  may  be  towards  expressing  ideas  and  the  ratio  of 
ideas,  articulation,  I  say,  is  an  instrument  of  the  intellect,  but  not 
of  the  heart.  My  second  ai^ument  is  that  these  people  must  have 
learnt  language  not  by  slow  degrees,  but  in  a  day,  at  once,  at  a  single 
step.  Else  I  say  the  phenomena  of  Grimm's  law  could  not  have 
arisen,  and  I  have  endeavoured  veiy  briefly  and  imperfectly  to  indi- 
cate how  a  few  speaking  men  coming  among  these  primitive  people 
might  have  set  about  the  task  of  getting  speech  into  them.  Let  some 
better  theory  than  my  own  be  propoimded.  At  present  there  seems 
none  other  which  professes  to  account  for  Grimm's  law. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Heath  for  bis 
very  learned  and  humorous  paper,  i    (X^qIc 
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Mr.  Pike  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain.  It  presented  two  aapects,  one  literary,  the  other  Bcieotiflc 
In  its  literary  aspect  be  was  charmed  with  the  paper  ;  in  the  other, 
ho  was  sorry  that  it  had  been  read.  Regarded  aa  a  literary  production 
every  sentence  was  clear  and  delighted,  and  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that  Hr.  Heathhadoonfinedhimself  to  writing  a  romance  on  the  "mur- 
murings  of  the  mutes,"  for  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  it  would  not  bear 
examination.  It  was  expected  ^m  a  scientific  hypothesis  that  it  should 
explain  something,  but  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Heath  wished 
them  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  mute  races  of  mankind,  because 
there  was  said  to  be  a  law  called  Grimm's  law,  with  which  such  an. 
hypothesis  would  agree.  But  all  the  phenomena  of  variations  of  Ian- 
guage  mi^^t  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  different  races 
of  men  taught  their  languages  to  other  men  who  had  a  language  of 
their  own.  Aa  an  illustration  of  the  changes  which  a  language  may 
undergo  when  spoken  by  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Pike  repeated  an  Englidt 
sentence  aa  pronounced  by  a  bookseller  from  whom  he  recently  made  a 
purchase,  in  which  nearly  every  consonant  had  a  different  sound  from 
its  English  prommciation.  This  man,  he  said,  might  possibly  have 
been  one  of  Mr.  Heath's  mutes,  but  he  belioved  him  to  be  a  German  ; 
and  when  it  is  found  that  foreigners  at  the  present  day  with  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  make  auch  alterations  in  the  pronunciation  of 
English  words,  he  could  not  see  why  other  speaking  men  at  more  early 
periods  should  not  have  made  similar  alterations  in  what  Mr.  HeatJL 
called  the  Aryan  language.  It  wo\ild  be  very  difBcult,  consistently 
with  his  theory,  to  explain  how  the  Basque  language  came  to  be  spoken 
in  the  Basque  country.  Then,  with  re^j^  to  the  progressive  steps  by 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Heath's  hypothesis,  reasoning  power  was  ac- 
qui)*ed  by  man  after  vast  periods  of  time,  there  was  a  contradiction 
because,  though  it  was  said  to  require  an  immensity  of  time  to  develope 
the  reasoning  power  of  man,  Mr.  Heath  would  have  them  believe  that 
mutes  would  be  able  to  speak  in  a  day.  How  could  the  Aryans  have 
taught  the  mutes  such  words  as  "mind,"  "one  hundred,"  or  any  words 
expressing  abstract  ideas.  Modern  travellers  find  great  difficulty  in 
teaching  savages  thbgs  much  less  difBcult  than  thoee.  It  was  hard  to 
behave  in  the  six  Aryans  who  were  supposed  to  have  taught  their  lan- 
guage to  two  hundred  mutes.  It  was  a  charming  picture,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  reject  it  aa  altogether  improbable.  It  was  as  unlikely  as 
that  a  ship's  crew  landing  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  should  attempt  to 
teach  gorillas  to  speak  English.  Neither  was  there  any  tradition  to 
support  such  a  notion  of  the  teaching  of  lajiguage.  In  the  only  tradi- 
tions on  the  subject  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  language 
was  attributed  to  some  kind  of  Ood ;  an  instance  of  which  occurred  in 
Horace,  which  passage  he  recited.  There  was  no  story  extant  about 
six  Aryans  having  imparted  language  to  mutes,  but  all  traditions  of 
the  kind  referred  to  some  one  God.  He  considered  the  paper  to  be  of 
no  value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  said  nothing  about  the  origin 
of  language,  and  referred  principally  to  Grimm's  law.  Rut  there  were 
other  things  to  be  considered  of  more  importance  than  Grimm's  laws. 
He  would  not  say  that  ho  was  inclined  to  think  the  paper  a  hoax,  hat 
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that  it  was  intended  to  satiriBe  certain  philologists  who  are  not  yet 
auiGciently  advanced  to  give  up  language  aa  a  test  of  race.  The 
fiict  that  Mr.  Heath  had  read  such  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  showed  that  there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  pre- 
judice, and  in  such  reaction  there  was  great  danger  of  its  being  carried 
too  tkr ;  for  unorthodox  rashness  was  as  dangerous  to  the  progress  of 
truth  as  orthodox  conventional  timiditj'.  Therefore,  he  raided  hia 
voice  against  Mr.  Heath's  hypothesis  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
that  Society  was  not  ready  to  receive  any  theory  merely  because  it 
was  unorthodox. 

Mr.  Mao  Geuook  Allan  agreed  with  Ur.  Heath  in  thinking  that  the 
first  men  must  have  been  mutes,  and  must  have  learned  speech,  as 
everything  else,  by  slow  degrees. 

Major  Owen  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  discuauon,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cabtkr  Blake,  and  carried. 

The  del)ate  was  then  adjourned  to  the  I5th  of  Januaiy. 


Jancary  IfiTR,  1867. 
T.  Bshhtshx,  Esq.  T.P.,  in  the  Cnita. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  who  had  been  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society  were  read  :^Henry  Leighton,  Esq.,  53,  Upper  Sey- 
mour Street,  W.  j  Henry  Coates,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  Chelsea. 
IioexU  Setrettuy. — J,  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Erzroom. 
The  presents  to  the  Library  and   Museum  wero  announced  ns 
under : — 

From  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.AS.L.— Documents  re- 
lating to  Puritanism  in  New  England. 
From  on  anonymous  Donor : — 
The  Natural  History  of  Man. 
Man  a  Machine.     By  La  Mettbib. 

Histoire  naturelle  de  I'homme  ct  de  la  femme.     By  Debat. 
Reflections  on  Polygamy.     Philaleuthkrus. 
From  the  Author. — Uber  art  und  race  des  Zahmen   Europaschcn 

rindcB.     By  Prof.  RiiTiMBVEit. 
From  Mr.  J.  Ayres. — Map  of  Afrios- 

The  Director  stated  that  a  letter  bad  Ijeen  received  from  their 
recently  elected  President,  Capt.  Burton,  now  in  Brazil,  and  they 
would  he  glad  to  know  he  was  working  for  the  Society  in  that  coun- 
try. Dr.  Hunt  also  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Meyer  Harris,  from  Liberia,  where  he  had  procured  a  large 
collection  of  skulls  for  their  museum,  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
bring  in  the  course  of  tlie  summer.  A  letter  had  also  been  received 
from  Mr.  Walker,  dated  Neveraber  Hth,  from  the  Gaboon,  where  be 
had  collected  a  large  number  of  specimena  for  the  museum,  which 
were  expected  in  March  next,  and  wo\dd  then  be  exhibited. 


Le^er*  fraai  Capt.  Barton,  Mr.  narrU,  ttc. 


"  Saatoa,  S.  Panlo,  Brazil,  Dec  3,  ISfiS. 
"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  eacloee  extract  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
Timet,  publiabed  at  Rto  de  Janeiro ;  and  I  should  be  much  indebted 
to  any  memben  of  the  Society  who  could  assifit  in  forwarding  my 

"  The  preliminary  studies  of  Brazilian  anthropology  have  been  too 
severe  to  allow  me  leisure  for  travelling.  Having  now,  however, 
mastered  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject,  I  hope  without  delay  to 
visit  the  wild  Cajoraa  in  the  valley  of  the  Tieti,  and  at  no  distant 
period  the  Amoria  or  Botocudoa,  near  Bahia, 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Richard  F.  Burton, 

"The  Secretary,  A.S.L." 

"  Uonrovia,  Liberia,  Dec.  10, 1S66. 

"  Mt  drar  Doctor, — I  have  been  some  time  in  the  Bush,  but  hope 
to  be  home  by  the  Febraaiy  mail.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  Society 
since  I  have  been  away.  I  have  seven  or  eight  different  skulls,  and 
am  Id  hopes  of  getting  a  complete  skeleton  for  the  museum.  I  have 
been  in  a  splendid  country  for  collecting  specimens ;  they  have  been 
having  a  great  go  in  at  chopping  one  another  up.  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  skull  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals  that  live  iu  the  interior  near  here, 
but  have  not  been  successful ;  they  are  too  careful  of  their  precious 
craniiuns.  I  have  lieard  lately  of  a  monkey,  which  1  am  led  to  believe 
is  the  gorilla,  or  something  like  him.  They  go  in  tribes  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  walk  on  their  hind  legs,  occosiouallyuBe  a  stick,  and  are  not  afraid 
of  a  man  ;  tbey  are  to  bo  found  on  the  Cape  Mount,  a  hill  of  some 
height.  I  intend  having  a  crock  at  one  if  I  can  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. There  is  idso  something  else  on  tlio  top  of  the  mount,  that 
may  perhaps  prove  mor^  interesting  to  the  Society  and  youreelf ;  that 
is,  some  graves  that  are  said  to  be  fifteen  feet  long.  1  cannot  imagine 
what  they  contain.  They  are  very  old,  as  the  oldest  man  in  the 
country,  who  is  quite  a  century  old,  remembers  tbem,  when  a  boy, 
being  spoken  of  as  the  old  people's  graves.  I  intend  to  dig  ono  up 
on  my  return  that  way ;  and  if  I  find  a  mare's  nest,  you  shall  have 
it  aa  a  set-off  against  Du  Chailln's  3  ft.  6  in.  men,  which  Mr.  Crawtiird 
could  not  digest.  I  trust  the  Society  is  as  prosperous  as  it  deserves 
to  bo ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  1  think  the  anthropoe  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  in  Africa. 

"  1  am,  yours  very  truly, 

"John  M.  Harris. 

"  Dr.  James  Hunt." 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  R.  R  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  Loo. 
Sec.  A.S.L,  for  Galxwii. 

"  GlaSB,  GabooB,  West  Afnca.  Nov.  17,  1806. 

"  My  peak  Sib, — I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  1  fear  a  second,  and  iar 

more  serious,  loss  has  occurred  ;  one,  in  fact,  quite  irreparable,    Fiuding 
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ft  vessel  at  Camma  upon  my  arriTid  there  in  August  &om  the  interior, 
I  immediatelj  shipped  the  majority  of  my  best  and  rarest  specimeiia, 
collected  m  the  interior,  hy  her ;  she  had  to  call  at  Benin,  and  was 
there  wrecked,  and  I  fear  that  my  case  must  have  been  lost  Luckily 
I  retained  a  few,  and  also  the  articles  procured  for  the  Society'^ 
museum,  which  will  be  despatched  by  the  Minerva,  and  reach  home 
about  March  next.  I  am  obtaining  the  aid  of  every  one  whom  I  can 
press  into  the  service  to  collect  skulla,  etc.  Hitherto  I  have  had  but 
little  success  ;  but  I  hope  that  neit  year  may  produce  a  better  hex- 
vest  than  this  has  done. 

"  I  have  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  prepare  a  paper  for  you,  but 
may  hope  to  send  one  to  accompany  the  articles  for  the  museum. 

"  I  have  addressed  a  complamt  to  the  French  admiral  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  carriers  who  plundered  and  deserted  me  last 
February.  He  has  left  here  to-day,  but  has  given  instructions  to  the 
commandant  to  act  in  the  matter;  and,  as  the  people  are  French 
subjects,  and  a  steamer  con  reach  their  village,  I  hope  in  my  next  to 
be  able  to  give  you  the  news  that  they  have  been  punished,  and 
perhaps  made  to  hand  over  some  ivory  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of 
my  gooda  The  ruin  of  my  expedition  is  now  past  recall,  but  I  shall 
tiy  again, 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  R.  B.  N.  Walker. 

"  James  Hunt,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  4,  St.  Martin's  Phice,  London." 

The  GHAiRifAN  observed,  in  reference  to  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Society  might  be  assured  that  what  Captain  Burton 
said  he  would  do,  would  be  done.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  science  of  anthropol(^y  was  spreading  rapidly  over  the  world, 
though  it  was  but  of  yesterday. 

The  Director  announced  that  the  Council  had  determined  to  put 
in  force  a  resolution  passed  some  time  sintse,  to  appoint  Lecturen 
in  various  departments  of  science,  and  to  advertise  that  they  were 
ready  to  receive  propositions  for  lectures.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
they  should  soon  have  popular  lectures  delivered  before  the  Society. 
The  Council  had  also  thought  it  desirable  that,  as  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  the  reading  of  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath's  paper  on  "  Mate 
Societies  of  Man",  which  was  to  be  discussed  that  evening,  that  he 
should  be  requested  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  features 
of  his  paper. 

The  Rev.  Dcnbar  I.  Heath  then  gave  a  retitmi  of  his  paper,  read 
at  the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  I8Ui  iilt.,  and  contended  tJiat  his 
theory  was  the  only  one  by  which  Grimm's  law  could  be  explained. 

Mr.  McGrioor  Allak  said  :  I  am  desirous  of  supporting  the  main 
hypothesis  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heath's  paper,  as  I  understand  it — that 
the  first  men  must  have  been  mutes ;  that  the  use  of  language  (\ike 
all  other  human  arts  and  inventions)  was  gradually  acquired  by  man 
himself,  without  any  external  supernatural  aid.  This,  I  conceive, 
follows  It^cally  and  inevitably  frota  the  Darwinian  theory  as  applied 
to  the  origin  of  man.    If  we  derive  man  irom  an  animal,  and  suppose 
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his  priinitiT«  condition  borbarons,  I  think  it  Belf-«vident  tliat  he  had 
&t  firat  no  language,  and  could,  indeed,  have  had  no  uae  for  language, 
until  the  "  struggle  for  existence"  had  ruaed  him  above  the  meaner 
creatnree,  given  him  sufficient  time  to  observe  and  think,  to  collect 
ideas  more  complex  than  those  which  man;  animals  ore  capable  of 
forming  and  conveying  to  one  another.  This  grand,  most  interesting, 
most  important  question  as  to  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  is 
assuredly  not  to  be  settled  by  an  off-hand  sentence  like  this :  "  If 
placed  in  the  beginning  in  the  savage  state,  could  man  ever  have 
escaped  from  itt"  1  should  like  an  answer  to  this  question.  If 
placed  originally  in  the  civilised  state,  how  and  why  has  man  bo  ob> 
vioosly  I'etn^raded  from  it,  that  we  can  see  in  the  present  condition 
(^  humanity  every  phase  of  the  long  scale  from  barbarism  up  to  high 
civilisation  )  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  base  an  argument  on  tntdi- 
tion  carrying  us  back  to  a  time  of  "  idyllic  innocence  and  intellectual 
supreinacy."  What  are  traditions  of  three  or  four  thousand  years, 
compared  with  the  actual  period  of  man's  duration  upon  earth  1 — not 
even  aa  yesterday  in  the  life  of  an  aged  man  I  We  have  no  records 
of  the  beginning  of  civilisation,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that 
man  must  have  advanced  tolerably  far  in  civilisation  before  any  such 
records  could  commence.  No  man  can  record  from  personal  expe- 
rience the  history  of  his  own  infancy ;  and,  in  this  respect,  all  man- 
kind resemble  tiie  individual  When  we  reflect  on  the  progress  of 
nations  from  a  condition  of  barbarism,  and  observe  the  gremd  strides 
man  has  made  and  is  making  in  every  department  of  acienoe,  art, 
mechanics,  simply  by  the  use  of  his  own  ioculties,  why  should  we  find 
it  impoeuble  to  conceive  that  man  (who  may  be  still  unconscious  of 
his  latent  abilities)  was  able  to  raise  himself  &om  the  condition  of  a 
savage  without  external  aid)  The  doctrine  of  special  creative  fiats  to 
account  for  the  enormous  variety  of  species,  is  rapidly  giving  way 
before  that  of  development,  of  transmutation  of  species,  of  continuity, 
ably  displayed  by  the  President  of  the  British  Association,  who,  in  his 
address  ot  Nottingham,  observed :  "The  more  the  gaps  between  species 
are  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  intermediate  varieties,  the  stronger 
becomes  the  argument  for  transmutation,  and  the  weaker  that  of  sue- 
ceaaive  creations ;  because  the  former  view  thus  becomes  moro  and 
more  consistent  with  experience,  the  latter  moro  discordant  from  it." 
The  weight  of  scientific  testimony  seems  now  tending  towards  the 
opinion  that  man  baa  not  originated  b^  a  method  apart  and  distinct 
&oni  that  of  other  animals,  but  that  he  owes  his  origin  to  secondary 
causea,  and  is  as  much  the  outcome  of  the  orderly  working  of  natural 
law  aa  the  meanest  weed,  zoophyte,  or  insect.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  perplexed  at  the  origin  of  speech,  or  have  recourse  to  a  special 
intervention  of  supematural  agent^  to  account  for  that  phenomenon} 
Mr.  Allan  then  proceeded  to  quote  Lawrence,  Hobbea,  and  Gibbon,  in 
support  of  his  argument.  Language,  in  its  moat  comprehensive 
sense,  the  communication  of  ideas,  ia  by  no  means  confined  to  man. 
As  the  animals  preceded  man,  there  was  language  on  the  earth  for  an 
immense  number  of  ages  before  man  existed.  The  greater  number  of 
■oimala  have  a  silent  language,  by  which,  in  addition  to  their  vocal 
VOL.  »-  r.;,-  .J.;'-^"'Ot^lC 
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(vgiins,  they  can  communicate  with,  and  apparently  thonni|;^y  on- 
deratand  others  of  their  respective  species,  b^dea  maldng  their  want^ 
vi^es,  and  emotions  known  to  man.  As  men  who  live  much  with 
animals,  and  study  their  habita,  soon  learn  to  read  the  Utnguage  cS 
their  various  cries  denoting  pleasure,  ptun,  surprise,  grief,  auger,  etc, 
it  may  be  said  that  we  see  among  die  lower  animals  an  approach 
ttiwai^  articulate  languaga  The  fact  that  some  animals  cod  be 
taught  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences  by  rote,  only  proves  the 
possession  of  the  physical  capacity  of  speech.  Let  ua  admit  that  the 
faculty  of  rational  articulate  language  is  the  characteristic  of  man 
aIon&  But  human  speech  is  broken  up  into  some  thousands  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  vast  m^ority  of  human  beings  are  confined  to  the  dm 
of  one — that  which  each  individual  learned  unconteioady  in  childhood. 
To  such  a  person  all  written  or  spoken  words  of  all  other  languages, 
except  his  native  tongue,  convey  no  ideas  whatever.  If  he  desired  to 
hold  communion  with  a  foreigner,  he  must  do  so  through  an  int^' 
preter,  or  by  picture-writing  (which  probably  preceded  all  written 
characters)  or  have  recourse  to  that  language  common  to  man  and 
animals,  the  language  of  the  eye,  of  gestures,  and  inarticulate  cries. 
When  we  remember  the  "six  plans  of  louguags,"  amongst  which  no 
sort  of  community  con  be  shown — the  many  and  great  distinctions 
between  the  full  and  copious  language  of  highly -civilised  nations,  and 
the  jargon  of  low  cannibal  savages ;  also  that  some  human  beings  are 
bom  dumb,  that  others  stammer,  and  have  various  natural  and  arti- 
ficial imperfections  in  speaking,  so  that  artieulaU  speech  is  nol  a 
characteristic  of  all  men  ;  wo  possess  indirect  evidence  that  man  has 
acquired  the  use  of  speech  gradually,  and  that  man  probably  descended 
or  ascended  from  what  is  called  a  dumb  animal — that  is,  an  animal  not 
having  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech.  I  confess  that  I  am  astonished 
at  the  attempt  to  beg  the  question  of  the  method  of  man's  origin  by 
representing  his  primitive  mute,  barbarous,  ape-like  condition,  or  even 
his  transmutation  from  an  ape,  as  being  in  the  slightest  d^ree  de- 
grading to  man.  What  is  man  that  he  arrogates  the  right  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  his  fellow  animals,  and  assuming  as  a  self-evident 
proposition  an  origin  utterly  distinct  and  apart  &om  theiivl  Man's 
lowly  origin  is  not  only  quite  consistent  with  his  present  acquired 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  actually  favours  by 
analogy  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  glorious  destiny  awaiting  him, 
"Unman  beings,"  observes  Dr.  Carpenter,  "existed  long  before  the 
religious  sentiment  could  be  developed — when  man  had  no  sense  of 
duty,  no  shrine  for  worship,  no  knowledge  of  Ood,  no  thoughts  of 
heaven  or  hell." 

Dr.  CiiARNucK  stud  the  paper  was  comprehenmve,  embracing,  as  it 
did,  philology,  physiology,  anatomy,  theology,  humour,  and  romance. 
Mr.  Heath  had  omitted,  in  his  ritumi,  to  notice  one  of  tlte  moat 
remarkable  points  of  the  paper,  vis.  the  stery  of  the  six  Aryans  who 
were  supposed  te  have  teught  language  to  two  hundred  mnte& 
Where  the  Aryans  came  fh>m  was  not  known.  They  woe  found  at 
the  kitchen -middens  in  Denmark,  where  there  were  two  hundred 
middeners,  who  lived  upon  oysters,  and  were  mutes.     We  were  led 
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to  sa|^[>oae  that  the  aiz  Aryans  there  aet  up  a  school  to  teach  language 
to  these  mutes,  and  that  when  the  Aryans  said  a,  b,  e,  the  middenera 
caUed  x,  y,  t;  upon  which  the  Aryans  said  it  was  good,  Euid  it  was 
good.  He  thought  it  much  more  reaaonable,  nhen  the  middeneiH 
made  an  error,  that  their  masters  should  have  endeavoured  to  correct 
them,  than  that  they  should  have  perpetuated  such  error.  But  why 
should  not  the  middeners  haye  had  ideas  and  perceptions  before  the 
advent  of  the  middeners ;  and  if  so,  why  should  they  not  have  taught 
themselves  1  He  thought  the  theory  was  wrong ;  for  it  was  more 
probable  that  the  Aryana  and  their  language  would  have  become 
merged  with  the  nuddenera  and  their  language ;  and  if  ao,  there  never 
could  have  been  an  Aryan  heresy  at  aU, 

Mr.  Chableswobth  observed  that  it  was  a  question  which  involred 
an  extreme  amount  of  speculation  ;  and  that  he  must  be  a  bold  maa 
who  attempted  to  grapple  with  it.  .  Nevertheless,  there  were  one  or 
two  points  in  the  paper  on  which  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
author  of  the  paper  had  omitted  to  oonsider  the  condition  of  language 
in  its  present  state  among  people  of  t^  lowest  type ;  among  the 
Andaman  islanders,  for  example,  and  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon.  If 
anything  were  known  of  language  there,  how  far  did  it  elucidate  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Heath  1  Was  if  in  its  original  state,  or  was  it  de- 
generated %  With  respect  to  the  emotional  eonnds  of  the  lower  ani- 
mala,  the  author  of  the  paper  might  have  gone  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. An  opposite  theory  hod  formerly  been  propounded,  according 
to  which  all  creatures  were  originally  (^fted  with  speech.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  for  instance,  conceived  that  tiie  larger  apes  had  once  that  gift, 
and  he  inferred  that  the  reason  why  they  do  not  speak  now  was  that 
it  was  an  ouran-outan  and  not  a  serpent  that  tempted  Gve,  and  that 
the  gift  of  speech  was,  therefore,  t^eo  from  apes  as  a  punishment. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  &ot  that  the  lower  animala  which  approxi- 
mate most  to  man  in  form  recede  farthest  from  him  aa  to  the  power 
of  speech.  Canaries  apeak  more  perfectly  than  any  other  creatures, 
parrots  and  other  birds  are  also  well-known  to  articulate,  but  the  an- 
thropoid apes  make  noises  utterly  unlike  human  speech.  He  suggested 
that  an  effectual  way  of  determining  the  question  whether  man  was 
naturally  mute  would  be  for  the  Anthropological  Society  to  bring  up 
a  colony  of  infants  before  they  could  articulate ;  that  no  words  should 
be  spoken  within  their  hearing,  and  then  it  might  be  seen  whether  the 
development  of  speech  was  natural  or  supernatural. 

Mr.  C.  Caster  Bl&ke  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  anatomical 
difference  between  man  and  ape  that  could  affect  the  power  of  speech ; 
and,  therefore,  that  question  must  be  put  aside.  With  respect  to  the 
tlieory  of  Adejn  Clarke  which  had  been  disinterred  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,  in  which  Satan  was  metamorphosed  into  an  anthropoid  ape  and 
pat  into  Paradise,  the  &Gts  of  natural  history  were  directly  against 
it.  Anthropoid  apes  do  not  exist  in  Arabia  nor  in  Persia,  but  exist 
natorally  only  in  tropical  regions.  There  was  no  geological  evidence 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  there  were  ever  any  apes  ap- 
|ai)aching  man  more  nearly  than  the  fossil  gibbons  of  tiie  Miocene 
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strata  vhich  existed  in  Europe,  Asia  Mioor,  and  two  atnall  species  in 
the  south  of  France, 

Dr.  Bell  thought  Mr.  Heath's  theory  was  not  quite  new,  and  he 
referred  to  Howell's  Cambrian  Mythology  as  indicating  the  existence 
of  mutes  in  Wales.  It  waa  therein  stated  that  the  Welsh  were  much 
troubled  with  ouran-outana,  and  that  the  English  with  their  guna 
caused  much  slaughter  among  them,  and  the  Welsh  for  their  protec- 
tion determined  to  wear  a  leek  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ouiana. 
With  respect  to  the  notion  of  bringing  up  infants  without  allowing 
them  to  hear  the  human  voice,  that  was  not  a  new  experiment  It 
had  been  tried  in  Egypt  bj  Psammitiohus,  who  had  two  infants  fed  by 
goats  and  not  allowed  to  hear  human  speech.  The  first  articulate 
sound  they  uttered  signified  bread  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  inferred  that  that  was  the  original  language  of  man. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lbwis  suggested  that  the  Society  should  estabUsh  a  colony 
c^  ouran-outans,  and  t^t  Mr.  Heath  should  t«ach  them  to  speak.  He 
thought  his  theoiy  waa  not  in  accordance  with  known  variationa  in 
pronunciations  among  different  people.  The  peculiar  pronua<^ti(m 
of  English  by  the  Yankees,  for  example,  could  be  accounted  for  by 
other  means  than  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  originally  mutes ; 
and  he  thought  that  other  changes  of  language  might  be  similarly 
accounted  for.  Mr.  Heath  had  also  said  that  Adam,  not  having  suffi- 
cient of  his  own  species  to  talk  to,  must  have  been  at  least  three  years 
before  he  could  have  arrived  at  the  third  person  plural ;  but  he  bad 
forgotten  that  Adam  could  apeak  to  the  animak  in  the  second  pereon, 
and  of  them  to  Eve  in  the  third  pliisal.  The  statements  made  in  the 
book  <rf  Genesis  were  therefore  not  inconsistent  upon  this  point. 

The  Cbairhan  observed  that  there  was  this  objection  to  the  opinion 
of  Adam  Clarke  respecting  the  tempter  of  Eve  being  an  ouran-outao, 
->-that  the  serpent  was  said  to  have  crawled  on  its  belly,  whereas  apes 
go  along  upon  their  arms  and  legs.  As  to  the  story  about  Psammi- 
tichus  bringing  up  infants,  he  believed  that  the  words  children  would 
utter  under  such  circumstances  would  be  imitations  of  those  made  hj 
the  goats  that  fed  them.  If  such  an  experiment  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gharlesworth  were  tried  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  mute  womea  to 
suckle  the  infants,  to  render  it  at  all  satisfactory.  The  chairman  sajd 
ironically  that  he  should  be  happy  to  subscribe  to  a  mutual  bastard 
society,  in  the  hope  that  the  children  of  the  Anthropological  Socie^ 
might  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new  race.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Mr.  Heath  should  bring  up  a  colony  of  ourans,  he  should 
say,  first  catch  them. 

Dr.  Mann,  of  Natal,  mentioned  a  circumstance  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject under  diecuswon.  He  said  he  had  occasion  to  see  a  clever  girl  of 
the  Zulu  Cafire  race  who  refused  to  learn  to  speak  English  because  she 
said  it  would  tiun  her  tongue  crooked.  Having  been  among  the 
Caffres  for  a  considerable  time,  he  took  much  interest  in  watching  their 
various  eipressions.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  rude  languages  of 
man  arc  connected  witJi  their  wants,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  time 
those  languages  rise  higher  and  higher.  He  had  much  doubt  about 
the  theory  tliat  human  babies  sre  mutes.     He  thought  they  had  « 
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language  of  their  owd,  and  that  much  might  be  learned  respecting  the 
origin  of  language  b;  ubeerving  infants  in  their  early  state.  The  pro- 
greea  of  latiguage  he  considered  waa  naturally  upwards  instead  of 
having  a  downward  tendency. 

Dr.  DoKovAH  said  that  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  aubject  appeared 
to  have  been  taken.  The  question  was,  hea  man  the  faculty  of  speech 
(»■  has  he  not  1  The  author  of  the  paper  had  committed  a  grand 
physiological  error.  He  said  the  organs  of  speech  are  the  palate, 
including  the  teeth,  and  the  moveable  parte  of  the  throat.  He  (Dr. 
Donovan)  denied  tJiat  these  are  the  organs  of  speech,  or  that  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  power  of  speech.  They 
have  the  same  relation  to  speech  that  the  trumpet  has  to  the  tun« 
that  it  plays.  The  power  of  speech  depends  on  the  faculty  of  speech 
which  is  a  natural  power,  without  which  all  other  powers  would  be 
given  to  man  in  vain.  Infants  if  they  never  heard  any  words  uttered 
would  find  a  language  of  their  own,  and  the  experiment  waa  made 
daily  before  our  eyes.  There  are  communities  of  people  who  were 
bom  deaf  and  speechless ;  but  they  generate  a  kind  of  speech  to  com- 
municate with  one  another.  The  &oulty  of  speech  is  so  irrepressible, 
that  it  stands  forth  and  asserts  its  power.  This  faculty  is  dearly  and 
distinctly  traced  to  the  brain,  and  without  it  no  art  could  communi- 
oate  speech  t«  man  any  more  than  to  a  dog.  If  Mr.  Heath  would 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  mind,  and  study  the  mind  and  brain  of  man, 
he  would  not  have  misspent  bo  much  time  in  writing  on  a  subject 
which  might  be  mode  as  plain  as  the  day.  Man  is  a  speaking  animal. 
All  men  have  language,  and  it  was  as  irrational  to  ask  whether  a 
man  has  the  natural  power  of  speaking  as  it  was  to  ask  if  he  had  the 
natural  power  of  seeing.  Dr.  Donovan  also  made  some  remarks  about 
phrenology  having  been  neglected  and  despised  by  the  Anthropological 
Society. 

Dr.  Hunt  scud  the  discussion  of  the  subject  brought  before  the 
Society  the  most  difficult  qn^tion  of  the  origin  of  language,  on  which 
science  threw  little  light.  In  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Donovan  he  confined 
his  views  of  language  to  the  power  of  speech.  That  was  distinct  from 
the  subject  of  the  paper,  which  related  to  the  causes  of  the  different 
languages  in  Europe.  The  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
chaa^^  of  language  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  general 
faculty  of  language.  That  there  is  a  peculiar  faculty  of  language 
situated  in  the  brain  was  perhaps  a  fact,  for  tumours  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  sometimes  took  away  the  power  of  utterance,  and 
showed  that  there  were  certain  organs  in  the  brain,  the  injuty  of  whioh 
affeot«d  speech ;  but  that  did  not  affect  the  general  question.  The 
question  before  them  was,  how  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  differences 
of  language  according  to  Griumi's  law.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Heath  was 
an  attempt  to  explain  it.  He  (Dr.  Hunt)  hod  no  opinion  to  offer  on 
the  subject,  for  it  waa  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  could  be  brought 
before  them.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  discussion  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  paper.  Professor  Max  Miiller  thought  the  explanation 
it  afforded  of  Grimm's  law  was  very  ingenious,  and  he  had  nothing 
himself  to  offer  in  explanation  of  it.;  nor  had  any  other  gentleman 
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offered  one.  Mr.  Heath  brought  before  the  Society  his  theory  which 
he  Bfud  explained  Uie  &cta,  and  the  meeting  oi^t  to  feel  mu(^ 
obliged  to  him.  He  (Dr.  Hunt)  protested  against  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Donovan  that  he  belonged  to  the  despised  class  of  phreoologista.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  phrenology  was  a  subject  which  ou^t  to  be 
thoroughly  InveBtigated,  and  Dr.  Donovan  was  not  right  in  saying  it 
was  denpised  by  the  Anthropological  Society.  If  the  advocates  d 
phrenology  founded  those  arguments  on  &etB  they  were  deserving  of 
all  respect ;  but  if  they  brought  forward  asaumptjons  as  &cts  they 
mi^t  be  laughed  at,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  tbereforo  phrenoloe; 


Dr.  Donovan  rose  to  explain.  He  said  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  phrenolt^y, 
and  that  when  be  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  eleotionasa  Fellow 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  he  was  black-balled. 

The  Chairkan  objected  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject.  He 
said  there  ntight  have  been  personal  or  various  other  reasons  which 
influenced  Fellows  to  vote  against  Dr.  Donovan,  and  not  because  they 
despised  phrenology.  He  himself  had  great  respect  for  phrenology. 
He  did  not  despise  it  any  more  than  he  despised  religion. 

The  Bev.  Dunbab  Heath  then  replied  briefly  to  the  remaiks  of  the 
various  speakers.  With  respect  to  Dr.  Chamook,  that  gentleman  did 
not  deny  that  there  was  an  enormous  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  had  a  language  in  whioh  the  oommonest  words  of  life  were 
identical,  but  the  whole  of  whose  consonants  have  been  changed. 
That  would  explain  how  a  superior  race  with  the  practJco  of  speech 
might  impart  it  to  those  who  bad  not  that  practice.  With  regiu^  to 
the  remark  that  the  teachers  would  have  put  them  right  when  they 
pronousoed  incorrectly,  he  observed  that  a  civilised  being  who  wants 
to  make  use  of  a  rude  people  would  not  be  very  careful  whether  bis 
jvonunciation  was  correctly  acquired  by  the  crowd,  and  he  could  not 
put  them  right.  The  word  "pisces,"  for  instance,  might  be  pro- 
nounced "Gscea,"  and  all  other  words  beginning  with  "p"  might  ba 
pronounced  "f."  He  was  disappointed  with  Mr.  Blake's  speech.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was,  are  tbe  higher  lobes  of  the  bnun  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  sensory  nerves  1  He  admitted  the  ex- 
istence in  the  brain  of  the  germ  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  Dr.  Bell 
had  supposed  that  the  Aryans  might  have  oome  from  the  west  and 
not  from  the  east,  but  that  was  a  point  altogether  indifferent ;  he  did 
not  know  where  they  eame  from.  Certain  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
of  individuals  which  had  been  mentioned  did  not  afiect  tbe  general 
question.  They  were  little  changes  of  no  oonsequenoe,  but  the  changes 
to  be  accounted  for  by  Orimm's  law  were  changes  in  the  roots  of  words 
themselves.  As  to  the  Zulus  and  tbe  question  whether  language  pro- 
gresses upwsrds  or  is  deteriorated,  neither  view  would  miUtate  agamst 
his  notions  regarding  the  kitchen-middeners.  Then  it  was  asked  why, 
if  the  middenera  had  the  faculty  of  speech,  they  did  not  speak  t  It 
mi^t  as  well  be  asked  why,  if  a  man  has  the  faculty  of  understanding 
musical  vibration  and  tbe  meaning  of  electrical  currenta,  he  did  not 
know  about  them  1800  years  ago.  Musical  vibratitm.vaa  a  hishlr 
r,    ..I  ■A-'OOoTt 
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latmnaliBed  idea,  and  the  mind  might  gradually  advanoe  to  other  and 
hjglier  t&tionaliaationa. 

Thanka  were  then  given  to  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  for  his  paper, 
and  the  meeting  ai^oumed. 


Februabt  5th,  1867. 
Db.  Cbumocx,  T.P.A.B.I..,  in  thk  Chub. 
Thb  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Fellows  were  elected  :^-CharIeB  Donald  Maclean,  Esq., 
Mua.  Doo.,  B.A.,  Madras  Civil  Service ;  John  Leigh  Wilson,  Esq.,  C.K., 
Piddington  House,  Warrington,  and  Madiss ;  Robert  Reid  Eirkwood, 
Esq.,  Gaboon,  West  Africa,  and  Glasgow ;  George  Haroourt,  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.RC.S.,  Chertaey,  Surrey;  Luke  Burke,  Esq.,  5,  Albert  Terrace, 
Church  Road,  Acton;  David  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Taunton, 
Somerset ;  Hector  Maclean,  Esq.,  Ballygrant,  Islaj,  North  Britain. 

3  voted  for 


Fob  thb  Librart. 
From  T.  Bendyshe,  Esq.,  U.A.,  Y.P.  A.S.L.— Bibliothique  Universelle 
des  Voyages.     Six  vols.     By  Boucher  de  la  Richardbrie. 
Conservation,  revolution,  et  poaitivisme.     By  £.  Littrb. 
La  ohimie  enseign^  par  la  biographie.     By  F.  Hobfer 
Hiatoire  naturelle  de  I'homme  et  de  la  femme.     By  A.  Desat. 
Histoire  des  sciences  naturelles  au  moyen  age,    By  F.  A.  PoiicBsr. 
Eistoire  des  progrds  des  sciences  naturelles.     By  G.  CoviBB, 
Fhiloeophie  zoologiqne.     By  J.  R.  Lamarck. 
The  Pedestrian.     By  C.  J.  Latrobb. 
Evidences  of  Christianity.     By  W.  Palet. 
Fables.     By  Loknan. 

Euoapii  Vit«e  Sophistorum.     By  Boibsonadb. 
Principle  of  Population.     By  T.  R.  Maubus. 
Libanii  Sophistte  Epigtolee.     By  Wolpp. 
Works  of  Philoatratns.     By  Oleariub. 

JdUAKi  imperatoT  opera  et  S.  Cyrilli  oontra  eundem  libri  10. 
Gerasalemme  Uberatb     By  T.  Tabbo. 
Recherches  sur  le  climat  et  la  vegetation  du  pays  tcrtiure.     By 

Oswald  Heeb. 
Jonmal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  vol  iv. 
On  the  PluraUty  of  Worlds.     By  Whewell. 
Tiattato  della  pittura.     By  Liokardo  da  Vinci. 
Crania  Britannica  (V  Decade  only).     By  Davis  and  Thurnam. 
Wonders  of  the  little  world.     By  Nathaniel  Wanley. 
Alabaster  Sarcophagus  of  Oi  Kenephthah.    ByBoKOMi  &  Shabpe. 
"        '  "  ■        ■     —  -^    .  ...         mo  Goethe 
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The  Britiah  People,     Akontiiouh, 

Catbolio  MiBsions  in  Southern  India.  By  Stricklahd  &  Wahhi):^;.i. 

Theoretical  Astronomy.     By  Cohkom  Sehbb. 

Life  of  JulitiB  Ceesar.     Vaxihi. 

CataloguB  diTeraarum  craniomm  gentium.    By  Van  dir  Hoktxn, 

The  Glacial  Period  in  North  America.     By  Thohab  Bblt. 

Documenta  rehiting  to  the  endowments  of  King's  Coll^a,  Oun- 
bridge. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci£t6  Ethnologique  de  Pans,  1846-47. 

Die  Allgemeine  uaturlehre  des  menschen.     By  K.  Bqch. 

Catalogue  of  Library.     By  W.  Vbouk, 

Ethnological  Society  TraiiBaotiona.     Vol  iv. 

Soci€t^  d'AnUiropoIogie  de  Paris,  various  Tola,  of  bulletins  and 
memoirs. 

Britiah  Association  Report,  Birmingham, 

Food,  Use,  and  Beauty  of  British  Birds.    By  C.  0.  Gboom  Napibr, 
From  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F. A. S.L,— Essays  on  Scientific 

Oilture.     By  Dr.  YoniiAMS. 

Geological  Sketches.     By  L.  Aoasbiz. 

Physical  Geogmphy,     By  Professor  Akbted. 
From  the  Author. — Journey  to  Ashango  Land.     By  Do  Chaillu. 
From  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  F.AS.L. — Pbilosophia  totua 

institutio.     By  P.  Pbdbo  Galibuchio,  S.  J. 

Fob  thz  Uuszuk. 
From  Dr.  Hunt,  Director  AS.L. — Skull  and  Pelvis  of  European. 
From  the  Museum  of  Christisnia. — Photographs  of  Norwegian  Skulls. 

The  Ghairuan,  in  proposing  that  thanks  be  given  to  the  donors, 
said  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  due  to  Mr.  Bendyshe  for  his  very 
liberal  contributions  to  the  libr«y. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  he  had  received  several  letters  which  he  wished  to 
communicate  to  the  meeting,  but,  as  there  was  much  business  before 
them  that  evening,  he  should  postpone  their  consideration  for  the  next 
meeting.  He  announced  that  several  gentlemen  had  applied  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  regarding  the  delivery  <rf 
lectures  before  the  Society,  and  that  there  was  a  book  for  entering 
such  applications,  and  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  lectures  would  be 
soon  delivered.  He  also  announced  that  a  list  of  the  lat^  number  of 
books  now  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Society  was  about  to  be  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  it  would  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  Council 
were  anxious  to  make  the  list  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  hoped  that 
gentlemen  who  intended  mulcing  any  contributions  to  the  hbrary  would 
do  so  without  delay.  It  was  also  proposed  to  print  a  list  of  books 
which  it  might  be  thought  desirable  should  be  added  to  the  library  of 
the  Society,  and  he  invited  gentlemen  to  send  in  the  names  of  such 

The  following  paper  on  the  antiquity  of  man  was  then  read : — 
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On  the  AntiquU]/  of  Man  and  Comparative  Geotogy.  By  C.  S. 
Waks,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.  Abetnict.  [The  paper  will  appear  at 
length  in  tiie  J/emotri.] 

Hr.  Buckle  states  that  "climate,  food,  and  soil  have  originated  the 
most  important  conaequencee  in  r^ard  to  the  general  organisation  of 
society,  and  from  them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large  and 
oonspicuouB  differences  between  nations  which  are  often  ascribed  to 
some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races  into  which  mankind 
is  divided."  It  cannot  he  denied  that  there  is  great  truth  in  this 
theory  ao  far  as  it  applies  to  the  development  of  civilisation,  bat  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Buckle  has  touched  the  real  question  of  its 
origin.  The  climate  and  soil  of  a  country  are  dependent  on  its  geo- 
graphical configuration,  but  this  configuration  has  a  deeper  connection 
with  the  civilisation  o!  a  people  than  Dr.  Buckle's  theory  allows. 
Certain  physical  conditions  of  nature  are  neoesaary  for  civilieation  to 
flourieb,  but  they  must  be  preceded  by  another  condition  which  renders 
both  civilisation  and  the  oauBes  of  its  development  possible. 

The  origin  of  civilisation  has  relation  to  the  conjuration  of  conti- 
nents, and  if  we  would  know  the  cause  of  the  varyii^  capacities  of 
different  races  for  civilisation,  we  must  go  to  geology  to  tell  us  how 
that  configuration  had  its  origin,  and  how  long  the  infiuenoes  which 
are  ever  acting  on  the  external  formation  of  a  continent  have  been 
operating.  In  this  we  may  find  some  explanation  of  the  influence  of 
tmie  as  an  element  in  oiviltsation. 

All  great  alterations  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  a  country  have  pro- 
bably originated  in  geological  change.  If,  however,  there  has  not  been 
toT  a  long  period  any  such  change  sufBcient  to  effect  an  alteration  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  if  these  conditions  of  existence  are  un&vourable 
to  civilisation,  the  people  subject  to  them  must,  the  longer  such  con- 
ditions continue,  show  less  and  less  capacity  for  civilisation.  We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  a  relation  Bubsista  between  the  age  of  all  the  great 
continenta  and  the  capacity  for  civilisation  of  the  aboriginal  races  which 
inhabit  them.  If  we  compare  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind  with  the  ages  of  the  continenta  they  inhabit, 
we  find  that  Australia  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  eqiudly  effeta 
On  the  American  continent,  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  which  agree  with 
a  still  later  geological  «poch  than  those  of  Australia,  we  find  an  abori- 
ginal race,  which,  by  ita  savage  nature  and  the  persistence  of  its  in- 
capacity for  civilisation,  shows  itself  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  Negro, 
la  the  scale  of  civilisation  the  N^ro  may  be  placed  between  the 
American  and  Turanian  races,  agreeing  with  the  age  of  that  portion 
of  the  A&ican  continent  he  inhabits.  A^a,  older  than  Eiurope,  is  & 
younger  continent  than  Africa,  and  its  aboriginal  peoples  must  be 
placed  next  below  those  of  Europe  in  intellectual  culture.  Of  Kurope 
it  may  be  affirmed  that,  not  only  has  it,  in  its  present  geological  for- 
mation, had  a  later  origin  than  any  other  continent,  but  that  its  in- 
habitants have  a  physical  organisation  and  intellectual  development 
relatively  superior  to  that  of  any  other  race. 

If  it  bo  true  that  the  ooutiuont  of  Australia  is  the  oldest  portion  of 
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the  earth's  aur&oe,  it  can  be  well  undentood  hov  it  is  that  its  &bori- 
poal  inhabitants  are  the  moat  uncivilised  of  the  races  of  mankind. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  want  of  civilisation,  but  the  t^par«Lt  in- 
capacity tea  improvement  which  has  to  be  explained,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  supposing  the  Aostraliait  aborigines  to  have  oontinued 
for  a  vast  period  of  time  under  th«  influence  <f  oooditions  of  soil  aod 
dimate  totally  unfitted  for  intellectual  development.  If  these  ctnidi- 
tions  had  been  improved  at  an  e^ly  stage  of  the  race  existemse,  pro- 
bably the  germ  of  civilisation  would  have  been  further  developed,  but 
no  such  change  having  taken  plaoe,  the  physical  Btruoture,  and  oonse- 
quently  the  mental  faculties  ^adually  becune  bo  fixed  in  their  d^ra- 
dation  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  now  regain  their  original  capadty. 
On  all  the  other  great  continents  except  Europe  we  see  analogous 
phenomena,  although  in  the  case  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants  the 
arrest  of  development  has  not  occurred  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  race 


If  there  be  such  a  relation  between  the  age  of  a  continent  and  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  then  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of 
man's  origin,  the  antiquity  of  mankind  must  be  enormous.  A  period 
of  time  prior  and  in  addition  to  that  necessary  to  give  fixity  to  the 
physical  and  intetleotual  state  to  which  a  people  had  arrived  when 
its  mental  develojHnent  was  arrested — in  other  words,  to  enable  its 
race  cliaracteristics  to  be  formed — must  be  allowed  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  primitive  people  to  have  overepreod  the  globe.  If,  however, 
this  be  done,  there  is  nothing  in  the  phyucal  or  intellectual  pecu- 
liarities of  races  to  require  the  suppomtion  of  their  having  had  several 
centres  of  origin. 

How  ^  back  in  time  it  ia  sinoe  man  first  appeared  on  the  earth  we 
can  hariuy  hope  to  be  able  to  calculate.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
jJace  in  the  human  scale  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (A 
Australia,  and  from  the  agreement  of  its  Fauna  with  that  of  the 
oolitic  period,  we  may  suppose  man  to  have  existed  trom  the  b^inning 
of  the  great  tertiary  period.  The  peculiar  distribution  of  the  raoee  irf 
mankind  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  would  indeed  lead  us  to  believe 
that  man  had  already  appeared  before  the  southern  continents  attained 
their  present  geographical  configuration. 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

The  Bev.  Dunbak  Hkath  said  that  he  considered  the  paper  to 
be  one  of  great  interest,  and  that  the  subject  had  been  treated 
methodically,  inductively,  and  scientifically.  It  was  an  inquity, 
in  fact,  into  the  question  whether  man  was  derived  &om  one  or 
from  many  original  sources;  and  the  author,  in  a  half-apologetic 
maimer,  endeavoured  to  cany  them  to  beheve  in  the  theory  of  a  com- 
mon origin.  To  support  that  hypothesis  he  employed  two  implements 
— time  and  plasticity.  When  he  took  auch  enormous  periods  of  time 
as  had  been  named  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  theory,  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  by  so  doing  he  totally  rejected  the  common  tradi- 
tionary view  of  the  subject  quite  as  muob  as  if  he  said  that  mnn  was  de- 
rived from  fifty  origins.  The  field,  therefore,  was  dear  from  the  mists  of 
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tiadition,  and  the  conaideration  of  the  question  was  placed  on  a  eden- 
tific  basia.  By  the  aid  <f  an  enonnous  lapse  of  time  and  great  plas- 
ticity among  liie  early  laces  of  man,  tiie  author  of  tiie  paper  arrived  at 
the  idea  that  somewhere  or  other  there  must  have  beeo  an  onifona 
race  uniformly  spread  over  the  world.  One  great  objection  to  the 
theory  was  ttukt  Ur.  Woke  required  that  the  plasticity  should  have 
been  greatest  when  man  was  nearest  to  his  origin,  and  that  if  men 
were  changed  at  one  period  mmv  quickly  than  at  another,  they  must 
have  ohanged  at  "the  beginning."  Now  if  this  "beginning"  was  itself 
merely  a  change  &om  on  anthropoid  into  a  human  period  well  and 
good,  bat  if  it  was  a  "creation"  no  hereditary  plasticity  could  hava 
existed  as  required  by  Ur.  Wake's  theory.  They  were  nest  introduced 
to  the  idea  of  a  continent  inhabited  by  uniform  people  and  by  miiform 
FatMa  and  Flora.  But  then  it  was  supposed  that  certain  variations 
of  climate  and  conditions  produced  Tariations  of  races;  and  that 
change  of  race  power  was  owing  to  geolc^cal  development.  It  was 
BBserted  that  after  the  tertiary  period  climatic  zones  appeared,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  differencea  of  oUmate  men  were  developed 
differently ;  but  there  were  three  or  four  objections  to  that  idea.  If 
there  had  existed  in  Australia  that  unifoim  race,  and  Australia  was 
then  joined  to  South  America  and  to  other  countries,  be  could  not 
conceive  the  remotest  scientific  reason  why  the  Australians  who  went 
into  A&ica  should  become  Negroes,  and  those  who  went  into  a  similar 
climate  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other  parts  of  Asia  should  be- 
come Malays  or  Chinese,  nor  why  those  who  went  farther  north  should 
become  Aryans  or  Esquimaux.  Another  objection  to  the  theory  was, 
ihxt  assuming  the  geolf^cal  facts  to  be  as  stated  in  the  paper,  the 
author  would  have  them  understand  that  during  the  tertiary  epoch 
such  causes  were  in  operation  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tnnminHlii 
in  Soutb  America  until  they  became  gigantic,  and  that  afterwards  they 
became  diminished  to  their  present  size  ;  but  it  was  not  explained  why 
man  did  not  change  in  size  after  the  example  of  the  other  mummftlH. 
There  was  another  difficulty  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  theory.  It 
was  asserted  that  aU  forms  of  life  were  the  same  in  the  same  strata  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  if  that  were  the  case  in  fbr- 
mer  times,  why  was  it  not  so  with  all  forms  of  life  now  existing  ;  and 
why  at  the  same  period  were  there  such  differences  as  are  now  ob- 
served between  Englishmen  and  Chinese  t 

Mr.  Maokbkeib  considered  that  the  author  of  the  paper  deserved 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society,  for  it  was  written  in  a  high  philosophie 
tone,  though  there  were  some  points  on  which  he  disagreed.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wake's  theory  Australia  was  the  oldest  continent  of  the 
woild,  and  that  the  climate  was  suddenly  ohanged  by  nature.  He 
assumed,  indeed,  an  original  uniformitn^  of  climate  and  a  continuity  of 
land,  but  the  latter  was  not  possible,  for  with  a  continuity  of  land 
there  could  have  been  no  wat«r,  and  it  was  known  that  in  remote 
periods  islands  had  risen  &om  the  sea  and  formed  continents.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  expressed  disaatisfaction  with  the  term  aborigines,  which 
was  derived  ^m  a  small  place  in  Italy,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
pre&raUe  to  adopt  the  term  autochthones,  a  people  who  were  sup* .  , 
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poaed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  any  oountiy.  If  AustnJia  wcts 
the  earliest  centre  of  ciTilisation  they  must  adopt  the  doctrine  of  unity 
of  species,  but  in  that  case  the  causee  of  the  ezistiiig  differenoes  among 
the  races  of  man  would  remain  to  be  explained.  He  thgu^t  that  in 
regard  to  intellectual  capacity  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
Megro  and  the  Austrahan  savage ;  perhape  the  Negro  vas  the  wone 
of  the  two,  and  the  AuBtralian  did  not  smell,  whidi  was  a  fact  to  be 
accounted  for.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  suppoution  that  AustraUa 
was  the  oldest  continent  was  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the 
earliest  naturalists  and  voyagers.  The  accounts  given  by  the  I>utch 
naturalists  and  sulors,  who  took  with  them  the  most  accurate  instru- 
ments thea  made,  stated  that  they  sailed  over  that  part  of  the  world 
now  occupied  by  ibe  continent  of  Australia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  not,  ^erefore,  disposed  to  r^ard  Australia  as  the  oldest 
oountiy  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  Negroes,  it  was  a  known  (act 
recorded  by  Sohmerling,  that  in  1833  skulls  presenting  the  N^ro 
peculiarities  were  found  in  the  bone  caves  of  Engis  and  Engihoul, 
near  Li^,  in  Belgium,  which  had  been  oontemporaneous  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  animals.  He  agreed  with  the  author  <^ 
the  paper  in  assigning  an  enormous  period  to  the  existence  of  man, 
but  he  could  not  understand  how  the  various  changes  observable  could 
have  been  produced  in  any  length  of  time.  As  to  the  Aryans,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they  had  been  civilised,  and  whence  they 
came.  With  respect  to  Japan  being  considered  the  Great  Britain  oif 
Asia,  it  was  stated  that  the  first  emigrants  to  tfaat  island  found  these 
men  covered  with  hair,  inhabiting  caves,  and  that  they  were  an  eioee- 
aively  small  people.  If  the  first  men  were  small,  what  became  of  the 
theory  that  all  men  originally  possessed  similarity  of  physical  struc- 
ture and  equality  of  intellectual  capacity  1 

Mr.  Cabter  Blake  said  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Heath  afforded  a  severe 
crucial  test  of  the  nierits  of  the  paper,  as  he  had  examined  it  metho- 
dically, inductively,  and  scientifically  ;  but  what  was  the  value  of  the 
&cts )  In  his  consideration  of  the  paper  he  should  regard  it  fiom 
three  points  of  view,  paUeontologicol,  stratigraphical,  and  anthropo- 
logical In  the  first  place,  then,  with  regard  to  Australia,  and  to  the 
assertion  that  the  southern  continents  have  the  some  Fauna  and  Flvrtt 
as  in  the  tertiary  period,  that  theory  belonged  to  the  time  of  Brs. 
Mantell ;  and  Page  and  others  hod  since  demolished  it  Austraba 
does  not  possess  the  same  Fauna  as  that  of  the  oolito,  or  even  that  of 
the  tertiaiT.  Certain  charactors  are  the  same,  but  there  is  no  veritable 
identity  of  species.  It  was  so  with  the  organic  remmns  found  in  oorre- 
sponding  strata  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  genera 
were  not  always  the  same,  and  the  species  never  so.  It  was  stated  in  the 
paper  that  Southern  Asia  lost  during  the  tertiary  period  the  giraffe  and 
the  hippopotamus,  which  are  now  confined  to  Africa  ;  but  sudi  was  not 
the  fact.  There  was,  indeed,  in  Northern  India  a  kind  of  hippopotamus 
{Hexaprotodon)  distinct  from  tfaat  of  Africa  ;  but  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  the  girafie  ever  lived  in  Asia,  althongh  its  representaUve  the 
Sivaiheriam  did.  On  a  stiatigraphical  view  of  the  paper,  it  was  still 
mon  open  to  objection.  Various  geological  catastrophes  were  mm- 
r,i    ..I  A-tOOQIC 
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tioned  as  having  cxxnured  at  difTerent  perioda  ;  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  geology  of  the  paper  appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  the  work 
of  M.  Elio  de  Beanmont,  which  modem  geologiste  had  not  accepted. 
Such  catastrophes  were  not  now  recogniBed ;  and  that  there  had  been 
a  continuity  and  uniformity  of  actioa  was  the  opinion  of  geologists  of 
the  present  day.  If  the  paper  vere  looked  at  anthropologically,  it  was 
equally  open  to  objection.  The  assertion  that  there  was  ground  to 
believe  in  a  common  birth-place  of  man  was  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  seen,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  differences  which  exist  among  the  various  races  of  man- 
kind are  such  as  could  have  taken  place  on  the  assumption  of  an 
enonnous  length  of  time  being  allowed  for  the  change,  and  to  have 
coQfudered  what  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
done  by  the  operation  of  time.  Beference  was  made  to  M.  Guyot'a 
work,  to  the  effect  that  the  most  degraded  forms  of  man  are  found  at 
the  most  southern  limits  of  the  continents  of  Asia,  Aiiioa,  and 
America.  That  assumed  fiict  was  not  true.  In  Africa  the  most 
civilised  of  the  tribes  of  Negroes  are  the  Hottentots  of  the  south.  In 
Ceylon  and  Malacca  the  natives  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  a  more 
nortliem  locality ;  and  in  America  the  exemplification  was  yet  more 
unfortunate.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  the  people  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  oivilisation  compared  with  the  Indians  in  the  northerly  part 
of  America,  and  the  Esquimaux.  It  was  true  that  in  a  recent 
work  (he  alluded  to  Mr.  Kingsley's  Roman  and  Teuton)  the  con- 
trary opinion  was  expressed,  but  no  facts  were  adduced  in  support  of 
this  wild  chimera.  The  southern  natives  were,  in  f&ct,  superior ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe  had  yet  to  learn  that  they  were 
leas  civilised  than  those  of  the  north.  In  hia  opinion  the  civilisation 
<^  the  north  was  derived  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

Ur.  Weslsy  observed,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  European  and  the  Negro,  that  it  seemed  to  him  Uiat 
tbe  capability  of  civilisation  was  the  one  character  by  which  the 
European  was  raised  above  the  Negro.  He  disagreed  with  the  author 
of  the  paper  in  his  statement  that  the  difference  between  the  two  con- 
sists in  physical  structure  and  not  in  mental  faculties. 

Major  Owen  said,  in  reference  to  the  term  species  which  had  been 
used  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  a  wider  term  seemed  to  be  wanted  to  express 
similarity  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  which  existed  at  the  same  geological 
periods.  There  were  two  distinct  similarities  to  be  indicated ;  one 
being  a  mmilarity  of  kind,  the  other  a  similarity  of  times. 

Mr.  Chableswobth  observed  that  they  all  agreed  that  the  paper 
was  one  of  high  interest,  but  discursive.  It  treated  of  several  subjects, 
and  if  there  were  a  weak  point  in  the  paper  it  was  the  palteontological 
part.  If  that  part  of  the  paper  were  printed,  he  thought  it  would 
coDunit  the  Society,  for  the  observations  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  were  ijiametrically  opposed  to  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  geology,  and  they  ought  to  be  cautious  about  admitting 
■uch  statements  mto  their  Transactions.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
identity  of  species  in  the  tertiary  epoch  in  various  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  he  observed  that  there  is  no  identity  in  the  organic  remains  of 
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the  eocene  of  this  countzy  and  America.  There  was  as  much  Bpe^6c 
difTerence  as  there  is  in  the  living  fomiB ;  therefore,  the  generaliaatioos 
on  that  point  were  fallacioua.  The  assertion  that  the  temperature  of 
the  tertiary  period  was  tropical  to  its  close  was  contrary  to  fact,  for  in 
the  latter  portions  of  the  miooene  and  pliocene  periods  boreal  forme  c^ 
life  existed,  and  though  there  was  the  elephant,  yet  it  had  a  shaggy 
covering  of  hair  very  different  &om  the  elephant  of  the  tropica.  All 
the  reasoning  in  the  paper,  founded  on  there  having  been  a  tiopical 
temperature  during  the  tertiary  period,  therefore,  required  levinoit. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  maraupials,  which  were  stated  in  the  paper 
to  have  existed  in  Europe  in  the  early  tertiaiy  period;  there  was 
only  one  known  instance  of  a  specimen  of  a  marsupial  having  beat 
found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Great  Britain.  Again,  as  to  the  runains 
of  supposed  monkeys ;  there  was  a  jaw  found  at  the  same  time  as  the 
specimen  of  a  marsupial,  supposed  at  first  to  be  that  of  a  monkey,  bat 
it  has  lately  been  ascertiuned  to  have  more  relation  to  a  pig  than  to  a 
monkey.  He  was  sorry  to  see  a  paper  containing  matter  of  so  moeli 
interest  marred  by  the  assertion  of  facte  opposed  to  what  is  known  at 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Wake  should  have  stated  more  of  the  leasotu 
on  which  he  baaed  the  relative  ages  of  different  continents  and  their 
respective  periods  of  elevation.  There  was  great  discrepancy  <^ 
opinion  among  geologists  on  those  points,  and  many  contradiction!. 
The  assumed  elevation  of  the  western  line  of  coast  of  South  America 
by  continual  rising  was  very  speculative.  The  attempt  to  identify  the 
character  of  a  people  with  ^e  geological  oharacter  of  the  eountiy 
they  inhabit  was  another  part  <^  the  paper  which  would  not  bear 
examination.  As  regarded  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  it  might  be  supposed,  must  have  an  effect  on  the 
oharacter  of  the  people,  but  the  changes  produced  by  thom  inooda- 
tions  could  not  be  called  geologicaL  That  part  of  the  subject  should 
have  been  treated  more  in  detail. 

Dr.  Hunt,  aftor  complimenting  Mr.  Charleeworth  for  his  remarks, 
which  he  said  constituted  the  speech  of  the  evening,  said  there  wu 
enough  in  the  paper  for  a  &ir  discussion  on  a  very  philosophical  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  one  of  such  difficulty  that  allowance  should  be  made 
to  any  gentleman  writing  on  the  question.  However  unsatis&ctoiy 
some  parts  of  the  paper  might  be,  they  were  indebted  to  the  author 
for  coming  forward  to  give  the  explanation  of  his  viewa  With  r^ard 
to  the  alleged  antiquity  of  man,  the  author,  Mr.  Wake,  said  it  must 
be  admitted  ;  but  there  were  no  &cta  stated  whereon  to  cisim  that 
admission.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  explanation  by  Mr.  Buckle  of 
the  origin  of  civilisation,  the  whole  of  his  explanation  was  that  the 
development  of  civilisation  depended  on  the  bounty  of  nature  But 
that  was  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  Mr.  Buckle  contradicted 
himself,  and  if  he  was  incorrect  in  assigning  the  origin  of  dviliaatiMi 
to  the  climate,  food,  and  soil,  he  was  not  correct  in  attributing  the  do* 
velopment  of  civilisation  to  those  causes.  The  ^planatioa  of  the 
orig^  of  race-character  was  the  same  as  of  the  deveh>pinent  of  the 
civ^isation  of  races.  But  they  coidd  not  tell  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  the  whole  argument  had  no  basis  to  rest  upon.     As  to  whethv 
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geology  bad  any  oonnection  with  dTilisation,  that  vaa  ao  large  a  >ub- 
ject  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  enter  into  it  in  that  diaouauon. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  asBertion  that  Aaia  was  the  origin  of  ciTiliaa- 
tioD,  Mr,  Wake  said  it  could  not  be  denied ;  but  on  what  evidence 
was  that  asserted  %  He  (Dr.  Hunt),  for  one,  denied  it ;  and  he  bad 
no  doubt  there  were  many  others  wbo  held  the  same  opinion.  What 
claim  had  Aaia  to  be  called  the  originator  of  civilisation  1  He  did  not 
know  where  it  originated,  though,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wake  did.  As  to 
Anstmlia  being  the  centre  of  man's  creation,  the  same  might  be  said 
of  England  or  anywhere  else.  There  had  been  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  different  spots  selected  for  tbe  origin  of  man ;  ftom  the  Shetland 
Islani^  down  to  Borneo,  and  for  equally  good  reasons.  Then,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Caucasian  and  Turanian  races,  no  doubt  they  were  different, 
but  he  did  not  see  how  that  helped  the  argiunent  Dr.  Hunt  then  read 
some  sentences  from  the  paper  relating  to  the  effect  of  long  persistence 
of  unfavourable  conditions  of  life  in  arresting  mental  development, 
and  to  tbe  equality  of  the  inherent  capacities  of  the  Negro  and  the 
European  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  that  assertion  proved 
nothing.  It  was  wetl-known  that  the  difierencea  bad  long  existed, 
but  the  remarks  in  the  paper  did  not  explain  the  cause ;  they  ex- 
plained nothing.  As  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
saying  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  European  are  in  no  way 
different  from  those  of  tbe  Negro,  it  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
had  been  often  stated  in  that  room.  The  difference  consists  in  their 
different  instincts.  He  contended  that  it  had  been  admitted  that 
the  European  and  the  Negro  have  different  instincts. 

Dr.  Htds  Clarke  observed  that  there  was  no  evidence  adduced  in 
the  paper  to  show  tbe  connection  between  geological  and  anthropo- 
logi(»d  facts ;  and  be  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
they  were  unable  to  deal  with  that  question.  With  respect  to  the  aa- 
sumed  influence  of  climate  on  physical  and  mental  development  at  the 
present  moment,  the  author  of  the  paper  had  not  brought  forward  any 
facts  to  substantiate  his  assertions,  and  it  was  all  assumption  that 
difference  of  climate  could  produce  such  effects.  What,  for  instance, 
had  been  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  various  races  that  have  in- 
habited this  island  1  Various  races  had  inhabited  the  country,  and 
great  varieties  of  race  characters  were  to  be  observed  ;  but,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  they  ought  all  to  be  tbe  same.  It  was  so, 
also,  in  other  countriea  The  same  country  was  found  to  be  occupied 
by  nomad  tribes  and  by  civilised  people ;  and  the  movements  of 
nomad  tribes  to  different  parts  of  the  globe  recorded  in  histoiy  pro- 
duced no  physical  nor  mental  changes  in  them.  If  the  population  of 
Australia  were  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  earth  he  could  not  un- 
derstand how  other  people,  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  oould  be 
ao  different 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bkndtbhb,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Collikq* 
WOOD,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 
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Fkbboabt  19th,  1887. 
T.  BiNDTMn,  Baq.,  M.A.,  V.P.,  nt  rax  Chub. 

Thk  minuteH  of  the  last  meetiug  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  memben  were  elected : — Joseph  Agnew,  Esq.,  47, 
Bath  Street,  Glasgow ;  Thomas  William  Craster,  Esq.,  Middlesborougfa- 
on-Tees,  Yorkshire;  K  B.  Hodges  Curtis,  Esq.,  Leasam  Park,  Rye, 
Sussex ;  Augustus  E.  G.  Perrot,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul,  Gaboon, 
West  A&ica;  H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  2,  Torrington  Grove,  Frterne 
Park,  Whetstone,  N. 

Local  SecrOaria. — John  Grattan,  Esq.,  U.R.C,S.,  Mervue,  Belfast ; 
C.  0.  Groom  Napier,  Esq.,  F.G.a,  F.A.S.L.,  Southwell .  Cottage, 
Kingsdown,  Bristol ;  H.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  Ceai^  Brazils. 

The  following  presents  were  announc^,  and  thanks  voted  for  the 
same. 

For  the  Librabt. 
From  the  Kdniglich  Sachsische  gesellschaA  der  Wissenschaftcn  (Ki>- 
nigsberg).  Beatimmung  der  Langen  tmteiBcheide.    B^Haksen. 
Elektrisohe  unteisuchuogen.     By  Hanesl. 
Bericht  der  mathem.  phys.  dasse,  1865-6. 
From  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kenangton-^Eeport 

on  Chemical  Laboratories.     By  Hopthan. 
From  T.  Bondyshe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.A.S.L. — Chart  of  Mohammedan 
Inheritance.     By  At,*rio  Ruuset,  Esq. 
Cathay  and  the  way  thither.     By  Colonel  Henht  Yclb. 
The  Science  of  Moderation,     By  W.  Cave  Thomas. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  Public  Free  Library,  Massaehosetts. 
Le  Rdle  de  J€sus  et  dea  apdtres.     By  Rabbinowicz. 
From  the  Society. — Leipsig  Berichte  iiber  die  verhandlungeu  der  K. 

sachsischen  gesellachaft. 
From   Norge   Konigliche  aocietat    Christiania. — Recherches  sur  la 
eyphilia     ByW.  Boeok. 
Om  Spedalskhed.     By  Dahiellssem  and  Boeok. 
Aarsberetnig,  1857-8.     By  Hoeoh  and  Lobbio. 
Norge  officieile  etatiatik,  1861-4. 
Inversio  vesicse  urinaria  og  luzationes  femorum  congenitie.    By 

I^CTOR  VOBB. 

From  the  Society. — Transactions  of  EUiuological  Society. 

From  the  Author. — Ueber  einige  menschliche  ueberreste  aus  der  stein 

periode.     By  Rudolf  MiIlleb. 
From  the  Author. — Extract  from  tlie  traiuaotjons  of  the  Niedertiessen 

geeellschaft  zu  Bonn.     By  Prof.  ScHAAFHAnsEN. 

For  tbb  Husbith. 
From    Sir   Charles    Nicholson,  Bart,   D.C.L,   LLD.,   F.A.S.L— 

Collection  of  Australian  photographs, 
From  J.  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L — Cast  of  skull  from  UlverBtone. 
From  R  B.  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — Cast  of  skull   of  largwt 

gorilla  known.  i.j    .J  ■.  '^I'.l'.^QlC 
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The  disCHiaion  on  Mr.  Wckke's  paper  having  been  renewed, 
Dr.  Charnock  gaid,  it  had  been  aaserted  that  fiuropeana  who  aettle 
in  America  approximate  to  the  aborigines.  But  there  were  several 
types  in  America,  and  to  which  of  these  types  did  they  approximate  1 
The  theory  of  the  arrest  o^  mental  development  might  be  applicable 
to  the  Australians,  the  American  Indians,  and  the  Negroes,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  alwaj^  remained  the  same,  but  he  doubted  whether 
the  term  waa  usually  or  properly  applied  to  nations  that  had  ouce 
been  great ;  the  Uiudoos,  for  example.  The  author  of  the  paper 
stated  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  the  most  oivilised,  b^^auae 
that  part  of  the  globe  was  best  adapted  to  civilisation ;  but  was  that 
the  easel  Again,  if  civilisation  were  ba«ed  upon  intellect  and  mo- 
rality, then  assuredly  the  Asiatics  were  quite  as  civilised  as  the  Eimi- 
peanSL  Why,  the  Hindoos  were  acquainted  with  algebra,  geometry, 
metaphysics,  and  logic,  2,000  years  before  the  Europeans  knew  their 
A,  B,  C.  The  Hindoo  intellect  was  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  world. 
He  considered  the  Turks  a  civilised  people  ;  they  were  without  doubt 
th«  most  honest,  the  most  humane,  the  most  hospitable,  and  the  most 
religious  people  of  Europe ;  and  they  set  a  great  example  to  most 
other  nations.  But  could  the  Lapps,  the  Finns,  the  modem  Italians, 
SpODiards,  and  Greeks,  be  called  civilised  national  Could  the  term 
civilised  be  applied  to  a  nation  of  brigands  in  Nortliem  Germany,  a 
nation  the  meet  selfish,  the  most  mendacious,  and  the  most  Jesuitical 
in  Europe  ;  or  to  a  certain  insular  nation,  that  had  not  yet  learnt  the 
sublime  art  of  gastronomy,  the  most  important  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  I 

Mr.  Frbd.  Collinowood  wished  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  in  doing 
so  he  should  not  touch  upon  the  geological,  palteontological,  phyuo- 
Ic^cal,  and  psychological  points  raised  during  the  discussion.  He 
would  have  liked  a  definition  of  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Wate  which 
appefired  to  him  somewhat  confused.  That  gentleman  had,  for  ex- 
ample, defined  civilisation  to  be  the  "final  product  of  human  intel- 
lectual activity,"  but  that  definition  conveyed  nothing  to  his  mind. 
DidcivilisationconKstof  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  t  Was 
it  social  science  1  was  it  material  comfort  t  or  was  it  »mply  the  occu- 
pation of  the  human  mind  and  the  full  development  of  all  its  faculties) 
Mr.  Wake  had  compared  the  Red  Indian  and  the  Negro,  and  con- 
sidered the  latter  "superior,"  If  civilisation  were  simply  imitation, 
tlien  certainly  the  N^ro  was  the  higher.  But  was  that  a  proper  de- 
finition 1  And  he  had  assumed  a  theory  of  arrested  development  to 
support  his  theory  of  the  age  of  the  human  race.  He  had  wandered 
over  fife  oontinents  in  search  of  evidence  to  suit  his  theory  tltat  the 
earliest  races  were  the  lowest.  He  had  argued  that  the  "convulsions" 
of  the  earth's  surface  were  conducive  to  civilisation,  the  fact  being  that 
he  was  fascinated  by  uialogies,  coincidences,  and  resemblances  from 
which  he  had  made  statoments  not  home  out  by  facts.  Mr,  Collingwood 
woiild  remind  him  that,  according  to  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
uid  naturalists  of  the  day,  "analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide,"  He 
was  sure  it  had  proved  a  verj-  deceitful  guide  to  Mr.  Wake,  and  would 
recommend  him  to  exercise  more  caution  in  future  epecnlntioii&  1'he 
vol.  V.  !■,,    ..I  ...UtOO^^Ic 
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paper  waa  of  conBiderable  interest  and  some  ability,  bat  be  trusted 
that  riper  years,  a  wider  research,  and  more  mature  judgment  nould 
lead  the  author  to  reject  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Wake  remarked,  before  addreBsinghiniBelf  inreply  toot^jections 
rained  on  the  former  oocauou,  that  Idr.  Collingwood  had  himself 
nearly  given  the  definition  he  sought  when  he  asked  if  ciTiIisatioD 
consisted  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  his  opinion,  the  highest  phase 
of  civilisation  was  now  to  be  found  in  England.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  reply  to  Dr.  Chamock,  bemuse  that  gentleman  had 
peculiar  notions,  and,  he  continued,  "1  will  paaa  on  to  consider  the 
objections  to  the  paper  read  by  me  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  may  be  clasBified  as  general,  geological  or  palaontologieal,  pho- 
nological, and  psychological.  It  is  not  correct  that  the  aim  of  the 
paper  is,  as  Mr.  Dunbar  Heath  auppoaea,  to  enforce  the  unity  of  man's 
origin,  and  by  inference,  the  doctrine  of  "  special  creation."  Its  aim 
is  to  prove  the  necessary  antiquity  of  man  by  considerations  arising 
from  the  existence  of  race,  for  which  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  does  not  ac- 
count. The  unity  of  man's  nature  must,  however,  be  insisted  on,  as 
there  is  really  no  ground  on  which  it  can  be  disputed.  The  doctrine 
of  "creation"  does  not  concern  the  question  discussed.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  Australia  being  the  original  birth-place  of  man  ;  and, 
therefore,  although  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
representatives  of  the  human  race,  mankind  must,  on  the  hypotbeda 
of  the  unity  of  man's  origin,  be  much  older  than  any  particular  people 
now  existing.  As  to  the  origin  of  civilisation,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  civilisation  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  different  beginniDga,  it 
would  furnish  no  evidence  of  diiference  of  race  <nigin ;  as  civilisations 
would,  doubtless,  be  developed  after  peoples  became  separated.  It  is 
true,  as  Dr.  Hunt  asserts,  that  history  does  not  tell  us  of  a  period 
when  rades  did  not  exist — but  this  really  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
origin  of  man,  seeing  that  razees  must  have  been  found  long  before  the 
period  over  which  history  extends.  Dr.  Hunt  says,  however,  that 
"long  persistence  of  unfavourable  oonditions  of  existence"  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  race.  It  may  be  so,  but  to  my  nund  it  ia 
the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  unless  we  suppose 
H  primitive  difference  of  type.  But  promt  is  not  proof  of  pritMitipe 
difference.  The  highest  races  were  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  if  we  could  trace  the  progress  of  every  race  to  its  fountain  head 
we  might  find  that  the  Negro  and  the  European  were  originally  on  a 
per.  The  remains  of  primitive  man  discovered  in  Europe  support  this 
notion.  In  relation  to  the  geological  and  paJteonlolo^eal  port  of  the 
subject,  it  is  objected  by  Mr.  Dunbar  Heath,  Mr.  Charleswortb,  and 
Mr.  Carter  Blake,  that  the  Fauna  found  in  similar  strata  in  diS^rent 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  of  the  'same  species.  This  is  of  no  im- 
portance so  long  as  they  have  a  generic  relation.  Difference  of  apecioH 
does  not  prove  non-coutemporaneity,  nor  even  difference  of  origin,  but 
only,  accordtug  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  separation  for  a  lun^^ 
period  from  a  common  progenitor.  I  ought  to  have  placed  the  exist- 
ence of  British  marsupials  in  the  oolitic  period ;  and,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  canying  the  present  formation  of  Australia  back  only  Xa  the 
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early  tertiary  it  should  have  been  referred  to  the  BCcondary  era, 
vhicfa  gives  that  continent  a  much  greater  antiqriity.  Lyell,  after 
mentioniag  the  existence  of  marnupials  in  the  British  oolite,  Bays, 
"there  must  have  been  a  vast  extension  in  space  of  the  same  marsupial 
fomiB  during  that  portion  of  the  secondary  epoch  which  has  been 
termed  'the  age  of  reptiles.'"  But  Mr.  Charlesworth  ol^ecta  that  the 
tuAa  contained  in  the  paper  do  not  agree  with  the  present  state  of 
palaontological  science,  and  that  the  relative  ages  cf  the  several  con- 
tinents are  not  sufficiently  established.  This  objection  is  so  important 
that  I  shall  be  justified  in  re-stating  the  evidence  on  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  paper  are  founded.  The  test  of  age  I  have  used  is  the 
agreement  of  the  present  fauna  and  flora  of  a  continent  with  those 
of  a  past  geological  age.  If  we  apply  this  test  to  Augtratia,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  its  present  fauna  and  flora 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Europe  diving  the  oolitic  period.  As  to 
South  A  merica,  its  fauna  and  flora  have  the  same  general  character 
as  those  of  its  latest  deposits,  which  are  referred  to  the  early  tertiaty, 
and  also  much  in  common  with  the  eocene  of  Europe.  The  analogy 
between  the  present  flora,  and,  it  may  be  added,  between  the  present 
marine  shells,  corals,  and  insects  of  North  America,  and  those  of 
niiooene  Europe,  is  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  two  con- 
tinents having  been  united  during  that  geological  period.  The  present 
formation  of  SoimA  Africa  appears,  from  its  general  character,  to  he  of 
great  antiquity;  and  it  ie  curious  that  its  flora,  although  it  differs 
widely  from  that  of  all  other  continents, 'has  great  aflinity  with  the 
flora  of  Australia.  Its  fauna  resembles  generally  that  of  the 
pliocene,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Atia.  The  Sewalik  Hills  of 
Northern  India  are  a  miocene  range,  but  the  latest  Indian  deposita 
are  reprreented  by  the  pliocene  alluvium  of  the  Doab,  while  the  table 
htnds  of  Central  Asia  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  formation. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  pliocene  character  of  the  Asiatic  founa 
and  flora,  thoee  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  have  some 
aflinity  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia  and  South  America ; 
while  those  of  Siberia  have  a  general  Arctic  character.  As  to  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  has  undergone  great  changes 
since  the  phocene  period,  and  there  has  been  a  consequent  alteration 
in  its  animal  and  vegetable  fonus.  Turning  now  to  the  phytidogieal 
objections,  Mr.  Dunbar  Heath  asks,  referring  to  the  hypothetical  con- 
nection between  Australia  and  Africa,  why,  when  those  continents 
were  separated,  should  the  primitive  Australians  have  become  Negroes. 
This  does  not,  however,  fairly  state  the  case.  I  do  not  assert  that  the 
Australian  aborigines  perfectly  represent  the  primitive  race  of  man. 
I  merely  say  that  they  and  the  Negro  may  have  descended  from  a 
common  atock,  which  was  probably  less  civilised  than  either  of  them. 
But  I  suppose  the  Negro  to  have  been  derived  from  the  primitive 
people  ot^y  through  some  intermediate  type.  The  Negro  has  pro- 
bably originated  in  Northern  Africa,  and  I  should  look  for  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  primitive  type  among  the  African  peoples  in  the 
Hottentot,  who  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Australian  Negroes 
by  a  submerged  continent.    It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  my  papef  i  , 
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to  show  how  races  have  originated,  but  the  tmposBibilit;  of  doing  w>, 
except  on  the  Buppoftition  of  the  non-unity  of  man's  origin,  has  been 
so  often  reiterated,  that  I  would  offer  the  following  considers.! iona  in 
support  of  the  notion  of  race  development  nut  of  a  primitive  type  : — 
1.  We  see  in  different  peoples  of  the  same  stock  such  diverse  physical 
characters,  tliat  ne  may  suppose  the  causes  to  which  they  are  due  may 
have  reaidted  in  still  more  important  differences,  when  active  through 
a  much  longer  period.  2.  A  chief  cause  of  the  formation  of  physical 
peculiarities  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  "correlation  of  growth"  pointed 
out  by  Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Darwin.  3,  There 
is  a  relation  between  the  development  of  the  mind  and  that  of  the 
brain,  and,  therefore,  between  that  of  the  mind  and  of  other  portions 
of  the  organism.  4.  This  co-action  of  mind  and  oiganiam  is  probably 
stimulated  by  the  physical  conditions  of  life  by  which  Mr.  Buckle 
accounts  for  the  development  of  civilisation.  5.  A  superior  race  can 
never  have  oiore  than  approximated  to  an  inferior  type,  as  the  former 
must  have  diverged  before  the  inferior  type  became  fixed.  6.  When 
a  type  has  become  fixed,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  race  has  long  continued 
in  one  condition.  As  to  the  ptj/choloffical  objections — it  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  the  fact  of  the  European  intellect  being  capable  of  higher 
cultivation  than  that  of  the  Negro,  proves  their  mental  faculties  to 
be  different,  if,  as  Mr.  Wesley  asserts,  those  faculties  are  the  result  of 
the  organisation  of  the  brain.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "mind,"  but  merely  phases  of  brain  condition.  Without  some 
such  principle  of  being  aa  me  "mind,"  however,  it  is  impos^ble  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  organiama. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  inaccurate 
application  of  the  word  "mind,"  which  really  refers  only  to  the  sum 
of  the  results  of  the  activity  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  not  to  this 
principle  itself.  The  mind  cannot  exist  without  itr&xdmg  tboiigfat,  ur, 
therefore,  without  the  organ  of  thought ;  but  the  thinking  principle 
must  precede  all  these,  and  it  is  that  which  is  called  the  »oitl.  But 
how  there  can  be  a  difference  between  the  "thinkiDg  principle"  or  tout 
of  a  N^Fo  and  that  of  on  European  I  cannot  understand.  The  dif- 
ference can  only  be  one  of  development,  which,  being  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  brain  and  other  external  influences,  is  not  absolutely 
inherent.  The  sameness  of  the  thiuking  principle  in  all  mankind  is 
evident  from  the  phenomena  of  the  child  life,  which  are  similar  up  to  a 
certain  stage  in  all  races.  It  is  said,  however,  by  Dr.  Hunt  that  the 
instincts  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  European  differ,  from  which  he  infers 
that  their  intellectual  faculties  also  differ.  I  suppose  by  this  is  meant 
that  the  natuml  tendencies  of  the  European  and  Negro  minds  are  not 
the  same.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  these  tendencies  an;  not 
inherent,  except  so  far  as  they  have  become  so  as  the  result  of  educa- 
tion and  habit,  which,  accumulating  strength  throu^out  the  race 
eibtence,  finally  become  instinctive.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  part  of 
the  characteristics  which  are  gradually  developed  during  the  race 
formation.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  accept  Dr.  Hunt's  stateraent  th&t 
it  has  been  offretd  that  the  Negro  is  naturally  inferior  to  the  Europeaii. 
This  hna  certainly  been  asserted,  but  this  proof  has  gone  no  fiirther 
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than  to  the  prttent  mental  inferiority  of  the  Negro.  This,  I  admit  to 
be  great ;  but  before  we  can  say  tbat  the  Negro  is  naturally  incapable 
of  improvement,  we  must  try  die  effect  of  improved  conditions  <:^  life  . 
for  a  period  equal  to  that  during  which  he  has  existed  in  a  state  of 
d^iradation,  and  even  then  the  proof  would  not  neceasarily  be  cou' 
duaive. 

The  Chairhak  (Mr.  BeodyBhe)  said  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had,  at 
the  last  meeting,  objected  to  the  term  "abori^nes"  as  being  derived 
fram  a  small  place  in  Italy,  and  had  substituted  for  it  the  word 
"autochthones."  Now,  as  the  latter  meant  "made  of  the  earth,"  while 
the  t>ld  term  involved  no  theory  but  merely  a  fact,  he  preferred  the 
fonner.  He  then  proceeded  to  thank  Mr.  Wake  in  the  name  of  the 
meeting  for  his  paper  and  able  defence  of  peculiar  opinions. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Condylu*  Tertiut  occtuionaUy  found  in  Indian  thiIU.     By  C. 

Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  Curator  and  Librarian 

A.S.L. 

The  skull  which  I  now  exhibit  is  that  of  a  Yanadi,  from  Strihurree- 

ciottah,  in  Southern  India.    It  presents  the  character  which  the  late  Dr. 

Halbertsma,  of  Leyden,  termed  condylui  tertiut.     I  beUeve  it  will  be 

found  that  this  ohwacter  is  better  developed  in  the  present  skull  than 

in  the  ordinary  cases  cited  in  the  text  books. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Halbertsma  are  chiefly  known  to  English  anthro- 
pologists by  an  excellent  article  signed  J,  B.  D,  in  the  Anthropological 
RenetB  for  May,  1865,  from  which  I  must  quote  a  few  pasaagea  : — 

"Professor  Halbertsma,*  says  the  celebrated  anatomist,  J.  F. 
Meckel,  the  third  of  the  name,  was  the  first  to  fix  attention  upon  a 
third  articular  process  of  the  occipital  bone  in  man,  occurring  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  pan  hatUarit,  between  the  two  condyles  and  be- 
hind the  so-named  tvhfT-culum  pharifngeum.^  The  anomaly  was  not 
unimportant,  since  it  admits  of  comparison  with  the  single  occipital 
condyle  of  birds  and  scaly  reptiles,  placed  in  the  median  line.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Meckel's  Memoir  in  1815,  the  condyles  tertiiu  has 
been  so  irequently  observed  as  to  have  ubtatued  a  sort  of  citizenship. 
Meckel  noticed  it  in  1  out  of  400  skulls,  which  does  not  express  the 
just  proportion  of  its  occurrence.  Dr,  Halbertsma  says  that  he  found 
in  876  skulls,  in  the  Leyden  collections,  not  less  than  7  well  deve- 
loped cases,  not  including  those  in  which  there  is  merely  an  articular 
groove  for  the  tooth  of  the  epigtropheut,  or  procetmu  deniatm  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebm.  Of  these  seven  cases,  six  were  in  crania 
from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  only  one  in  a  European.  As 
Meckel's  observations  must  have  been  miade  almost  entirely  upon 
European  skulls,  and  not  oriental  ones,  it  seems  likely  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  condyloid  process  is  more  frequent  in  some  peoples  than 
in  others." 

The  following  are  Professor  Halbertsma's  conclusions  : — 

■  "  De  derds  Oewrichtsknabbel  (CondyluB  Tertiua)  van  bet  AchteThoofds- 
been",  door  H.  J.  Ualbertama,  1866. 

t  "  Meckel's  Anhir,"  1815,'  Band  i,  s.  6U. 
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"  1.  That  the  amdyltu  terUua  occutb  more  frequently  in  tubabitanta 
of  the  Eaat  Indian  Archipelago  than  in  other  peoples. 

"  u.  That  the  amJylu*  ttrtiua,  in  the  rule,  aiiBes  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  a  process  occurring  in  the  median  line  ;  but  equally,  al- 
although.  more  rarely,  it  may  owe  ita  eiiBtence  to  -the  fiiaion  c^  the 
two  protuberances  by  him  deaignated  prooeuiu  papUlarei  of  the  par* 
iasUarU  of  the  occipital  bone. 

"ui.  That  the  condyle  arising  in  Uie  laat  named  manner ahould  be 
viewed  as  a  hypapophysia." 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  present  specimen. 

The  akuU  measures  as  followa  ;— -Greatest  length,  1 70  nun.  ;  gre|teRt 
breadth,  121  mm. ;  facial  angle,  '78  mm. ;  cephalic  index,  '711  «n, ; 
horizontal  circuniference,  4450  mm.  Between  the  occipital  condyles 
arises  an  elevation  2  mm.  high,  1 1  n^m.  in  transverse  diameter,  and 
6  mm.  in  an  antero-poaterior  direction.  The  edges  of  thia  elevation 
are  sli^^htly  rugose,  and  it  is  centrally  flattened.  The  aurfsoe  has  been 
clearly  articular  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  axis  or  second 
cervii»d  vertebra.  The  lateral  occipital  condyles  are  normal  in  their 
direction,  aize,  and  form.  The  [Jiaiyngeal  tubercle  ia  not  developed. 
There  are  no  par-occipital  prooeaeee,  and  the  pneumatic  prooess  ia 
not  developed. 

Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  in  reply  to  a  letter  I  addresaed  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, writes  as  follows  : — 

''  Shelton,  Jane  S6, 1866. 

"  My  deak  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I  may  say  that  the 
etmdylut  lerliiu  of  the  Yenadie  skull  from  Streehareecotta  Island,  or 
SlrihurreecoUah,  ia  the  fullest  repreaentative  of  this  proceas  I  have  yet 
Been,  and  is  more  perfect  than  any  figured  by  Halbertsma,  or  any  in  my 
collection.  It  appears  to  have  a  wide  base  and  to  be  ooadyloTd  in  its. 
fonn,  or  flattened,  nut  elevated ;  but,  perhaps,  in  this  particular  I  may 
mistake  your  sketch.  Mas  the  surface  been  an  articular  one  1  Many 
examples  of  the  anomaly  are  quite  remote  from  a  true  condyle.  Yours 
appears  to  be  closely  alned  to  such." 

The  occurrence  of  this  abnormality  in  another  individual  of  East 
Indian  origin  is  a  most  remarkable  fiict.  I  have  elsewhere*  called  at- 
tention to  the  resemblances  whioh  t.ff.  skulls  of  Philippine  Islanders 
and  those  of  the  Veddohs  of  Ceylon  present  inter  »e  in  their  minute 
osteology.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  several  caaee  are 
on  record  of  the  discovery  of  this  tubercle  in  European,  Chinese,  North 
American  Indian,  and  Polynesian  skulls.  The  percentage  of  occur- 
rence of  these  cases  ia,  however,  not  yet  on  record.  I  have  been, 
tlierefore,  led  to  comtnunicate  this  short  notice  in  order  to  induce  an- 
thropologists to  record  all  similar  cases ;  for  experience  has  taught  us 
the  results  which  accrue  from  the  publication  of  each  several  case 
of  abnormity.  When  the  "o»  epadaC'  waa  firat  noticed,  it  waa  con- 
sidered to  be  rare  and  characteristic  of  the  Peruvian  race  of  men ;  the 
moment  public  attention  was  directed  thereto,  similar  instances  were 
found  to  occur  in  every  race.  I  hope  that  the  exhibition  of  the  present 
moat  interesting  specimen  may  lead  to  a  similar  result,  and  one  equally 
Iwneficial  for  the  progress  of  philoaophical  anthropology. 

•  "  Uedical  Times  and  Gazette",  1S6S.  ,i^i>(^|c 
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After  a  fe^*  remarks  from  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Uookenzie, 
Mr.  Ai<FBXD  Hiooms  uid  he  considered  the  paper  moat  interesting, 
aa  it  treated  of  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  condyles. 
It  was  known  to  be  not  unusual  in  Indian  skulls,  though,  to  speak 
poMtively  of  the  eitent  to  which  it  prevails,  wonld  require  a  lai^ger 
collection  of  Bpecimens  than  had  yet  been  made.  The  present  one  was 
the  fiillest  development  of  the  phenomenon  he  had  seen. 

The  foQowii^  paper  hy  Mr.  Oroom  Napier  was  then  read  : — 

On  the  Proportion  that  Numbera  of  the  Sexa  of  Offtpritig  Uar  to  iht 
Aget  of  Partntt.  By  C.  0.  Gboom  Napibb,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 
I  have  been  for  a  length  of  time  ooUeoting  statistics,  with  a  view  to 
BBcertain  the  proportion  of  male  births  to  that  of  female,  in  relation 
to  the  ages  of  their  respective  parents.  Sadler  in  England,  and 
Hrrfacker  on  the  Continent,  have  worked  at  this  subject,  and  their  re- 
searches seem  to  establish  that  the  predominance  of  age  in  either 
parent  tends  to  the  production  of  o^pring  of  its  own  sex  in  propor- 
tionate numbers.  Their  extent  of  facts  and  oonclusions  are  less  de- 
tailed than  mine,  and  do  not  lead  to  the  belief  that  predominance  of 
age  has  only  this  significance,  when  it  is  the  accompaniment  of 
physical  vigour.  I  will  state  the  result  of  my  investigations,  which 
are  munly  drawn  from  facts  gathered  from  the  family  statistics  re- 
corded in  the  peerages  and  baronetages  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

TABLE  SHOWma  THE  FROFOBTIOtI   OF   THE  SEXES. 
Froporlitm  efXaU  to  100  femola  mrOu. 


8S0  Parents  of  aqoatafre  .. 
«i-^  TT._., arwdei 
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276  Fathera  one  year  older  than  the  mobhers lOl'S 

312        „       two  to  three  yean  older lOI'S 

211        „       four  to  ail  yaara  older 1080 

200        „       from  mx  to  ten  year*  older    180-1 

168       „      from  ten  to  tiiiteen  yean  older lU-8 

liO        „       from  MTent«en  to  twenty-five  yeara  ...  180*7 

80        „       from  twanty'^iz  to  thirty-two  yean    ...  125-6 

45        „       from  thirty-three  to  forty  yeara  older..,  112-6 

18        M       from  forty  to  fifty  f mothers  under  26)...  115-4 

18        „       from  forty  to  fifty  (mothera  above  26)...  91-S 
XolhtTM  Oldtr  than  Kithtrt, 

B8  From  one  to  three  yean  older 04-3 

77  From  three  to  five  yesiB  older 88-S 

66  From  five  to  ten  yeara  older 77-1 

43  From  ten  to  fifteen  yeuB  older   606 

17  From  fifteen  to  twenty-two  years  older 43-3 

The  number  of  instances  of  marriage  between  mnles  from  one  to  five 
yeaia  older  than  the  females  is  very  great,  it  is,  therefore  easy  to  ob- 
tain a  large  array  of  figures  from  which  to  form  deductions.  The 
number  of  oases  is  much  less  when  the  father  is  many  yeare  older  than 
the  mother ;  and  is  still  smaller  when  the  mother  is  many  years  older 
than  the  faUier.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  few  cases  on 
which  my  statistics  are  in  this  cose  based.  It  would  appear  that  the 
propiHtion  of  male  births  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  189  males 
to  180  females  in  the  caae  of  fothers  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
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five  years  older  than  the  mothe™.  A  greater  preponderance  of  age 
of  the  fathers  over  the  motherB  showed  a  smaller  proportion  of  male 
births ;  probably  from  diminiahed  physical  yigour  in  consequence 
of  age  in  the  nwie  parent.  This  was  especially  seen  in  the  cases 
quoted  of  18  fathers  from  forty  to  fifty  years  older  than  mothera 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  which  gave  115  male  to  100 
female  births.  This  percentage  increased  in  the  13  fittbers  forty  or 
fifty  yecu^  older  than  mothers  above  twenty-five,  where  the  proportion 
was  91-6  male  to  100  female  births.  I  believe  that  a  larger  seriea  of 
facts  wouTd  give  an  even  lai^r  balance  in  favour  of  the  female  sei- 
If  the  preponderauce  of  age  in  male  parents  is  &vourable  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  male  over  female  births  ;  that  of  females  over  loales  is 
also  favourable  for  a  similar  increased  proportion  in  female  births. 
Thus  motiiers  from  one  to  three  years  older  than  fathers  gave  a  pro- 
portion of  94-3  male  to  100  female  births.  Mothers  from  three  to 
five  years  older  than  &tfaers  gives  a  percentage  of  88*8  males  Ut  100 
females.  The  proportion  continues  to  increase  until  it  reachec  ac- 
cording to  the  small  array  of  foots  I  lay  before  you  the  greatly  dimin- 
iehed  rat«  of  48-3  male  to  100  female  births;  but  in  this  case  the 
mothers  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  years  older  than  the  fktiiers. 

Mr.  Brabrook  considered  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excellence  in  the 
paper,  though,  fit>m  our  being  unaccustomed  to  deal  here  with  ques- 
tions involving  averages  and  proportions,  it  was,  perhaps,  better  suited 
for  the  Statistical  than  for  the  Anthropological  Society.  Nevertheless 
there  was  a  question  at  the  bottom  of  that  paper  that  did  concern  this 
Society,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  had  the  author  been  present  to 
add  some  further  explanation  much  greater  advantage  might  have  been 
derived  from  it.  The  statistics  were  taken  from  the  peerages  in  which 
there  would  probably  be  several  omissions  and  additions ;  and,  though 
this  might  occasion  a  balance  of  errors  amoimting  to  truth,  it  did  not 
always  happen  so,  and  he  did  not  like  such  evidence.  For  example,  it 
waa  likely  that  the  female  births  would  be  often  omitted  as  of  leas  im- 
portance from  their  not  affecting  hereditable  property  ;  and,  for  tlus 
and  other  reasons,  be  considered  that  the  peerages  did  not  afford  good 
data  upon  which  to  base  calculations.  At  the  same  time  much  credit 
was  due  to  the  author  for  entering  a  new  path  which  was  quit«  open 
to  inquiry,  evfn  though  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  statistics 
before  them  went  towards  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  the  paper  itself,  tbo 
principle  it  contained  was  certainly  borne  out  by  known  facts,  such  as 
the  proportion  between  males  and  females  bom  being  1 04  to  1 00.  In 
no  country  were  the  males  bom  fewer  than  the  females,  yet  females 
predominate.  When  persons  of  the  same  age  married  the  proportion 
of  males  bom  was  101  '3  to  100  females,  or  nearly  equal.  Tho  paper 
was  remarkable  as  shewing  what  difference  in  age  produced  the  greatest 
difference  inproportion,  together  with  the  limitson  both  sides.  Wher« 
the  male  was  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  older — provided  that  the 
mother  was  under  twenty-five — the  proportion  of  male  births  was  shown 
to  be  169  to  100,  or  nearly  two  to  one.    This  was  a  practical  point,  and 
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BpecioUy  interesting  to  the  aristocracy.  Nothing  had  been  aud  about 
illegitimate  children,  though  moay  persoDs  thought  them  superior, 
and  he  poiuted  to  William  the  Conqueror  as  a  notable  example,  while 
others  were  of  an  exactly  contrary  opinion.  The  subject  -vae  most  in- 
teresting and  suggeBtive,  and  when  procreation  became  a  Bcienc«,  as  it 
certainly  would  do  in  course  of  time,  great  importance  would  be  at- 
tached to  such  papers  as  the  present. 

Ker.  DuNBAB  Hbath  was  much  .pleased  with  the  paper,  but  be 
thought  in  considering  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  no  mention  bad  been  made  of  the  number  of  atdl-bom 
children,  without  which  it  could  not  be  correct.  It  was  very  desirable 
to  aearoh  for  the  law  upon  which  depended  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  aezes.  Why  should  not  anybody  who  kept  domestic  animaU, 
such  even  as  cocks  and  hens,  take  notice  of  the  proportions  of  loaleB 
and  females  produced  by  them  I  Any  farmer  or  country  gentleman 
might  easily  make  such  obserrationa.  For  example,  as  with  ewes  and 
rams,  there  were  many  instances  in  which  nature  required  but  one  male 
to  many,  perhaps  even  1  DO,  female&  Now  was  it  the  case  that  with  one 
ram  to  100  ewes  there  were  99  of  the  latter  bom  to  one  of  the  former? 
He  could  not  aay — but  as  human  beings  were  under  the  same  law  in 
r^iard  to  bones  and  muscles  as  other  mammals,  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  pursue  such  investigations-  He  would  aak  phyuolc^ista 
what  was  the  exact  day — hour  even — during  the  period  of  gestation 
when  sex  was  first  traceable  in  the  embryo,  and  whether  it  was  possible 
to  effect  a  change  a  day  or  two  before  that  period  1  Had  anyone  aug< 
gcsted  eaiuet  for  any  of  these  phenomena  1 

Mr.  Bbabrook  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  of  illegitimate 
children  there  were  10s  girls  bom  to  100  boys,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  girls  to  boys  in  legitimate  births. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  that  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  greater 
age  of  the  mothers  iu  such  cases. 

Dr.  Hunt  considered  the  paper  presented  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant field  for  inquiry.  It  waa  Ms  desire  to  encourage  such  [npers, 
though  in  the  present  one  they  had  not  been  given  sufficient  facts  and 
tables  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions.  With 
r^^ard  to  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath's  remarks,  the  author  bad  men- 
tioned that  rats  follow  the  same  law.  Could  such  facts  be  established 
they  would  be  capable  of  most  practical  application,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  if  the  author  had  been  present  his  furthet' explanation  of 
the  subject  would  have  done  much  to  advance  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology. 

Mr.  IiAXPnAY  thought  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  paper  exceed- 
ingly truthful,  and  turning  the  subject  over  iu  his  mind  he  had  cast 
about  among  the  families  of  his  acquaintance  and  could  mention  a 
dosen  instances  of  there  being  bmilies  of  boys  where  the  father  was 
older  than  the  mother,  and  families  of  girls  when  the  reverse  was  the 
case. 

Dr.  Hunt  announced  that  tfiere  were  two  other  papers  by  Mr.  G. 
Napier  which  had  been  intended  for  that  evening,  but  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to'oontinue  the  meeting  to  a  very  late  hour  if  they  were 
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read,  he  proposed  that  the;  should  be  postponed  to  &  future  day  when 
the  author  might  be  present. 
The  meoting  then  adjoumed. 


Uabch  Stb,  1867. 
T.  BBaDraHB,  £•«.,  ILA..  T.P.,  or  na  Ckaix. 

Thb  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmiad. 

The  following  members  were  elected : — John  Feiguson,  Esq.,  19, 
Ueoklenburgh  Square ;  Dr.  Fatey,  Ripon ;  Waahi^iton  Downing, 
Esq.,  29,  Gumming  Street,  Pentonville. 

Corrupondit^  MeirSier. — Professor  Jeffiies  Wyman,  Boston,  United 
States. 

Local  .SiSCTrtary.— Stephen  Webb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  23rd  Boyal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  for  Jubbulpore,  Decoan. 

The  following  presents  were  received,  and  thnnlii>  Toted  for  the 
same; — 

The  MtrsEUH. 
From  H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.— Stone  axe  from  the  Madem 

Biver,  BraziL 

The  Library. 
From  the  Author. — New  Readings  of  the  Motto  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales.     By  Dr.  W.  Bell. 
From  T.  Bendyslie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.  A.S.L.— Works  of  ApoUonius  of 

Tyana.     By  Ai^ert  Rkvillk. 

Ireasury  of  Botany.     By  Moore  and  Lindlbt. 

Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.     By  Rot.  J.  Atbe. 

Biogmphioal  Treasoiy.     By  S.  MAumiER. 

Popuh^  Account  of  Australia. 

Lost  Words  of  Eminent  Persons.     By  Joseph  Eaines. 

Histoiy  of  Slavrar  in  Uasaaohusetta.     By  G.  H.  Moore. 

School  Atlaa  of  Qaaaioal  Geography.     ^  Keith  Johkbton,  Esq. 

On  Democracy.     By  J.  H.  Partmwie,  &q. 

Life  of  General  T,  J.  Jackson.     By  Dabitey. 

Prometheus  Bound  of  jEsohylua     By  A.  Webgtbr. 
From  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L— Woman  and  Her  Wants. 

By  Madame  Caplin. 

TTie  Comet.     By  Captain  Morribon. 

Christian  Mythology  Unveiled.     By  Asonykods. 

Catalogue  of  Egyptian  Antiquities.     By  Sir  Ghables  Nicholson. 

Cutaneous  DiseaseB.     By  John  WiiaoN. 

Dr.  Hdkt  annonnoed  that  they  had  reoeiTed  &om  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  a  oom- 
mimicatton,  which  would  be  read. 

The  Chairhak  explained  that  the  Society  had  expended  aeveral 
sums  in  promoting  the  investigation  of  certain  remains  in  Belgium, 
whitdi  had,  or  were  thought  to  bavo,  an  important  bearing  od  the  an- 
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tiquity  of  nutn,  and  the  preeent  communioatioii  was  in  rafdy  to  k  re- 
port upcm  them. 

The  DiREOTOR  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Belg^  Hinister 
of  the  Interior,  U.  Alphonae  Vandenpeerenboom,  aa  follows  : — 

"I  have  received  the  obli^ng  letter  whioh  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  send  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London,  relative  to  the  excavations  mode  by  M.  £d.  Dupont,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  Government,  in  the  caverns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Leaae.  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  flattering  appre- 
ciation which  has  been  given  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  of  the  An- 
thn>pol<^"cal  Society  to  the  reeulta  already  arrived  at. 

"  I  beg  yon  to  believe  that  in  any  analogous  case  I  shall  be  charmed 
to  afford  to  the  honourable  savants  of  England  facilities  to  punue 
their  prwseworthy  and  fruitful  investigation," 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris  was  read  by  Mr.  Bloke : — 

"I  have  forwarded  to-day  one  vertebis,  one  atlas,  and  one  clavicle, 
from  the  Ure  pits.  Before  washing  the  skull  I  found  upon  it  a  small 
tuft  of  short  brown  hur,  a  portion  of  which  I  sent  to  Pruner-Bey  for 
microecopic  examination. 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  you  ascribe  to  the  akuU  a  pre-Celtio 
origin;  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  differ  very  much  from 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  district  who  are  here  popu- 
larly called  Kirkby  Roundheads  on  account  of  their  very  brachy- 
cephalic  type — but  this  is  a  point  I  am  now  directing  my  attention  to, 
and  in  a  ^or(  time  I  may  be  able  to  send  some  measurements." 

Heferring  to  the  same  skull,  the  foUowing  letter  was  read  from  Dr. 
Beigol: — 

"The  skull  from  Ulveratone  is  doubtlessly  of  considerable  interest, 
hut  to  determine  whether  the  impression  (not  flatness)  to  be  seen  in 
the  projective  direction  of  the  sagittal  suture,  be  natural  or  artifloial, 
BOema  a  difficult  task.  Pruner-Bey  has  already  painted  to  the  im- 
portance of  verifying,  first  of  all,  if  the  position  of  the  skull  and  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  and  other  materials  have  not  been 
able  to  produce  such  an  aberrant  form  and  exaggerated  toiohy«e- 
phalism. 

"Dra.  Gosse,  Davis,  and  Tbuniam  think  that  the  impression  has 
probably  been  produced  by  an  tmyielding  cradle-board.  'The  ancient 
Britons  were,  to  a  great  extent,  a  nomadic  people,  end  probably  enough 
used  a  soUd  and  flat  cradle,  on  which  their  inianta  might  be  secured 
to  the  back  and  safely  transported  from  place  to  place.' 

"  Firstly,  I  do  not  think  the  cradle  to  be  a  furniture  for  nomadic 
people.  But  if  the  impression  on  the  skull  should  be  due  to  the  use 
of  an  unyielding  cradle-board,  another  impression  would  be  seen  on 
another  spot  of  the  cranium  as  the  point  of  counter-pressure.  One 
could  say  the  counter-pressure  may  have  acted  upon  the  trunk  or 
limbe.     True,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  that  assumption. 

"The  impression  on  the  skull  is  so  symmetrical  that  to  my  mind  it 
seems  highly  probable  to  be  rather  natural  than  artificially  produced. 
From  tho  S  shape  of  the  sixUi  cervical  vertebra — ^provided  there  be  no 
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doubt  about  ita  belonging  to  the  same  individual — it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  individual  had  a  Bcolioeia,  i.e.,  a  curvature  of  the 
Bpine,  in  vhich  case  defbnnities  of  the  skull  are  ver7  often  associated 
with  the  deformity  of  the  spinal  column.  This  hypothesis,  I  think,  is 
at  least  equally  probable  as  the  cradle-hypothesis." 

The  Chairman,  Id  commenting  on  these  communications,  renuuked 
that  as  to  the  ancient  Britons  b«ng  a  nomadic  people  that  must  be 
takeu  in  a  limited  sense,  for  there  could  have  been  but  few  open  spaces, 
and,  although  we  were  told  of  their  careering  in  war  chuiots,  such 
operations  must  have  been  extremely  confined.  With  regard  to  the 
skulls,  it  was  certainly  doubtful  if  ^e  particular  formatiou  noticed 
were  produced  by  having  been  put  in  chQdhood  to  rest  upon  some 
hard  unyielding  substance  as  was  done  with  ludiau  children  for  &cility 
of  carriage.  But  the  subject  had  better,  perhaps,  be  discussed  after 
Dr.  Thumam,  who  had  come  from  Devizes  for  the  purpose,  had  read 
his  paper  upon  ancient  British  skulls. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read ; — 

Further  Raeareliet  and  Obt^rvatumt  on  the  Tteo  PrineiptU  Form*  of 

A  ncUnt  Brituh  SkulU.     By  Dr.  J.  Thukkah. 

[The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  itemotn  of  the  Society.] 


Referring  to  his  former  paper  {Mtmoirt,  vol  i,  pp.  120,  459),  the 
author  remarked,  that  the  general  connexion  of  the  two  differing 
ancient  British  skult-forms,  with  two  differing  forms  of  tumulus,  had 
appeared  to  him  sufficiently  curious  to  be  summed  up  in  a  convenient 
autitiietic  formula,  thus,^-tony  barrowt,  long  tkulU;  round  barrotn, 
round  or  ihort  tItulU.  At  the  same  time,  hewas  quite  aware  of  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  proposition,  and  was  fully  prepared  for  greater 
ones  than  had  then  been  observed.  As  to  the  round  barrows,  he  had 
expressly  stated,  that  it  was  "evident  that,  unless  the  earlier  race  had 
been  suddenly  exterminated  by  the  succeeding  one,  a  mixture  of  inter- 
ments and  a  mixture  of  the  two  types  were  to  have  been  expected" 
(p.  128,  also  p.  ISO).  It  is  for  the  first  port  of  his  proposition,  or  Um^ 
barrowt,  long  tkullg,  that  the  author  makes  any  olaim,  as  an  original 
observer.  He  believes  that  he  bos  established  for  that  part  of  Eng- 
land to  which  his  researches  apply,  viz.,  Wiltshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, the  connexion  between  long  barrows  and  doUchocepbalic  skulla. 
He  has  now  opened  more  than  twenty  of  these  remarkable  grave- 
mounds,  and  in  not  one  of  them  has  he  found,  in  the  primary  place 
of  interment,  a  brachycephalic  skull.  As  t«  the  second  part  of  the 
proposition,  or  round  barrowt,  round  ikvlU,  he  had  formulated  the 
common  experience  of  British  oraniologista,  all  of  whom  had  main- 
tained that  the  prevailing  ancient  British  skull-type,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  round  barrows,  is  brachycephalous. 

Dr.  Thumam  exhibited  a  table  of  measurements  of  seventy  skulls 
&om  the  round  barrows,  twenty-five  of  which  are  engraved  and  de- 
scribed in  Crania  BriUmnica,  forty-one  are  in  the  Bateman  Museum, 
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and  four  ore  in  his  own  collection,  having  been  exhumed  by  himeelf. 
When  tbrae  seventy  skulls  are  arranged  according  to  their  breadth- 
indei,  63  per  cent,  sre  found  to  be  brachyoephalic  (SO- '89)  ;  20  per 
cent,  sob-brachycepholio  ('TT-ZS) ;  and  17  per  cent,  only  are  ovoid 
or  orthocephalic  (■74-'76),  Not  a  single  skidl  ia  aub-dolichocephalio 
(■71--73),  much  leas  typically  dolichocephalic  (  —  70).  The  aventge 
breadth-index  for  the  entire  series  of  seventy  skulls  is  '81.  These 
round  barrow  skulls  are  indeed  as  brachycepbaloiis  as  those  of  modem 
Germans,  Slavonians,  and  many  Mongols.  This  is  well  seen  on  a 
reference  to  the  extensive  measurements  recently  published  by  Prof. 
Welcker,  according  to  which  '79  is  the  mean  breadth-index  for  Little 
Ruasians  and  Finns ;  '80  that  for  South  Germans,  Great  Russians 
and  Uagyara ;  and  '81  that  for  the  Swiss^  Slovaks,  Colmucks,  and 
Tunguuans.* 

liie  author  also  produced  a  table  of  measurements  of  sixty-seven 
sknlls  from  loi^  barrows  in  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire,  most  of  them 
exhumed  by  himself  or  friends,  and  seventeen  of  which  had  been 
acquired  since  the  publication  of  his  previous  paper.  A  compariaon 
of  this  table  with  that  of  the  skulls  from  the  round  borrows,  shows  at 
once  how  greatly  the  one  series  differs  from  the  other.  Among  those 
from  the  round  barrows,  is  not  a  single  dolichocephalic  skull ;  among 
those  from  the  long  barrows,  not  a  single  brachycephalic  one.  Up- 
wards of  four-fifths,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  are  more  or  leas 
dolichocephalic  ('63-'73);  nearly  one-half,  or  48  per  cent.,  typically 
BO  ('63-'70) ;  a  small  proportion,  only  lG-3  per  cent.,  are  ovoid  or 
orthocephalic  ('74-'76) ;  and  only  1'5  per  cent,  represented  by  a 
(tingle  exceptional  skull,  is  sub-brachyce[Jialous,  with  a  breadth-index 
of  -77.  The  averse  breadth-index  of  the  whole  is  '71.  When  com- 
pared with  the  skulls  of  all  peoples,  these  long  barrow  crania  are 
seen  to  occupy  a  remarkable  situation.  Thb  place  ie  almost  on  the 
top  of  the  scale  of  dolichocephaly  and  bracbycephaly,  and  along- 
side that  of  the  skulls  of  Negroes,  Hindoos,  and  New  Caledonians. 
The  sixty-seven  long  barrow  skulls  have,  indeed,  atMut  the  same 
average  breadth-index  as  those  of  sixty-six  African  Negroes,  and  fifteen 
Auattaliana,  measured  by  Welcker ;  and  if  arranged  according  to  the 
German  professor's  method  (Tof.  ii,  fig.  6),  the  resulting  figure  or 
diagram  would  be  almost  identical  with  that  shown  by  him  for  the 
Negroes.  In  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  we  have  no  typieal  dolieho- 
ee]3t/Ui  (t.  e.,  people  whose  skulls  have  an  average  br^dth-index  of 
'70  or  '71) ;  and  we  have  to  seardi  for  cranial  proportions  similar  to 
those  of  the  old  long-barrow  folk,  far  away  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
and  the  Melanesian  Islands.  The  face-cranium  in  the  long  barrow 
skulls,  however,  ia  remi»kable,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  mildness  of 
its  character,  being  more  orthc^athio  than  that  of  most  modem 
European  peoples,  and  seems  to  show  unequivocally  that  there  is  no 
genetic  or  necessary  affinity  between  our  ancient  British  dolichocephali 
and  those  modem  savage  (or  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoos,  civilised) 
peoples  of  the  distant  South  and  East. 

■  "ArchivftlrAiithrop.",  1666,  pp.136, 148,  etc. 
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The  author  uiferred  the  relative  date  of  the  two  olaeaes  of  borrowB 
from  the  archteologioal  evidence.  He  obeerved  that  in  no  well  authen- 
ticated instance  had  objects  of  metal  or  of  the  finer  decorated  pot- 
tery been  found  with  the  primary  interments  in  long  barromi,  but 
only  those  of  stone,  bone  or  horn,  and  a  peculiar  coaTse  kind  of  pot- 
tery. He  hence  refere  the  long  barrows  to  the  SUme  period  of 
antiquaries,  and  believes  that  they  are  the  earlieet  sepulchral  monn- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  which  remain  to  us. 

In  the  round  barrowt,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  of  bronee, 
{very  rarely  of  iron,)  and  richly  decomted  pottery,  are  often  foond, 
with  or  wiUiout  objects  of  ston&  The  author  hence  refers  the  round 
barrows  to  the  Bronxe  period  of  antiquaries,  and  to  that  of  hronie 
and  iron  transition.  Differing  in  this  respect  from  the  long  barrows, 
a  large  majority  of  them  cover  interments  after  cremation.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  they  formed  the  tomba  of  the  later  Britona, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island.  In  conclu- 
sion, Dr.  Thumam  presented  a  summary  of  his  inferences,  under  nine 
different  beads. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Thnmam  in  the  name  of  tbe  meeting 
for  coming  so  great  a  distance  to  read  to  them  his  very  able  and 
learned  paper,  and  suggested  that  another  paper  on  the  same  subject 
by  Mr.  Blake  should  be  read  before  the  dieoussion. 

The  followii^  paper  was  then  read  : — 

On  Certain  ShdU/rom  Round  Barrows  in  DarteUhire.     By  0.  Cartkb 
Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Curator  and  LiK  A.S.h.     [Vide  AfJkr^io- 
logical  Review,  voL  iv,  p.  398.] 
[The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  tlie  Sfemoir*,'] 

Tbe  Cbairuan,  after  thanking  Mr.  Blake,  remarked  that  Dr.  Thnr- 
nam's  statement  that  anchylosed  vertebrte  had  been  found  in  the 
doUchocephali,  appeared  to  him  very  ourious,  as  it  was  said  to  indicate 
going  upon  all  fours,  thus  showing  a  d^^adation  in  tbe  race  fonn  in 
the  brachycephali, 

Mr.  L.  O.  PiKB  thought  the  Society  much  indebted  to  Dr.  ThoTnam 
and  Mr.  Blake.  They,  and  men  like  them,  had  placed  anthropology 
on  a  different  footing  from  that  on  which  it  had  stood  in  former 
times.  They  had  left  the  effete  schools  of  dt^matism  and  conjecture, 
and  had  brought  arithmetic,  the  best  friend  of  the  eiact  sciences,  to 
bear  upon  the  subjeoL  On  that  score  anthropologists  owed  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Thurman.  Formerly,  if  a  community  were  found 
to  spet^  one  language,  and  another  community  a  somewhat  similar 
language,  that  fact  was  thought  sufficient  to  prove  the  kinship  of  the 
two  peoples.  But  it  was  now  known  that  similarity  of  tongues  was  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  great  dissimilarity  in  tbe  shape  of  the  skull, 
and  if  race  meant  anything  we  must  assign  the  di^rent  forms  ai 
the  skull  to  different  races.  The  principle  of  classifying  races  by 
language  would,  if  fairly  carried  out,  prove  a  parrot  which  could  say 
"  Good  morning,"  to  be  more  nearly  akin  to  an  Englishman  than  an 
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EngliahmMi  ia  to  a  Frendimau  or  a  Highlander.  He  did  not,  however, 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Thuniam'B  conclueioiis  that  the  long-h^ed  men 
were  abort  of  stature  and  that  the  BhOTt-headed  men  were  tall,  for  the 
nieaaureiiieiita  given  had  been  taken  only  from  tweuty-five  of  the 
dolichocephalic  sltullB  and  twenty-seven  of  the  brachycephalio,  which 
he  thought  fJEkr  too  small  a  number  to  give  reliable  data  aa  to  the  pro- 
portions  of  the  two  races. 

Dr.  Thdiuiax  having  interrupted  him  to  explain  that  the  meaaure- 
mente  were  takeu  from  the  tAigk-bone*  of  the  likeletona  of  each  type, 
from  which  the  height  was  calculated  according  to  the  admitted 
standard  of  proportion, — 

Mr.  Pike  said  he  had,  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  used  the  word  akull 
instead  of  akeleton ;  but  his  objection  waa  not  to  the  manner  in 
which  measurementa  had  been  t^en,  but  to  the  small  number  of  in- 
atancea  from  which  ao  large  an  inference  had  been  drawn.  He  under- 
stood  Dr.  Thumam  to  have  said  further,  that  anchylosis  of  the  cer- 
vical  vertebne  was  found  in  the  long-headed  race  who  injured  them- 
selves in  creeping  into  their  caves,  and  who  were  less  civilised  than 
tha  ehort-headed  men.  But  the  caves  were  used  for  storing  com 
which,  it  had  been  said,  waa  cultivated  only  by  the  more  civilised 
Britons.  If  that  were  ao,  how  waa  it  that  tiie  more  civilised  people 
who  wrae  agricultural,  who  grew  com  and  required  storage-room,  and 
therefore  made  uae  of  cave-dwellings,  did  not  get  injured ;  while 
those  who  led  a  nomadic  life  and  cultivated  no  com,  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  exhibit  aU  the  injuriea  which  cave  habitation  waa  said  to 
produce  I  The  dolichocephali  were  also  stated  to  have  been  leas 
prognathous  and  to  have  had  leas  harah  features  than  the  brachy- 
cephali.  If  so,  waa  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  less 
civilised  1  He  could  not  see  why  the  short-headed  shoiild  be  consi- 
dered more  modem  than  the  long-headed  race.  What  was  the  total 
niunber  of  skulls  of  each  type  that  had  been  found  1  The  long,  he 
believed,  outnumbered  the  ^ort  considerably,  but  if  the  former  were 
more  ancient,  surely  their  remains  would  be  leae  numerous.  Dr. 
Thumam  had  endeavoured  to  account  for  thia,  and  had  said  that  the 
short-heads  burnt  their  dead  and  were  the  dominant  race ;  but  if 
they  introduced  the  practice  of  cremation  aa  well  as  round  barrows, 
while  the  long-headed  race  adhered  to  inhumation,  then  the  pre- 
pondenince  of  dolichocephali  would  have  been  found  in  the  round 
barrows  unless  the  dominant  race  had  exterminated  thero,  or  the 
practice  of  burial  in  the  long  barrows  had  continued  and  co-existed 
with  burial  in  the  round  barrows.  But  against  the  preponderance  of 
short-heads  at  any  time  was  the  fact  that  the  English  of  the  present 
day  are  one  of  the  longest-headed  peoples  in  Europe  and  in  WUtshire 
certainly  the  longest  without  exception,  while  the  only  important  in- 
fiision  (rf'  foreign  blood  since  the  time  of  the  round  bajrowa  had  been 
that  of  short-headed  Germans.  Dr.  Thumam  had  also  said  that  the 
long-beaded  type  was  that  of  the  Iberians,  and  the  ahort-headed  that 
of  the  Belgffl,  but  this  waa,  in  his  opinion,  an  unfounded  and  contra- 
dictory assertion.  Tacitus  wrote  that  the  Silurians  who  inhabited  the 
district  now  called  South  Wales  wore  probably  Iberians.     The  Belgsa 
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were  in  England  found  only  on  the  Bouthem  ooaats.  How  was  it  if 
the  brachjcephalic  Belgse  establiBlied  themselveB  in  Wiltshire  that  the 
people  of  that  county  had,  in  the  present  day,  the  longest  heads  in 
Europe  1  And  how  were  the  short  bIiuIIb  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  countiy  to  be  accounted  for  if  they  were  the  akulls  of  the  Be1|!», 
who,  according  to  Z)r.  Thuinam  himaelf,  nerer  penetrated  into  the 
interior.     There  was  no  theoiy  to  account  for  such  diacrepancies. 

Mr.  Lahpkat  aaked  what  was  the  ordinary  length  and  breadth  of 
the  barrows  1 

The  Chairman  having  proposed  that  Dr.  Thurnaui  should  reply 
geriatim  to  Mr.  Pike's  questions,  and  then  to  any  others  that  might  be 
raised, 

Dr.  Thurhaic  said,  perhaps  b«  had  better  state  at  once,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Lampi^y,  that  the  size  of  the  barrows  is  various,  those  called  loiuj 
being  from  200  or  300  to  350  feet  in  length,  and  50  to  70  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  elevation  of  some  from  3  to  5  feet,  while  othern  are  9,  10,  or 
even  12  feet  in  height.  They  are  very  elongate,  being,  in  fact,  great 
earthworks ;  and  it  was  surprising  that  a  rude  people  should  have 
taken  bo  mnoh  pains  to  make  them,  espeoiaJly  as  designed  for  places 
of  burial,  remains  being  cnly  found  in  one  comer  of  them.  A  trench 
on  each  aide,  but  not  extending  round  ench  end,  adds  to  their  apparent 
height.  The  round  barrows  are  from  60  to  90  feet  in  diameter,  and 
irbm  1  to  12  feet  in  height.  He  had  seen  none  higher  than  H 
feet. 

Mr.  Hydb  Clabke  considered  that  it  would  be  very  iacoavenieiit  if 
Dr.  Thumam  were  called  upon  to  reply  to  each  question  raised,  espe- 
cially as  some  of  the  members  present  might  be  willing  to  support  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  paper.  For  his  part,  he  thought  that  when 
BO  large  a  collection  of  skulls  as  that  before  them  was  exhibited  it 
must  strike  everyone  that  they  were  useless  to  prove  anything  by 
themselves.  To  what  nations  could  they  be  referred  except  by  the 
aid  of  faistorioal  and  lingual  afGnitiea.  The  relation  of  the  Belgn  and 
Iberians  had  been  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Thumam 
and  set  forth  in  his  paper.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pike  that  no  portion 
of  evidence  should  be  neglected,  and  on  that  occasion  atill  further  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  Iberian  question.  He  doubted,  however, 
wbeUier  any  of  these  were  Iberian  skulls.  Looking  to  history,  the  firet 
account  of  Iberian  civilisation  written  by  Humboldt  had  been  followed 
up  by  later  histories  and  through  different  aspects  t  ill  evidence  had  cnl- 
minated  in  osteological  facta.  If  Dr.  Thumam  had  classified  the  skulls 
as  those  of  two  diHtlnct  nations  ne  oould  go  to  history  to  find  out 
whether  it  justified  auoh  a  clBBsifiiAtion,  and  by  that  means  arrive  at 
a  BfttisfactoiT'  conclusion.  Such  a  difficult  question  should  be  oare- 
fully  and  calmly  considered,  and  in  that,  as  in  all  Bcientifio  pureuits, 
we  ought  never  to  noil  our  colours  to  the  mast,  but  always  be  ready 
to  collect  fresh  evidence  and  form  opinions  accordingly.  It  would  be 
curiouB  to  find  out,  for  example,  whether  alleged  lingutd  affinities  were 
supported  by  these  osteological  discoveries. 

TheKev.  DuNBARHEATHremarked  that  a  sort  of  challenge  seemed  fo 
hare  been  given  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clwke,  who  thanked  the  ostwdogista  for 
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having  taken  the  subject  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  anthropologista.  For 
htB  part,  he  had  no  wish  any  science  should  go  alone,  and  the  quefltioa 
of  osteology,  of  anthropology,  and  every  other  "ology"  must  be  con- 
sidered together.  A  ecience  pursued  alone  was  of  little  use  and  small 
interest.  But  as  to  the  question  of  osteology,  he  could  not  limit  bis 
attention  to  Great  Britain.  Similar  foots  he  knew  were  to  be  found 
.ilao  in  Europe  and  Asia.  An  important  question  which  must  suggest 
it«clf  to  the  mind  of  every  thinking  person  was,  how  such  different 
types  could  have  arisen  in  the  human  race.  There  was  also  a  chrono- 
logical question  upon  which  such  investigations  might  throw  light 
[n  the  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrotes  flowed, 
the  old  Scythic  monarchy  which  founded  Babylon  existed  at  a  most 
important  epoch, — that  between  the  stone  age  and  the  bronze  age. 
The  t^cythians  were  a  broad-headed  race,  and  the  first  originators  of 
civilisation  and  science.  If  that  be  proved  they  form  a  boundary 
between  two  great  periods  of  development,  and  serve  to  show  that 
uhronoli^y  is  in  close  connection  with  osteology.  And  further,  the 
.Vi^tian  race  was  spread  over  Syria,  India,  and  AfHca,  and  if  they 
vere  found  also  over  Europe,  then  it  would  be  shown  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  peopled  by  both  the  long  and  short-headed 
races.  The  spots  of  the  globe  filled  by  a  previous  race  would  afford 
further  scope  for  investigation,  and  then  might  arise  the  question 
regarding  intermixture  of  the  Nigritian  and  Tartar  races  leading  to 
K^mething  really  very  interesting. 

Mr.  McGriook  Allan  asked  how  male  and  female  skulls  were  die- 
tiiiguished  ;  for  if  only  by  size,  that  would  be  uncertain.  Dr.  Carl  Vogt 
having  stated  that  the  female  had  the  infant  type  of  skull ;  and  if 
lli.1t  were  so  it  might,  perhaps,  determine  the  intellectual  status  of 

Dr.  Hlnt  tliought  it  only  right  to  mention  that  he  had  obtained 
the  skulls  which  were  exhibited  from  the  Dorsetshire  barrows,  from 
Mr.  Shipp,  who  was  not  responsible  for  auy  opinion  expressed  upon 
them  by  Mr.  Blake.  The  specimens  were  sent  to  their  museum  at 
the  time  of  the  Nottingham  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and 
Mr.  Blake  had  examiuMl  and  reported  upon  them  at  hia  request.  He 
did  not  think  there  need  be  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  two 
papers  iiefore  them.  Both  had  been  brought  forward  in  an  admirable 
inanner,  tmd  the  right  interpretation  of  the  subject  was  a  mere  question 
of  theory.  That  laid  down  by  Dr.  Thumam,  "long  barrows,  long 
skulls  ;  round  barrows,  round  or  short  skulls,"  was  very  startling,  but 
at  any  rate  there  was  great  good  to  be  got  ftwa  such  descriptions  as  had 
been  given.  He  was  glad  that  Dr.  Thumam  had  made  an  admission 
not  in  his  former  paper  to  the  effect  that  he  was  prepared  to  find  oc- 
raaional  exceptions  to  his  axiom.  Had  the  facts  borne  out  Dr. 
Thnmam's  theory  he,  for  one,  would  have  accepted  it. 

Mr.  Brookes  said  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  Mr.  Blake's 
remarks  had  invalidated  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Thumam,  whose 
paper  had  not  been  done  justice  to.  If  round  skulls  had  been  found 
in  long  harmws  with  implements  of  a  lftt«r  date  than  that  assigned  i>t 
the  earlier  mce,  that  would  have  uT«ct  his  theory,  but  such  was  not  the. 
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case.  The  observation  of  long  skulls  alone  in  long  barrows  had  led  to 
the  theory  advanced,  and  even  if  that  were  wrong  the  facta  might  be 
right  Long  skulls  Iiad  been  found  in  round  barrows  it  was  true,  but 
Mr.  Blake  had  not  discovered  round  BkuUs  in  long  barrows,  which 
alone  would  have  aiTected  Dr.  Thumam's  position,  inasmuch  aa  the 
long-headed  race  mi^t  survive  long  after  their  subjugation  by  the 
round  heads :  that  was  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Dr.  Chabnoce  remarked  that  writers  had  made  a  great  deal  tS 
myst^Tj  about  the  Iberi ;  and  that  anyone  who  lived  near  water  might 
be  termed  an  Iberian.  The  term  Iberia  was  derived  from  the  river 
Ebro,  a  name  derived  ^m  the  Greek  vSup,  water,  which  in  Celtic  be- 
came dwr,  dour,  dovxr,  etc.,  and  in  Duteh,  German,  ete.,  water,  waner, 
and  which  was  liable  to  contract  and  corrupt  into  ur,  eur,  etr,  efrr 
hence  the  name  Ebro,  the  river  Eure  ("ElniraJ,  and  the  town  of 
Evreui  in  KormaJidy, 

Mr.  HiGoiNB  considered  that  Dr.  Thumam  had  &irly  proved  his 
poution,  and  that  it  had  not  been  invalidated  by  Mr.  Blake.  As  to 
Dr.  Thumam's  alleged  positiveness,  he  had  referred  to  the  previous 
paper  read  by  him,  and  had  found  that  in  it  he  bad  distinctly  stated 
that  he  expected  to  meet  with  a  few  long  skulls  in  the  round  bar- 
rows. He  thought  Dr.  Thnmam  had  vindicated  his  theory  on  that 
occasion. 

Dr.  Thiibnah,  in  reply,  said  he  was  no  transmutationist,  and  thought 
too,  that  man  was  "  created  upright."  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  degradation 
to  go  upon  all  fours ;  but,  perhaps,  that  came  of  necessity,  and  fnon 
being  unable  to  construct  or  obtain  any  but  low,  narrow  dwellings, 
they  were  forced  to  enter  them  in  that  manner.  The  anchylosis  of 
some  of  the  vertebrse  was  not  imiformly  found  in  the  skeletons  ;  but 
be  had  observed  its  occurrence  so  frequently  as  to  claim  attention. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Pike's  remarks,  he  would  again  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  that  the  Britons  had  subterranean  repositories  for 
their  com  ;  and  to  Tacitus,  who  says  that  the  same  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Germans,  and  adds  that  they  lived  in  such  places  during  a 
part  of  the  year.  This  might  reasonably  have  been  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  ancient  British  tribes,  but  he  would  not  insist  upon  that 
aa  conclusive. 

Mr.  Pike  explained  that  he  had  referred  to  Dr.  Thumam's  statement 
that  the  brachycepbali  were  the  most  civilised,  and  the  com  growers, 
and  yet  without  the  indication  of  using  caves,  and,  therefore,  of  storing 
com,  which  indication  was  present  in  the  doUchooephali  who  went  into 
their  caves  on  all  fours. 

Dr.  TRDRNiLH  considered  that  rather  Mr.  Pike's  own  infereooe,  thiui 
as  necrasarily  implied  by  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject.  With  re- 
gard to  the  statistics  of  the  statnre  of  the  two  races,  be  would,  <^ 
course,  have  preferred  to  have  had  more  instances  to  deal  with,  but  he 
would  appeal  to  anyone  whether  the  fifty-two  facts  taken  from  ana- 
logous examples,  twenty-five  of  the  long  heads  and  twenty-seven  of  iho 
round  heads,  did  not  afford  at  least  a  strong  presumption  in  fovour  of 
the  trath  of  hia  inference.  The  proportions  were  likely  to  be  slightly 
D)odified  by  measurements  from  a  larger  number  of  examples.     The 
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foots  obtuned,  Huch  as  they  were,  supported  hu  naaertion  tbat  the 
long-headed  race  were  shorter  than  the  bnichycephali,  Mr.  Pike  had 
also  aaked  what  was  the  total  number  of  skulla  of  the  two  types  found, 
and  expressed  surprise  tJmt,  on  the  assumption  of  the  greater  antiquity 
of  ^e  dolichooephali,  so  many  long  skulls  were  found,  and  so  few  short. 
But  the  numbers  really  given  were  seventy  from  the  long  borrows,  and 
Hity-seven  from  the  round,  or  nearly  equal  A  greater  number  had 
been  obtained,  but  those  of  doubtful  origin  were  weeded  out.  Consi- 
dering the  probable  greater  antiquity  of  the  dolicbocephali,  it  oertainly 
sppeued  Btnnge  at  firat  sight  that  they  should  be  so  aumerouB, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  skeletons  of  that  type  of  skull 
were  found  in  heaps  in  the  long  barrows,  while  the  brachycephali  were 
mostly  found  singly  in  separate  round  barrows.  He  accounted  for 
the  large  number  of  skeletons  in  the  fontter  by  suppoeing  that  the 
burial  of  a  chief  had  been  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  slaves 
and  others,  and  that  waa  supported  by  the  cleft  appearance  of 
many  of  the  skulls.  The  fact,  however,  remained  that  there  were 
many  skulls  in  &o  long,  to  only  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three,  in  the 
round  barrows.  As  to  what  had  become  of  the  long  headed  race,  he 
thought  that  the  dolichocephalic  type,  or  that  of  the  aborigines,  had 
Binoe  become  modified.  We  should  never  find  now  an  average  breadth- 
index  of  '71 ;  that  of  skulls  from  modem  graveyards  being  at  least 
'75-77.  The  &ct  was  that  the  modem  English  people  were  a  mixed, 
and  as  might  be  said,  a  mongrel  race.  The  breadth  of  modem  English 
skulls  was  due  to  Uie  blending  of  race ;  and  though  individual  in- 
stances might  still  be  found  as  long  as  the  doliohooephali  of  the  past, 
he  knew  of  no  collective  measurement  of  twenty  modem  skulls  pre- 
senting the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  ancient  times.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  claim  a  blood-relationship  for  the  British  dohchooephali 
with  the  Polynesians ;  and  only  mentioned  them  to  shew  that  they 
did  not  possess  any  series  of  modem  European  skulls  of  so  low  a 
breadth-index  as  '71.  With  regard  to  the  Iberians,  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke  would  probably  agree  with  him,  that  they  peopled  Spain 
and  a  part  of  GauL  And,  in  reply  to  Mr.  McOrigor  Allan's  question, 
he  might  say  that  female  skulls  were  distinguished  from  male  skulls, 
not  merely  by  their  size,  though  that  of  the  female  was  ten  per  cent. 
smaller  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the  brain  ten  per  cent,  less  in 
weight,  but  also  by  being  uostty  flatter  at  the  vertex,  and  by  a  fre- 
quent perceptible  oonstrietion  in  the  line  of  the  coronal  suture.  Tyv^ 
was  less  marked  in  th*  female  ekaU ;  the  dolichocephalic  female  de- 
viating towards  the  brachycepbalic  forms,  and  vice  versd.  There  was, 
as  he  believed,  a  general  tMdency  in  the  sex,  towards  the  ovoid, 
orthocephalic  or  mesatioeplnlic  form,  as  represented  in  the  beautiful 
Greek  statues  of  females, 

Mr.  McGbioor  AllaW  explained  that  he  asked  whether  the  female 
skull  was  also  smaller  til  proportion  to  the  skeleton. 

Br.  Thdrnah  stated  that  he  thought  the  difference  was  not  so  great 
in  that  respect,  it  being  only,  perhaps,  three  or  four  per  cent,  smaller. 
Dr.  Hunt  had  referred  to  his  axiom  as  having  in  his  former  paper  been 
given  as  positive.    This,  however,  was  a  mistake.     It  was  expressly 
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qualified  by  the  statement  (Menudrt  AnthropcloguxU  Society,  ii,  128), 
that  "aa  regards  the  later  (roiind)  barrows,  it  la  evideat  that,  unlew 
the  earlier  race  hod  beeo  Buddenl3r  exterminated  b;  the  succeeding 
one,  a  mixture  of  interments  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  types  were  to 
have  been  expected."  (See,  likewise,  the  statement  to  the  same 
effect,  p.  ISO.) 

Mr.  Carter  Blake,  in  reply  to  the  comments  made  upon  his  paper, 
reminded  Mr.  Higgins  that  some  of  the  dcsceudauts  of  the  primitive 
dolichocephali  were  probably  still  extant  in  Ireland  according  to 
Messrs.  Beddoe  and  Davis,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some  at  any 
rate  aa  recently  aa  when  Cork  cathedral  was  used  as  a  place  for 
burial,  a  skull  of  that  type  having  been  fcund  there  by  Col.  Lane  Foi. 
Dr.  Thumam  hod  criticised  the  iustrumeat  he  had  used  for  measuring 
skulls,  but  he  would  mention  that  it  satisfied  Dr.  Broca  and  Dr. 
Quatrefages,  and  met  with  Professor  Hurley's  approbation  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen's  admiration.  Dr.  Thuraam  had  advocated  the  crude 
generalisation  of  "long  barrows,  long  skulls  ;  round  barrows,  short  or 
round  skulls,"  and  to  support  it  had  referred  the  exceptions  to  ad- 
mixture of  race.  Now,  after  having  deducted  the  two  extreme  speci- 
mens from  Blondford  upon  which  ho  had  commented,  he  found  the 
r^ult  to  be  that  the  remainder  oscillated  between  67  and  '79  respec- 
tively, while  Dr.  Thumam's  twenty-five  skulls  found  also  in  round 
barrows  were  between  '66  and  -84,  having  consequently  a  broader 
average.  For  his  part,  he  hoped  science  would  always  stick  to  facts. 
Dr.  Thumam's  views  hod  met  with  most  able  adverse  criticiam  in  the 
brother  society  of  Paris,  and  with  demolition  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pike 
in  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  the  Englith,  so  that  in  rejecting  them  he 
would  be  quite  content  to  stick  to  facts. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


March  19Te,  1867. 

T.   BiNDTBHB,  Esq.,    H.A.,  T.P.,  IN   TSE   ChAIB. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  : — J.  C.  Davies,  Esq., 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Ivy  House,  Holywell ;  F.  Duncan,  Ek]., 
M,A.,  D.C.L.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Captain  Royal  Artillery,  the  Citadel, 
Plymouth;  Reginald  R.  Dudley,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Leicester,  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  ;  and  M.  Lelorrain  as  Local  Secretary  for  the  Champagne 
District,  France. 

Tlie  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting  were  announced,  viz. : — 

Fob  the  Libraet. 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     Tywysog  Denmarc. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
One  of  the  People.     Letter  to  Lord  Derby  on  Political  Refonn. 
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The  OiBKOTOB  annoUDced  that  Colonel  Lane  Fox  had  undertaken  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  to  euper- 
intend  the  researchea  in  archaic  anthropology  now  being  made  ui 
London.  Many  objects  of  great  interest  to  anthropologiBts  had  been 
dug  up  VQ  making  the  excavations  for  the  railways  and  other  great 
woi^B  in  progress,  and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that,  (or  the  want 
of  such  an  executive,  many  skulls  found  had  been  buried  again.  It 
would  be  the  object  of  the  Committee  to  watch  over  the  eicavationa 
made,  to  take  charge  of  such  crania,  and  to  induce  the  contractors, 
clerks  of  works,  and  others,  to  preserve  such  valuable  relics.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  E.  Jones  had  been  placed  upon  the  committee,  and  he 
hoped  other  gentlemen  would  also  send  in  their  names.  He  had  f\ir- 
ther  to  announce  that  Dr.  Collyer,  who  was  Bo  well  known  as  a  most 
zealous  anthropologist,  had  been  appointed  Special  Commissioner  for 
Anthropology  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  aud  would,  doubtless,  make 
every  effort  to  promote  the  interest  of  that  science  in  the  French 
capital  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  been  appointed  Corresponding  Secretaiy 
for  Asia,  and,  from  his  well-known  and  able  researches,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  appointment  would  afford  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Society.  It  was  their  intention  to  appoint  well-qualified  gentlemen  as 
corresponding  secretaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the  view  of 
extending  anthropological  research.  Amuigements  had  been  made  to 
secure  the  proper  representation  of  anthropology  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee ;  and,  as  great  expectations 
had  been  formed  upon  the  first  appearance  of  anthropology  in  Scotland, 
be  hoped  the  anthropologists  would  go  there  in  good  force,  prepared 
to  face  and  overcome  the  special  difficulties  they  would  have  to  con- 
tend with.  There  had  already  been  discussions  in  Scotland  upon  the 
proposed  introduction  of  that  science ;  and,  as  controversy  ran  very 
high,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  specially  careful  in  the  preparation 
of  the  papers  to  be  read  there,  so  that  anthropology  might  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  a  real  genuine  science,  and  that,  however  much  fault  the 
Scotch  mig^t  find  with  the  science  itself  they  might  be  able  to  find 
none  with  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  CHAiRKiLN  now  called  upon  Dr.  Bell  to  read  his  paper  upon 
"  The  Origin  of  Language,"  which  was  as  follows  : — 

On   tKe  Oriffin  of  Language  from  Interjediont,  and  of  our  Modern 

Engliih  in  the  Teuttntic  and  CognaU  Dudecta.    By  William  Bell, 

Ph.D.,  Pfleger  in  England  of  the  Germanic  National  Museum  at 

Kiimberg,  and  Honorary  Member  of  many  English  and  Foreign 

Scientific  Societies. 

In  addressing  ao  scientific  and  learned  a  body  as  the  Anthropological 

Society  of  London  it  will  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the 

difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  language  generally. 

Easy  as  appears  our  present  mode  of  speech,  and  natural  as  its  ac- 
qturement  and  fluent  »ise  may  seem,  few  subjects  are  shmudcd  in 
greater  difficulty,  or  on  which  a  lai^r  amount  of  discussions  has  Iweii 
.wasted.  Gaining,  as  we  all  do  our  mother -tongue  insensibly  and  al- 
most nncouBciously,  we  reflect  little  on  the  complex  rcsidts  vc  have 
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maBtered,  and  oa  the  great  diificultiea  that  had  to  be  eurmouiited  be- 
fore language  could  have  attained  that  order  and  sjateta  at  wtiicli  we 
now  receive  it. 

Things  in  constant  use  appear  natural  and  eaay ;  as  walking,  which 
is  but  a  perpetual  stumbling,  may  now  appear  to  us  a  normal  statna, 
whilst  we  forget  our  fVet]uent  falla  in  endeavouring  to  leam  how  pro- 
perly to  balance  the  body. 

The  great  diversity  of  languages,  which  have  been  roughly  eatimated 
for  the  entire  globe  at  three  thotisand,  has  caused  some  theorista  tn 
contend  for  a  plurality  of  original  tongues ;  but  more  advanced  philo- 
Ic^sts  of  the  present  day,  principally  &om  the  oonformities  i^  the 
widely-spread  Indo-Oermanic  family,  are  gradually  reducing  many 
hitherto  considered  different  to  common  roots ;  thus  afibrding  evidence 
to  the  Scriptural  enunciation  that  there  was  a  time  when  "all  the 
world  was  of  one  speech." 

It  is  &om  this  biblical  truth  that  we  can  best  acoount  for  the  num- 
ber of  homophonouB  words  representing  the  same  objects,  and  which 
are  every  day  receiving  fresh  additions,  cither  from  the  more  extended 
field  which  our  fresh  conquests  allow  and  necessitate,  or  from  a  more 
aystematic  pursuit  of  the  great  science  of  etymol<^. 

This  existence  of  so  great  a  number  of  cognate  meanings  in  all  lan- 
guages assures  us  that  there  must  have  been  one  parent  ton^e,  one 
primffival  speech  which  adumbrates  the  great  number  of  its  Tananta 
noticed  above.  What  that  tongue  was  it  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  probability  to  know  ;  we  may,  perhaps,  gain  slight  glimpses  of  it  by 
tracing  the  most  frequently  recurring  cognate  words  throughout  all 
the  languages,  and  if  one  or  more  were  found  existent  in  all,  with  fair 
etymological  allowance,  I  should  say  that  such  a  word,  or  words,  had 
the  fairest  chance  of  being  prinueral.  A  very  learned  reverend  friend 
once  tried  our  numerals  on  this  plan,  collected  tnm  an  hundred  dif- 
ferent tonguee,  in  which,  with  the  etymological  aDowance  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  conformities  were  astonishing. 

'  How  language  and  articulate  speech  first  commenced  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  equally  intricate  question.  All  men  have  the  same  vooal 
organs,*  and  their  differences  in  birds  and  fnimu'lH  is  so  trifling  that 
we  can  scarcely  ascribe  the  discriminating  power  of  man  in  articulat><ai 
to  any  difference  of  formation  in  his  organa  The  breathing,  the 
respiration  by  which  the  voice  is  formed,  is  alike  in  man  and  Ivute, 
and  may  even  be  made  to  act  artificially.  You  all  have  heard  of  Friar 
Bacon's  brazen  head,  which  uttered  the  oracular  response,  "Time  was; 
Time  is ;  Time  is  to  be ;"  and  then  sprang  into  a  thousand  pieces  when 
the  diabohcal  crafl  by  which  it  had  been  sustained  was  spent  The 
same  belief  in  Satanic  agency,  for  similar  ingenious  manifestations, 
pursued  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  the  medinval 

*  This  awertion  has  been  denied;  bat  no  one  will  rehsa  th^  nsiniit  to 
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ages.  Pope  Silvester  II,  Bunuuned  Oerbert,  was  traduced  generally 
as  a  sorcerer,  and  the  evidenoe  of  his  evil  practices  adduced  in  a 
speaking  head,  or  androidea,  by  no  leas  a  sensible  historian  than 
William  of  Uahuesbuiy,  and  so  with  many  other  learned  men  of  those 
ages,  whose  superior  skill  and  knowledge  were  incomprehensible  to 
those  times  unless  due  to  magical  incantations.  The  same  power  was 
known  and  exercised  by  the  ancients ;  Archimedes,  DEedalus,  and  even 
Orpheus,  had  all  attributed  to  them  automata  of  wonderful  movement 
and  great  powers  of  speech ;  nor  is  it  alt<^ether  improbable  that  they 
were  able  to  produce  by  artificial  means  a  head  to  pronounce,  at  least 
imperfectly,  some  words  of  easy  utterance.  For,  at  Hamburg  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  saw  a  head,  exhibited  and  made  by  Professor  Faker, 
of  Vienna,  which  uttered  words  distinctly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
in  every  part  of  a  lai^  room ;  it  chiefly  affected  words  abounding  in 
vowels,  as  Mississippi,  Oroonoko,  but  also  gave  as  entence  in  English 
pretty  plainly,  as  "God  aave  the  Queen."  A  bellows  served  for  the 
respiratory  functions  and  the  sounds  issued  through  lips  of  gutta- 
percha by  means  of  a  key  placed  behind  the  image,  by  which  the  lips 
were  opened  and  shut.     It  was  subsequently  shown  in  London. 

Birds  particularly,  as  ia  well-known  for  starlings,  but  more  especially 
for  parrots,  have  great  powers  of  imperfect  articulation :  an  uncommon 
instance  of  this  power  is  recorded  by  Alius  Rhodignus,  who  asserts 
that  a  parrot  was,  in  his  time,  to  be  seen  at  Borne,  which  Cardinal 
Arconi  had  bought  for  one  hundred  golden  crowns,  that  could  repeat 
all  the  articles  of  the  creed  in  their  regular  order  j  this  would  argue 
an  additional  article  to  the  creed  of  the  narrator. 

We  may,  therefore,  1  think  safely  assume  that  the  mechonjoal  pro- 
cess  of  breathing  and  respiration,  and  of  modifying  thero  by  the  action 
of  the  vocal  organs,  ia  the  some  in  man  and  brutes ;  and  we  must  next 
inquire  in  what  constitutes  the  difference  wo  find  in  both :  is  it  not 
the  principle  of  ratiocination  iu  the  human  mind  which  is  wanting  in 
the  brute ;  that  power  in  man  of  memory  and  reason ;  that  power  of 
analyuDg  and  combining  which  we  all  feel,  but  cannot  explain  1  and, 
as  T  hope  to  show  from  a  simple  interjectionol  monosyllable  to  raise 
up  the  stupendous  structure  of  living  and  dead  languages,  which  can 
embrace  the  meanest  and  the  most  abject  ideas,  or  rise  to  the  full 
expounding  of  the  Shakesperion  mind. 

It  will  not  then,  I  trust,  be  thought  daring,  if  I  deny  the  immediate 
inspirations  of  the  Deity  as  the  source  of  articulate  language. 


If  it  can  be  made  apparent  that  articulate  speech  is  capable  of  being 
produced  firom  our  simplest  elementary  and  inteijectional  sounds,  I 
conceive  it  would  be  derogatory  to  our  ideas  of  an  allwise  and  omni- 
scient power  to  suppose  be  would  interpose  his  almighty  weight  and 
wisdom,  that  he  would  ordain  a  miracle  when  ordinary  simple  means 
would  fully  suffice  for  the  same  end ;  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
views  of  infinite  perfection  ;  it  would  be  worse  than  nugatory  te  recur 
to  a  divine  origin  for  what  is  capable  of  perfect  masteiy  by  human 
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rmtBoa  uuaidcd  but  by  ita  own  rcHourccs.  Even  for  tho  Impotent 
divinities  of  Greece  aud  Kome,  Horace  advises  no  introduction  of  tfaeir 
power  unlcBS  for  an  object  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

"  Nee  Deua  intenit  niai  dignna  vindica  nodoa." 
That  fear  fiist  made  these  godu  wus  a  favourite  view  of  Roman 
Biiperstition  ;  it  waa  enunciated  aa  maxim  by  Lucau  in  hia  Phartalia, 
followed  by  Statiua  in  the  Thebaid,  but  more  amplified  in  a  fragment 
of  Petroniua  Arbiter. 

"  Primns  in  orbe  Deoa  fecit  timor :  ardoa  owlo 
FulmiiiB  qaum  c&derent,  discussaqQe  Dusnia  flammia 
Atqae  iotus  flagoret  A-thos." 
It  is  when  witnessing  such  a  scene  that  we  almost  eicusc  the  an- 
cients with  their  imperfect  metaphysical  views,  that  they  in  it  thought 
they  viewed  the  action  of  an  irate  and  angry  God,  whom  it  became 
tliem  to  propitiate  by  altars  and  sncrificea  ;  and  it  is  by  aaking  you  to 
put  im  early  race  of  men  witncHsing  a  similar  scene  of  seeming  wreck 
of  matter  and  a  crush  of  worlds,  and  to  ask  what  would  be  its  primary 
ctfect,  supposing,  aa  regards  langu^e,  it  had  not  progressed  beyond 
the  elementary  sounds  common,  aa  beforcsjud,  to  man  and  bnite. 

Would  it  not  have  been  an  expression  of  surprise,  an  inteijcctional 
invoIuntaiT  exclamation  of  wonder?  and  it  is  perfectly  indiftcrent 
whether  on,  eh^r  oA,  for  the  vowels  are  of  no  consequence.  Take  nA, 
by  which  wc  still  mark  any  sudden  impulse  on  the  mind,  either  uf  woe 
or  wonder ;  and  suppose  our  early  autochthon  wished  to  commuDicato 
his  feelings  to  a  fellow  man,  could  anything  be  more  cuaj  than  to  aild 
the  ready  lip  movement  by  which  the  /  is  produced,  so  that  thus  our 
present  word  toh  was  created  ;  you  are  possibly  not  aware  what  a  stu- 
pendous superstructure  reason  could  build  upou  that  small  meno- 
syllabla  It  became  an  idea  connected  with  light  and  heat  as  ex- 
ponent of  the  causes  from  which  it  had  originated. 

It  is,  therefore,  confirmatory  that  wo  tind  loh,  signifying  light  or 
flame,  in  various  languages  and  different  modificatiuDB — in  Greek, 
XvKoi,  ^Xee;  in  Latin,  lux,Jtamma,flagaTe,jlumi»a,  etc. — may  sei'in 
remote  derivatives  ;  but  in  German  and  the  cognate  dialecta  we  have 
fur  this  signttication  the  identical  word  which  we  have  rctjiincd. 

Daa  Feuer  brennt  hchtre-looc  is  perfectly  identical  with  our  English 
phrase,  the  fire  bums  (with  a)  lilly-loco ;  and  the  same  significjttion 
for  it  is  found  in  all  the  northern  taiiguca,  oa  lalandic,  log  ;  Danisb, 
lac ;  Swedish,  logo  ;  Finnish,  licike.  Having,  however,  once  riveted 
the  meaning  of  light  and  heat  to  this  word,  if  we  go  the  aitegories  wo 
shall  find  how  prolific  a  parent  it  haa  lieen  in  univerual  hinguage. 
You  are  all  aware  that  Aristotle  made  tea  categories  aa  comprehending 
all  the  relations  under  which  an  idea  con  be  comprehended  ;  the  fir»t 
idea  being  the  simple  word,  the  nine  other  being  its  possible  attributes 
and  accidentB  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  tiiou, 
place,  situation,  and  habit.  Others  take  only  seven  categories  as  sulfi- 
cient,  and  express  them  in  the  Latin  Hexameter, — 

"  Qnia,  quid,  ubi,  qoiboa  au«iliU,  car,  (laomodo,  quando." 
It  is  under  those  ten  or  seven  relations  that  every  iilea  can  lie 
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viewed  ;  aud  each  sepumte  view  gives  a  aew  and  independent  idea  aud 
a  word.  We  thus  gain  in  the  formation  of  words  a  gecnictncal  pru- 
greasion  in  a  serira  of  either  ten  or  seven  linka. 

If  we  for  a  mumeat  reflect  upon  the  immense  number  of  new  ideas 
and  words  to  express  them  attainable  from  either  series,  we  shall  no 
lunger  wonder  at  the  productive  power  of  langua}^  or  the  immense 
uiunbor  of  differing  tongues,  as  various  suffixea  and  prefixes,  ur  dif- 
ttiront  exponents  of  the  throe  divisions  of  sounds  by  the  lips,  tho 
tongue,  or  the  palat«  were  used  from  a  aingle  root ;  in  the  scries  of 
t«n  cab^ries  we  already  find  at  the  fourth  power  ten  thousand  ])oe- 
aible  new  creiktions. 

A  few  of  the  various  relations  of  light  and  heat  proceeding  from  our 
nionoej'llable  loti,  in  our  tongue  as  still  retained  in  the  English  tongue  ; 
are  loom,  loomii^,  glow,  gleam,  gloom,  gladden,  glisten,  glitter,  glass, 
{rlucies,  glare  :  an  (M>nsequence8  also  slip,  slape,  slide,  slope,  ete. 

What,  1  think,  gives  much  conformity  to  this  word  loh  as  early  ex- 
pounder of  light  and  heat,  is  that  the  alphabetic  figure  by  whiuh  it  is 
mostly  eipremjed  is  hlerographical  of  the  same  qualities.  The  lamed 
of  the  Hebrews  in  its  most  archie  form  represents  the  zig-zag  flaish  of 
forked  lightning,  but  the  radiant  lambda  of  the  Greeks  shows  in  its 
outward  form  the  diifusions  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  like  radii  from  a  ■ 
centre,  and  that  the  Greeks  took  this  view  of  their  letter  may  be  seen 
in  the  name  they  gave  it  of  Aa;i/3£a  from  An/irof,  therefore  the  letter 
uf  light ;  the  Western  Europeans  have  destroyed  this  beautifully 
pictorial  significance  by  throwing  the  letter  on  one  of  its  limbs. 

Having  thus  gained  a  numerous  family  of  monosyllables,  it  will  bo 
expedient  to  trace  them  to  dis-  and  polysyllables ;  but,  an  this  would 
I<!ail  U8  to  a  physiological  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  voice,  upon 
a  due  undurxtanding  of  which,  and  of  their  mutual  action  and  nice  de- 
pendencies upon  each  other,  a  scientific  syatem  of  etymology  can  alone 
be  buaed ;  and,  as  tliis  understanding  seems  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, a  more  simple  and  merely  mechanical  progress  of  word-building 
may  euflice. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  desirable  here  to  give  a  full  deduction 
of  the  process  by  which  words  became  multiplied  upon  a  f\ill  con- 
sideration of  the  action  of  these  orgaus,  had  I  been  able  to  find  a  con- 
cutrent  agreement  in  the  various  authors  who  have  treiLted  these 
organs.  The  author  who  moat  exhausts  this  subject  whom  I  at  present 
know  is  i)r.  Bust,  of  Philadelphia  (in  his  PliMomphy  of  the  Human 
Voice),  who,  at  p.  193,  says : — "It  would  be  useless  to  transcribe  an 
account  of  structures  and  actions  when  we  know  not  what  vocal  effect 
these  actions  would  produce ;"  and  further  on  he  adds  as  his  ultimate 
result  only  the  simple  enunciation,  "that  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
vocal  canal  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  voice." 

Warning,  however,  the  etymologist  to  pay  no  attention  to  vowels 
as  an  etymological  element,  entirely  wanting  in  the  inost  ancient 
Hebrew  and  other  eastern  languages,  I  may  more  readily  insist  upon 
the  value  of  the  consonants  :  vowels  are  the  mci-e  nnisclua  and  tendons 
of  Hjieoch  ;  its  bones  and  skeleton  are  the  ixinsiinanta  ;  and,  as  in  com- 
purativc  anatomy,  the  skilful  practitioner  alone  regards  the  latter,  so 
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the  true  etymologist  will  diaregard  the  vowels  as  mere  expletives,  and 
redundant  for  hia  purpose. 

By  tho  system  i^  homogeneous  consonants  and  a  disregard  of  vowels; 
etymology  beoomea  an  easy  and  a  pleasing  study,  and  its  results  as 
unexpected  as  they  ore  astonishing.  In  the  following  words  attend 
only  to  the  oonsonants  : — 

Sand,  bend,  bind,  bond,  bound,  and  bundle,  you  will  find  in  the  con- 
sonants bnd,  a.  radical  common  meaning  of  union  of  wbioh  the  vowels 
which  I  have  carried  through  the  vocal  gamut,  are  only  the  conven- 
tional expletives.  So  in  pan,  pen,  pin,  point,  pun,  the  common  force 
of  the  two  oonsonEmts  ia  that  of  an  apex  or  shyness ;  a  pane  of  glass 
is  so  called  because  when  wmdowa  were  first  gl^ied,  tiie  figure  of  each 
pane  was  a  riiomb ;  the  point  need  not  be  ahown  for  the  nest  three, 
and  yon  will  all  allow  with  me  that,  as  to  the  last,  a  pmi  without  a 
point  ia  valuelesa. 

Examples  of  similar  ranges  thrau^  the  vocal  gamut  without  radical 
change  of  meaning  occur  in  blab,  bUb,  blip,  bl<A,  blid>ber  (roundoees)  ; 
pat,  pet,  pit,  pot,  put  (hollowness)  ;  et^,  iep,  kip,  cop,  cap  (globoae- 
ness) ;  dab,  deep,  dip,  dob,  dub  (daubing),  and  numerous  othen. 
Another  very  material  subject  in  the  consideration  of  words  is  the  con- 
vertibility of  their  component  letters  principally  according  to  Grimm's 
Law,  which,  however,  may  be  more  aimpUfied. 

As  an  example  of  this  convertibility,  we  may  take  tiie  b  tmd  *,  which 
were  undoubtedly  uaed  by  the  Romans  indiscriminately;  it  was  a 
standing  joke  amongst  them,  iuvcnted,  no  doubt,  by  some  jovial  lover 
of  old  Falemian,  that  vivtre  was  bibrre,  and  the  Emperor  Aorelian 
could  condescend  to  it  when  he  said  of  his  drunken  competitor, 
BonoBUB,  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  Briton :  Non  ut  vivat  natur  est  sed  nt 
&t&af.'  this  mutual  interohange  is  still  retained  in  that  nation  in 
which,  exclusive  of  Italy,  the  language  of  Rome  still  retains  greatest 
hold — in  Portugal, 

On  a  journey  overland  in  early  life  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto  I  waa 
ferried  across  a  river,  which  the  imatman  said  was  the  Bouga,  tbongfa 
on  the  map  we  find  it  noted  as  Vouga,  and  not  (ar  from  it«  banks  I 
passed  a  miserable  roadside  estallagem  or  inn,  over  the  door  of  which 
the  following  inscription,  besides  the  never-failing  birch-bough,  was 
punted,  "Aqui  m  batd  vuon  Sino;"  for  the  orthodox,  "Aqm  at  *tnd 
btton  Vino .""  here  good  wine  is  sold. 

The  b  also  changes  in/:  the  high  German  fflaube,  belief  ia  QiB  low 
Qerman  fflove,  in  I>utoh  glof:  it  is  from  the  low  German  dialect  titat 
we  gain  moat  of  our  Teutonic  forms,  sad  so  our  ^ove  as  gauntlet  be- 
comes our  emblem  of  defiance,  consequently  our  belief  in  the  justice 
of  a  cause  for  which  we  offer  defiance  or  challenge  by  a  glove,  and  is  a 
neat  example  of  consequence  being  put  for  cause. 

Ji  and  I  are  both  liquids  ;  aud,  therefore,  easily  convertible.  The 
Latin  ulmu*  becomes  the  French  orvie  ;  perigrinvt  iu  pure  Latinitj, 
changes  in  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German,  respectively  into 
peUfffino,  pelerin,  pilffrim,  pilger ;  the  French  parler  is  the  Portn- 
guese  ftdlar;  but  as  whole  nations,  like  the  Chinese,  and  much  of 
Northumberland,  are  unable  to  articulate  Uus  r,  it  might  appear  an 
r,i    ..I  AtOOQIC 
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iuhereDt  difficulty  in  the  sound,  did  ve  not  find  the  aame  metathesiB 
in  the  earlieet  Uerog^yphics  of  Egypt.  In  them  a  lion  recumbent 
on  the  forepart  of  one  is  in  Taharka,  the  r;  in  the  oartouohe  of 
Ptolemy  on  the  Roeetta  stone,  it  is  the  I. 

We  have  hitherto  in  the  formation  of  language,  treated  it  as  only 
fonned  of  monoayllablea,  of  which  only,  for  a  long  time,  laDguage 
mainly  comusted.  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  shortly  how  words  of 
two  or  more  eyllablee  would  be  formed.  The  eaaest,  and  therefore 
the  earliest,  prooeoB  was  by  what  the  Germans  call  anheUung,  and 
which  we  may  tranalate  by  agglvtinaiion.  This  may  take  place  in 
various  ways  :  the  first  is  simply  a  duplication  of  the  original  mono- 
syllable, OS  in  marmor,  purpur,  papa,  baby  ;  in  the  Latin  mamma,  the 
breast,  as  also  in  the  Latin  uaui,  the  Hebrew  gilgal,  the  Persian 
balbut.  These  I  may  term  direct  agglutination ;  there  is  another 
mode  which  I  term  indirtet  agglutination ;  in  this  the  consonant  is 
the  same,  but  the  vowel  in  tho'one  syll^ible  is  prefixed,  in  the  other  it 
is  postfixed,  as  in  quane,  in  German  the  Morse ;  egge,  the  harrow ; 
imme,  the  bumble  bee  ;  in  Hebrew,  abba,  fother ;  in  Latin  ille,  anno, 
ecce,  OMa,  addo,  and  numerous  others. 

When,  however,  this  agglutination  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this 
last  prooesB,  and  instead  of  the  two  ooosobanta  the  two  Towels  come 
together,  then  I  call  this  agglutination  iiidirect  invtrx.  Fief  is  such  a 
word,  but  miu»  is  a  better  example  whioh  I  adduce  in  reference  to  its 
formation  &om  u«u«  mentioned  above,  as  this  may  indicate  a  much 
earlier  and  much  easier  mode  of  turning  uses  into  possessions  than  the 
complex  and  expensive  mode  by  parchments  taken  by  our  lawyers  since, 
I  believe,  the  time  of  Charles  II ;  and  in  truth  the  questions  betwixt 
tMUf  and  MitM,  betwixt  using  a  thing  and  possessing  it  must  be  more 
intricate  than  is  at  first  seen ;  if  there  was  any  cause  for  the  hot  con- 
troversy raging  amongst  the  Capuchin  branch  of  the  seraphic  order  of 
St.  Francis,  whose  vow  demanded  the  entire  and  total  abnegation  of 
private  property,  on  the  question  whether  the  very  food  they  were  mas- 
ticating fi*om  the  common  refectory  table  was  the  individual  property 
of  the  consumer,  or  whether  he  had  only  the  use  of  it. 

Having,  however,  conducted  you  from  what  I  believe  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  articulate  speech  to  beyond  the  threshold,  I  may  leave  the 
fiirther  building  up  the  vast  superstructure  of  language  to  your  own 
leisure,  and  proceed  to  one  of  the  more  immediate  sources  of  our 
modem  vernacular. 

If  1  were  about  to  begin  a  course  of  German  literature  to  a  class  of 
Bngliah  youths  not  altogether  uninitiated  into  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  I  should  think  that  it  would  lessen  my  labour  and 
facilitate  their  progress  if  I  were  to  declare  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
not  a  new  language  they  were  about  to  master,  but  only  a  dialect  of 
their  own  mother  tongue,  somewhat  remote  indeed,  with  muoh  ad- 
ventitious matter,  but  still  in  the  main  features  of  construotiou  and 
syntax  with  many  homophones,  whose  identity  apparently  di^rent, 
beconiee  apparent,  at  least,  in  various  modifications  of  one  idea. 

This  may  easily  be  believed  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Bede's  relation 
of  the  airival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  with  their  Saxon  followers,  or  even 
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s  it  to  be,  fabulous  or  an  all^ory, 
rliest  cxiloui^tion  must  have  been 
from  tbe  neareBt  point  of  the  continent,  which,  Irom  geological  dates 
into  which  I  cannot  now  enter,  must  have  been  the  CMst  of  Westem 
France  and  Germany,  much  nearer  formerly  than  at  present ;  the  first 
colonisers  necesearily  brought  with  them  their  own  language.  The 
clut«  given  by  Bcde  and  the  Sateon  Chnmidt  for  this  event  ib  449.  But 
the  Romans  had  held  sway  here  for  almoet  four  hundred  years  pre- 
viously, and  these  conquerors  had  found  a  cultivated  and  intelligent 
people  with  many  refinements  of  ait,  with  a  well-established  govern- 
ment, with  hereditary  rule  and  a  metaphysical  priesthood,  with  a 
militant  cavalry,  and  war  chariots,  which  presume  excellent  roads,  and 
thus  an  established  traffic,  all  of  which  would  require  the  refinements 
of  language. 

It  would  draw  me  too  far  fVom  the  inimedist«  object  uf  this  paper 
to  examine  fully  what  this  language  was ;  I  un  prepared  to  argue, 
and  I  believe  to  prove,  that  it  was  essentially  Saxon ;  and  my  proofs 
would  be  the  rendering  of  all  the  names  which  Ptolemy  givefl  in  his 
survey  of  our  islands,  significant  and  even  expreswve  of  their  present 
designations  ;  further,  by  the  titles  on  their  so-called  Tuiscan  coins  ; 
by  the  indelible  Saxon  stamp  in  the  names  impressed  on  our  hilts  ur 
rivers,  our  lakes  and  forests,  better  preserved  in  the  mouths  of  our 
peasantry  than  in  the  distorted  fonna  found  in  the  Roman  historianH  ; 
a  language  which  I  believe  to  have  earliest'  pervaded  entire  Europe,  if 
uoi  tiie  whole  globe,  and  which  I  should  call  the  Thmtiac,  because  I  find 
In  Oeoi,  Zeut,  I)eiu,  Thiiisco,  and  its  modification  Thor,  and  even  tbe 
Egyptian  Tkota,  coufonnity  in  all  for  their  great  litst  cause,  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  a  conformity  of  language. 

I  will  at  present,  from  the  shortness  of  time  at  my  disposal,  pttsB 
over  our  Anglo-Saxon  as  an  immediate  derivative  of  your  ardtaic 
theotitc,  and  admit  that  it  was  the  language  prevalent  in  this  country 
about  forty  years  after  the  Romans  had  evacuated  it ;  but  those  who 
introduced  it  were  rather  Frieslanders  and  Lower  Germans  than  aay 
of  the  three  tribes  mentioned  by  Bede. 

That  such  was  the  case  the  geological  grounds  I  have  already  men- 
tioned make  probable,  and  on  philological  grounds  it  is  the  Frieaio 
which   words  excactly  corresponding  with    English   are  inter- 


In  Dr.  Bosworth's  Introduction  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Dictionary,  is  an  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Uolbertsma,  of  Deventer,  ou  the  ancient  and  modem  Friesic  compared 
with  Anglo^axon,  to  which  I  may  refer  you.  But  my  present  pur- 
pose is  with  the  Low  German,  Piatt  Deutsch  being  that  dialect  pre- 
valent in  that  division  of  Germany  shown  in  the  maps  as  Lower 
Saxony,  but  also  with  some  dialectical  variations  in  Pomenwia  and 
Westphalia.  In  these  countries  the  further  we  go  back  in  both,  the 
greater  the  agreements  ;  tiiis  was-  early  seen  by  old  K(ichard) 
V(erst^an)  iu  his  RatUution  of  Dfcauetl  InUUigrtiee,  he  says  »% 
p.  198  :— 

"Aud  notwithstanding  the  so  swerving  of  our  tongue  from  thv 
i.,i    ..I  ,t.HX"»QlC 
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oritnuftl)  I  duratfornlrial  of  the  great  dependence  whichyet  it  holdeth 
with  that  which,  being  issued  from  the  same  root,  is  spoken  on  the 
Continent ;  write  an  English  epistle  of  chosen-out  words  yet  used 
aiuoDg  the  people  of  sundry  shires  of  Englimd,  eib  also  of  the  people  of 
Westphalia,  Frieslaud,  and  Flanders,  and  the  countries  lying  between 
them  that  should  be  well  understood  of  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen. 
It  is  not  long  since  an  Englishman  traTelling  by  waggon  in  West- 
phalia, and  hearing  tlie  wa^^ner  to  call  unto  his  mare  and  say,  'De 
strong  is  loase,  bind  de  strong  acu  wagen  vast,'  presently  understood 
him,  and  deeming  the  fellow  to  have  been  some  English  clown,  spoke 
to  him  in  English," 

Richard  Verstegan  wrote  his  book  in  1605,  when  WUIiam  Shake- 
speare was  in  the  acme  of  his  fame,  and  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies lat£r  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  a  fact  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, for  the  same  proof  for  which  I  have  introduced  it  in  my 
S/uiketpeare't  Puck  and  hie  Folklore,  vol,  i,  p.  4. 

Two  blanket-weavers  from  Heokmondwike  brought  some  bales  from 
their  loom  for  sale  to  Hamburg  ;  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  offered 
them  there,  they  determined  to  try  the  eiperiuient  of  hawking  their 
goods  through  the  small  towns  and  amongst  the  country  people  of 
Molstein  and  Lauenburg,  They  were  successful  in  disposing  of  their 
entire  stock ;  and  to  questions  on  their  return  how  they  had  managed 
as  regards  the  language,  gave  for  answer  :  "  It  were  nought  so  bad  ; 
German  were  nobbut  broad  Yorkshire  backarts  way."  The  words 
themselves  presented  no  difficulty ;  it  was  only  in  their  syntax  and 
disposition  that  they  found  obstacles. 

1  have  elsewhere  recorded  my  opinion  that  it  was  this  conformity 
of  language  which,  under  Providence,  paved  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  truths  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Germany 
by  the  noble  army  of  Anglo-Saion  martyrs,  Willebrord,  Bouifacius, 
Winifred,  Gallus,  CoUumban,  Rilian,  Walpnrges,  and  a  host  of  others 
from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century.  Gaul  and  Italy  were  much 
nearer,  and  their  own  conversion  from  Paganism  much  earlier ;  but 
preachers  from  either  country  were  never  in  any  degree  so  successful 
as  our  countrymen ;  a  consequence,  partly,  no  doubt,  of  their  own 
energy  and  seal,  but  that  zeal  woidd  have  been  almost  ineffectual 
without  a  more  intimate  community  of  language  than  was  found  in 
the  Romanised  dialects  of  both  the  other  coimtriea.  Low  German  or 
Plati  DeuUcK  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  mother  of  the 
present  German  tongue.  High  German,  Hoch  Deattch,  was  only  one 
of  its  dialects  till  Luther,  who  spoke  it,  raised  it  by  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  to  be  more  especially  the  German  language,  which,  by  the 
continued  improvement  of  subsequent  writers  has  excluded  every 
other  ;  has  become  the  Book,  the  written  language  of  the  country. 

This  influence  of  the  German  Reformers  in  preventing  the  further 
cultivation  of  the  Piatt  or  Low  German,  and  in  continuing  its  use  only 
to  the  lower  orders  is  regrettedsby  all  who  are  acquunted  with  its 
beauties.  The  most  teamed  critics  agree  that  while  the  Low  German 
is  equal  to  the  High  in  strength  and  power  of  composition,  it  is  much 
siiftcr  and  richer.      The  true  old  German   fVee<lora,  sincerity,  and 
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honesty  oould  have  no  better  exponeDts  of  its  fkill  mental  and  political 
independence,  of  its  genuine  and  confidential  outpouringa  of  the  heart 
than  its  old  unaophietioated  open  Low  German  tongue. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  purest  Low  CieTman  ia  spoken 
in  Holatein  and  the  southern  portions  of  Schleewig,  and  particultu^y  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kiel.  The  Braunschweig  and  Hanoverian 
dialect  is  broad  and  coane.  In  the  south-east  of  Westphalia  it  misea 
with  the  High  German,  while  on  the  bordera  of  the  Netherlands  it 
melts  into  the  Dutch. 

Anciently  this  dialect  waa  leas  neglected  than  subsequently.  Pro- 
fesBor  Miillenhof  in  his  collection  of  Schleawig-Holstein  Sagen  (Intro- 
duction, p.  ii)  claims  what  we  should  unwittingly  miss  from  onr  small 
store  of  Anglo-Saxon  remains;  Beowulf,  as  well  as  Sceaf  and  OSai, 
in  the  poetical  recital  of  their  deeds.  The  poem  entitled  the  Holland, 
an  old  Saxon  alliterative  metre,  has  better  claim  as  an  indigenoas  com- 
position ;  but  here  the  poetic  vein  seems  to  have  made  a  long  pause, 
as  but  a  few  isolated  verses  can  be  collected  subsequently,  till  im- 
mediately upon  the  introduction  of  the  printing  preea  the  beautiiiil 
apologue  of  Sejmclx  Vott  (Reynard  the  Fox)  made  its  appeaxance. 

It  was  soon  after  established  as  a  &TOurite  in  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean language,  and  a  prose  translation  of  it  by  Caxton  ia  atill  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  lett  us  by  our  earliest  typographer.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  history  Mid  merits  of  this  remark- 
able produotion,  which  Giithe  has  fitly  denominated  a  German  Odj/uty. 
I  will  only  add  that  on  reading  it  I  was  so  impressed  with  its  beauty, 
and  the  numerous  affinities  it  offered  for  an  elucidation  of  my  native 
tongue  and  our  national  customs,  that  I  made  a  translation  of  the 
entire  poem  with  copious  notes,  which  I  still  retain  in  MS. 

A  single  instance  of  the  use  of  Low  German  in  muking  ua  nnder- 
atand  our  English  tongue,  may  be  allowed  me  in  the  word  ttarve  ;  its 
uae  must  appear  anomalona  in  being  starved  by  oold  aad  atarved  to 
death  by  hunger ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  Low  German  Mttrbat  is 
to  die,  the  High  German  tlerhen,  the  anomaly  vaniahes. 

In  later  years  the  dialect  of  Schleewig  and  Holatein,  to  which, 
when  speaking  of  Piatt  Deutach  I  more  immediately  refer,  has  re- 
ceived greater  attention.  Pnrf'eseor  Karl  Miillenhof  published  in  lft45 
the  work  before  mentioned,  called  Sagm,  Meireh^n,  and  Lieder  (Sawa, 
Tales,  and  Poetry),  collected  principally  by  the  olergy  of  tie  pro- 
vinces, many  of  them  in  the  dialect  of  the  peasantry.  This  book  waa 
extremely  well  received,  and  is  frequently  quoted  both  for  the  l^end- 
ary  matter  and  the  language.  I  will  give  you  a  specimeD,  selected 
to  prove  the  still  prevalent  identity  of  this  dialect  with  English  in  a 
short  riddle : — 

HOger  at  en  Hns  Si^ktr  Otan  a  Aott»> 

Lottger  as  an  Mas  BmMer  than  a  mvtlM 

QrSner  as  Qros  Ortmtr  tham  gran 

Witter  BsFloB  WhiUrthmfiaa 

Bitter  as  en  ChOl  *     Bitter  at  gall 

Und  doch  mOgen  ded  all  Jiid  (till  may  it  oU 

I>«T  wall  niua.  Tha  wolntil. 

It  was  possibly  the  success  of  this  work  that  induced  the  latest  and 
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best  contribution  to  Piatt  Deutscli  liteiature  that  has  sioco  roached 
me  in  a  amall  Tolume  of  poems  by  a  country  Bchoohnaster,  called 
Claua  Grothenuder ;  t^e  title,  QuicidMnt,  VoUcilebai  in  platt  deutacken 
Jhtmariehen  Afundart  (Quickbom,  or  Daily  Life,  in  Low  German 
Poetiy  of  the  Ditmark  dialect  (first  published  in  1852,  but  of  which 
the  edition  I  poaseaa  is  the  seventh  in  1857).  He  gives  many  words 
and  many  customs  that  revive  early  English  recollections,  and  also  a 
very  fine  adaptation  of  Bums'  Tam  o'Skanter  to  Ditmarali  localities 
and  superstitions. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  one  or  two  examples  where  wordii,  though 
homophones  in  Kngliwh  and  German,  have  different  meanings  in  both 
languages  by  being  taken  in  different  relations  to  the  same  idea. 
Both  the  English  and  German  languages  have  the  word  oraft,  spelled 
by  the  Germans  kraft,  with  whom  it  means  merely  physical  powers ; 
ein  krdfUgar  nan,  a  strong  man ;  our  meaning  of  aklD,  as  in  handy- 
ciaft,  has  now  degenerated  down  to  cunning,  but  the  traiiBition  is  in 
perfect  illustration  of  the  noble  adage  "that  knowledge  is  power." 
So  with  ratch,  in  German,  simply  quickness ;  ein  raicher  tchritt,  a 
quick  pace,  whilst  we  have  followed  up  the  frequent  oousequence  of 
quickness  becoming  rashness,  recklessness. 

Another  example  is  the  German  Irutig — merry.  Jovial — whibt  the 
EInglish  lusty  is  ^e  usual  consequence  of  a  jovial  course  of  life,  illus- 
trating our  old  proverbial  saw  of  "laugh  and  grow  fat,"  It  is  upon 
such  a  principle  I  should  insist,  as  the  best  for  translations,  taking 
the  idea  and  rendering  it  by  some  of  its  categories,  iir  consequenoes ; 
and  in  such  a  manner  I  could  analyse  a  verse  of  any  German  poet, 
proving  its  near  identity,  if  I  felt  that  I  had  not  already  encroached 
too  long  on  your  time  and  patience. 

The  Chairman  having  thanked  Dr.  Bell  for  his  admirable  paper, 
remarked  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the 
first  notion  of  language  came  from  lightning,  which  was  perhaps  ^r- 
tber  bcHne  out  by  the  traditions  of  the  Vedas  ooQoeniiug  the  speaking 
of  thunderclouds. 

Dr.  Ohabhook  said  he  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  p«per  that 
there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  the  English  language  and  the 
tViesic,  and  that  during  his  travels  in  Northern  Germany  he  had 
noticed  the  same.  He  disagreed  with  Dr.  Bell  in  his  etymology 
of  ntv*  and  unu.  Usas  was  derived  frx>m  utor,  from  Gr.  c^ui,  toleo, 
whereas  tuvs,  a  vm,  came  from  the  Sanskrit  suxfm.  The  Greek  letter 
Xa/t^Sa  was  not  from  Xa/irm  (a  mistake  for  Xa/im),  but  from  the 
Hebrew  lamed=7natnted,  an  ox-goad,  in  which  form  this  letter  is 
found  on  Phcenician  monuments.  He  oould  not  agree  with  Dr.  Boll 
that  the  more  advanced  philologists  considered  that  all  languages 
were  derived  from  a  parent  tongue.  The  author  of  the  paper  further 
stated  that  if  a  few  words  were  found  to  be  the  same  in  aU  languages, 
it  would  be  some^ing  towards  proving  that  they  came  fi^>m  a  pri- 
meval language  ;  bat  to  ascertain  this  &cts  upwards  of  three  tbousatid 
languages  would  have  to  be  examined.  But  whence  were  derived  the 
remaining  words  in  the  different  languages  of  the  globe  t     No  doubt 
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many  ordinmy  words  in  tho  principal  languages  and  dialects  nf 
Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  Oriental  languages,  were  very  similar,  and 
were  derived  from  the  same  root ;  hut  many  other  ordinoiy  words  in 
those  languages  were  totally  different,  and  most  of  the  words  in  the 
principal  languages  of  tho  globe  were  totally  difierent.  Take  the 
word  gold,  which  although  found  much  the  ^same  in  the  Ootho- 
Teutonic  languages,  waa  represented  by  other  words  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Polish,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Malay,  and  Bengali ;  and 
indeed  in  most  languages. 

Kev.  Ddnbab  Heath,  who  said  he  thought  the  paper  was  to  have 
lioen  upon  the  origin  of  language,  but  really  it  contained  very  little 
ujwn  that  subject,  and  that  little  was  that  when  man  saw  lightning 
lie  exclaimed  "oh  I"  and  then  "ah  !"  and  then  put  on  an  "1,"  and 
said  "lor,"  which  meant  fire  and  light,  but  if  he  admitted  all  that, 
would  it  prove  anj'thingT  The  first  verbal  sounds,  if  they  expressed 
man's  feelings  at  all,  would  express  the  moat  fiindamental,  wherena 
liglitning  was  a  thing  appearing  only  now  and  then.  There  were 
strong  emotions  common  to  mankind  daily  and  hourly  felt,  and  surely 
those,  rather  than  an  inconstant  phenomenon,  would  have  prompted 
utterance.  It  was  almost  an  axiom  that  out  of  the  emotions  must 
l)e  built  a  Luther  advance  to  the  perceptions,  and  if  language  were 
not  heaven-bom  it  must  have  been  formed  out  of  the  emotions,  and 
not  out  of  the  perceptions.  He  had  of^n  thought  that  in  considering 
the  origin  of  Wgiiage,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  natural  soonds 
made  by  animals.  There  were  hundreds  of  species  of  ducka  and 
geese,  which  made  nearly,  but  not  quite,  similar  sounds  ;  there  were 
toasts  which,  like  the  horse  and  zebra,  had  a  certain  other  set  of 
sounds  nearly  but  not  quite  alike  ;  and  in  the  same  way  races  of  men 
had  the  power  of  speech  nearly  hut  not  quite  alika  There  were 
genera  of  sounds  among  animals,  and  when  tlie  origin  of  those  was 
shown,  that  of  language  would  be  shown  also.  The  investigation  of 
human  language  would  be  assisted  by  the  science  of  the  noises  of 
animals.  The  story  of  a  dumb  son  suddenly  speaking  when  he  saw 
his  father  in  danger,  had  been  alluded  to.  The  power  of  speech  in 
that  case  must  have  arisen  A*om  emotion.  Emotion  was  the  first  step 
to  speech  of  a  strictly  individual  character,  but  there  was  a  half-way 
step  of  a  semi -intellectual  character  towards  langtiage  when  a  common 
emotion,  affecting  a  crowd  of  persons,  was  expressed  in  common 
utterance,  and  thus  passed  from  the  purely  individual  to  the  BOciftL 
And  going  a  step  further,  emotion  could  be  traced  upwards  to  ration- 
alism. In  his  opinion,  proceeding  in  that  course  seemed  more  likely 
to  lead  to  the  truth  of  the  origin  of  language  than  by  endeavouring 
to  build  up  words  on  abstract  principles. 

Mr.  Pike  said  that  Dr.  Bell's  paper  was  so  sn^^;eative,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  In  the  first  place,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  author  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  owed  language  to  divine  inspiration,  because  if  that 
were  so  (and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  deny  it),  it  would 
he  out  of  the  field  of  science  and  unfit  for  discussion  in  a  scientific 
niCL'ting.     Assuming,  then,  that  such  was  not  the  case,  from  what 
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Btarting  point  had  language  arrived  at  its  present  stetel  That  he 
beUeved  to  be  the  question  before  the  meeting,  and  to  that  he  would 
return;  but  in  the  meantime  he  would  express  his  obligations  to 
the  author  for  his  treatment  of  the  subject ;  for  though  be  had  tra- 
velled away  from  the  direct  question,  he  had  touched  upon  others  of 
very  especial  interest  to  himself.  Dr.  Bell  had  said  that  early 
Elnglish  and  the  Frisian  dialects  were  allied,  and  therefore  the  peoples 
were  the  same  ;  but  he  thought  that  a  very  rash  assumption,  for 
which  there  was  no  proof,  as  language  by  no  means  indicated  race. 
For  example,  the  language  of  the  American- Negro  was  like  onr  own, 
and  also  that  of  the  educated  high-caste  natives  of  Hindostan,  and 
that  of  parrots,  yet  no  similarity  of  race  was  held  to  be  proved 
thereby.  Dr.  BeU  also  asserted  that  the  names  of  the  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  principal  natural  features  of  this  countiy,  were  of  Teutonic 
origin,  but  if  any  one  fact  could  be  mentioned  upon  which  philologiate 
were  agreed,  it  was  that  the  origin  of  those  names  was  not  .Teutonic, 
but  Celtic  Dr.  Bell  had  made  a  statement  that  the  woid  Teuton 
was  connected  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  and  with  certain  words  sig- 
nifying God.  That  statement  went  one  stage  beyond  the  apotheosis 
of  Teutonism ;  it  was  a  statement  that  everything  Teutonic  was,  ipso 
facto,  divine.  Many  men  who  had  a  contempt  for  science  were  appa- 
rently of  the  same  opinion.  And  as  to  the  similarity  of  English  and 
the  Tentonic  languages  he  would  refer  to  Mar  Midler  and  others, 
who  conuder  grammar  to  be  the  great  test  of  the  affinities  of  lan- 
luage,  and  ask  whether  that  test  supported  the  assertion.  He  chal- 
lenged any  philologist  to  give  a  definition  of  a  Teutonic  language  on 
the  principles  of  comparative  grammar;  he  challenged  them  to  show 
what  was  exclusively  Teutonic  in  the  English  language.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  point  out  any  set  of  grammatical  forms  common  to  English  and 
the  dialects  called  Teutonic  which  was  not  also  common  to  some 
others.  So  far  as  the  vocabulary  was  concerned,  it  was  admitted 
that  only  one-third  of  the  English  language  was  in  any  sense  Teutonic. 
Dr.  Bell\  assertion  that  there  was  ratiocination  in  man  but  not  in 
brutes,  and  that  the  human  organs  of  speech  were  identical  with  those 
of  brutes,  were  simply  statements.  The  organs  of  speech  were  not 
the  same  in  brutes  and  man,  nor  even  the  same  in  all  men.  The 
larynx  of  Negroes,  for  example,  was  different  from  that  of  other  races. 
And  as  to  the  brute  creation,  birds  had  no  teeth,  and  was  not  that  a 
difference  in  vocal  organism  worth  notice,  to  say  nothing  of  aU  other 
differences  t  But  to  recur  to  the  origin  of  language.  The  fact,  if 
foct  it  were,  that  similar  words  had  similar  meanings  in  various 
languages,  was  not  wonderful.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
identi<»l  words  in  different  languages  expressing  totally  different 
meanings,  as  black,  and  the  French  hlanc  (white).  If  a  fink  were 
wanting  between  those  two  words,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
ticKav,  which  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  word  black,  and 
which  any  Frenchman,  with  a  cold  in  his  head,  would  convert  into 
b(e)lanc.  Such  similarities  of  sound  proved  nothing  whatever.  To 
get  at  the  origin  of  language  it  was  certainly  wurth  while  to  study 
the  interjections,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  even  philologists 
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coming  to  aa  Bgreement  un  tlus  puiiit.  Liuiguage  ahoiild  be  treated 
like  Kay  other  Hcience,  and  traced  back  to  see  how  it  had  arisen.  B; 
way  of  example,  let  the  word  "gramDiar''  (f/M/i/iaTfK^)  be  traced 
back.  The  word  was  used  to  eiprega  a  difficult  branch  of  the 
Bcienoe  of  philology ;  from  that  meaning  we  get  book  to  the  simple 
art  of  putting  written  words  together.  We  then  get  back  to  ipofifta 
(a  writing),  and  to  fpotpui  (to  write) ;  but  we  know  that  the  earliest 
meaning  of  '^pa/Jxu  aad  the  allied  words  in  other  Aryan  languages, 
was  "  to  scrape,"  which  is  itself  another  form  of  the  same  word,  and 
may  be  compared  with  the  Latin  tcriho.  The  earliest  itind  of  writing 
was  scraping,  and  thus  it  happened  that  our  word  graoiiaar  was 
derived  &om  a  word  which  may  have  been  applied  to  the  very  simple 
operation  of  scraping  a  boue  with  a  flint  implement.  In  other  casea, 
aa  in  that,  it  would  be  found  that  words  bad  advanced  from  simplicity 
to  complexity,  as  they  had  grown  older  and  men  wiser.  Let  won^ 
be  tia(4d  book  to  their  simplest  forms  and  their  simpleet  significa- 
tions. 'The  simplest  fact  which  could  be  expreased  was  a  state  of 
consciousness ;  not  necessarily,  as  Mr.  Heath  put  it,  what  is  called  an 
emotion,  but  either  an  emotion  or  a  sensation.  The  expression  of 
emotions,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mode  of  drawing  off  nervous  energy 
or  excitement,  was  common  to  men  and  brutes  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  an  involuntary  cry  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
roots  of  some  words,  and  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  the  interjections  caused  by  pain,  pleasure,  hunger,  may 
aU  have  been  starting  points.  This,  though  only  a  conjecture,  was 
in  accordance  with  all  the  known  bets.  The  origin  of  language  was 
probably  mimetic,  and  derived  from  the  various  sounds  of  nature^ 
He  begged  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  BcU  for  liaving  introduoeJ 
no  mysticism,  no  dogmatic  statements  about  abstract  ideas,  and  so 
Hegelian  metaphysics  into  a  subject  which  was  sufficiently  diffictUt 
even  when  free  from  such  impediments. 

Mr.  Chaiu-esworth  thought  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  inves- 
tigate the  sounds  made  by  animals  and  those  of  hiunan  beii^  with  a 
view  to  comparison.  The  subject  was  of  much  philosoplucal  interest, 
and  especially  so  upon  the  theory  that  language  sprang  from  the 
emotions.  The  emotional  utterances  of  the  lower  animals  did  convey 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  man  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  of 
the  spaniel,  whose  peculiar  and  different  cry  was  at  once  sufficient  to 
inform  the  sportsman  whether  he  had  sprung  a  woodcock  or  come 
upon  a  hedgehog  or  a  snake.  He  did  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
liev.  Dunbar  Heath's  opinion  that  such  sounds  had  any  gencxic 
grouping,  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  general 
anatomy  of  the  creature  and  the  sounds  uttered ;  for  often  the  anato- 
mical structure  was  nearly  identical,  and  the  soimd  made  quite  dif- 
ferent, the  horse  and  ass  for  example.  Nor  was  animal  cln^iiioation 
any  guide  to  the  soimd  ;  sheep,  bulls,  and  deer  were  all  nuuiuaota, 
but  the  two  former  made  very  different  sounds,  and  the  latier  none; 
Giraffes  made  no  cry,  and  the  only  instance  known  of  any  vog«1 
sound  made  by  those  creatures  having  been  heard,  was  by  those  in 
the  Zoological  Uardena,  Regent's  Park,  when,  on  one  occasion,  during! 
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seiual  embrace,  a  alight  cry  h-os  uttered.  The  anthropoid  apes, 
most  like  man  or  all  creatures,  would  have  been  thought  the  moet 
like];,  on  the  basis  (^  anatoiuical  analogy,  to  make  also  the  nearest 
approach  in  speech,  made,  ou  the  contrary,  the  most  dissimilar  sound 
of  all  HnlmalH  Seols  made  sounds  most  nearly  resembling  the  human 
voice,  and  he  had  heard  the  "  talking  fish,"  which  was  really  only  a 
Beal,  utter  certain  sounds,  such  as  "  mamma,"  with  marvellous  dia- 
tinctneaa  and  closeness  of  resemblance  to  human  speech.  The  cele- 
brated talking  canary  was  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record. 
Tt  had  imitated  the  human  voice  of  its  own  accord,  and  its  heautifiil 
modulation  of  tone  was  most  charming.  But  the  subject  had  never 
been  treated  by  the  Society  in  the  scientific  manner  it  should  have 
been.  What  was  known  of  language  in  its  lowest  form,  as  used  now 
by  the  lowest  races,  such  as  the  Andaman  Islanders  and  the  men  of 
the  earth-caves  of  Airica  I  Was  theif  language  primary  or  was  it 
d^eneratc  t  He  asked  for  information,  whidi  he  hoped  some  member 
would  afford  him. 

Mr.  R.  Tate  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  had 
been  treated  by  Dr.  Bell.  Among  other  remarks  he  had  spoken  as  if 
the  tetter  "r"  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Northumberland,  but 
be  always  thought  they  were  the  only  people  who  coiild  pronounce  it. 
The  author  altio  alluded  to  geological  ctmngea  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  arrival  of  Teutonic  tribes  in  this  country,  but  if  the  immigration 
toi)k  place  by  land,  it  must  have  occurred  before  the  separ»tion  of 
Engliuid  from  the  continent,  in  which  case  the  immigraots  could  not 
have  been  Germans. 

Mr.  McGriqor  Allan  understood  the  author  to  have  stud  that  the 
people  of  France  and  Northumberland  could  not  pronounce  the  letter 
"r,"  but  be  thought  that  all  the  English,  both  the  vulgar  and  fash- 
ionable,  had  a  great  tendency  to  omit  that  letter.  The  Enghsh  were 
very  much  amused  by  the  Scottish  and  French  pronunciation  of  the 
r,  because  it  was  so  different  from  their  own.  But  might  not  the 
Scotch  and  French  be  right  in  rolling  the  r9  The  English  evince 
almost  a  national  inability  to  pronounce  that  letter.  With  regard  to 
the  vocal  oi^ianisation  of  man  and  animal,  Buffon  stated  that  the 
difference  was  that  man  uttered  sounds  by  expiration  and  animals  by 
inspiration,  but  from  bis  own  observation  that  was  not  the  case.  He 
thought  vocalisation  was  produced  alike  in  man  and  animals  by  ti- 
pir»tion. 

Dr.  Hunt  agreed  with  Mr.  Pike  that  they  were  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bell,  but  not  for  the  same  reason  aa  that  gentleman  had  given.  Dr. 
Bell,  he  thought,  helped  to  show  what  were  the  true  arguments  and 
subjects  they  might  pursue  with  advantage.  It  was,  he  thou^t, 
evident  that  any  paper  upon  language  at  present,  when  only  the 
general  question  could  be  dealt  with,  was  useless  towards  advancing 
the  progress  of  anthropological  soienoe,  and  their  sister  Society  in 
Paris  had  coitae  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nothing  new  bad  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  With  regard  to  the  vocal  organs  of  man  and  beast, 
they  were  not  the  same,  nor  even  the  same  in  all  men.  The  vocal 
and  articulating  organs  of  different  races  of  men  were  as  different  na 
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the  §hape  of  their  hands.  Ho  had  no  remark  to  make  upon  the 
speaking  animala,  nor  upon  the  speaking  machines  which  were  veil 
known  years  age.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  author  refer  to  Dr. 
Rush,  who  had  been  long  superseded  hy  Max  Miiller,  Steiathal, 
Merkel,  and  by  writers  upon  the  structure  of  the  vocal  orgauB.  The 
remark  that  the  vowels  went  for  nothing  was  not  new,  and  that  the 
fact  was  known  in  the  last  century  when  Monboddo  wrote  that  all  lan- 
guages had  one  origin  ;  that  it  was  first  of  all  guttural,  and  that  labials 
were  not  introduced  till  some  later  period.  That,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  language,  and  no  better 
scientific  explanation  had  yet  been  given.  The  subject  was  not  ripe 
for  discussion,  for  they  were  not  now  in  a  position  to  consider  bow 
language  actually  arose,  but  only  how  it  might  have  arisen.  The 
divine  origin  of  langiioge  was  a  proposition  of  the  some  nature  as  that 
of  the  divine  origin  of  man.  Both  questions  must  be  determined  in 
aooordance  with  natiu^l  laws,  and  both  now  could  only  be  discussed 
OS  what  might  have  been.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Charlesworth'a  remarks 
he  would  mention  that  the  subject  had  engaged  attention,  M. 
de  Serres  having  read  a  paper,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in 
the  Memoirs,  before  the  Paris  Academy,  on  the  sounds  of  animals, 
and  M.  Dupont  in  particular  had  devoted  much  time  to  their  study, 
and  had  discovered  that  pigeons  and  fowls  make  twelve  different 
sounds,  dogs  fifteen,  oats  fourteen,  and  cattle  twenty-two.  With 
regard  to  the  lowest  tribes  of  men,  those  in  Borneo  were  the  lowest 
known,  but  all  we  know  of  their  language  was  that  they  make  a  hiss- 
ing sound.  There  was  nothing  so  well  established  as  that  the  aoimd 
of  the  voice  was  influenced  by  the  shape  of  tfac  vocal  organs,  cousistinp 
of  the  oral  canal,  the  tonsils,  larynx,  and  vocal  cord.  Articulatiou 
depended  upon  the  articulating  organs,  and  by  a  minute  investiga- 
tion of  their  structure  and  functions,  and  not  by  any  d  priori 
assumptions,  in  his  opinion,  the  origin  of  articulate  language  must  be 
traced. 

Dr.  Bell  in  reply  said,  that  with  regard  to  iha  remarks  made  upon 
his  having  traced  the  origin  of  language  to  the  emotion  caused  by  the 
sight  of  Ughtning,  since  nothing  stroi^r  or  more  striking  could  be 
shown  than  the  effect  of  that  element,  it  might  well  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  first  exclamation.  As  to  the  colonisation  of  £ngland  by 
the  Gcnnans,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English  coast  had 
greatly  altered,  and  that  in  earlier  times  the  Dover  clifis  were  much 

'  nearer  to  France  than  they  are  now.  So  many  natural  convulaious 
hod  occurred  that  the  position  of  many  places  had  become  changed. 
The  small  island  of  Heligoland,  for  example,  was  formerly  a  larjn 
province  and  part  of  the  mainland.  The  Goodwin  Sands  and  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  where  so  many  towns  had  been  swallowed  by  the 
sea,  bore  witness  of  such  changes,  as  also  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
where  Ravenspur,  the  town  at  which  Edward  IV  landed,  was  now 
buried  beneath  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Tatb  did  not  see  why  Dr.  Bell  should  have  gone  to  Uelijio- 
land  for  example,  when  Dover,  so  much  nearer,  was  only  twenty-sli 

miles  from  Calais. 
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Dr.  Bbll  replied  that  no  doubt  the  North  Foreland  and  Boulogne 
were  parta  of  the  game  ridge  of  land  that  waa  fonnerly  continuous. 
But  with  regard  to  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  Britain,  if  Ptolemy 
were  taken  as  a  guide,  he  would  nndertalte  to  find  all  the  names  given 
by  that  writer  describafale  from  the  Teutonic  names.  Aberouae 
clearly  meant  the  mouth  of  the  Oose ;  and  "  Mfrappit,"  the  word 
Ptolemy  used  for  the  "  Wash,"  admirably  expressed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  water.  Harwich,  called  by  him  "  KaToaoKov,"  was  another  example, 
describing  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stour,  and  being  the  translation  of 
the  Britannic  name.  So  that  Ptolemy  only  gave  a  translation  from 
the  pre-historic  language  he  found  in  Britain. 

The  Chairhan  having  thanked  Dr.  Bell  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


April  2nd,  1867. 
Ds.  Charhock,  T.P.,  IN  Tai  Cuaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  :— C.  M.  Barter,  Esq.,  M.B.,  27,  The  Paragon, 
Bath ;  A.  Bender,  Esq.,  1,  Lansdowne  Terrace,  Stockwell ;  P.  A.  Brady, 
Esq.,  M.D,,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  W.  BarriogtoQ  d'Almeida,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  19,  Green  Park,  Bath ;  Walter  C.  Dendy,  Esq.,  Paat-Preai- 
dcnt  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  5,  Suffolk  Place,  Pall  Mall ; 
Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Downing,  Bengal  Army ;  R,  H.  W.  Dunlop,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.RG.S.,  Lakeficld,  Glen  Urquhart,  Invemeas-shire  j  Rot)ert 
Djcc,  Eaq.,  M.A.,  16,  Umon  Terrace,  Aberdeen ;  T.  d'Orville  Par- 
tridge, Esq.,  M.U.C.S.Eng.,  and  L.R.C.P.,  Flat  Island,  Mauritius  ; 
Rev.  Edgell  Wyatt  Edgell,  2,  Lansdowne  Terrace,  Netting  Hill  ; 
Ueoi^  ik^rs,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Longwood  House  Asyluni,  Bristol ; 
Edward  Wood,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Bichmond,  Yorkshire. 

The  presents  received  aince  the  last  meeting  were  announced  as 
follows : — 

Fob  the  Libbabt. 
From  the  Author. — Burmeister.   Anates  del  Museo  Ffibtico  de  Buenos 

AyroB,  entregos  14  3. 
From  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.— Picture  of  Hindoo 

in  Mourning. 
Antonio  Nuok. — Adcnographia  curioaa,  et  uteri  femineia  natome  nova. 

The  Director  called  attention  to  the  large  collection  of  speciniens 
wliich  hod  come  from  the  Gaboon,  and  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  their  active  Local  Secretary,  Mr,  R.  B.  N.  Walker.  There 
were  forty-six  distinct  specimens.  The  letter  which  accompanied 
thera  stated  that  Mr.  Walker  was  still  zealously  at  work  for  the  So- 
ciety, and  more  contributioita  to  the  museum  might  be  expected 
from  him  ere  long,  in  Mr.  Walker's  letter  he  expressed  surprise 
how  little  the  works  of  the  Anthropological  Sticiety  were  at  proseut 
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Faugh,  use  cross-bowB ;  those  aouth,  bows  like  this.  I  hope 
to  pruuure  and  send  a  Fa,ah  croas-bon  and  bolts  aoon. 

39.  Thirty  arrows,  some  of  them  poisoned,  made  by  IsyAgi,  pur- 

chased at  Buali ;  called  by  Iveia,  mouliu,  but  this  ntuoe,  I 
think,  is  rigbtlj  the  name  of  the  poiton  only. 

40.  A  quiver,  made  by  Isy&g&,  purchased  at  BuiU,  and  called  by 

Iveia,  iaogolu. 

41.  A  piece  of  bark  and  two  leaves,  given  to  R  B,  N.  W,  by  Rem- 

p&l^  head  slave,  an  EsySbo,  before  starting  up  the  Oremb& 
Okanda ;  the  Okanda  tribe  are  supposed  to  be  powerful 
magicians,  and  the  lulenga  are  quite  unable  to  oounteracrt 
their  spells,  but  the  Os6bo  are  equally  if  not  more  powerful  ; 
the  bark  and  leaves  were  to  be  kept  constantly  about  me, 
aud  placed  at  night  under  my  pillow,  which  would  prevent 
harm  coming  to  me  during  sleep ;  for  it  is  at  night  that 
these  people  most  fear  the  influence  of  witchcraft  aud 
sorcery ;  a  mau  who  by  day  possesaos  a  &ir  amount  of 
courage,  becomes  at  night  a  puaillanimoua  coward ;  not 
having  reached  the  Okanda  tribe  I  was  unable  to  put  the 
virtues  of  my  counter-charm  to  the  proof. 

42.  Eleven  iron  necklets  of  the  Ba-Fanh,  Gaboon,  W. 

43.  An  iron  bracelet  of  the  Ba-Fanh,  ditto. 

44.  A  girdle  of  the  Ba-Fanh,  ditto. 

45.  A  sword  of  the  Ba-Fanh,  ditto. 

46.  A  d^ger  of  the  Ba-Fanh,  ditto. 

Noa.  19and20,  and  33  to  46,  both  indtisive,  are  collected  and 

presented  by  R.  B.  N.  Walker,  Loo.  Sec,  A.S.L.,  Gaboon. 

y.B. — d  is  pronounced  au;  d  has  nearly  the  same  sound  as  d/ 

v  is  a  combination  of  v  and  ur,  or  sometimes  of  b,  v,  and  to,-  n/  is  a 

comliination  of  the  two  lettera  very  frequent  in  the  Mpongwe  lan- 

guogc,  but  sometimes  the  n  is  ueuly  mute,  at  others  the  t. 

Ch-ombA  (-baw)  means  river,  and  is  the  proper  form  of  the  word 
Bembo  used  by  Du  Chaillu  ;  it  makes  Itemba  in  the  plural. 

Tho  first  pai>er  read  was 

On  the  GipsUt  of  Bengal.  By  Babu  Rajbndr^lala  Mitba. 
Abstract.  [The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  MemoiriJ] 
The  author  pointed  out  at  some  length  the  general  belief  in  Europe 
that  the  gipsies  are  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  gave  the  various  names  by 
which  the  gipsies,  who  call  themselves  Eominichal,  or  wandering  men, 
became  gitanos  in  Spain,  zingari  in  Turkey,  tatters  in  Holatein,  wed- 
dahs  or  nuts  in  Southern  India,  and  bediyas  in  BengaL  He  compared 
the  last-named  with  the  gipsies  in  Europe,  with  whose  hiUiits  great 
similarity  existed.  A  long  description  of  the  customs,  appearance,  and 
language  of  the  bediyas  was  given,  illustrated  with  vocabularies 
showing  the  differences  and  resemblances  between  the  Bedij'a  nutl 
Hindtistani  Bengali  dialects. 

Mr.  IIVDB  Ulakkk  considered  the  pui^'r  to  be  a  valuable  one,  as  it 
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eBtbbliahed  the  identity  of  character  of  the  gipsies  of  the  eaat  with 
those  of  the  west.  The  gipeies  of  Asia  Minor,  however,  had  not  the 
same  character  for  plundering  as  the  gipsies  generally  hare,  and 
seldom  came  within  the  notice  of  the  police.  They  follow  in  other 
respects  the  same  practices  as  the  classes  of  gipsies  in  Bengal  Many 
of  the  women  were  fortune-tellers,  some  were  dancers,  and  they  ex- 
hibited the  same  looseness  of  demeanour ;  but  he  believed  they  could 
not  be  charged  with  want  of  chastity  out  of  their  own  caste.  Many 
of  the  women  earned  their  livelihood  by  working  at  the  iron  trade, 
in  which  small  furnaces  were  employed.  Their  mode  of  habitation 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  gipsies  of  Bengal.  In  Turkey  the  gipues 
are  never  employed  as  soldiers,  for  which  occupation  they  are  consi- 
dered to  be  unfitted.  In  their  outward  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  they  inhabit  they  also  resemble  the  gipsies  of  Bengal. 
They  went  to  the  Greek  church  or  were  Musaulmans,  according  to 
circumstaDces.  At  CooBtontinople  the  female  gipsies  were  dancers, 
and  bore  a  loose  character,  but  they  were  not  prostitutea.  The 
paper,  he  considered,  contained  much  valuable  information  as  it  en- 
abled them  to  compare  the  western  gipsies  with  those  of  the  east. 

Mr.  C.  Cabtkh  Blake  made  some  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  paper 
which  noticed  the  practice  of  the  extraction  of  sinews  from  the  flesh, 
which  he  said  was  not  a  local  peculiarity  nor  confined  to  any  particular 
race  ixe  period.  The  custom  was  now  known  among  the  E^uimanx, 
and  there  waa  evidence,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bones,  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  among  the  dwellers  in  the  bone  caves  of  Southern 
France  and  Belgium.  It  waa  a  curious  fact  that  such  a  oustom, 
which  had  existed  at  periods  so  distant,  should  prevail  at  the  present 
time. 

Dr.  DuTT  sajd  there  was  no  doubt  a  race  of  people  in  Bengal  called 
bcdyias,  but  whose  characters  had  been  much  exaggerated  in  the 
paper.  There  were  two  classes  called  bediyas,  who  differed  from 
each  other.  The  people  of  one  class  were  not  thieves,  nor  were  they 
dirty  in  theu-  habits,  but  they  got  their  livelihood  by  juggling.  The 
others,  also  colled  bediyaa,  were  a  class  of  rogues.  In  the  paper  both 
classes  were  confounded  together.  The  women  of  one  of  those  olassoa 
did  not  go  about  telling  fortunee,  but  were  very  hard  working  womeu 
and  employed  themselves  in  making  baskets  and  other  articles  for  sale. 
There  was  another  class  sometimes  called  bediyas,  who  were  not 
natives  of  Bengal  They  went  about  the  country  to  cure  diseases  of 
men  as  well  as  of  cattle,  and  did  not  pretend  to  bo  fortune-tellers. 
They  very  much  resembled  gipsies  in  character,  but  whether  they  be- 
loQ^d  to  the  same  race  was  doubtful.  That  they  were  not  natives  of 
Bengal  could  be  told  from  their  pronunciation  of  the  lai^uage,  and 
from  the  use  of  peculiar  words.  In  Mr.  Borrow's  work  on  the  gipsies 
it  was  stated  that  out  of  2,600  words  in  their  vocabulary  there  was 
not  one  peculiar  to  Bengal,  but  that  there  were  several  that  wore 
Hindostanee ;  therefore,  he  inferred  the  race  came  from  India,  but  not 
from  Bei^ial.  His  own  impression  was  that  those  wandering  in  Bengal 
bad  been  confounded  by  the  author  of  the  paper  with  the  others  who 
are  not  people  of  Bengal,  but  whose  native  place  he  could  not 
detfirmine.  \\,   ..\  .XiOOQ\C 
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Mt^or  OwBN- thought  it  probable  that  the  author  of  the  papei*  Id 
speaking  of  Bengal  had  not  limited  his  observations  to  the  proviooe  of 
Bengal  but  to  the  Presidency,  which  included  the  whole  country.  This 
cloBB  of  people  were  not  peculiar  to  Bengal,  but  the  race  were  found 
elsewhere.  One  oloas  was  said  to  oongr^ate  much  in  Benares,  from 
which  place  the;  distributed  themaelTes  and  returned  at  oertain 
periods.  Mtyor  Owen  mentioued  that  duriog  the  mutiny  in  India  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country  his  soldiers  found  some  children  of  the 
^pay  race  who  would  not  give  any  account  where  they  came  from,  nor 
could  the  tribe  to  whioh  they  belonged  be  disoovered.  He  said  that 
the  gipsiee  in  speaking  the  Hindi!  huiguage  among  themselves  inverted 
the  position  of  the  letters  so  as  to  make  a  slang  language  unintelligible 
to  others. 

Mr.  HiooiNB  said  there  was  a  tribe  in  Madras  called  Brinjari,  who 
were  never  found  living  in  towns,  and  were  considered  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  gipsies.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Bediyaa  mentioned  in  the  paper ;  and  also  whether 
philologists  traced  any  resemblance  between  the  words  Briiyari  and 
Ziugarl  They  were  not  a  vagrant  race,  but  were  employed  in  carry- 
ing com. 

Dr.  Ddtt,  in  explanatiou  of  his  previous  observations,  said  there 
are  women  who  wander  about  Bengal  and  speak  the  Bengaleae  lui- 
guage  BO  imperfectly  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  their  own  dialect,  but 
there  are  others  who  apeak  it  correctly.  They  were  different  classes 
of  bediyas.  There  was  another  wandering  class  mentioned  tu  tho 
seventh  volume  of  AaieUic  Saearchet,  by  Captain  Kichardsoo.  Hia 
own  impassion  was  that  the  two  classes  who  are  jugglers  are  Dot 
gipsies ;  but  that  the  other  class,  who  go  about  the  coimtry  prufessing 
to  cure  diseasBB,  may  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  gipsies,  but  that 
they  are  not  natives  of  BengaJ. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  commented  on  the  grammatical  structure  d  tbo 
language  of  the  gipsies,  remarking  that,  althou^  it  was  considerably 
affected  by  Uie  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  resided,  it  wtw 
decidedly  <^  aik  Indian  character.  The  gipsies  in  Spain  adopted 
several  Spanish  words,  and  it  was  the  same  with  those  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Chaonock  agreed  with  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  in  considering  the 
paper  to  be  valuable,  as  showing  a  connection  between  the  gipsies  of 
the  east  and  those  of  tiie  west.  In  the  vocabuliiry  of  the  luiguagc, 
he  found  twenty -seven  words  out  of  forty-nine  derived  from  the  Hin- 
dostanee  or  Bengalee  ;  in  some  of  the  words  the  letters  had  been  in- 
verted, so  as  to  make  what  is  called  liack  slang.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  gipsy  language,  he  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  words  were  de- 
rived from  the  Hindostanee.  He  thought  the  way  in  which  the  gipsicH 
settled  their  disputes  was  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  ; — 

On  a  Beckuana  Skull.     By  R.  W.  Payne,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. 
A  few  words  on  u  skull.     ^Vhen  a  boy  at  school  1  rccolluct  a  skull 
was  defined  in  some  elementary  book  as  a  liouy  box  covering  and 
|>rotw:liug  the  brain.     Since  Ihen  it  lius  )ip|>eared  to  mo  as  I'ather  «) 
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aaomaly  th&t  when  the  brain  ia  the  least  worth  protecting,  being  of 
an  inferior  quality,  the  Hkull  is  thickest  The  particular  skull  in 
question  was  picked  up  by  me  a  few  miles  south  of  Zoutpanaberg,  in 
the  Tranavaal  district  of  South  Aiirica,  and  doubtless  belonged  to  a 
Bechuana  or  Makalaka.  When  first  found  it  was  in  a  tolerably  fresh 
condition,  the  birds  having  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  flesh  from  it,  and 
Uie  ants  completed,  or  nearly  so,  the  purifying  process.  No  doubt  its 
original  owner  had  come  to  grief  in  the  Veldt,  either  from  a  blow  from 
another  black  brother,  from  sickness,  or  from  a  lion.  This  tribe  of  the 
Becfauana  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  one,  as  like  the  Negros 
generally,  it  is  in  a  stationary  state  as  regards  mental  and  moral  cul- 
tivation, and  is  retreating  from  before  the  white  man  like  other  savage 
tribes,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  retreat  until  it  reaches  the  wilds 
of  Equatorial  Africa,  where,  as  Mr.  Ciawfurd  onoe  observed,  it  will 
most  [oxibably  remain,  as  no  one  else  can  Uve  there,  or  would  wish  to 
do  if  be  could.  The  Bechuana  is  a  tower  dass  Negro  than  the  Zulu, 
as  he  is  neither  physically  so  powerful,  morally  so  brave,  nor  mentally 
so  cunning.  The  Makalaka  is  the  lowest  class  of  Bechuana.  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  travellers  would  endeavour  to  procure  such 
relics  of  tnmi&nity  as  this,  and  bring  them  home,  so  that  from  com- 
parison the  characteristics  of  races  might  be  studied  There  is  a  little 
difBcult;  in  obtaining  crania,  which  might  by  exertion,  however,  be 
overcome,  and  most  interesting  collections  fonned,  which  would  aid 
more  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  race  than  any  other 
means  ;  such  collections,  however,  must  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
each  type,  or  individual  peculiarities  will  upset  any  theory,  T  pre- 
sent this  skull  to  the  Anthropological  Society,  as  probably  the  only 
Mancatee  or  Makalaka  skull  in  England,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
acquire  eventually  a  number  of  others,  and  so  gradually  attain  to  that 
position  in  power  of  demonstration  which  the  enetgetio  labours  of  its 
president  and  members  deserve. 

I  venture  to  give  a  short  anecdote,  illustrating  the  difficulty  referred 
to,  of  which  the  truth  was  vouched  to  me,  but  which  I  merely  give  as 
I  reoeived  it 

An  anatomist  asked  a  celebrated  missionary  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
to  procure  for  him  the  skuU  of  a  Bushman.  The  missionary  said  to  a 
Griqua  hunter,  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  "Jantje,  I  want  a 
Bushman's  skull.  You  will  probably  be  able  to  pick  one  up  one  of 
these  days,  as  you  must  have  opportimities  of  doing  so  when  in  the 
hunting  veldt."  A  few  weeks  after,  Jantje  brou^t  a  skull  in  an  un- 
mistakcably  lively  condition  to  his  pastor,  who  expressed  his  fears  that 
the  Bushman  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  friend's  thirst  for  science  ; 
and  such  was  the  case,  as  Jantje  considered  the  easiest  way  to  get  a 
Bushman's  skull  was  to  kill  the  Bushman ;  and  Bushmen  are  considered 
by  all  natives  of  Africa  except  themselves  as  of  very  small  value.  As 
the  Dutch  word  hyp,  which  means  head,  would  probably  be  used  in  the 
instructions,  it  is  not  unlikely  the  Griqua  considered  he  was  doing  his 
minister's  pleasure  in  an  orthodox  manner.  1  can  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  the  skull  I  give  you  was  obtained  in  a  iogitimate  way,  and 
that  my  hands  are  dean  of  the  blood  of  its  original  owner. 
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The  thanks  of  the  moetiug  having  been  giTen  to  Mr.  Pajne, 

Dr.  Hu^'T  said  that  Mr.  Payne  had  spent  several  years  at  N&tiil, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
presented  that  sknll,  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  a  similar  description 
in  a  London  museum.  Mr.  Payne  was  actively  working  for  the 
Society,  and  promised  to  send  them  other  specimens. 

Mr.  Baihes  made  some  remarks  on  the  Becbuanas,  of  whom  he 
said  there  were  many  tribes  with  different  names,  but  they  bad  a 
general  similarity  of  form. 

The  next  paper  read  was, 

0»  the  Native*  of  Madaytucar.  By  TnouAii  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. 
The  natives  of  Madagascar  may  be  classed  into  two  distinct  divisions, 
namely,  those  who  inhabit  the  coasts,  and  those  who  inhabit  the 
interior.  The  former  have  woolly  hair,  brown  or  liJack  skins,  strong 
white  teeth,  and  in  fact  all  the  oharacteriatios  of  a  superior  order  (k 
Negroes,  though,  in  niany,  the  facial  angle  is  more  sharply  developed 
than  in  African  races  generally.  They  have  a  fondness  for  music  and 
gaudy  colours,  and  possess  much  sensuality,  strong  imaginationB,  cre- 
dulity and  indolence.  They  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
conquered  by  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  called  Hoviu, 
who,  though  for  a  length  of  time  kept  back  from  the  sea  coasts  by  the 
belt  of  Negroes,  by  which  their  inland  fastnesses  were  encircled,  at 
last,  by  dint  of  superior  skill  and  energy,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
their  heavy  limbed  and  thick-skulled  Negro  opponents.  These  latter 
are  variously  named  according  to  that  portion  of  the  lowlands  which 
they  inhabit ;  thus  the  natives  of  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  to  the 
British  colony  of  Mauritius,  ore  called  B^tsimSsarikas,  and  wen 
formerly  independent,  occasionally  waging  war  with  other  independent 
tribes  in  their  vicinity.  Now,  however,  the  Hovtu,  though  they  may 
use  occasionally  violent  measures  towards  the  conquered  tribes,  force 
them  to  keep  the  peace  among  themselves.  The  Uovas  inhabit  a 
country  rocky  and  broken  in  the  extreme,  in  the  centra  of  the  island,  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  is,  notwithstanding  its  low  latitude 
(about  19°  S.)  vety  temperate  in  climate.  These  people  are  generally 
slender,  often  small,  with,  in  many  coses,  long,  stra^ling,  unsound, 
and  ugly  teeth,  straight  coarse  hair  and  light  brown  skins,  with  faces 
resembling  those  of  the  Chinese  or  of  other  Mongolian  laoes.  They  are 
sbrewd,sceptical,gooddiplumatiBts(having  several  times  diplomatically 
checkmated  the  French),  good  hands  at  driving  a  bai^ain,  and  oflener 
cheat  foreigners  than  they  allow  foreigners  to  cheat  them.  They  show 
much  aptitude  for  learning  and  imitating  foreign  manners  and  cus- 
toms. They  partially  understand  European  drill,  and  have  procured 
European  fire-arms.  Their  language,  which  was  fonneriy  only  a 
spoken  one,  has  been  by  English  missionaries  reduced  to  a  written 
one,  and  is  at  this  moment  read  and  written  by  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  tnale  Hova  population  of  Smerins,  or  Bmcryn,  as  the  French  call 
it,  the  name  of  the  native  province  of  the  Hovas.  They  are  gradn^ly 
but  surely  learning  the  manners  and  customs  of  more  civilised  nations, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  attain  as  high  a  degree  of  civilisati<.in 
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Eta  their  Mongolian  akulls  and  brains  will  admit  off.  They  ore  very 
jealous  of  foreigners,  to  whom  they  grant  certain  facilities  for  commer- 
cial punuiU,  and  from  whom  they  Icam  as  much  as  they  can,  pl&cing 
in  them,  however,  no  confidence,  and  Jealously  preventing  them  from 
interfering  in  political  affairs  in  the  island.  The  grand  staple  of  con- 
sumption for  both  races  is  rice.  Though  the  coast  tribes  luive  been  in 
contact  with  Europeans  for  ages  they  seem  not  to  hare  much  im- 
proved their  position,  while,  on  the  ol^er  hand,  the  Hovas,  who  have 
not  been  long  in  contact  with  Europeans,  have  prc^ressed  wonderfully. 
Sometimes  intermarriages  take  place  between  the  races,  and,  as  might 
he  expected,  the  offspring  seems  to  partake  in  a  modified  degree  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  TTiough  the  colour  of  the  natives 
varies  from  a  dark  black  to  a  light  brown,  the  word  "black"  or 
"Mozambique"  is  applied  disdainfully  only  to  slaves  or  very  black 
peraons,  and   ia  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  very  great  insult. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  I.  Heath  said  be  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
what  is  the  most  southern  point  to  which  the  Mongolian  race  have 
been  traced,  and  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Nigritian  race.  He 
understood  from  the  paper  that  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar was  inhabited  by  a  Tartar  people,  but  how  did  the  Mongolian 
nice  get  into  the  interior  of  Madagascar  1  He  considered  the  Mongols 
and  the  Nigritians  the  two  preponderating  races  of  the  earth,  and 
that  the  Semites  and  the  Aryans,  who  occupy  but  a  comparatively 
small  area,  were  derived  from  the  two  greater  races.  Mr.  Heath  was 
proceeding  to  explain  his  views  on  that  question,  when  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  Chairman  that  the  paper  under  discusuon  was  only 
on  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Ralph  Tate  considered  the  Nigritian  the  younger  of  the  two 
races  who  inhabited  Madagascar. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  said  there  was  in  their  museum  a  cmciat 
test  of  the  cranial  character  of  the  Hovas.  In  the  alleged  distinction 
between  the  Hovas  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  it 
was  said  that  the  former  had  a  Malay  affinity,  and  that  it  had  been 
caused  either  by  a  Malay  immigration  or  by  a  geological  change  wliioh 
had  submerged  portions  of  what  once  formed  a  large  continent.  lu 
the  museum  of  the  Anthropological  Society  at  Paris,  there  were 
seveial  skulls  of  Hovas,  which  had  been  measured  by  M.  Pruner-Bey, 
and  were  pronounced  to  be  of  a  Negroid  character.  There  was  the 
skull  of  one  Hova  m  our  maseum,  and  any  one  who  compered  it  with 
many  Negro  skulls,  would  perceive  that  there  was  great  afhnity  be- 
tween them.  There  were,  therefore,  opp(»ite  theories  on  the  subject. 
The  skulls  of  those  who  inhabited  the  coast  of  Madagascar  were  of  the 
Negro  type.  All  evidence  showed  that  the  race  had  the  same  con- 
formation of  skuU  as  the  ordinary  Negro  of  the  east  of  Africa,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Zanzibar.  If  they  went  to  the  Andaman  Islands, 
C*ylon,  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  would  find  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  Negro  of  Madagascar  was  very  different  from  the  Malay, 
and  still  more  so  from   the   primitive   black   population  of  India. 
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There  wbb  no  evideuce  to  bear  oat  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  of  Madagascar  were  Mongolian. 

Major  OwEK  said  there  vas  no  doubt  that  the  huignage  of  the 
natives  of  Madagascar  has  an  affinity  to  tbe  Malay,  and  that  fiict 
would  have  to  be  accounted  for  aiippoeiog  the  people  were  not  of 
Malay  origin. 

Professor  M&cdonald  denied  that  the  akull  produced  from  the 
mnseum  was  that  of  a  Negro.  In  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  in 
general  oharaQtar  there  was  nothing  of  the  Negro  skull  aboat  it. 
Nor  was  there  much  either  of  the  Mongolian  character.  With  respect 
to  the  eitent  to  which  the  Malay  race  may  be  traced,  it  was  difficult 
to  fix  any  bounda  They  were  found  along  all  the  coasts  of  Mongolia, 
and  in  still  higher  latitudes  in  America.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to 
conceive  that  people  so  widely  separated  could  belong  to  the  same 
race.  The  difficulty  in  such  cases  cousieted  in  the  assumption  that 
all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  were  created  from  a  single  pair. 
That  assumption  checked  all  investigations.  No  one  race  could  live 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  fact  was  evidence  that  they  could 
not  all  have  been  produced  from  a  single  pair.  Until  they  got  over 
that  prejudice,  when  they  found  races  of  similar  habits  widely  spread 
over  the  world,  they  oould  never  understand  how  they  got  there. 
They  conjured  up  a  ghost  to  account  for  it,  and  retaiiled  tWr  inves- 
tigations by  Mich  a  fancy. 

M^or  OwBK  alluded  to  an  alleged  Arabic  influence  among  the 
people  on  the  north  of  Madagascar,  and  inquired  whether  it  would  be 
corroborated,  and  whether  there  was  any  trace  of  Arabic  blood  in  tbe 
islands. 

Mr.  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie  said,  that  at  the  Cape  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  chiefly  Malays,  employed  the  Arabic  langtutge,  and  it 
might  be  possible  that  the  Malays  of  the  Mauritius  i>r  at  the  Cape 
might  have  communicated  with  tbe  people  of  Madagascar  and  taught 
them  Arabic 

Dr.  Hunt  thought  tJiere  were  no  Negro  characters  in  the  skull 
firom  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  and  in  that  respect  he  agreed  with 
Professor  Maodonatd.  But  he  could  not  agree  witii  him  in  his  notion, 
that  to  account  for  the  existence  of  different  races  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  special  creations  were  required.  By  such  an  hypothesis 
he  would  conjure  up  many  ^osts  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  H.  Bbookbs  thought  they  should  get  rid  of  the  word  oreatioD 
in  all  their  researches.  In  the  whole  domain  of  nature  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  creation  of  man,  or  of  any  other  animal ;  and  they 
should  not  malie  any  progrees  in  their  knowledge  of  man's  origin 
until  they  had  discarded  the  notion  of  creation,  or  had  found  B(»(ie 
evidence  of  creation.  They  should  endeavour  to  traoe  back  races  to 
the  sources  whence  they  sprang.  All  that  ma  known  ou  the  subjecrt. 
hitherto  was,  that  there  had  been  many  succeemve  races  of  mankind 
inhabiting  the  earth,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  sprung  from  naea 
which  were  inferior,  tbongh  anterior,  to  themselves. 

Major  OwEii  observed  that  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white  races,  the  progeny  was,  as  miarht  be  expected,  a  medium  lie- 
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tn«en  the  two.  But  it  had  been  discussed  in  the  case  of  a  butterfly, 
tlukt  there  were  three  separate  females  to  one  male,  and  the  eggs 
produced  uut  unly  a  male  but  a  female  like  herself,  and  another  one 
which  was  distinct  from  either. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  there  were  three  other  papera  on  the  list  for  the 
eveniug  which  there  was  aot  time  to  read.  He  then  announced  ^e 
titles  of  the  papers  for  the  16th  instant,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Afbil  16th,  1867. 
T.  BxNDiBBS,  Big.,  M.A.,  T.P.A.S.L,  m  thx  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected 

Fellows  of  the  Society  : — WiUiani  Battye,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  11,  Buckland 

Terrace,  Plymouth;  C.  W.   C.  M.  Medlicott.   Esq.,  M.D.,  County 

Asylum,  Wells  ;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Magens  Mello,  St.  Thomas's  Parsonage, 

Brampton,  Chesterfield. 

Local  Seeretaria. — K  Perceval  Wright,  M.D.,  Esq.,  F.LS.,  Seyohelle 

and  Comoro  lalands ;  Wm.  Battye,  &q.,  M.R.C.S.,  Plymouth. 
The  following  presents  were  announc^ ; — 

From  T.  Bendyshe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V. P. A. S.L.— Catalogue  of  London 
Library,  2  vols.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology ;  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology.  Gibbon,  History  of  Rome,  12  vols.  Ovidii 
opera,  by  Burmann.  Montesquieu,  Works.  Rollin,  Belles  Lettres, 
Robertson,  History  of  Scotland.  A,  Pope,  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  Odys- 
sey of  Homer.  Ammianua  Marcollinus,  ed.  Wagner.  E.  Wal- 
ford.  History  of  County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Anon., 
Histery  of  the  Sikhs.  Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  H.  P. 
Liddon,  Some  Worda  for  God.  J.  Sumners,  Handbook  of  the 
(Jhinese  Langiiage.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Life  in  Mexico.  Anon., 
Life  of  Santa,  Teresa.  Dr.  Cimuning,  Apocalyptic  Sketches.  J. 
Fei^sson,  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Goldwin  Smith,  Lec- 
tures on  Study  of  History.  S.  H.  Reynolds,  System  of  Modem 
History.  Minuciua  Felix,  Works  of.  A.  P.  Stanley,  History  of 
Jewish  Church.  Bishop  Butler,  Whole  Works.  Rowknd  Wil- 
liams, Rational  Godliness.  Baedeker,  Schweiz.  Levien,  Outlines 
of  History  of  Greece ;  Outlines  of  History  of  Rome.  Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Meadows,  Italian  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. J.  Murray,  Handbooks  to  the  East,  to  North  Wales,  to 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  to  France,  to  North  Germanv, 
and  to  Soutli  Germany.  Rabelais,  Works  of,  in  English.  E. 
Zeller,  StrauHs  And  Renan.  W.  Page,  Introductory  Textbook  of 
Physical  Geogisphy.  L.  Agassiz,  Method  of  Study  of  Natural 
HistOTy.  E.  Waterton,  Wanderings  in  South  America.  T. 
Wright,  Guide  to  Urieonium.  Lucretius,  Rerum  Naturae,  ed. 
Munro.  Zimroermann,  Sohtude.  Hurd,  Dialogues,  Moral  and 
Political.  R.  Damon,  Geolt^  of  Weymouth  a'hd  the  Isle  of 
Portland.     Locke  on  Education,     Montaigne,  Essays,     Bngster, 
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Critical  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English.  Bortholonueiis 
Coclitus,  PhiBonomie.  EstfuiroB,  Itiueraire  de  la  Grande  Bretagn& 
J.  C.  Prichard,  Life  o£  Bibcretein  Kazimiiski,  EniB-el-I>jflia 
•  From  Dr.  Jahis  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  DirectA.S.L. — BiachofT,  Lith^rapha 
of  Skalla  of  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  and  Orosg. 
From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  D.  Gibb,  Bart.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.& — List  of 
his  Worka ;  Foeail  Lightning ;  Oyster  Conglomerate  Bed  at  Bromlcr ; 
Canadian  CavemB ;  lArynx  of  Negro  and  White  Han  ;  Phy^lo- 
gical  Effects  of  Bromide  of  Ammonia ;  Niimiamata  Medica  ;  Dis- 
eusea  of  Hyold  Bone ;  Position  of  Epiglottis ;  Sangninaria  Cana- 
densis ;  The  Laryngoscope  ;  Growth  from  Laryni  through  Pomum 
Adami ;  Growth  from  Epiglottis ;  Throat  Cough. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  thoy  ought  not  to  allow  the  long  list  of  books  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bendyshe  t«  pass  without  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to 
him ;  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  therefore  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  Mr.  Bendyshe  for  his  very  liberal  contributions  to  their 

Mr.  J.  F.  CoLLiNOWOOD  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  Bendyshb,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  stud  his  object 
in  presenting  the  books  to  the  Society  was  to  induce  others  to  follow 
his  example. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Table  of  HuTnan  Eace»,  domed  in  aeeordance  with  the  Moral  ami  Itdrl- 
lectwU  ChanKteriiUct.  By  C.  0.  Gbooh  Nafikr,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
F.A.S.L. 

THE  OBEAT  HORAI.  AND    INTELLECTDAL   FAUILT,   OR  BEUITIC   INDO- 
EUROPEAN   RACE. 

This  family,  classed  zoologically,  has  been  veiy  properly  called  hy 
Hamilton  Smith  the  "  bearded  type". 

Inunwiad  DlTlilan. .  Muni  OlTtiioD. 

Greeks  Jews 

SlBTona  Ten  Tribes  of  IbimI 

Celts,  Oael  Edamitee,  Ishniaelitea,  Uidianitea 

Baaquei  ChaJdeaoB  and  AHByriaaa 
Oeorgian  and  soma  Caacaaian  tribes     Ancient  PeiBiana 

Uodern  FerdaiiB  Ancient  Egyptians 


Ptnin  SuMM^on.  IfDarggUe  SnWlTtaloo, 

Fairer   and  better   formed   Hindoo    Saxons 
tribes  Scandinavisos,  and  other  Teotoiiii; 

TBB  GREAT  PABSIOSATB   FAUILT. 

This  iamily,  classed  Ecologically,  bos  been  very  properly  called  the 
beardless  type,  for  beards  are  rare,  and  are  only  found  in  a  few  of  tlie 
smaller  divisions  of  the  Family,  and  of  loss  luxuriant  growth  than 
exists  in  the  Semitic  Indo-European  group.  The  first  diviaion  have 
none,  and  the  second  relatively  tittle. 

|.,l     ..I  A:'0("»QIC 


Napier  on.  lAe  CharaeUri^M*  of  Human  Racfx. 

Th«  MoUn,  MHblnll 


Tba  RutlfH  uiil  Horing  SoMlTiiiou. 

orXcdanUITIUldHe 
LbdiTlUon. 

TJ^N«.0™p.,.^TJ^™^„,^^ 

ThB  Nol  Oniplng 

Meiicana 

Chinene 

PeniviftnH 

Japanese 

Indo-Chinem  n 

Miila;3,  PoIfnesianB 

Tba  DomMie 

Dltillan. 

Tba  Cinlui,  luluUn,  but  Amiibl*  mirl  The  IdWIIMuiUt  a 

highly  DomHlJg  Sabdlvtali>D.  InMlllgiDt  E 

Congo  Negroes  Blacks  of  Sondan 

Eboe  Negroea  *  Q^las 

Knffrea 

Berbera,  Nnmidiana 
Khonds,  Bheels,  SantoLi 

Two  Bshools  of  anthropologists  have  laid  their  views  prominently 
before  the  world  r  the  physical  and  the  philologicol.  The  first  dwell 
principally  on  the  eitemat  form  and  anatomical  peauliorities  of  man, 
as  affording  a  true  index  of  the  system  of  classifjcation  ta  be  pursued. 
The  second  consider  physical  peculiarity  of  less  importance  than  lan- 
guage as  an  indicator  of  the  origin  and  filiation  of  races. 

Man's  miod  lioing  constituted  in  harmony  with  his  body,  the  pecu- 
liarities common  to  each  in  individuals,  show  an  analogy :  this  renders 
clear  that  there  is  a  connecting  link  between  physiological  and  phUo- 
iogical  comparative  anthropology.  For  language  as  an  operation  of 
mind,  must,  in  its  varieties,  hannonise  with  ph3rsical  peculiarities  if 
rightly  underttood,  otherwise  the  body  would  not  be  a  type  of  the 
mind.  Language  beiug  only  one  operation  of  mind,  although  the 
expression  or  type  of  many,  should  not  in  systems  for  the  classification 
of  races  occupy  exclusive  attention  ;  but  it  should  be  most  carefully 
studied  as  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  action  of  mind. 
In  systems  of  classification  it  is  usual  to  give  the  first  place  to  those 
individuals,  parts  or  divisions,  which  are  most  highly  organised. 
The  mind,  or  director  of  man,  should  surely  receive  a  higher  position 
than  his  mere  physical  portion,  for  it  includes  and  indicates  by  its 
charscteristioB  Uioae  of  his  entire  being. 

I  propose  to  attempt  the  classification  of  the  races  of  men  in  accord- 
ance with  their  mental  peculiarities.  I  divide  man's  faculties  into 
three  sections ;  the  moraJ  sentiments,  the  intellectual  boulties,  and 
the  propensities.  These  qualities,  common  to  all  men  by  their  varying 
predominance  in  different  races,  afford  a  means  for  their  arrangement! 

If  the  human  races  classed  physically  are  primarily  divisible  into 
three  grand  divisions ;  the  Semitic-Indo-European,  the  Mongolian, 
and  the  Ethiopian,  the  races  viewed  mentally  may  be  justly  classified 
AS  the  moral  intellectual  and  the  passionate,  which  last  division  would 
tncludethe  Mongolian  andEthiopianraces.  The  Semitic- 1  ndo-Kuropean 
is  variously  subdivisible  into  branches,  specially  characterised  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties,  or  Ijoth.    The  Greelcs, 
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for  example,  are  a  highly  intellectual  race,  but  are  relatively  deficient 
in  the  moral  sentimenta.  The  Arabs,  Jewa,  and  the  purer  btanchefl  of 
the  Semitic  race,  have  beeu  in  all  agea  distiDguished  by  the  povcr  and 
activity  of  their  moral  and  religious  faculties.  I  ahiJl  call  them  the 
moral  subdivision  of  the  moral  intellectual  race.  The  inhabitaata  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Teutonic  especially,  possess  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  in  due  proportion  to  each  otiier ;  they  are  distinguished  as 
religious  yet  highly  intellectual  peoples.  I  call  tiem  the  moml  intel- 
lectual subdivision  of  the  great  moral  intellectual  family  j  yet  they 
possess  a  large  share  of  the  propensities  which  predominate  in  the 
great  paasionate  family,  these  strengthen  their  moral  and  intellectual 
&culties,and  render  them  the  ruling  race,  for  they  poeseaa  in  a  larger 
degree  than  any  the  qualities  of  all  races. 

The  passionate  family  is  divided  infb  two  subdivi^ons,  the  motive 
or  mechanical  and  avaricious,  and  the  domestia  The  Mongolia  race 
belongs  to  the  firat  subdivision,  and  the  Ethiopian  to  the  second. 

The  great  Ethiopian  race  includes  the  Negro  and  Negroid  types, 
who  are  generally  characterised  by  a  predominance  of  the  domestic 
propensities  over  the  moral  and  higher  intellectual  faculties.  I  have 
arranged  Tables  in  which  1  have  shewn  what  appears  to  me  the  troe 
position  of  the  various  races  in  relation  to  their  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  &mUy,  which 
contains  a  lai^r  portion  of  the  Syro- Arabian  and  Indo-European 
races  ;  for  these  I  propose  the  name  Semitic-Indo-European  races.  In 
this  division  I  have  placed  these  nations  on  account  of  the  predi«ai- 
nanco  in  them  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  over  the  paasiona. 
I  have  divided  the  great  moral  intellectual  family  into  three  subdivi- 
sions i  the  moral  subdivision,  the  intellectual  subdivision,  and  the 
moral  intellectual  subdivision.  This  last  I  have  again  subdi\-ided 
into  two ;  the  more  energetic  subdivision,  and  the  less  energetic  or 
passive  subdivision.  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  the  moral  subdivision 
first.  In  it  I  hiivo  placed  the  Jews,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  whose 
character  is  given  in  the  Bible ;  the  Edomttes ;  the  Ishmaelites ;  the 
Chaldeans  ;  the  Pen^tnns  ;  the  Georgian,  and  some  Caucasian  tribes ; 
and  the  ancient  Egyptinns. 

All  these  nations  have  displayed  great  attachment  to  their  religions 
faith,  which  has  tnken  a  more  spiritual  form  than  that  of  othw 
peoples.  They  have  been  the  cultivators,  par  txceilmct,  of  religious 
l>elief  The  Jews,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  have  firmly  main- 
toined  their  creed  under  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  ia  more 
essentially  divine,  and  consequently  more  appeals  to  the  moral  facul- 
ties than  that  of  the  other  nations  we  have  above  specified. 

The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  varied  in  character  like  any  other  human 
family.  The  Reiil>enites  were  relativelylawless  (Num.  16),  the  Ephraim- 
ites  ruling  and  honoiunble,  the  Benjamites  crafty  and  cruel ;  but  the 
Levites  were  the  great  !awkeei>ers  and  moral  instructon  of  the  nation. 
ThclapHoof  the  ten  tribes  into  idolatry  was,  in  the  first  instance,  induced 
by  the  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who  for  political  purposes  was  anxious  to 
establish  a  religious  centre  in  hia  own  dominions,  but  the  long  sue- 
cession  of  idolatrous  princes  on  the  throne  of  Israel  did  not  entirely 
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eitingtuBh  the  purer  faith,  for  on  the  settlement  of  a  foreign  popula- 
tion on  tho  depopulation  of  the  countiy  in  the  days  of  Pul,  King  of 
Assyria,  they  fancied  they  vere  under  some  obligation  to  cultivate 
the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel 

The  Edomitea  also,  althou^  not  so  generally  as  Inuel  wonhippen 
of  the  true  God,  yet  cultivated  a  faith  more  spiritual  than  that  of 
most  other  non-Semitic  nations,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  who  was 
dearly  of  the  ftraily  of  Esaa,  in  his  conversations  with  Job,  gave 
evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  a  high  order  of  theology. 

The  Ishnuelites,  who  form  bo  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  nations  deno- 
minated Arabs,  arc  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  intelligence,  and 
aa  pioneers  and  dictators  in  faith  to  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 
Mohammod,  of  the  tribe  of  Eoreish,  traced  his  origin  to  Ishmael. 
The  Aasyriiaa  and  Chaldeuis  indulged  in  complicated  religious 
mysteries  and  innumerable  ajmibols,  which  their  winged  bulla  and 
lions  shadow.  They  were  amongst  the  earUer  astrologers  ;  a  science 
which  eminently  exercises  those  faculties  of  man's  mind  which  take 
cognisance  of  the  symbolic. 

The  Persians,  also,  from  the  days  of  Zoroaster,  have  practised  faith 
o£  an  even  more  spiritual  character.  The  Georgian  and  Armenian 
races,  who  profess  CbristiaQity,  have  surely  made  a  connderable  ad- 
vance on  the  belief  current  among  their  pagan  ancestors.  The  por- 
tions of  these  nations,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  who 
are  Mobanunedans,  are  still  far  in  advance  of  the  peoples  of  the 
north,  who  profess  Schamaiiism. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  carried  symbolic  worship  to  its  highest 
pitch  ;  for  with  them  the  meet  strilcinganimalsand  plants  in  their  com- 
plicated worehip  prefigured  the  unseen.  Their  teachers  must  have 
posaesaed  eminenUy  spiritual  minds,  even  if  the  main  body  of  the 
nation  were  incapable  of  entering  into  their  mysteries. 

The  Abyssiniana  deserve  a  place  in  the  same  subdivision  as  the 
Egyptians,  and  they  are  perhaps  superior  to  them  in  moral  character: 
they  are  usually  considered  an  impure  branch  of  the  so-called  Cau' 
casian  race.  The  Sabeana,  or  descendants  of  Sheba,  practised  a  reli- 
gion similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  and  only  less  spiritual 
than  that  of  Moses.  The  Afghans  are  an  energetic  race  who  show 
strong  physical  Unities  with  the  superior  tribes  of  Arabia ;  they 
have  strict,  though  limited  notions  of  honour. 

TheSiaposh  Kanlirs  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  appear  a  type  intermediate 
between  the  Thibetans  and  the  AfTghan  race.  In  mond  character  they 
should  be  classed  with  the  latter. 

I  have  specified  the  principal  races  which  belong  to  the  moral  divi- 
sion of  the  moral  intellectual  family.  I  wilt  now  turn  to  the  more 
purely  intellectual  division  of  the  same  family. 

The  Greeks  are  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  division,  for  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  days,  they  showed  more  intellectual  activity  and 
power  than  moral  atreoglji.  The  Slavons,  Lettons,  Lithuanians,  Al- 
banians, and  Montenegrins  also  shew  similar  proclivities  and  disposi- 
tiona ;  but  varying  in  proportion,  and  considerably  less  of  the  intjBl- 
lectunl  element  than  in  the  Greeks.  i  ,j     J  AitX^ijIc 
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Greeks  are  proverbial  for  tlieir  want  of  probity,  and  for  the  un- 
scnipuIouH  manner  in  which  they  accomplish  their  ends,  but  no  nation 
has  greater  intellectual  power.  The  gods  of  Greece  had  but  a  low 
Btandard  of  morality,  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  worBhippera, 
and  their  theology,  with  few  exceptions,  was,  considering  its  intel- 
lectuality, remarkably  deficient  in  the  spiritual  clement. 

I'hc  Celts,  Gael,  Bssques,  and  Erse  mnat  be  classed  in  the  intel- 
lectual divisions,  but  they  have  a  higher  standard  of  morality  than 
the  Greeks,  Slavons,  and  Albanians.  This  standard  of  morality  rises 
in  general  as  they  are  mixed  with  the  Teutonic  element  which  imparts 
solidity,  which  is  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  the  loss  of  stolidity. 
The  moral  standard  of  the  Celts  is  mnch  lower  than  that  of  the 
Teutons,  This  is  displayed  in  their  less  degree  of  punctuality  in 
meeting  their  engagements  and  in  the  absence  of  bastardy  laws  ;  yet 
they  have  more  sprightly  intoUccts,  are  more  imaginative,  generally 
sympathetic  and  social,  but  capricious  and  vindictive — than  tba 
Teutons. 

I  will  now  view  the  moral -intellectual  division,  which  is  that  con- 
taining the  noblest  specimens  of  mankind. 

The  moral-intellectual  division  I  subdivide  into  two  branches,  the 
energetic  and  the  passive  scctiona  The  more  energetic  containa  the 
Saions,  Scandinavians,  Jutes,  FrisiEms,  Franks,  Thuringians,  Ootha, 
Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgimdians,  Longobards,  Hernli,  etc 

The  passive  section  contains  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doatan,  excluding  such  tribes  as  the  Bheels,  Santals,  and  Khonda. 
The  Mahrattas,  Hindoos,  Tamils,  and  Teloogoos  ore  intellectual 
peoples,  and  show  great  facility  in  acquiring  European  leaming. 
Their  various  modes  of  belief  inculcate  a  morality  which,  viewed  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  abovenamed,  appeara  high. 

They  are  very  deficient  in  many  of  the  moral  faculties,  truth  being 
but  little  regarded  in  their  statements  ;  but  the  sentiment  of  veners' 
tion  predominates  greatly  in  them.  The  original  founders  of  their 
faiths  must  have  poBsessed  an  acute  and  enlarged  moral  sense.  They 
are  more  theological  than  Celtic  peoples. 

The  Teutoiiiu  nations  are  those  to  whom  we  must  look  for  ttis 
highest  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  They  have 
raised  the  standard  of  man  in  most  countries  where  their  inSuence  has 
penetrated  ;  for  in  them  oil  the  intellectual  faculties  receive  their  due 
share  of  culture.  It  is  not  with  them  as  with  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Brahmins,  with  whom  tlie  sentiment  of  veneration  predominates 
over  the  other  moral  faculties  ;  and  where  custom  and  the  adherence 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  usurp  the  place  of  that  justice  and  charity 
which  man  owes  to  his  fellow.  The  proportion  of  the  moral  faculties 
in  relation  to  that  of  other  divisions  through  which  the  mind  acts, 
differs  greatly  among  the  various  Teutonic  tribes.  Thus  the  debased 
Teutons  who  are  not  tinfrequently  found  in  some  parts  of  Gennany 
and  Britain,  although  eminently  intellectual,  and  often  possess  great 
power  and  activity,  ore  not  surely  to  be  classed  morally  with  the 
Scandbavian  tribes.  They  owe  their  moral  degeneracy  to  an  infusion 
of  the  Slavonic  element ;  yet  they,  by  their  vast  intellectual  powers, 
r,i    ..I  A-tOOQIC 
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produce  on  immenae  impreHsion  on  the  world.  The  Gemuui  Bchoolu 
of  theology  and  metuphysica  had  their  origin  in  the  fusion  of  the 
Slavonic  uid  Teutonic  elements,  which  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
development  of  intellect  at  the  expense  of  moml  power. 

The  inclination  to  reform,  ho  striking  a  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
mind,  is  even  more  markedly  seen  in  this  Teuto -Sclavonic  race. 

The  Scandinavian  tribes  have  a  higher  tone  of  morality  than  the 
Teutons  generally,  but  have  less  activity  of  body  and  mind. 

The  Angles  appear  to  unite  the  highest  moral  capacity  with  the 
greatest  intellectual  power  and  activity. 

The  Swedes  resemble  the  debased  Teutons  in  many  respects  ;  thoy 
have  a  much  lower  moral  standard  than  the  Norwegians ;  but  the 
moral  standard  of  all  these  nations  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Celts ; 
or  in  all  respects,  except  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  than  that  of  the 
natives  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

The  Huns  have,  I  think,  been  confused  too  much  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tartary,  so  as  to  have  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  Mongohc 
race.  The  present  population  of  Hungary,  variously  called  Sclavea 
and  Magyars,  possess  but  a  small  portion  of  Mougolic  blood.  The 
Magyar  division  must  clearly  be  assigned  a  place,  yet  a  subordinate 
one,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  division  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
fiunily. 

1  will  now  treat  of  the  great  passionate  family,  whom  1  have  divided 
into  two ;  the  motive  or  mechanical  and  avaricious  division  and  the 
domestic  division. 

The  motive  or  mechanical  division  I  have  subdivided  into  two  ;  the 
intellectual,  sedentary,  and  mechanical  subdivision,  and  the  restless 
and  roving  subdivision.  The  intellectual,  sedentary,  and  mechanical 
subdivision  may  be  still  further  subdivided  in  two :  the  grasping  for, 
and  those  relatively  indifferent  to,  property. 

I  will  now  consider  the  motive  or  mechanical  and  avaricio'is  class, 
with  Um  two  subdivisions  and  their  two  subdivisions.  The  first,  or  in- 
tellectual, sedentary,  and  mechanical  subdivision  I  have  divided  into 
two  :  the  grasping  and  the  non-grasping.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Indo-Chinese  races  belong  to  the  Rrst ;  and  the  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians to  the  second. 

All  these  nations  that  I  have  specified  posseas  great  mechanical 
talents,  a  considerable  share  of  intellectuality,  and  are  not  addicted  to 
nomad  habits.  Of  all  peoples  on  the  foce  of  the  earth,  none  show 
more  avarice  in  the  acquisition  of  property  than  the  Chinese. 

The  Japanese  also  are  a  people  inclined  to  trade  so  far  as  their 
rulers  permit. 

The  Indo^hinese  races  are  intermediate  in  character  as  in  physical 
appearance  and  situation  between  the  natives  of  Hindostan  aud  thoHC 
<^  China ;  but  they  should  clearly  be  classed  with  the  latter.  Con- 
siderable variety  of  form  exists  in  different  divisions  of  this  race,  who, 
BS  a  whole,  are  less  civilised  and  have  less  mechanical  iiigeuuity,  and 
show  less  avarice  than  the  Chinese.  The  Bhotya  race,  or  inhabitants 
of  Thibet,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and,  as  they  cultivate  litera- 
ture and  are  relatively  civilised,  they  should  be  placod  in  the  same 
subdivision  with  the  (.'hineac  races. 
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The  Mexicans  and  PemTians  show  a  Htrong  analogy  with  the  Inha- 
bitants of  China  and  Japan,  but  differ  in  being  not  grasping  for  pTo- 
perty.  They  are  intellectual ;  and,  had  they  sot  such  small  heads,  we 
mi^rht  expect  them  still  to  hold  a  place  amongst  the  superior  peoples 
of  the  world.  They  showed  considerable  skill  in  conatxucting  biuld- 
ings,  and  had  made,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  oonquest,  great  pro- 
gress in  science  and  arts,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  non^raaping 
subdivision  of  the  intellectual,  sedentary,  end  mechanical  subdivision 
of  the  motive,  mechanical,  or  avaricious  class  of  the  great  Passionate 
Family. 

I  shall  now  treat  of  the  restless  and  roving  division  of  the  great 
Passionate  Family.  These  I  have  Anther  divided  into  two  subdivi- 
sions, the  grasping  and  non-grasping.  The  typical  Mongols,  Kal- 
mucks, Malays,  Madecasses  and  Polynesians,  Lapps  and  Esquimaux, 
are  grasping  nations ;  while  the  Charibs,  the  Six  Nations,  the  IndLans 
geneniUy  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  Bosjesmen  of  South 
Africa,  are  restless  and  roving,  but  not  grasping. 

The  typical  Mongol  possesses  the  conical  or  pyramidal  skull ;  his 
habita  are  esseatially  roving.  The  Kalmucks  are  a  division  of  this 
race. 

The  Tungusians,  who  wander  over  the  vast  regions  which  extend 
from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  lake  Baikal,  vary  ia  habits,  but  are  all 
uomads.  The  Turka  must  be  classed  here.  They  have  the  MougoUc 
shortness  and  height  of  head.  They  are  usually  roving  and  graaping 
but  those  in  Europe  have  been  long  settled.  Their  moral  standard, 
however,  like  that  of  the  Kalmucks,  may  contrast  favourably  with 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Albanians. 

The  Malays  are  in  their  physical  affinities  greatly  Mongolic ;  but 
they  show  a  resemblauce  to  Celtic  races,  as  also  to  the  Melanio  inha- 
bitants of  Hindostan.  They  possess  the  roving  quaUties  of  the  Mon- 
gols ;  for  either  by  sea  or  land  they  love  to  wander.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  of  this  family.  The  New 
Zealandera  are  but  a  superior  branch  of  this  race  ;  crowed,  however, 
with  Negrltto  blood,  and  what  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
Celtic.  The  infusion  I  refer  to  was  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 
The  natives  of  Madagascar  form  a  branch  of  the  Malay  race,  which  in 
some  tribes  is  largely  infused  with  Kaffre  blood  :  they  arc  a  thievish 
and  lying  people,  but  show  considerable  capacity  for  acquiring  the 
arts  of  llfo.  The  Bosjesmen,  the  most  degraded  race  of  Soulhetn 
Africa,  show  affinity  to  the  Malay  and  Negi'itto  races,  as  also  the  An- 
daman Negroes.     I  am  inclined  to  class  them  together. 

The  Lappa  and  lilsquimaux  are  tribes  who  show  a  great  analogy  in 
physical  appearance  and  character.  They  have  both  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  are  avaricious,  sly,  but  industrious,  and  have  uomad  habits. 
The  Fius  are  a  type  which  approximate  at  once  to  the  Lapps  and  to  the 
Teutoua.  They  had  perhaps  better  be  classed  with  tbo  former ;  but  tbis 
assignment  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  They  have  much  of  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Lappa,  but  more  capacity  for  acquiring 
art  and  science. 

The  natives  of  America  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  Old  World, 
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in  their  comp&r&tive  indifference  to  property;  to  obtain  which  they 
are  not  willing  to  work  hard ;  to  this  the  Esquimaux  appear  to  be 
rather  an  exception. 

I  ahaU  now  turn  to  the  reetleBB  and  roving,  but  not  grasping  or 
aTsricious  aubdivision,  of  the  motive  or  mechanical  and  aTaricious  race. 

The  Red  men  of  North  America,  the  nativea  of  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  as  Tupi,  Chariba,  Guarani,  Aran- 
canians,  Pesharais,  and  Fuegians,  are  the  principal  examples  of  thia 
aubdiTiaion.  If  they  vary  in  character  and  habits  in  other  respects, 
they  are  mostly  ruving  and  not  avarioioua.  They  have  less  physical 
power  than  moat  of  the  races  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Red  men  of  North  America  were  mostly  warlike,  and  poaseaaed 
the  animal  aenses  in  great  perfection.  Those  of  South  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Charibs,  Arauoans,  and  PeruTians,  were  lees  ener- 
getic and  spirited  than  the  tribes  of  North  America.  They  have  also 
leaa  mechanical  skill  than  their  onaloguee  in  the  Old  World,  except 
the  Araucans  and  Charibs,  whose  ingenuity  in  constnictiug  and  using 
their  weapons  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Malaya, 

I  shall  now  consider  the  domestic  division  of  the  great  Passionate 
Family,  and  its  aubdivisions — ^the  intellectually  and  economically  in- 
telligent, and  the  careleaa,  imitative,  but  amiable  and  highly  domestic. 

The  blacks  of  Soudan,  the  Gallas,  Caffres,  Berbera,  and  Numidians 
of  Africa,  and  the  Khonda,  Bheela,  and  Santala  of  India,  belong  to  the 
first  subdivision ;  rmd  the  Congo  and  Eboe  Negroes  to  the  second. 

The  natives  of  Soudan  and  Senegambia  differ  very  greatly  in  moral 
character  ftom  the  Negroes  of  Congo  and  Eboe.  Tbey  have  consider- 
able vigor  of  character,  pertinacity,  independence,  and  intell^ience, 
are  welt  calculated  for  successful  traders,  and  have  not  that  yielding 
character  which  so  fits  the  true  Negro  for  a  aervant. 

The  Gallas  of  Abyaainia,  that  fierce,  warlike  race,  ia  placed  here. 
Tliey  are  doubtleea  a  hybrid,  or  at  least  an  intermediate,  type,  be- 
tween a  division  of  the  Semitic  Indo-European  race  and  the  Negroea 
of  East  Africa.     They  are  a  thievish  grasping  people. 

The  Berbers  and  Numidians  bear  evidence  of  being  an  intcrinediate 
type  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  human  family.  They  possess 
much  of  the  intelligence  and  ruling  power  of  the  Shemites,  but  a 
lower  moral  capacity. 

The  Cafircs  appear  to  link  the  Malay  race  with  the  Negroes,  but 
likewise  show  aftinitiea  to  Semitic  nations. 

The  Khonda,  Bheela,  and  Santals  of  the  low  hills  of  India,  are  ava- 
ricious tribes,  who  resemble  the  Boajesmen  iu  their  unscrupulosity  as 
regards  diet,  but  show  considerable  intelligence. 

The  Negroea  of  Congo  and  Eboe  show  much  resemblance  to  the 
cbimpanzeea  of  the  land  they  inhabit,  both  in  phyaii^omy  and  cha- 
racter. They  are  intelligent,  highly  imitative,  and  affectionate,  and 
lire  much  swayed  by  their  domestic  propensities ;  yet  they  ore  too 
much  the  creatures  of  passion  to  be  relied  on  unless  under  the  con- 
trol of  more  stable  races. 

In  the  foregoing  short  sketch  of  the  principal  races  of  mankind,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  their  most  prominent  traits  of  ohaiuo-. 
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ter,  which,  to  my  judgment,  entitle  them  ta  the  position  I  have  given 
them.  Had  spftce  permitted,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  show 
many  more ;  such  as  those  which  distinguish  the  smaller  tribes  from 
each  other;  which  account  for  the  antagonism  or  eympath;  between 
races ;  which  separate  nations  as  widely  as  geographical  boundaries ; 
which  render  some  masters  and  rulers  on  earth,  and  others  fit  only 
for  the  servant's  place. 

The  Chaibkan  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Ur.  Napier 
for  his  very  remarkable  paper,  which  having  been  aocurded. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  said  he  f^;reed  with  the  anthor  of  the 
paper  in  the  first  principle  enunciated — that  to  classify  the  races 
of  mankind  merely  according  to  certain  outward  developments, 
was  a  very  incomplete  method.  He,  therefore,  considered  it  better 
to  attempt  to  make  the  classification  according  to  the  develop- 
ments of  the  whole  man.  He  differed,  however,  from  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  the  classifications  be  had  endeavoured  to  establish.  He 
differed  from  him  more  especially  in  the  notion  that  the  Semitic 
races  exhibited  the  greatest  monU  power ;  that  they  were  the  tnost 
important ;  and  that  the  Deity  used  them  to  teach  man  the  true  reli- 
gion by  meStns  of  the  Jews.  There  were  many  reasons  for  disagree- 
ing altogether  from  that  opinion.  Ho  asked,  in  the  first  place,  what 
the  Jews  had  done  to  show  their  alleged  moral  superiority.  They 
were  said  to  bo  the  worshippers  of  one  (lod ;  but  the  God  they  wor- 
shipped was  not  similar  in  his  moral  attributes  to  the  Deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  higher  races.  The  Jews  and  the  Semites  lived  in  a  state 
of  society  when  the  notion  of  a  supreme  governing  power  was  that  of 
a  great,  absolute,  and  powerful  monarch,  surronuded  vrith  the  utmost 
pomp  of  eastern  magnificence,  and  to  whom  all  mankind  mitst  bow 
down.  Among  the  ancient  Europeans,  the  idea  of  the  chantct«r  of 
their  monorchs  was  very  difforoitt.  They  looked  on  them  tis  beings 
who  bad  duties  to  perform  ;  whose  functions  were  to  administer  jus- 
tice and  protect  their  people.  Among  European  people  their  monarchs 
were  regarded  as  working  klnga  ;  but  among  Asiatics  they  were  con- 
sidered only  as  mighty  despots ;  and  those  ideas  they  carried  into 
their  religion,  and  into  their  conception  of  the  charact«r  of  the  Deity. 
Such  was  the  notion  of  the  Jews ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  European 
was  the  more  true  and  the  higher  idea  of  the  Deity.  In  their  notions 
of  morality,  too,  he  considered  the  Jews  to  have  been  inferior  to  the 
Saxons,  Celts,  and  other  occupants  of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  lesson 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament  was  higldy  adverse  to  the  development 
of  a  moral  being.  It  was,  that  happiness  consists  in  idleness  ;  that  in 
paradise  there  was  no  necessity  for  clothing,  or  for  cultivating  the 
soil ;  that  all  the  wants  of  man  were  supplied  without  any  effort ;  and 
that  it  was  a  curse  on  htm  to  be  compelled  to  labour.  Mr.  Heath 
regarded  this  notion  as  opposed  to  morality.  He  honoured  work  ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  not  an  instance  of  moral  development  to  say 
that  work  is  a  curse.  He  contrasted  that  notion  of  morality  with  the 
sentiment  that  now  prevails  in  Europe,  especially  among  ourselves. 
He  referred  to  the  foundation  of  the  Anthropological  Smsiety  as  «n 
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ei&tnple  of  moral  action  at  the  present  day.  The  founders  of  that 
Societyfaad  worked  hard  with  the  view  of  promoting  knowledge,  and 
vere  urged  to  make  those  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good. 
The  Jews  had  done  nothing  of  a  similar  kind.  They  were  worshippers  of 
one  God,  and  that  was  all  they  professed  to  have  done  and  taught  us. 
It  was  sud  that  they  had  shown  great  moral  power,  because  they  had 
submitted  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  religion ;  but  it  would  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  religious  party  of  the  Jews  were  op- 
posed to  resistance  to  the  AssyriaDS.  But,  assuming  that  they  did 
prefer  death  to  political  subjugation,  and  that,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  they  preferred  death  in  the  breach  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
to  submission  to  a  foreign  ruler,  such  conduct  was  not  approved  in 
modem  days,  nor  was  it  considered  morally  right  to  Bacriflce  life  when 
all  had  been  done  that  was  possible  in  defence  of  any  principle.  Mr. 
Heath  alluded  with  approbation,  as  an  illustration  of  modem  notions 
of  morality,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  who, 
after  having  done  all  that  they  could  to  maintain  their  independence, 
when  they  found  themselves  irretrievably  overpowered,  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  allowed  that  they  were  so,  and  gave  in.  That 
was,  he  considered,  a  moral  victory  of  the  people,  and  was  far  supe- 
rior, as  an  example  of  morality,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  breach  with  stubborn  perversity,  like  animals. 

Dr.  Charnock  wished  to  know  why  the  author  of  tiie  paper  spoke  of 
the  Gauls  and  the  Celts  as  if  they  were  distinct  peoples-  The  Celts 
or  KcXtqi  were  the  TaXaTiu,  i.«.  the  Galli  or  Gauls.  He  supposed  when 
Hr.  Groom  Napier  mentioned  the  Celts,  that  he  referred  to  the  Cimbri. 
The  author  of  the  paper  considered  the  Huns  were  not  TfitSrs,  and  he 
placed  the  Calmucks  among  what  he  called  the  "grasping  nations ;" 
but  it  was  QotoriouB  that  the  Huns  were  the  same  people  as  the 
Calmucks,  who  were  of  Mongol  origin.  And  were  not  the  Huns  also 
a  grasping  nation  1  Did  they  not  at  one  time  grasp  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  and  over-run  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ! 

The  Chairhan  made  some  objections  to  several  parts  of  the  paper. 
He  thought  that  nothing  could  be  less  spiritual  than  the  laws  of 
Moses;  iuid  with  regard  to  the  Greeks,  Sclaves,  and  Albanians,  no 
persons  could  be  less  similar,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  grouped  to- 
gether. With  regard  to  what  was  said  about  the  Huns,  he  regarded 
that  race  rather  as  Magyars  than  Huns.  He  denied  also  the  great 
intellectual  superiority  attributed  to  the  Greeks  as  a  people.  Those 
men  who  by  their  great  intellectual  superiority  gave  a  high  character 
to  Greek  literature,  were  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nation,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  people  hod  no  pretension  to  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

Rttemblance  b^ween  Man  and  Animals.     By  C.  0.  GnooM  Napier, 

F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 

(Abstract.) 

I  have  for  many  yeare  thought  of  man  as  tlie  microcosm,  and  have 

been  led  to  extunine  nature  in  her  lowest  as  in  her  highest  forms ;  and 

have  found  illustrations  of  man  in  every  department.        ,  , 
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There  are  two  waya  in  which  man  is  illustrated  by  lower  fonna  of 
of  life.  The  first  and  most  ertensive  ia  by  analogy.  The  second  or 
more  confined  is  by  an  actual  likeness  whioh  auimalB  bear  to  man — 
the  head  of  creation. 

The  resemblance  of  domestic  animals  to  man  is  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  influence  as  a  higher  being  modifying  thoae  beneath  bini. 
Man  is  the  type  of  all  natural  things  ;  thus  the  races  in  each  country 
harmonise  with  their  botamcal,  zoological,  and  geographical  surround- 
ingB,  and  the  history  of  the  earth  unfolded  in  its  rooks,  with  the  ag«a 
wheo  man  has  lived  on  earth.  Lastly,  the  elements  of  which  the 
world  is  coropoeed  shew  analogy  with  the  faculties  of  man's  mind. 

The  quadrumana  most  resemble  man ;  their  stronghold  is  in  that 
part  of  tropical  Western  Afiica,  where  Negro  tribes  much  hke  them 
are  found.  There  are  tribes  savage  and  untameable,  as  the  gorilla ; 
and  others,  like  the  chimpanzee,  capable  of  shewing  amiable  traits 
under  the  influence  of  European  masters. 

The  men  most  hke  the  agile  gibbon  have  long  powerful  limbs,  small 
bodies,  dark  and  bright  eyes,  great  skill  ia  balancing,  and  appear  to 
walk  or  run  with  slight  effort  But  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  are  not  couspicuous  in  them. 

The  TBj-ietiea  in  the  breeds  of  dogs  is  as  great  as  in  the  ncea  of  men. 
Some  dogs  resemble  their  owners  ia  expression,  which  adheres  to  them 
when  they  return  to  their  compeers  ;  Landseer's  picture  of  "  Laying 
down  tlie  law"  illustrates  this. 

Persons  like  the  mnetiff  are  square  in  build,  with  mouths  drawn 
down  at  the  comers  and  daring  eyes — a  countenance  not  unoommon 
in  England.  Under  moral  restraint  such  are  iaithful  to  their  em- 
ployers, though  gruff  and  surly  ;  to  those  they  do  not  like  they  are 
apt  to  show  ^eir  teeth — often  prominent.  These  are  useful  for  thor 
vigour  and  courage  in  attack  and  defeooe.  The  bull-dog  is  more  givea 
to  fighting  than  the  mastiff;  it  does  not  bark  much,  but  rushes  on  the 
foe  and  holds  on  till  death.  Such  a  dog  will  hold  even  a  man  in 
check.  I  haye  seen  a  person  with  this  physiognomy,  a  strong  but 
little  fellow,  not  much  above  five  feet ;  the  mouth  had  a  sU^t  twist 
on  one  side,  and  the  nose  was  exceedingly  small  and  crushed.  The 
greyhound  is  often  hke  those  who  train  it — entirely  occupied  with  the 
chase.  Swift,  clean,  and  elegant,  except  in  scent,  it  is  less  acute  than 
many  dogs,  and  barks  bttle.  I  remember  an  individual  like  the  grey- 
hound, iiong  limbed  and  faced,  and  graceful.  Addicted  to  no  vice, 
he  was  yet  an  unprofitable  member  of  society,  practising  no  art,  and 
caring  little  for  mental  culture.  When  not  bunting,  he  was  as  sUent 
and  listless  as  a  greyhound  at  home. 

High-nosed  races  of  men  are  independent,  and  apt  to  have  a  re- 
pugnance for  what  is  low  ;  so  amongst  dogs,  the  long  and  high  noeed 
are  not  pliable  like  the  spaniel  or  "King  Charles."  The  sheep  dog 
combines  the  high  nose  of  a  hound  with  the  round  head  of  the  spaniel, 
and  it  displays  two  characteiB.  The  analogue  of  the  "  King  Charles" 
is  a  small  weak -muscled,  nervous,  delicate,  but  accomplished  man,  who 
benefits  others  little  for  want  of  physical  force  and  siogle-nundedneaa. 

Men  showing  a  likeness  to  the  lion  have  shs^y  hair  about  the 
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fordtead,  atern,  daring  eyes,  anij  stiff  wbiakera  vhich  do  not  hide  a 
glim  mouth.  Their  foreheads,  noses,  chins,  and  shoulders  are  broad. 
They  ore  more  powerful  than  agHe,  less  craft;  than  vigorous ;  mentallj 
the;  are  more  logical  than  critical.  Others  are  tigerish  in  aspect  aoA 
duuract«r, — lanky,  agile,  Bmooth'hairod,  full  over  the  eyes,  wide 
mouthed,  and  slant-eyed,  with  immense  muscular  force  in  proportion 
to  wei^t.  They  are  ferocious,  revengeful,  and  treachorouB,  without 
the  magnanimity  imputed  to  the  lion  and  his  type.  Much  of  the 
apparent  generosity  of  the  lion  may  proceed  from  a  more  sluggish 
temperament,  leas  nervous  than  lymphatic.  The  tiger  seems  to  be  of 
the  bilious-sanguine -nervous  temperament.  Men  of  the  tiger  dispou- 
tion  are  aimilarily  constituted.  The  proportion  of  the 'nervous  is, 
however,  relatively  small.  Tippoo  Sultan  adopted  the  tiger  for  his 
ensign,  and  was  like  it  in  character. 

Bear-like  men  are  stout  in  body,  wide  in  head,  immensely  powerful 
in  limha,  and  are  awkward  in  their  way  of  sitting  down.  They  possess 
smoU  tierce  eyes,  and  should  not  be  trifled  with.  Their  voices  and 
language  are  gruff;  they  are  incUned  to  be  gluttonous  and  cruel,  but 
have  great  courage.  Their  ears  ere  lai^  and  stick  out ;  the  hair  is 
thick  and  dark,  but  not  curly.  Fondness  for  their  children  ia  usually 
the  only  amiable  trait  they  display. 

In  the  horse,  as  in  man,  great  variety  of  temperament  and  consti- 
tution is  seen.  The  sorrel  or  roan  horse  has  great  working  power, 
and  can  endure  with  impunity  long  continued  fatigue  and  esposure. 
HorBes  of  mixed  colour  are  the  most  hardy,  as  for  instance,  with  a 
light  coloured  body  and  black  feet — this  answers  to  li^t  complesioued 
persons  vith  black  hur  and  grey  eyes. 

In  race  horses  the  nervous-bilious  temperament  is  illustrated :  these 
unite  the  highest  nervous  sensibility  ;  greatest  muscular  development, 
and  just  sufficient  vital  force  to  carry  them  on  at  a  rapid  rate  for  a 
short  distance.  Neither  their  temperaments  nor  mode  of  life  are  con- 
ustent  with  a  long  career.  There  are  men  whose  course  is  brilliant 
and  rapid  but  brie£ 

In  white  horses  the  sanguine-lymphatic  temperament  is  chiefly  de- 
veloped, and  is  indicated  by  fleshiness  and  softness  of  muscles,  and  a 
liability  to  certain  diseases ;  they  show  a  resemblance  to  a  class  of 
very  fair  men,  whose  hair  has  a  bleached  appearance,  and  are  of  a 
scrofulous  habit.  White  horses  are  milder  and  quieter,  but  leas  ser- 
viceable than  the  black  or  chestnut.  Iron  and  dappled  grey  horsed 
have  temperaments  analogous  to  the  bilious -lymphatic  amongst  men. 
They  are  calm  and  steady  in  temper,  and  rather  fleshy  in  body.  The 
black  horae  possesses  much  of  the  bilious  temperament ;  in  the  more 
delicate  breeds  the  nervous  is  largely  mixed  ;  when  the  bilious  prevails, 
there  is  great  power  and  less  excitability.  Chestnut  horses  are  of  a 
mixed  temperament  akin  to  the  bilious-sanguine  ;  this  is  accompanied 
with  strength,  spirit,  and  impatience  of  control.  Like  men  of  this 
temperament,  they  are  not  much  above  the  average  size ;  both  are  apt 
to  be  coarse  and  violent  in  manners,  and  wanting  in  high  qualities. 
Noble  and  generous  dispositions  are  more  common  amongst  light 
coloured  horses,  particularly  bavs.      They  unite   intelligence   with 
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strength,  and  may  be  cumpared  with  men  with  yelluw  hair ;  snoh  in- 
dicates a  tempenuuMit  more  "evenly  balanced,"  which  is  oftener  ac- 
companied by  a  good  constitution,  and  indicatea  eaduisoce.  Cart 
horses  are  of  the  sanguine-lymphatic  sanguine- bilious  temperaments 
which  must  be  united  with  nerrous  blood  from  another  ptu%nt  if  we 
would  rear  horses  fit  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Theae  "  cob"  hoisea 
may  be  compared  with  the  middle  classes  in  England  who  can  adapt 
themselves  to  a  greater  variety  of  occupations  than  those  either  above 
or  below  them.  The  Arabian  horses  are  more  Ughtly  made  and  more 
sensitive  than  gothic  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  men  inhabiting 
these  countries.  The  most  remarkable  nations  have  sprung  from  tribes 
possessing  divers  but  harmonious  qualities. 

The  asa  is  of  the  bilious  or  motive  temperament,  the  fibres  of  the 
body  are  so  strong  that  they  may  he  compared  with  metallic  wires 
covered  with  leather.  It  ehows  much  cunning  and  obstinacy,  perhaps 
on«n  the  result  of  ill-treatment  in  youth.  Extremely  ol»tina^  men, 
often  called  asses,  are  in  temperament  Uke  this  anim&L 

The  manner  in  which  the  pig  is  treated  by  different  nations  b  in 
harmony  with  national  origin  and  filiation.  Semitic  nations,  and 
through  them  Mohammedan,  abhor  this  creature,  and  the  Japhetic 
and  those  lost  among  them  value  it  highly.  The  pig  is  most  typical 
of  the  populations  of  China,  Tartary,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  there 
pig  life  and  pig  manners  attain  their  highest  development.  Chinese 
pigs  and  Chinamen  are  more  concave  at  the  root  of  the  nose  than 
British  pigs  and  their  masters  ;  yet  our  lowest  classes  who  have  this 
concavity  often  show  evidence  of  Mongolio  (Finnic)  affinities.  A  hi^- 
toned  mind  is  seldom  the  accompaniment  of  a  low  nose — pigs  having 
the  highest  qualities  have  high  noses.  Various  tradesmen  are  found 
to  resemble  the  animals  they  associate  with.  Butchers  have  oz  eyes ; 
horse-dealers  remind  us  of  the  horse ;  shepherds  of  the  sheep ;  and 
pig  keepers  of  the  pigs. 

Men  with  coarse  broad  hands  and  feet,  who  tower  above  their  con- 
temporaries in  height,  are  often  Hke  Samson  and  Hercules,  eawly  led 
captive  by  the  softer  sex.  So  elephante  are  captured  by  means  of 
trained  females,  which  seduce  them  into  the  toils  of  the  hunter ;  or 
caught  in  pitfalls,  they  are  despatched  by  their  enemies.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  some  men  who  are  great  in  nothing  but  size,  and  whose  figure 
remmds  one  of  the  physical  part  of  the  (Jephant's  nature.  His  mora 
intellectual  chai-acter  as  well  as  a  certain  resemblance  to  his  phynqve 
is  shared  by  some  men  who  have  good  memories  and  much  oheerva- 
tion,  and  are  interesting  but  not  beautifid.  Here  is  one  of  them ;  be 
had  a  hooked  nose,  hod  lost  his  teeth,  and  the  nose  hung  over  his 
mouth,  his  under  jaw  was  prominent,  and  the  thick  under  lip  came  up 
to  meet  his  nose,  and  nearly  attained  its  object ;  he  was  obliged  tu 
push  aside  this  oigan  when  he  drank ;  he  hod  brood  fiat  ears,  and  a 
constitutional  asthma  was  bis  excuse  for  a  decided  grunt  when  he 
agreed  with  the  speaker. 

The  resemblance  between  national  and  local  breeds  of  cattle  and 
the  populations  of  ihcir  countries  ia  no  less  striking  than  between 
horses  and  their  surroundings.     The  Englishman,  Jo&i  Bull,  is  typi- 
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fied  bj  his  oz  ;  tiie  jealous  Spaniard  by  hU  excitable  cattle ;  the  wild 
Hindoo  by  his  zebu  ;  and  tJie  red  Devon  ox  by  the  red  Devonian  soil. 

The  Anbs  and  AffghanB  have  many  of  the  qitalities  of  the  oamel ; 
able  for  great  physical  exertion  ;  they  show,  in  common,  much  single- 
nesa  of  mind.  The  Arab  and  the  camel  are  much  alike  in  oxproasion. 
There  is  a  resemblance  between  men  and  animals  with  sharp  and 
prominent  noses  or  beaks  ;  those  in  the  shrew  mouse  and  warbler  in- 
dicate restlessness  and  activity ;  they  poke  into  obscure  comers  to 
seise  the  smallest  insects  and  display  great  pugnacity  among  tbem- 
Belrea.  The  analogy  between  shrews  and  a  particular  class  of  house- 
wives is  acknowledged.  Aquiline  noses  do  not  stick  out  like  those  of 
the  ^rew  and  warbler ;  they  indicate  among  birds  and  men  a  fierce 
but  lofty  character,  and  are  often  found  in  men  pre-eminent  as  rulers. 
The  bea^  of  the  parrot  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  eagle. 
Men  may  be  found  whose  noses  resemble  these  imitative  birds,  t£ey 
are  more  curved  than  those  of  eagles,  and  do  not  rise  abruptly  on  the 
bi»^  like  that  of  the  grand  birds  and  their  types — Wellingtons — but 
bend  down  at  the  tip,  are  flexible,  and  move  during  speech.  When 
giggle  eyes  accompany  this  style  of  nose,  we  have  a  voluble  parrot 
amongst  men,  whose  inoeasant  prating,  like  the  cry  of  the  parrot  in 
the  forest,  is  more  annoying  than  the  roar  of  the  lion  and  bear. 

Cocks  and  hens,  like  horses  and  dogs,  show  an  analogy  to  man  as 
regards  temperament  and  complexion.  Red  fowls  most  nearly  ap- 
proach the  sanguineous,  and  are  most  courageous ;  light  coloured, 
brown,  speckled,  and  reddish,  are  moat  prolific  and  mild.  Red  haired 
men  are  commonly  hot  tempered.  Black  fowls  are  preferred  on 
account  of  the  size  and  number  of  their  eggs.  The  milk  of  black 
haired  animals  is  rich,  as  is  that  of  black  haired  and  skinned  women. 
Black  men  and  animals  are  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  light  coloured 
breeds. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  an  estraordinaiy  work  had  recently 
been  published  in  America  on  the  subject  of  the  resembance  between 
man  and  animals,  in  which  similar  views  to  tbtwe  of  the  author  of 
the  paper  were  entertained.  If  those  opinions  were  correct,  there  was 
no  telling  to  what  animals  man  may  be  like.  He  said  it  was  ap- 
proaching somewhat  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  which  was  probable, 
and  if  that  were  true,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  all  sorta  of 
analogies  between  man  and  animals.  It  m^t,  indeed,  be  considered 
an  extraordinary  chance  that  we  were  not  animals  ourselves.  Point- 
ing to  some  drawings  which  were  exhibited,  showing  the  resemblance 
between  the  faces  of  severaJ  men  and  animals,  he  sud  he  might  think 
himself  fortunate  in  not  coming  within  the  range  of  those  resem- 
blances. If  the  hypothesis  could  tie  established,  it  might  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing,  for  if  they  could  tell  what  animal  a  child  most  resem- 
bled they  might  do  a  great  deal  with  it.  According  t«  the  views  of 
the  author  of  the  paper  man  might  truly  be  considered  a  microcosm, 
for  while  all  species  of  animals  resembled  themselves,  man  resembled 
every  kind  of  animaL 

bb-.  HiooiKB  having  been  called  on  to  express  his  opinions  on  the 
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paper,  stated  that  Mr.  Napier's  ideas  on  scientific  eutijecte  so  entire); 
differed  from  his  own,  that  he  could  not  venture  on  this  o       '      ' 


offer  any  remarks  on  the  subject  under  diBcnssion. 

Dr.  DoKOVAJi  said  it  is  a  subject  having  a  degree  of  phtlosO}^c 
truth,  and  is  therefore  draerving  of  serious  oonsideratioo.  He  ob- 
jected to  that  portion  of  the  paper  relating  to  physiognomy,  Kitich  he 
contended  had  no  application  to  practical  purposes.  There  mig^t  be 
some  little  truth  in  it,  but  it  could  not  be  applied,  mnoe  it  refetred  to 
no  first  prinoiples.  No  reason,  for  instance,  could  be  given  why  a 
mau  with  a  certain  form  of  nose  should  have  a  certain  dbaracter,  for 
that  feature  fulfilled  no  mental  ofQce.  The  only  part  of  the  form 
of  man  by  which  character  could  be  tested  is  the  br^n,  as  indi- 
cated by  die  form  of  the  skull.  Some  men  are  handsome  who  are 
the  worst  of  charaoters,  and  others  who  are  considered  ugly  posaeea 
the  highest  mental  and  moral  qualities  ;  and  there  could  be  no  judging 
of  the  characters  of  men  by  the  features  of  their  faces.  The  paper 
was  philosophical  because  it  was  suggestive,  and  r^sed  an  important 
question,  but  as  &r  as  it  depended  on  physit^omy  it  was  delusive. 
The  brain  is  the  book  in  which  the  faculties  of  man  are  registered, 
and  he  hoped  Mr.  Napier  would  look  into  that  book,  for  there  he 
might  read  and  learn  what  he  was  aniioas  to  know,  and  vhich  was 
worthy  of  all  attention. 

Mi^or  Owen  considered  that  in  some  respects  physiognomy  was 
clearly  indicative  of  chanicter,  especially  the  nose.  He  Bupport«l  the 
general  views  of  Mr.  Napier,  and  he  laid  great  stress  on  embryology 
AS  indicative  of  the  resemblance  of  all  fcnrms  of  auimal  life.  In  his 
opinion  it  taught  that  there  was  but  one  oiiginal  fbrm  of  animal  life 
in  natur& 

Mr.  MAOOBiaoR  Allan  supported  the  general  principles  of  phy- 
uognomy,  observing  that  moat  persons  were  daOy  in  the  habit  <^ 
judging  of  the  characters  of  individuals  from  their  features  and  ex- 
jff^ssions.  He  thought  physiognomy  an  important  adjunct  to  phre- 
nology, for  as  phrenoLogista  could  form  one  idea  of  the  character  tA  a 
man  by  the  form  ot  his  skull,  so  by  looking  at  his  face  his  sentiments 
mi^t  be  knowu,  and  it  could  be  perceived  whether  he  was  telling 
the  truth  by  the  expression  of  his  eye. 

Dr.  Donovan  repeated  that  physiognomy  of  itself  is  moat  deceptive. 
He  admitted  that  eveiy  part  of  the  body  told  its  own  tale,  but  th»- 
varioiui  indications  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  most  important 
part,  the  skull,  should  not  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Dundy  thought  too  much  dependence  was  placed  ou  the  con- 
nection between  crauiology  and  phrenology  ;  and,  as  r^arded  phy- 
siognomy, that  too  much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  vure  linei  of 
the  face.  Physi<^omy  when  technic^y  considered  alone  was  of 
little  value,  but  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  arprtttioa  of  the 
countenance  it  referred  directly  to  the  mind,  through  the  working  of 
the  features.  To  look  to  the  form  of  the  head  alone  as  an  indication 
of  character  be  thought  was  altogether  a  fallacious  method,  for  a  man 
might  have  the  finest  developed  head  with  the  most  depraved  mind. 
Referring  more  particularly  to  the  paper,  he  regretted  that  a  great 
portion  of  it  had  been  inaudible  to  him,  and  he  suggested  that  it 
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Mr.  Charubworth  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  He  said  that 
owing  probably  to  not  having  heard  the  paper  distinctly  he  could  not 
tell  what  was  its  ultimate  object,  but  he  supposed  th&t  Mr.  Napier 
intended  to  identify  the  mind  of  animals  witji  that  of  man,  tmd  to 
express  the  opinion  that  similar  features  were  associated  irith  similar 
dispositions.  It  was  a  subject  generally  interesting,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  substance  of  the  paper,  in  a  compendious  form,  should  be 
brought  before  the  Society  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 

The  Rev.  Ddnbar  I.  Heath  said  the  paper  did  not  relate  simply 
to  physiognomy  but  to  the  resemblance  between  man  and  certain 
animtds,  and  the  essence  of  it  was,  as  he  understood  it,  that  as  men  are 
divided  into  moral,  intellectual,  and  passionate  classes,  so  animals  may 
be  similarly  classed,  and  that  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  spiritual 
nature  ae  man.  Mr.  Heath  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  which,  in  the  authorised  translation  from  the  Greek,  is  ren- 
dered, "  we  are  also  His  offspring,"  from  which  he  said  it  might  be 
inferred  that  man  was  connected  with  superior  beings  and  with  the 
lower  animals  also.  The  question  raised  by  the  paper  was  not  a 
question  of  physiognomy,  but  whether  the  small  differences  between 
man  and  anunals  proved  that  there  was  a  deeper  connection  between 
them,  and  that,  he  thought,  could  hardly  be  denied.  There  was  no 
drawing  a  line,  and  if  so,  they  must  allow  to  animals  the  possession  of 
every  spiritual  quality. 

Mr.  Groom  Nafier  in  replying  to  the  remarks  on  his  paper,  ad- 
verted in  the  first  place  to  'the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Dunbar 
Heath  on  the  previous  paper  in  regard  to  the  Jews  and  Europeans. 
He  said  he  considered  die  Europeans  were  a  moral  intellectual  race 
which  gave  tliem  their  superior  position ;  while  the  Jews  displayed 
moral  power  without  superior  intellect.  As  to  the  objection  raised 
by  Dr.  Donovan,  on  the  ground  that  physiognomy  was  a  deceptive 
guide  to  character,  he  admitted  that  it  might  not  indicate  it  so  exactly 
as  the  form  of  the  skull,  but  the  features  indicated  cert^n  qualities ; 
and  not  only  the  form  of  the  features  was  a  guide  to  character,  but  the 
passing  emotions  were  shown  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
He  dissented  from  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Dendy  that  a  finely-formed 
head  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  low  moral  character,  for  he 
never  saw  a  really  finely-formed  head  possessed  by  a  person  of  a  natu- 
rally depraved  character.  Mr.  Napier  then  pointed  to  and  explained 
a  number  of  drawings  of  heads  and  faces  which,  by  their  peculiar 
forms  and  expressions,  indicated  character. 

The  following  papers  by  Mr.  Groom  Napier  were  then  taken  as 
read: — 

On  the  Clamifieatum  of  Head  Forms.     By  C.  0-  Groom  Napieb,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,F.A.S.L. 
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On  the   Harmony  between   Geography  and  EthnograjAy.     By  C.  O. 
Groom  Napibr,  F.G.a,  F.A.S.L. 

(ABaTRAOT.) 

The  principle  that  man  is  the  type  of  creation  is  as  applicable  to 
geography  as  zoology.  Kaces  in  their  centreB  ahew  qualities  in  har- 
mony with  climatic,  botanical,  aoologioal,  geographical,  and  geological 
surroundings.  Thua  the  man  of  the  locality  iB  its  key  and  its  epitome. 
Mountains  and  rivera  by  their  elevation,  course,  and  direction,  illustrate 
the  history,  character,  and  migrations  of  races  as  do  deserts,  steppes, 
llanos,  national  or  racial  character  and  habits  ;  thiiB  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  districts  are  distinguished  for  loftiness  of  spirit  and  love 
of  freedom.  The  inhabitants  of  steppes  are  democratic  rather  than  aris- 
tocratic, whose  tendency  is  to  look  up  to  chiefb  as  to  a  mountain  peak. 
Nations  temperate  in  passions — that  is,  those  under  the  strictest  moral 
goveniment^reBide  mostly  in  temperate  regiona  The  rainfall  of 
oountries  typifies  the  d^^ee  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  advantages, 
the  belongings  of  each  centre  being  considered. 

The  animals  and  plants  of  different  regions  of  the  earth  illustrate, 
we  have  said,  the  character  of  the  nations.  Australia  has  the  moat 
debased  faima  for  so  lat^  a  countiy,  in  harmony  with  its  human 
population.  The  animals  and  plants  of  America  are  less  vigorous 
than  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  in  harmony  with  the  compara- 
tive inferiority  of  its  aboriginal  men  ;  thus,  the  bate,  the  puma, 
jaguar,  lama,  tapir,  bison,  opossum,  alligator,  rhea,  and  turkey  are 
smaller,  or  less  vigoroue  than  the  bats  of  Madagascar,  the  lion,  tiger,- 
camel,  elephant,  African  bufialo,  kangaroo,  crocodile,  ostrich,  and 
bustard. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


April  30th,  1867. 
Da.  Chabnock,  V.P.A.S.L.,  in  thb  Ceaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confinnttl 

The  Fellows  elected  were  announced  as  under : — C.  W.  B.  Belt, 
M,B.,  L.L.B.,  6tb  Lancers,  Messrs.  Clack  and  Co. ;  Thomas  Brank- 
stone,  Esq.,  5,  St  German  Place,  Blackheath;  Rev.  T.  H.  Browne, 
F.G.S.,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks;  G.  K.  Dartnell,  Esq.,  Henley  in 
Arden  ;  Robert  Eodie,  Esq.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne,  Durham  ;  E.  Hooper 
May,  Esq.,  M.D.,  High  Cross,  Tottenham  ;  Thomas  Mayne,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Bamiw-in-Fumess,  Lancashire;  Ban-  Meadows,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  2, 
Warwick  Street,  W.C. ;  John  Medd,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Elm  Place,  Stratford 
Road,  Manchester ;  Robert  G.  Moger,  Esq.,  F.R,C.S.,  Hi^igate ; 
Henry  Muirhead,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Longdale,  Bothwell,  Lancashire  ;  J.  <". 
Murray,  Esq.,  M.D.,  20,  Newgate  Street,  New  castle -on-Tj-ne ;  S,  F. 
Simonsen,  t^.,  F.R.C.S.,21,  St.  James  Street,  S.W. ;  H.  V.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  167,  City  Road,  EC.  ;  G.   Hill   Smith,  Fjiq.,  M.D.. 
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Frederick  Suaith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Boeton,  LincolnBhire  ;  Philip  Sonthby, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  3,  Montague  Street,  W.;  Alexander  M.  Walker,  E^., 
M.D.,  Sussex  House,  Tuiibridge  Wells;  Charles  Warden,  Esq.,  M.D., 
39,  Temple  Street,  Birmingham  ;  J.  I,  Waring,  Esq.,  M,D,,  Sav&mmb, 
Georgia,  United  States. 
Local  Secretary.— Z.  I.  Waring,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  for 
the  aame : — 
Prom  the  Imperial  Agademt  of  Vienna. — Sitzungsberichte  der  Kai- 

serljchen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaflen. 
From  J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.,  B.A,  F.G.S.,  F.AS.L— G.  Conway, 

Histoiy  of  the  Ojibbeway  Nation.     Bev,  E.  White,  Theory  of 

Missions.     Anonymous,  Irrationaliam  of  Infidelity.     Beaumont, 

Experiments  on  Gastric  Juice. 
From  the  Imperial  AitoHAOLoaicAL  Commission  o?  St.  PETGRSBUBaH. 

— Recueil  dea  Antiquit£s  de  la  Scythie.     Compte  rendu  des  tra- 

vaui  de  la  commission  imp^riale  arch£olc^que. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  referred  to  the  presents  of  drawings  of  skulls 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  which  he  said  had  been  supposed  to  be  those  of 
a  short-headed  race  of  Russians,  but  they  were  found  to  bear  an 
affinity  to  Greeks,  and  it  was  now  considered  that  they  were  evidences 
of  an  immigration  of  Greeks  into  Southern  Russia. 

Dr.  Hunt  called  attention  to  a  large  number  of  photographs  on  the 
table,  which  had  been  lent  to  the  Society  for  their  inspection.  They 
were  aborigines  of  Natal,  and  natives  of  that  district,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Conrad  Cox.  Dr.  Hunt  said  the  first  paper  to  be 
read  that  evening  was  a  short  communication  from  Dr.  Dupont,  re- 
ceived since  the  previous  meeting,  mentioning  some  important  dieco- 
veries  in  the  bone  caves  of  Belgium  since  the  last  report  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Blake. 

Diicovery  of  an  Habitation  of  Man  in  the  Belgian  Lehm.      "By  Dr, 

Dupont,  Corr.  Mem.  A.S.L. 
Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  has  received  the  following  letter  &om  Dr. 
Dupont,  dated  Dinant,  18th  April,  1867. 

TRANSLATION. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  Just  disco- 
vered an  habitation  of  man  contemporary  with  rhinoceros,  etc  The 
bones  are  contained  in  the  sands  which  I  last  year  called  lehm,  but 
which  I  now  call  inferior  or  fluviatile  sands  (limon  infiriear  ou  fluvi- 
aiile),  because  I  was  told  at  Paris  that  I  had  thrown  confusion  into 
the  terms. 

"  These  bones  consist  of  Rhinocerot  tichorhiniu,  horse,  reindeer, 
chamois,  Wrtu*  ^elceuM,  Hycena  tpelcea,  Ftli»  ^Ictiu,  Canit  vulpet, 
Canii  luput, 

"  They  are  all  broken,  and  are  evidently  the  dibrit  of  repasts. 
Three  hundred  flint  implements,  of  a  very  peculiar  form  distinct  from 
that  of  man  of  the  reindeer  period,  have  been  found  therewith. 
"  (Signed)  "  E.  Dupont." 
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The  Rev.  Dunbar  I.  Hbath  aud  oertAin  refleotioDB  mggeated 
themselTes  on  hearing  Mr.  Blake's  report  of  the  dbooTerioe  in  Belgium 
of  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  with  the  renmins  of  man.  It  appeared 
from  that  report  that  there  were  found  the  bones  of  eight  or  ten 
sorts  of  animals  which  man  had  eaten.  He  bad  eat«n  lions  of  a 
larger  and  stronger  species  than  an^  now  known,  and  he  had  eaten 
the  rhinoceros.  Now  the  lion  was,  of  all  animals,  with  the  exception 
petitapa  of  the  grisly  bear,  the  strongeet  for  attack  ;  and  the  rhiiHt- 
oeros  was  the  strongest  for  defence.  These  were  in  proximity  with 
naked  man,  and  what  conld  a  naked  man  do  with  any  qnadmpeds  at 
the  present  day  1  He  was  not  nimble  enough  to  catch  them  ;  nor 
had  he  natuiaUy  any  mode  of  attacking  them.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
wonderful  fact  that  man  in  foimer  times  oould  destroy  and  eat  tbe 
lion  and  the  rhinoceros.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  man,  a 
specimen  of  whose  jaw  waa  on  the  table,  which  was  pronounced  ta  be 
different  from  that  of  any  known  living  race  of  mankind,  being  half 
man  and  half  ape  ;  he  lived,  it  was  stated,  before  the  reindeer  period, 
which  was  a  period  of  great  cold.  Now,  it  appeared  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  ecliptio,  which  were  assumed  to  be  one  cause  of  the 
change  of  temperature  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  required  25,000  years 
for  their  completion,  therefore  it  might  be  assumed  that  12,000  years 
must  have  elapsed  since  that  cold  period,  and  the  previous  deposition 
of  two  hundred  feet  of  fluviatile  deposits  shows  that  the  man  who 
lived  in  those  caves,  and  ate  lion  and  the  rhinoceros,  lived  myriads  tS 
years  before  the  reindeer  period.  His  reflections  on  the  condition  cS 
man  living  in  proximity  wiUi  those  animals,  and  able  to  overpower 
them,  tended  to  show  that  he  must  have  availed  himself  of  the  three 
things  which  man  at  the  present  day  can  do,  imd  which  can  be  done 
but  by  one  other  animaL  He  can  unite  with  others  to  accomplish  a 
required  object,  be  oan  throw  a  stone,  and  he  can  use  a  stick  as  a 
weapon  of  offence ;  these,  he  considered,  were  the  elements  which 
gave  man  his  power.     Apes  alone,  of  all  other  animals,  could  do  the 

Mf^'or  Owen  made  a  few  observations  to  show  that  the  period  cal- 
culated for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  waa  but  exceedingly  small 
compared  with  other  observed  astronomical  changea 

Mr.  Wesley  inquired  how  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  brc^en 
bones  found  in  the  caves  liad  been  split  fbr  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  marrow,  and  that  they  had  not  been  broken  accidentally. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wesley's  question,  referred  to 
M.  Lartet's  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  whidi  the 
different  cliaracters  of  bones  split  for  food  and  those  broken  accidentally 
were  pointed  out,  as  shown  in  the  remains  found  in  Aurignoc.  There 
all  the  bones  were  split  in  the  same  manner  as  is  at  present  practised 
by  the  Laplanders  to  extract  the  marrow,  the  bone  being  divided  into 
two  great  segments.  In  that  manner,  also,  the  bones  in  the  Belgian 
caves  were  split,  especially  in  one  near  Chaleuz,  in  which  30,000 
flint  implements  were  found,  and  a  large  percentage  of  split  bone*. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Dean  Buokland  the  process  by  which  tJie  hymta 
split  the  bones  of  animals  for  food  had  been  well  described.     The 
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fractorea  had  been  ahown  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  bonea 
split  by  maD,  the  latter  being  longitudinal  Mr.  Blake  further  stated, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Dr.  Chamoch,  that  he  oonld  not 
point  out  tho  exact  position  of  the  cave  wherein  Dr.  Dupout  had 
made  the  recent  discoveries,  but  he  believed  it  was  higher  up  ihe  river 
than  the  caves  he  himself  had  visited  in  company  with  the  Chairman. 
There  had  been  discovered  in  that  vicinity  twenty-eight  bone  caves. 
Mr.  Blake  referred  to  a  diagram  to  explain  the  character  of  the  strata^ 
At  a  level  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  there  waa  a  deposit  of 
angular  pebbles ;  under  that  (in  the  caves)  were  various  stalagmite 
.  beds,  andadepoutof  sand,  called  by  Or,  Dupont  lehm,  or  limonjlama- 
tiU,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  river  which  had  left  it  This  depout 
was  very  difi«rent  from  the  angular  pebble  deposit  overlying  it,  contain- 
ing booee  of  reindeer.  Beneath  all  was  a  stratum  of  rolled  pebbles 
which  had  been  for  a  longer  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  and 
in  that  the  remains  of  beaver  were  found.  Id  the  lehm  deposit  at 
the  Naulette  cave  human  lemaina  were  discovered,  and  among  them 
the  jaw  of  a  man  of  an  age  far  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  reindeer 
period.  In  the  stratified  deposit,  now  called  by  Dr.  Dupont  Umon 
in/iri^wr,  a  succesaion  of  the  remains  of  different  extinct  animala  was 
found,  including  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  bear,  and  now  Dr. 
Dupont  had  discovered  the  bones  of  the  cave  lion  asaociat«d  with  the 
remaina  of  man,  the  bonea  being  split  longitudinally  and  evidently 
uuder  the  same  conditions  as  other  bones  of  tbe  same  period  which 
bad  been  described  from  other  caves.  The  only  osseous  remains  of 
the  voBa  of  that  period  had  been  ^own  to  the  Society  last  autumn. 
In  the  cave  in  the  South  of  France  there  was  found  a  human  tooth 
and  a  finger  bone,  aseooiated  with  the  hyena  and  rhinoceros.  It 
was  »  rarity  to  find  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  split  by  man  in  the 
oaves  of  Fnnoe,  but  now  the  fact  had  been  proved  in  the  bone  caves 
of  Belgium.  He  hoped  that  Dr.  Dupont  would  continue  his  valuable 
reaeardies  in  those  caves. 

On  the  Topographical  N'omendature  of  Turtidt  Atia  Minor.    By  Htde 

Clabkx,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of  the 

American  ^Criental  Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Anatol^  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 

Ekigineers  of  Vieima. 

I  HHAiiL  fiist  proceed  to  notice  the  affinitiea  between  names  in  Turkis- 

tan  or  Tartaiy,  as  obtained  from  the  pages  of  Vamb&y,  and  of  which 

1  have  recognised  Osmanlee  equivalents. 

Kahriman  is  described  as  on  the  Khiva  road,  and  Karaman  as  the 
name  erf  a  Turkoman  tribe  ;  with  these  I  compare  Karaman,  the  name 
of  a  town  and  eyalet  in  AnatoUa,  known  to  Europeans  as  Caramania. 
Ooloo  Ball"-"  and  Kuchuk  (or  Little)  Balkan,  are  named  as  on  the 
Khiva  road.  The  title  of  the  Balkan  mountains  in  Boomelia  readily 
suggests  itself.  Kara  Balkan  is  a  name  of  a  Tm'koman  tribe.  This 
form  of  Ooloo  Balkan  will  be  found  in  Anatolia.  It  ia  enough  to 
name  Ooloo  Borloo,  Ooloo  Kyahla.  Gumush  Tepe,  or  the  Silver  Hill 
or  Mound,  is  repeated  naturally  in  Anatolia  as  Oumush  Tepe,  and  as 
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Oumuah  Dagh,  or  Silver  Mountain.  I  do  not  conaitier  the  efuthet 
necessarily  betokens  the  preaenoe  of  silver,  but  that  it  may  be  ap^^ied 
to  a  white  hill. 

The  epithet  for  black,  htra,  is  of  course  as  freely  used  in  Turkistan 
as  hy  the  Osmanlees  ;  (jso  that  for  white,  tut,  and  that  for  red,  iipsil. 
Kara  tepek,  blaok  bill,  is  on  the  South  Caspian.  Ak  too,  the  whit« 
water  or  white  river,  in  Chinese  Tartaiy,  is  a  name  commonly  re- 
peated in  the  west.  Ak  metjid,  the  white  mosque  or  chapel,  Whit- 
church, is  found  in  Khiva.  Kyiyl  Takir  is  a  name  on  the  Khiva 
road.  Ki/iyl  is  a  common  epithet  throughout  the  west.  Takir  Dagk 
is  the  Osmanlee  name  for  Rodesto,  on  the  Sea  of  MarmoT&.  Orla- 
hum,  another  station  on  the  Khiva  road,  is  a  constant  name  in  the 
west ;  as  Ortakeut,  or  middle  village,  being  the  Osmanlee  equivalent 
fur  Uiddleton  or  Milton.  Karakol,  on  the  Khiva  and  Bokhara  road, 
the  name  for  a  guardhouse  on  a  road,  is  common  throughout  the 
west,  in  Asia  and  Europe ;  so,  too,  is  Derbend  or  Deneend,  the  name 
for  a  pass  or  gorge.  Ytni  Hiitar,  New  Castle,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  is 
another  of  the  same  class. 

Common  names  of  villages  and  hamJeta  in  the  west  are  paralleled 
by  Xho/'alar,  in  Kiva ;  Kanli,  in  Khiva  ;  Boghdaia,  on  the  Khiva  road  ; 
Dart,  on  the  Khiva  and  Me^id  road ;  Khoja  Hi,  on  the  Khiva  and 
Kungrad  road ;  Geukchth,  on  the  same  road  ;  S/UkiUar,  in  Khiva. 
BuTunjik,  a  Turkoman  tribe.  Chavdar,  the  name  of  a  Turkoman  tribe, 
we  have  repeated  in  Chavdar  Hisaar  in  Anatolia ;  so,  too,  the  name  of 
Geuklan,  another  tribe,  and  of  Talova.  Karaval,  a  name  of  a  Turkoman 
tribe,  1  take  to  be  the  common  form  Kara  aogkl  in  Southern  Anatolia. 

Of  the  repetition  of  familiar  names  of  towns,  may  be  cited  Khandtk, 
in  Chinese  Tartaiy  and  in  Anatolia.  The  more  remarkable,  however, 
are  in  a  group  in  the  Smyrna  dislxict :  Baindcr,  in  the  Cayster  valley ; 
Eudemith,  the  next  town  beyond  it;  Ootkak,  a  town  of  the  interior. 
Baindir  is  likeirise  the  name  of  another  town  in  Anatolia.  It  would 
appear  as  if  of&hoota  of  the  Entemish  and  Baindir  tribes  had  wan- 
dered into  the  Cayster  or  Little  Meeander  upper  valley,  and  there 
formed  stations. 

When  Professor  Varoli^ry's  Dictionary  of  the  Jagatai  language  ap- 
pears, this  may  give  us  more  information,  as  it  will  afford  materials 
for  parallel  forms  of  Osmanlee  and  Jagat^.  If  we  possessed  a  greater 
nimiber  of  names  in  Tartary,  we  should  have  better  means  of  com- 
paring with  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  fur,  as  the  system  of  the  formation 
of  local  names  is  everywhere  the  same,  the  names  of  villages  will 
correspond. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  inquiry,  is  that  as  to  the 
tribes  of  Turldstan  participating  in  the  various  conquests  of  the  west. 
For  this  we  want  likewise  a  bederoU.  Mr  J.  S.  Taylor,  H.RM.  con- 
sul at  Eraeroom,  has  occupied  himself  in  collecting  the  names  of 
Arab  tribes  and  ftimilies ;  but  we  want  the  same  labour  for  the  Turko- 
mans. So  far  as  the  above  few  bets  go,  they  confirm  the  historical 
account  of  the  migration  from  east  to  west  of  these  tribea  ft  is  to 
be  observed,  that  some  of  the  names  of  tribes  given  in  VamMiy  are 
derived  from  locaUties ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  specific  and  de- 
tailed information,  we  are  in  no  position  to  generalise. 
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Then,  too,  cornea  the  queatioa  of  the  racial  character  of  the  tribes 
of  Turkistan,  and  of  those  nomad  or  settled  id  Aaia  Minor.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Asia  Minor  we  have  more  than  one  distinct 
type.  So,  too,  among  the  Krim  Tartars,  now  in  the  Dobruja ;  and 
everywhere  the  Turks  are  distributed.  What  I  have  noticed  in 
Anatoha,  among  the  Krim  Tartars,  and  among  the  Daghestanlis, 
is,  that  the  upper  classes  resembled  the  Osmanlees,  while  the  lower 
clanes  had  a  greater  or  lees  Mongol  tendency,  with  eyes  and  cheek 
bones  approaching  the  Mongol  type.  Among  the  Nogais,  I  did 
not  notice  any  people  of  Osmanlee  type.  Among  the  tribes  whose 
mignttions  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing,  were  ti)e  Yuruk  and 
other  Kyzilbaah  Turkomans,  Krim  Tartars,  Koords,  Nog^,  and  the 
so-called  CircassianB  and  Chetchens. 

The  geneial  basis  of  Turkish  topographical  nomenclature,  in  the 
east  or  the  west,  in  Chinese  Tartary  or  Roumelia,  in  Krim  Tartaiy  or 
Persia,  is  of  course  the  application  of  common  terms,  as  mountain, 
hill,  mound,  st«ne,  rirer,  water,  lake,  pass,  ford,  spring,  castle,  yillage, 
plane  tree,  poplar,  etc.,  with  the  epithets  great,  small,  black,  white, 
red,  green,  gold,  silver,  snow,  old,  new,  middle.  Thus  for  mountains 
we  have  snow,  white,  ailver,  goose,  black,  gold,  red ;  for  rivers  we 
have  block,  white,  red,  green,  yellow,  sky,  dry. 

With  r^ard  to  numerals,  three,  five,  seven,  and  forty  are  favourites. 
We  have  keurk  gtckid,  forty  fords ;  heurk  aghaj,  forty  trees  ;  leenrk 
hiliue,  forty  churches. 

The  names  generally  are  such  as  we  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
and  we  still  apply  in  naming  objects  and  places  in  America,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  There  are,  however,  features  to  be  observed  in 
those  parts  of  the  Turkish  domains  where  they  have  supplanted  a 
settled  race.  The  Greek  rivers  retain  sometimes  the  old  name,  as  the 
Mendereh,  the  Meeander  of  Anatolia ;  but  the  Gayster  becomes  the 
Kuchui  Mendereh,  or  Little  Mieander.  Generally  speaking,  the  rivers 
are  renamed  with  Turkish  names,  denoting  that  when  the  Turkish 
immigrants  arrived,  the  wave  of  war  had  already  passed  over,  sweep- 
ing away  the  old  local  population,  and  bringing  in  a  population  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  use  its  own  language  alone.  It  is  rarely  the 
name  of  a  Greek  city  is  saved,  and  then  chiefly  of  those  places  on  the 
coast  which  held  out  longest.  Such  are  Smyrna,  Pergamxts,  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,  Phoceea,  in  Western  Anatolia.  Epheeus  is  lost  as  a  name, 
but  preserved  in  a  Greek  form  of  Agiot  Theologo*,  represented  by 
Ayatolook.  Trallee  was  changed,  and  Magnesia  od  Meeandrum  totally 
lost.  Perishing  Sardis  was  saved,  but  Philadelphia  and  Thyatira 
adopted  Turidsh  names.  It  is  only  a  few  great  towns,  which  stood 
their  si^e,  capitulated,  and  maintained  a  partial  Christian  popula- 
tion,  which  retained  their  Greek  names.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  Ephesua. 

In  most  oaaea,  all  but  the  walls  of  the  city  or  citadel  had  perished, 
and  these  were  used  as  sheep  or  oattle  folds,  with  the  simple  name  of 
ffinar,  the  equivalent  of  Cheater  and  Caster.  Thus  we  have : — 
Karah  Hi»»ar,  Black  Castle;  Karajak  Hunar,  Blackish  Castle;  Ak 
llUtar,  White  Castle,  Whitchester ;  Kipil  Ilistar,  Red  Castle ;  Oyntfl 
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HtMor,  Fair  Castle  ;  JFafee  Sis»ar,  Old  Castle,  Old  Cherter.  Yeeran,  or 
vtran  and  etteer,  ruing,  is  quite  as  common  a  nama  Shdter,  city,  applies 
as  muoh  to  h  ruined  city  as  a  new  one ;  and  Mtran  theAer,  or  mined 
city,  is  a  special  name.  Thus  we  have  reproduced  the  same  features 
as  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  believe  they  repre- 
sent the  like  facts  and  events. 

In  Greece,  although  it  was  posaesBed  by  the  Turks  for  oenturiea,  we 
find  fbw  Turkish  names,  and  the  Greek  nomenclature  ia  larf^ly  pre- 
served.    In  Wales,  too,  we  find  Welsh  names,  and  few  English  names. 

England  must  represent  a  conquest  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  mass, 
when  the  country  population  was  driven  forward  or  extirpated ;  when 
it  was  unsafe  to  keep  its  membeis  as  sUves,  with  a  ready  re^ige  to 
their  brethren  in  the  field  ;  and  when  the  only  portions  of  included 
population  saved,  would  be  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  as  capitu- 
lated. It  may,  however,  be  very  much  questioned,  if  the  evidence  at 
local  names  is  to  be  taken,  whether  London  itself  oould  have  long 
preserved  its  former  inhabitants  after  its  occupation  by  the  invaders. 

What  we  find  in  England  and  Turkey  is  identical ;  but  it  is  very 
different  from  what  took  place  after  the  coaquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  of  Burgundy  by  the  Burgundians,  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards, 
of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  and  of  Hussia  by  the  Warings.  If  we  go  be- 
yond the  Turkish  districts  in  their  empire,  we  come  upon  Greek, 
Albaaian,  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Wallak,  Russian,  Lesghian,  Armenian, 
Koord,  and  Arab ;  as  around  England  we  had  at  one  time  Cornish, 
Welsh,  Cumbrian,  and  Erse,  and  still  have  Welsh  and  Erae,  the  latter 
bounding  the  northern  advanca 

We  find  in  Turkey  another  anthropological  detail  of  interest,  the 
acquisition  or  non-aoquisition  of  the  language  of  the  oonquerors.  The 
rsyab  Greeks,  or  native  Christians  of  Anatolia,  assumed  Turkish  as 
their  sole  language,  though  obsolete  Greek  was  read  by  the  priests  for 
religious  service.  In  Candia,  although  one-third  of  the  Gredi  popula- 
tion is  Mussulman,  and  uses  a  foreign  language  for  its  worship,  its 
sole  spoken  language  is  Greek. 

The  question  of  the  forced  converuon  of  bodies  of  Christian  natives 
of  Anatolia  to  Islam,  is  not  worth  long  consideration  in  reference  to 
the  present  population.  Many  were  doubtless  converted  by  interest, 
and  many  by  force ;  but  these  have  no  representatives  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  interior,  settled  or  nomad,  in  the  hills  or  pliuns,  Turkoman 
or  Yurook.  On  the  west  we  find  no  new  Tuikish  populations ;  on 
the  east  we  are  encountered  by  Lesghians,  Armenians,  and  Koorda. 
Nothing  better  attests  the  decline  and  reduction  of  the  old  popula- 
tion of  Western  Anatolia,  than  the  advance  of  the  Eoords,  who  may 
be  found  at  the  head  of  the  Mteander  valley.  Indeed,  the  advuioe 
of  the  Turkoman  nomads,  when  supreme,  must  have  been  &t&l  to 
the  Christian  cultivators ;  and  the  nomads  reach  the  coast  even  now 
at  every  point.  They  come  in  sight  of  Smyrna  within  five  miles. 
While  the  nomads  swept  the  plains,  some  of  their  tribes  occupied  the 
hills,  so  that  the  Christians  had  no  ref^lge  but  the  great  towns,  where 
they  were  protected  by  treaties  and  ohartera 

To  these  observations  on  the  Turkomans  ot  Asia  Minor  I  will  add 
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Bom«  on  the  Eiuilbaah,  in  consequenoe  of  the  publioatlm  ctf  «  report 
of  Mr,  J.  O.  Taylor,  H.B,M.  oongul  in  Koordietaii,  who,  on  myreoom- 
mendAtion,  has  been  lately  named  u  Local  Secretary  for  E^izeroom. 
Mr.  Taylor  Bays,  the  Kizsilbash  are  serai -independent,  tu  secure  in 
their  inacoeauble  or  difficult  mountains ;  they  pay  what  duties  they 
like,  refuse  recruits,  and  disobey  mudiers  or  sub-govemors,  other  than 
those  of  their  own  race,  and  approved  by  themBelvea.  Mr.  Taylor 
estimates  their  whole  number  at  not  leas  then  300,000  men.  (1) 

Their  okieft  are  rich  in  their  own  rude  way,  but  the  great  uu^ority 
of  the  EisEsilbash  are  hopelessly  poor,  from  uie  large  amount  they  are 
yearly  olJiged  to  pay  their  aghaa  or  chieia,  who  t^e  a  fifth  of  their 
agricultural  produce,  and  a  certain  nuiaber  of  sheep,  butter,  and 
money  yearly. 

Their  rel^on  is  a  onrious  mixture  of  Islam,  Christianity,  and  Pa- 
ganism. They  worship  the  sun,  large  stones,  and  trees,  and  profess 
many  other  doctrines,  which  Mr.  Taylor  considers  were  originally  de~ 
rived  from  the  Kerametta  and  Assassins,  who  rose  in  the  third  oen- 
tuiy  of  the  Hegira,  being  common  to  the  Noseegreet  and  Druses  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  other  parts  of  Syria.  On  these  subjects,  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  is  an  accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  is  one  of  our  chief 
authorities.  He  says,  in  the  jumble  of  Kizzilbash  religion,  Ali  holds 
the  chief  place,  but  they  regard  Jesus  Christ  with  particular  respect, 
as  they,  in  &ct,  beUeve  that  all  the  prophets  and  holy  men  from 
Adam  to  Ali  were  but  different  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  Ali,  an 
ooming  last,  they  reverence  most. 

Mysterious  and  scandalous  rites,  totally  unfounded  in  foot,  have 
been  attributed  to  them ;  such  aa  the  promiscuous  iuteroourse  of  the 
sexes  in  a  previously  darkened  room.  This  Bcaadal,  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
eiders,  has  arisen  from  the  secresy  they  observe  during  their  prayer- 
meetings,  at  which,  on  stated  occasions,  they  partake  of  oonsecrated 
bread  and  wine ;  they  are  totally  ignoraut  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  therefore  generally  fanatics  in  their  faith.  In  religious  matters, 
they,  therefore,  implicitly  obey  the  guidance  of  their  spiritual  chiefs, 
called  Deydees  and  Peyeds,  who,  under  the  circumstances,  exercise 
unbounded  influence  over  them,  and  preside  at  their  prayer-meetings, 
on  which  occasions  they  chant  the  praises  and  attributes  of  Ali  and 
the  twelve  Ismans. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  some  of  the  Kiziilbashes,  including  an  infiu- 
ential  chief  and  his  followers,  have  embraoed  Protestant  doctrines  from 
an  American  missionary  to  the  Armenians. 

He  states  that  the  Kizzilbash  exist  not  only  in  the  Deyvain  in 
Koordistan,  but  everywhere  hom  there  to  Constantinople,  including 
the  districts  about  Sivas,  and  the  mountuns  near  Malatia,  Paloo, 
Adiamoo,  and  Khsrspool,  and  that  they  are  generally  disaffected  to 
the  Oamanlees,  to  whom  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  they  would  be  dangerous 
in  case  of  a  Russian  invasion  on  that  side.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  much  as  they  dislike  the  Osmanlee,  they  know  any  kind 
of  Christiana  so  little  as  to  prefer  the  latter ;  they  would  most  likely 
bo  found,  as  of  old,  on  the  side  of  the  Osmanlee. 

I  have  met  the  KizEilbash  or  Red  Head  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor, 
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in  the  mountuna  and  valleys  of  the  Meander,  tiie  Cajster,  and  the 
Rermiea,  and,  I  believe,  he  is  to  be  found  on  tiie  south  coast,  and  in 
the  east  beyond  Turkey.  In  Western  Asia  Minor  they  are  called 
Yuruckit,  and  are  by  the  ChriBtiana  confounded  with  the  gipsies. 
Their  area  is  to  be  extended  far  beyond  Mr.  Taylor's  limits,  and  thej 
are  deserving  of  special  investigation.  Mr.  Taylor's  observations  are 
a  good  foundation. 

I  have  given,  on  this  occasion,  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  Tuiko- 
man  population  of  Asia  Minor  from  Turkistan  in  confirmation  Ol  the 
historical  testimony ;  but  in  my  report  to  the  Society  in  Western 
Asia  Minor,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  ethnological  differences  among  tlie  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
they  include  two  if  not  three  races.  The  Osmanlees  differ  from  the 
Eimlbashes,  but  there  appear  to  be  Turkomans  distinct  kmn  the 
two.  The  eye  of  the  Mongol  type  is  not  common  in  Western  Ana 
Minor,  though  I  have  obaerved  the  Mongol  face  and  feet,  it  may  have 
been  id  the  case  of  black  or  Crim  Tatars.  Among  the  Crim  Tatars, 
I  have  observed  the  Mongol  type  much  more  developed. 

The  only  distinction  I  have  noticed  among  the  Kizzilbashes  has  been 
in  the  form  of  the  ear,  and  I  have  seen  the  top  overlapping,  but  this 
may  have  been  from  the  turban  pressing  upon  it 

Some  of  the  mountain  tribes  freely  yield  volunteer  irregular  Bashi- 
bazooks,  but  the  regular  Kizzilbashes  do  not,  and  neither  wilUogly 
supply  conscripts  for  the  regular  army.  Among  the  Bashibazooks,  I 
have  seen  some  very  fine  men.  The  regular  Kizzilbashes  have  ap- 
peared to  me  more  wiry. 

The  Eizzilbash  is  poor  and  dirty,  and*  his  women  are  commonly 
dirtily  dressed,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  drudgery. 
The  women  do  most  of  the  hard  work,  while,  with  the  Osmanleea,  the 
men  work  and  the  women  attend  to  their  household  duties.  Many 
of  the  Kizzilbashes  are  wood -cutters  and  charcoal  burners,  and  the 
women  are  to  be  seen  sawing  the  wood,  and  loading  the  mules  and 
loading  them,  while  the  man  scampers  along  with  his  gun  or  rides. 

This  state  of  affairs  led  me  to  make  an  inquiry.  I  have  observed 
that  commonly,  where  the  women  have  distinct  rights  of  property, 
as  in  France  or  Belgium,  they  get  a  heavy  share  of  the  work.  I  have 
seen  a  woman,  a  cow,  and  a  donkey  bameeBed  to  a  plough,  of  which 
a  man  held  the  stilts ;  but  the  woman,  most  likely,  had  a  distinct  in- 
heritance in  a  small  parcel  of  same  field.  Under  such  circumstancGii, 
the  men  are  found  the  beat  dresaed.  The  nyah  or  Turkish -speaking 
tireeka  of  Asia  Minor  vork  their  women  heavily  in  the  fields,  but 
then  the  vives  transact  the  money  business,  and  the  daughters  hold 
the  chief  shares  in  the  inheritance. 

1  suspect  the  Kizzilbash  women  must  be  under  like  circumstancea, 
though  I  was  assured  to  the  contrary  by  well-informed  pcreons,  who, 
of  course,  had  no  positive  information  one  way  or  the  other.  At 
length  I  got  an  occasion  to  teat  it,  and  we  said  to  a  Kizzilbaah  chief, 
"  We  wish  to  know  what  you  do  with  jour  money  when  you  sell 
timber ;  whether  you  keep  it  yourself  or  give  it  to  your  wtvee  I" 
After  trying  to  aaoerttun  which  solutiou  would  be  most  pleasing,  aiid. 
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being  left  to  himself  with  an  assuraaoe  the  anBwer  was  only  on  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  he  said,  "  We  give  our  money  to  our  wivee." 

I  always  understood,  like  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the  women  attend  the 
prayer-meetings,  that  the  meetings  are  strictly  guarded  by  sentries, 
and  that  only  the  initiate  are  admitted ;  and  I  hare  heard  the  same 
asperBionB,  which  seem  altc^ther  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Of  their  rites  I  know  nothing,  but  consider  them  to  be  sec- 
taries of  Ali,  from  the  public  appellation  of  Kizzilbashes.  I  have 
found  them  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  improvident  in  their 
habits,  and  not  always  reliable  in  their  transactions,  differing  much 
Imn  die  Osmanlee. 

They  speak  Turkish  with  a  strong  Turkoman  accent ;  this,  faow- 
erer,  of  iteelf  is  no  strict  ethnological  proof  of  Turkoman  descent ;  but 
the  most  anomalous  member  of  the  Turkish  group  is  the  Osnumlee 
himself,  who  shows  a  high  character  as  decidedly  as  some  membere 
show  a  Mongol  character.  The  Turkish  group  is  more  probably  com- 
posed of  elements  brought  together  by  political  influences,  and  neces- 
sarily using  the  same  language,  than  composed  of  homogeneous  Mo- 
nologicol  elements.  Within  an  historical  period  tribes  of  Northern 
Asia  have  lost  and  acquired  a  Turkish  tuiguage.  The  solution  of 
these  questions  involves  the  solution  of  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
history  and  migmtions.  The  relations  between  the  Turk,  the  Uanchoo, 
and  the  Mongol  are  very  curious  and  suggestive,  and  they  have  been 
mixed  together  on  vEuious  occasions. 

Besides  the  strict  questions  of  race  and  language  there  is  that  of 
rehg^ou.  I  do  not  understand  from  Mr.  Taylor's  references  that  he 
intends  to  suggest  any  southern  racial  influence,  but  only  the  possible 
spread  of  Assassin  dogmas.  The  Ali  dogmas  were  possibly  acquired 
in  the  migration  through  Perua,  but  the  Assassin  and  Syrian  dogmas 
may  have  been  subsequently  adopted. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  made  some  remarks  on  the  adoption  of  the  Turkish 
language  by  the  rayah  Greeks.  He  said,  a  simil^  practice  had  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt,  where  the  priests  read  the  Coptic  language  without 
understAuding  it. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  Dr.  Clarke's  remark  as  to  the  I>jaghat&I, 
said  that  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Company  contained  a  fine  MS. 
in  that  language,  called  Babur  Nameh,  The  Djagat^  was  principally 
derived  from  the  Uighur,  which  also  formed  the  basis  of  the  language 
of  the  Oamanli  Turks.  The  author  of  the  paper  had  noticed,  tlit 
among  the  Anatolians,  the  Krim  T&t&rs,  etc.,  the  upper  classes  re- 
sembled the  Osmanlis,  while  the  lower  classes  approached  the  Mongol 
type.  The  Chairman  had  noticed  in  Hungary  that  many  of  the  lower 
orders  resembled  the  Mongols,  which  convinced  him  ttiat  the  Huns 
had  never  been  entirely  driven  out  of  that  country.  Might  not  this 
have  arisen  in  Anatolia,  and  through  the  alliances  of  the  Upper  classes 
with  the  Georgians  and  Circassians.  Referring  to  the  topographical 
nomenclature  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman  said  mistakes  often  arose 
through  confounding  similar-sounding  words  :  thus,  Eahriman,  on  the 
Kbiva  ruad,  might  mean  "The  Hill  of  Fom^franates ;"  whereas  Ka- 
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riUnin,  or  Caramania,  was  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  a  tribe 
or  prince.  Again,  Balkan,  meaut  "  a  chain  of  mountaJDa,"  aud  Ooloo 
BoUian  signified  the  Great  Balkan.  Now,  in  Kalmuck  tda,  ola  oUa, 
ffola  (from  which,  no  doubt,  the  Blares  got  their  ffora)  meant  a  **  moun- 
tain," and  in  Mantchii,  ula  meant  a  "river."  There  wag  the  Kirin 
Ula  and  the  Sahalien  Ula,  i.e.  "the  black  river,"  which  the  Chioeee 
called  Hlk  lung  ieanff,  i.e.,  "the  black  dragon  river,-"  and  the  Tun- 
gusea,  the  Amur  or  Yamw,  i.e.,  "the  great  river."  This  Lttle  word 
ula  hod  found  its  way  into  Finland,  where  there  was  a  town  named 
Uleaborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulea,  which  the  Finns  called  Ctda. 
HsemuB,  the  classical  name  of  the  Balkan  (whence  the  Turks  got  their 
Bmituk  Ddffh),  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Hsemua,  son  of  Boreaa, 
who  was  changed  into  a  mountain.  It  was  peihaps  the  only  Sanskrit 
local  name  in  Europe ;  and  was,  doubtless,  from  hima,  anow.  The 
Imaus  of  Pliny,  which,  according  to  some,  referred  to  a  part  of  the 
Taurus  chain  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  others,  to  the  Hiniil&ya  itself, 
meant  the  same  thing.  Pliny  himself  was  aware  that  in  the  language 
of  the  natives  Imaus  meant  "  snowy."  Further,  Himalaya  in  Sanskrit 
signified  "  the  abode  of  anow." 

Mr.  Hyde  Clabkb  said  that  the  difference  between  the  Osmanlees 
and  the  tower  olasses  had  been  attributed  by  the  Chairman  to  inter- 
marriages  with  Circassians  and  Georgians,  though  he  was  not  inclined 
to  adopt  that  opinion.  Among  the  Krim  Tartars  there  was  a  great 
distinction  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes,  the  former  hav- 
ing oountenancee  neaeml^tig  EuropeaziB.  But  that  was  not  the  caae 
with  the  Tuikomaos.  He  never  knew  a  distinct  Mongol  type  of  fiioe 
among  them,  and  in  that  respect  they  were  very  di&OTent  tma  the 
Krim  Tartare,  who  had  a  distinct  Mongol  i^iaracter.  It  was  tone  that 
the  higher  classes  in  Turkey  had  intermarried  with  the  Georgians  and 
CircBBsianB,  but  it  became  diSoutt  to  ascert^n  what  had  becmne  c^ 
the  offspring  of  those  intermarriages,  because  the  difference  of  type 
was  not  confined  to  the  upper  clanes.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  would  seldom  be  found  in  Constantinople  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  hlBtorical  fomily.  It  was  the  same  also  in  the  provincea; 
their  oifcpring  appeared  to  beoomB  extinct  in  two  or  three  geaeni- 
tiona.  He  was  therefore  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  differenoe  in 
type  was  owing  to  intermarriages,  which  had  produced  an  extinction 
of  the  mixed  offiipring. 

The  next  paper  read  was  on  a  stone  axe  from  Brazil. 

Nota  on  a  Stone  Axt  from  thit  Rio  Madera,  Emjnr*  of  Sratil.  By 
Kenneth  H.  H.  Mackbnzib,  F.S.A.,  F.A-SlL. 
The  axe  now  lud  upon  the  table  presents  few  points  on  which  any 
comment  is  necessary ;  but,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Henry 
George  Williams,  our  local  secretary  for  Ceari,  North  BiaDls,  he  has 
requested  me  to  communicate  its  history  bo  &r  as  known,  and  at  the 
same  time  present  it  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 

A  half-caste  Indian  trader,  Domenioo  Fuente,  in  the  course  of  hts 
business,  proceeded  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Madera,  about  60°  west 
longitude,  the  point  of  confluence  with  the  Solimoena  (aa  the  Amazoau 
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is  called  for  a  part  of  its  course),  being  about  3°  south  latitude,  near 
the  town  or  settlement  of  Serpi  On  its  banks  reside  several  tribes 
allied  to  the  Tupi  branch  of  the  Guarani  race ;  and  among  the 
Baobavis,  a  subdivision  of  the  Tupi,  this  stone  axe  was  aoquired,  and 
brought  back  to  Cearfi.  Here  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Senhor 
Joao  da  Brigido,  a  member  of  the  house  of  repreeentatives  of  the 
Capitancia  of  Cearfi,  who  lately  presented  the  implement  to  Mr. 
WilUams,  hj  whom  it  baa  been  brought  to  Europe. 

This  axe  presents,  therefore,  a  peculiar  feature  of  interest,  in  being 
the  first  hitherto  obtained  so  far  from  the  Kvzilian  ooast.  Similar 
implements  have  been  brought  to  Europe ;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1860,  we  find  the  Hon.  Robert  Marsham  exhibiting  several  axes  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ixmdon,  In  the  remarks  this  gen- 
tletnan  made,  wo  find  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  value  asugned 
by  the  Indiana  to  these  objects.     He  says  :* — 

**  I  inquired  through  the  chief,  who  oould  speak  a  few  words  of 
Fortugueee,  if  they  (the  Apinajis,  residing  on  the  Tocontina)  had 
anything  ta  barter.  At  first  they  all  declared  they  had  nothing; 
but,  on  my  opening  a  box  full  of  things  they  most  valued,  such  as 
bettds,  knives,  looking-^asses,  etc,  they  soon  brought  out  all  their 
posseBsiona,  and  were  most  anxiou^to  begin  the  barter.  In  this  way 
I  obtained  six  or  seven  atone  axes,  at  the  rate  of  one  stone  axe  for 
one  new  American  axe  ;  a  much  higher  price  than  they  demanded  for 
their  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  feather  h^-dresses,  etc" 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Marsham's  statements,  that  these  axes 
are  not  used  in  actual  warfiire,  but  for  hacking  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
after  battle.  But  the  shape  (rf  those  brought  by  Mr.  Marsbam  difiers 
from  that  of  the  instance  before  us.  They  resemble  in  shape  a  semi- 
circular cheese-cutter,  as  used  in  ordinary  commerce  ;  whereas  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  Madera  axe  was  fixed  in  the  clefts  of  a 
stick,  and  used  like  a  hoc 

But  it  appears  from  Mr.  Marsham's  inquiries,  that  these  stone 
axes  were  not  manufactured  by  the  tribe  from  whom  he  aoquired 
them,  but  by  a  mors  warlike  tribe,  the  Gav^os.  The  Chavantes  and 
Cherentes,  also  located  on  the  Tocantins,  manu&oture  these  axes. 
Mr.  Marsham  could  not  learn  that  any  other  Indians  than  those  of 
the  Tocantins  have  auch  axes ;  but  they  all  made  use  of  atone  celts. 
We  have  now  to  add  the  tribes  of  the  Madera  to  these  aze-maktug 
racfls ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  contrast  this  specimen  of 
native  skill  with  others  of  a  far  different  era  and  origin. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  anthropol<^  of 
Brazil  is  yet  but  very  Uttle  understood ;  Uie  indolence  of  the  natives, 
the  ferocity  of  the  predatory  tribes,  and  the  sparsencss  of  population, 
materially  impede  any  inquiries  in  that  direction.  At  some  time  we 
may  hope  for  more  exact  details  concerning  the  interior  tribes ;  at 
present  we  can  only  welcome  such  small,  though  important,  contri- 
butions as  these. 

The  proximate  opening  of  the  Amazonas  to  general  oonuneroe,  to 

*  Fcoceedinn  of  flie  Sodetv  of  Antiqoariaa,  2nd  eerie*,  vol.  i,  p.  101,  sqq. 
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date  from  the  7th  or  September  oezt,  and  the  impetvu  which  this 
may  give  to  aothropological  science  may  lead  to  a  better  aoqtiaint- 
ance  oo  our  parts  with  the  uativOB  of  the  mediterraueaii  river-Bystem 
of  the  Brazilian  empire.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
present  proposed  iree  navigation  of  the  Amazonae  does  not  extend  to 
the  Madera,  the  PurilB,  the  Tapajoz,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  other  inte- 
rior rivers.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  fortnightly  steamer 
from  Pari,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marefion,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
AmaEonas  and  the  Rio  Negro ;  but  the  singular  peculiarities  of  the 
country  and  climate  have  hitherto  tempted  few  travellers  to  remtun  ; 
and,  with  the  eioeption  of  Capt^n  Burton,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr,  Williams, 
Mr.  Swarm  (who  was,  some  few  years  since,  most  ill  used  by  the  Bra- 
zilian civilised  government,  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  unfortunate 
colleague  Captain  Cameron  now  is  in  another  part  of  the  world),  and 
a  very  few  ythers,  I  know  of  no  scientific  explorers.  I  may  add,  that 
Mr.  Williams  proposes  to  cast  into  a  written  form  some  reminiscences 
of  his  experiences  amidst  the  natives  of  the  Capitancia  of  Cear£,  and 
to  submit  them  to  this  Society  at  some  future  period.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  think  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  this  addition  to  our 
collection  of  an  object  of  such  rarity  and  interest.  No  other  society, 
so  far  as  I  know,  possesses  any  specimen  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  Indians  attached  a  peculiar  value  to  those  implements,  further 
than  that  which  arose  from  the  great  trouble  in  making  them.  The 
chief  value  of  the  axe  on  the  table  was  derived  from  the  ^t  of  its 
coming  so  far  from  the  coast, 

Mr.  Carter  Blake  said,  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the 
^e  on  the  table  and  Peruvian  axes,  that  some  of  the  latter  were  more 
of  the  shape  of  a  cheese  cutter. 

Mr.  Htde  Clabke  made  some  further  explanation  in  reference  to 
the  fiulure  of  progeny  from  mixed  marriages  in  Turkey,  alluded  to  in 
his  paper.  He  said  that  in  "the  good  old  times"  in  Turkey,  when 
at  any  moment  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  life  by  the  bowstring  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  the  practice  prevailed  of  preserving  the  property 
to  a  family  by  giving  it  to  a  mosque,  sny  on  condition  of  burning  a 
lamp  at  some  particular  shrine,  and  the  church  aAerwards  gave  back 
the  property  to  the  former  owner,  who  had  to  pay  annually  the  coat 
of  burning  the  lamp  ;  it  being  a  condition  that  on  the  failure  of  male 
heirs  the  estate  should  lapse  to  the  church.  In  this  manner  at  least 
one-third  of  the  landed  property  of  Turkey  had  become  vested  ia  the 
church.  Mr.  Clarke  explained  further  other  means  by  which  the 
church  acquired  property  in  Turkey,  failing  male  issue,  in  coofinn- 
atiou  of  his  opinion  tbt^  mixed  marriages  had  not  resulted  in  a  oon- 
tinned  ofispring. 
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ffoughioH  on  the  Land  Dagat  of  Sarawak. 


On  the  Land  Dayai  of  Upper  Sardteai,  SeiUah,  Sikoy,  Setany,  and 
Quop.     By  Edward  P.  Houqhton,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer,  Sara- 
wak GovemmeDt.      [The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the 
Menoirg.     Abstract.] 
Dr.  Houghton  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  Dayaa,  under  the 
heode  physical  charactera,  births,  length  of  life,  uterogestation,  diH- 
eases,  religion,  food,  habitations,  diepoaal  of  the  dead,  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  domeatic  animals,  and  govemment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  remarked  on  the  excellent  and  lucid  arrangement 
of  the  different  aubjecta  treated  of,  which,  he  thought,  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage  by  all  travellerB.  It  was  a  much  more  easy 
and  simple  mode  of  stating  the  facta  noticed,  and,  he  thought,  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  advancement  of  Anthropological 
science,  if  a  series  of  rales  were  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  other  tra- 
vellers on  the  statement  of  observations. 

Mr.  Carter  Blake  replied,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Dyak  was  "  savage"  or  "wild." 

Mr.  McGhioor  Au^an,  reverting  to  the  concluding  observations 
in  Mr.  Clarke's  paper,  that  the  intermixture  of  the  Osmanlees  and 
Georgians  did  not  produce  a  permanent  race,  stud,  that  fact  confinned 
the  views  of  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  that  no  two  distinct  races  succeed  in 
producing  a  permanent  offspring.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Clarke's  opinion  that,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Knox, 
the  Turkish  race  would  disappear  in  Europe.  Many  Americans  were 
now  entertaining  the  notion  that  they  should  mix  with  the  negro  race 
to  produce  a  superior  race  of  men,  but  if  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Knox 
were  correct,  that  doctrine  would  prove  altogether  fallacious. 

Mr.  Htsb  C1.ARKE  said  he  never  believed  in  the  permanence  of  the 
iutermixed  races,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  giving 
broad  facta  as  he  had  done,  and  carrying  them  otit  with  statistical  re- 
Bulta.  There  were  many  old  families  in  Turkey,  and  all  were  in  the 
habit  of  intermarrying  with  Georgians  and  Circassians,  but  there  were 
many  different  circuraatancca  which  might  prevent  the  attainment  of 
a  poaitive  deciaion  aa  to  extinction  of  races,  any  approximatiou  to 
which  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  atatiatical  returns.  He  had,  how- 
ever, entered  into  the  queation  of  the  probable  extinction  of  the  Turks 
and  the  increase  of  Christiana  in  Turkey,  in  a  paper  which  had  been 
read  before  the  Statiaticol  Society.  It  was  very  rare,  he  said,  to  see 
a  Mulatto  in  Turkey,  though  there  were  many  black  children. 

The  following  paper  waa  then  taken  as  read. 

On  iht  FiAing  Indiant  of  Yancouva'a  Idand.     By  E.  B.  Booo,  Esq., 
M.D.     [The  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  ifemoin.     See 
Anihropotoffical  Hevieur,  toL  iv,  p.  i007\ 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Mat  14th,  1867. 
Dr.  Cbabnock,  V.P,  is  thi  Cbub. 

The  minuteB  of  the  former  meeting  were  re&d  and  oonfirmed. 
The  fbUowing  Fellows  were  elected : — AnaataaiuB  Agathidee,  Esq., 
38,  Kildare  Teirace,  W.;  The  Rev.  John  Gongreve,  M.A.,  Lower 
Tooting,  Surrey  ;  C.  W.  Eddy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  U.A.,  24,  Abingdon  Street, 
WestminBter ;  C.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Hadley  House,  Chelten 
hfim ;  The  Rev.  James  Kemahan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  22,  Navarino  Road, 
DalBton,  S.E.;  Eran  Powell  Meredith,  Esq.,  Agincourt  Square,  Mon 
mouth;  Flaxman  SpurreU,  Esq.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.Sl  Eng.,  Bel 
vedere,  Kent ;  John  Scott,  E^.,  M.D.,  8,  Ghandos  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W.;  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Gorforth  House,  New- 
caaUe-on-Tyne;  John  E.  Smyth,  Esq.,B.A.,L.M.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.aS., 
2,  Chma  Terrace,  Kemungton  Road,  S. ;  A,  B.  Stark,  Esq.,  M.D.,  62, 
Moimt  Pleasant,  Liverpool ;  Qeorge  Walker,  Esq.,  M.I>.,  Glasgow 
M.R.G.S.,  11,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 

Joint  Local  Secretary  for  StoeJcfiolm. — Plx>fe88or  Hildebr&nd. 
The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  for 
the  same : — 

Fob  the  Mvsbum. 

From  K.  R.  H.  Maokbnzib,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — ^A  piece  of  slag  from  a 

Roman  forge  at  Hackneas,  Yorkshire. 

Fob  thb  Libhabt. 

From  the  Author. — Geobqe  Ellis,  Esq.     On  Irish  Ethnoli^y. 

From  the  Author. — Dr.  J.   Babnard  Davib.      On  Pecidiar  Crania 

from  the  South  Pacific 
From  the  Author. — W.  C.  Dbsdv,  Esq.     *t^tt;  a  treatise  on  the 

birth  and  pilgrimage  of  thought 
From  the  Author. — J.  Fbrrir.  Zulu-English  Dictionary. 
Erom  T.  Bbndyshb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.A.S.L.— Works  of  Horace,  Virgil. 
Tacitus,  LucretiuB,  Oeesor,  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Sallust,  Demoe- 
thenes.  Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palacefl.  Robertson,  Works 
of.  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe.  Biographic  G6n6nJe.  Pra- 
cott.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Lyell,  Travels  in  Nwth 
America.  Watson,  Hiatoriefl  of  Philip  the  Seccmd  and  Third. 
Goodwin,  lAtin  and  English  Dictionuy.  Potter,  Characteristica 
of  the  Greek  Philosophers.  Maximug  Tyrua,  Philoaophi  PIm- 
tonicL  Smith,  Transtation  of  Thucydides.  Arnold  and  Bloom- 
field,  Works  of  Thucydides.  Keightley,  History  of  Groeoe.  Mon- 
tesquieu, Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains.  Barthcl,  C 
Die  Deutsche  Natural  Literature.  Beneke,  Die  Neue  Psycho 
logie  ';  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie.  Cicero,  Tuaculananim  Diapu- 
tationem.  Geology,  Itemarks  on  Bishop  Sumner.  Murray, 
Handbook  of  Northern  Italy.  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  Life. 
Nares,  E,  Elements  of  General  History.  Lardner,  History  of 
Rome. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  presented  for  inspection  some  bronee  implements 


LetUr  from  Dr.  Broea.  cx<n 

which  were  represented  to  have  been  found  by  a  workman  when  ez- 
c&Tating  for  the  railway  near  Hammersmith ;  they  were  sud  to  have 
been  oontajoed  in  an  um  which  bad  fallen  to  pieces.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
did  not  profees  to  know  whether  thej  were  authentic  or  not,  but  they 
had  been  shown  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  tliem 
from  tbe  workmen.  The  implements,  one  of  which  was  a  dagger, 
another  a  badge,  and  a  third  a  ring,  were  examined  closely  by  several 
members  who  considered  them  not  authentic 

Major  OwKN  said  there  was  the  date  of  1021  upon  one  of  them  in 
figures  that  were  unmistakably  modem. 

Mr.  Htdb  Clabkb,  Mr.  Cahtbb  Blakk,  and  others,  wera  also  of  the 
same  opinion,  and 

Mr,  Maokenzib  himaelf  was  not  inclined  to  support  their  au- 
thenticity ;  but  be  said  that  as  they  had  been  shown  to  bim  by  a 
gentleman  who  believed  they  had  been  dug  out  of  the  ground,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  produce  them  for  inspection. 

The  Chairkar  bad  not  a  doubt  that  the  articles  in  question  were 
foi^geries :  the  date  was  very  suspicious.  He  bad,  moreover,  within 
the  last  fortnight,  seen  a  duplicate  of  these  relics  in  the  possession  of 
another  person  in  Hanunersmith,  purchased  Irom  one  of  the  workmen 
on  the  railway. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Council  to  propose  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  their  late  aealous  Local  Secretary  at  Smyrna, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  who,  while  he  remained  at  Smyrna,  bad  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  manner  highly  satialaotory  to  the  Council. 
He,  Dr.  Hunt,  therefore,  begged  to  propose  their  best  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  for  the  good  services  he  had  rendered.  He  congratulated 
him  on  his  return  to  this  country,  and  hoped  he  would  continue  to 
give  his  valuable  aid  to  tbe  Society. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Major  Owbn  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Htbb  Clarkb  said  he  felt  much  indebted  to  the  Society  for  the 
tribute  of  thanks  they  had  given  him.  It  was,  however,  unnecessary, 
and  uncalled  for.  He  had  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  and  he  found 
sufficient  interest  in  what  he  had  undertaken  to  amply  reward  him 
for  the  labour. 

Dr.  Hurt  then  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
P.  Broea,  of  Paris,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  accompanied 
by  thirty  tickets  for  admission  to  the  Egyptian  Anthropological  Ex- 
hibition at  Paris. 

TBASSLATION. 

Paris,  Hot  S,  1867. 

"The  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  charged  by  the  Viceroy  of 
E^gypt  with  the  organisation  of  the  E^gyptian  Anthropolt^cal  Exhibi- 
tion, has  been  Airther  desired  to  disb'ibute  tickets  of  admiseicHi  to 
this  exhibition,  which  is  closed  to  the  public. 

"  The  tickets  are  chiefly  distributed  amongst  members  of  the  So- 
cieties which  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  human  ruces.  Every 
member  of  the  Paris  Society  has  received  bis  ticket.  I  can  still  dis- 
tribute amongst  foreign  taixsnt*  a  rather  large  number  of  tickets. 

"  I  send  you  thirty  of  tliese  tickets  waA  request  you  to  distribute 
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them  to  those  of  your  colleagues  who  intend  to  visit  the  Umvemkl 
Exhibition.  Will  you  kindly  inscribe  their  names  on  the  cards,  which 
are  not  transferable.  If  the  number  which  I  send  you  doea  not 
appear  to  be  enough,  be  so  good  aa  to  inform  me,  and  tell  me  how 
many  you  wish.  Will  you  also  give  notice  to  your  colleagues  that  all 
Members  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  can,  on  arriving 
at  Paris,  obtain  a  ticket  from  me  evety  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  from  noon  to  half-past,  rue  des  Saiuts-F^res,  1. 
"  Receive,  etc., 
"  (Signed)  "P,  Bhooa,  SecrHairt-giniraL' 

Dr.  Hunt  said,  in  continuation,  that  he  had  re<Mived  the  tickets 
and  should  place  them  m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blake  to  be  distributed  to 
those  who  intended  to  attend  the  Paris  Eihibition.  Any  gentleman 
would  do  well  to  see  the  exhibition  organised  by  Dr.  firoca,  for  he 
believed  it  was  the  most  wonderful  of  the  kind  ever  shown  to  the 
publia  He  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Broca  for  his 
kindness  and  hberahty  in  sending  the  tickets. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  seconded  the  motion,  and  observed  that  Dr.  Broca 
had  always  shown  himself  to  be  a  true,  enlightened,  and  kindly- 
meaning  anthropologist,  and  he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  his- 
great  merits  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  illustnous  ornaments  of  the 
science  of  anthropology. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  imanimously. 

Dr.  HoNT  then  announced  that  the  Council  had  that  day  appointed 
Dr.  Mouat  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  India,  where 
he  is  at  present,  and  he  had  promised  to  do  all  he  could  in  aid  of 
their  objects.  He  had  been  appointed  Inspector-General  of  prisons 
in  India,  in  which  capacity  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
much  valuable  information.  He  (Dr.  Hunt)  congratulated  the  So- 
ciety on  having  so  able  and  well  qualified  a  man  to  act  as  their 
Secretary  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  following  paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  Westropp,  was  then  read. 

On  the  Sequence  of  the  Pkaiet  of  Civilitation,  and  Contemporantoat 

Impitmentt.  By  Hoddbk  M.  Westropp,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. 
It  is  fiuniliu*  knowledge  to  us  that  man,  in  his  progress  tltrough  life, 
passes  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood. 
There  is  evidence  that  man  in  the  aggregate  passes  through  an  ana- 
logous sequence  in  the  stages  of  his  development —  the  primitive  bar- 
barous, the  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural.  The  last  alone  may 
he  termed  historic,  &e  other  stages  are  prehistoric  In  the  early 
history  of  nations,  we  find  evidences  of  an  agricultural  phase.  In 
India,  the  Aryans  were  an  agricultural  race  ;  their  very  name  signifies 
"  one  who  ploughs  or  tills".  The  Pelasgi,  the  earli^  historic  race 
in  Greece,  were  an  agricultural  people.  The  Latin  words  which  are 
expressive  of  the  events  of  an  agricultural  life,  such  as  aratrHm,  ftw, 
ager,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  Pelas^an  colonisers  of  Italy.  Tacitus 
i^  describes  the  ancient  Germans  as  agricultural  nomads.  The  lat« 
wonderful  discoveries  in  archaeology  have  opened  up  distinct  vistas  of 
the  earliest  prehistoric  times,  the  pastoral,  the  hunting,  the  earliest 
and  barbarous  stages  of  separate  races. 
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It  appeara  ob  if  there  were  but  one  history  for  every  separate  people, 
each  paBBuig  through  th»e  suoceBaire  phaaee. 

Of  the  sequeuce  of  tbeee  stages,  and  of  the  various  impIeiueDta, 
weapouH,  contemporaneous  and  ooincideut  with  each  phase,  I  ehall 
now  adduce  a  few  proofk  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  existence  of  these  phases  of  civilisation  in  each  separatfl  race 
is  undoubted,  for  all  that  has  growth  and  progress  advances  by  stAges 
of  development  to  a  culminating  point ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that 
the;  could  be  contemporaneous  among  the  same  people,  they  must 
hare  been  successive  and  iu  sequence,  each  phase  ascending  in  pro- 
gress from  a  ruder  stage  to  a  higher  aud  more  advanced  one ;  ana- 
logous to  the  growth  of  the  individual  man,  who  cannot  be  an  inbnt, 
a  youth,  and  a  man  at  the  same  time,  for  these  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment are  in  him  auccesarve.  The  transition,  however,  &om  one  phase 
to  another  was  neither  marked  nor  sudden,  but  a  slow  and  gradual 
operation.  There  was  thus  an  intermediate  period,  partaking  of  the 
lower  and  higher  stages,  and  a  blending  of  the  two. 

This  law  of  sequence  is  evidently  a  prevailing  law,  not  only  in  naan, 
but  in  nature.  Mr.  Page  thus'  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  its 
observance  in  geology :—"  The  geological  record  is  a  thing  of  mere 
sequence — an  inconceivable  amount  of  unespressod  time,  during  nhicb 
certain  events  follow  each  other  in  definite  order."  The  rise,  progress, 
and  maturity  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  are  also 
nothing  more  than  the  sequence  of  styles  irom  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
In  France,  EnglBud,  Italy,  Sicily,  Palestine,  India,  evidences  have 
been  discovered  of  an  eariy  primitive  barbarous  phase,  when  man  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  mammoth  and  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros, 
and  used  thoee  large,  rude,  flint  implements,  found  in  coiguncUon 
with  the  remains  of  those  animals.  The  implements  and  weapons 
thus  found  prove  the  man  of  that  period  to  have  been  a  savage  of  the 
lowest  grade,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  pottery,  and  even  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  polishing  or  ornamenting  the  spUntera  of  bone,  or  the 
rough  flint  that  he  used.  Sir  John  Lubbook  thus  concludea  on  the 
evidence  before  him  : — "  We  may  regard  it  as  well  eatabhshed,  that 
the  mammoth  and  woolly-haired  rhinoceros  co-existed  with  the  savages 
who  used  the  rude  '  drift  hatchet^',  at  the  time  wben  the  graveb  of 
the  Somme  were  being  deposited." 

Of  the  hunting  atage  of  man's  development,  or  that  phase  when 
flint  arrow-heads  and  flint  weapons  were  generally  adopted,  the  North 
American  Indiana,  and  the  weapons  used  by  them,  afibrd  an  example. 
They  lived  by  the  chase,  depending  mainly  on  the  animal  kingdom 
for  their  subsistence.  They  were  essentially  hunters  and  fiahermen  ; 
the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  salmon  supplying  them  with  their  prin- 
cipal articles  of  food.  They  exhibited  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  their  bows,  and,  among  several  of  the 
tribea,  arrow  making  was  a  distinct  profession.  The  arrow-heads  were 
of  obsidian,  flint,  and  quartz.  Distinct  traces  of  this  hunting  stage  have 
been  discovered  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Switzerland. 

The  sum  t^  evidence  from  die  discoveries  of  M.  Lartet  and  Christy 
proves  that  man,  in  a  hunting  state,  lived  in  the  south  of  Fiance  on 
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reindeer,  tnusk-aheep,  horses,  oxen,  and  the  like.  On  the  floon  of  the 
cavea  discovered  by  them,  frngmentA  of  the  bones  of  the  red  deer,  the 
ohamoia,  the  bouquetin,  and  more  particularly  the  reindeer,  have  been 
found  mi^ed  up  pell  mell  with  worked  flints  of  different  forma  and  uses. 

The  Danish  kjokkenmoddings  were  of  this  age.  In  these  shell- 
mounds,  rude  flint  implements,  sling  stones,  fragments  of  bone,  hare 
been  found.  The  primitive  population  of  this  period  hved  on  the 
shore,  and  fed  principally  on  i^ell-fiah,  but  partly  also  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  chase.  No  polished  aies  have  been  yet  found  in  these  kjokken- 
moddings,  and  a  total  absence  of  metal  has  been  remarked. 

In  Ireland  several  hundreds  of  flint  and  chert  implements,  compris- 
ing arrow-heads  of  highly  finished  types,  scrapers,  and  other  articles, 
together  with  bones  and  a  boar's  tusk,  have  lately  been  found  on  a 
peninsula  of  Lake  Bally  Noe  ;  and  the  inference  baa  been  drawn  that 
red  deer  (their  antlers  are  found  in  this  lake),  boars,  and  other  wild 
animals,  having  been  driven  into  this  thickly  wooded  peninsula,  were 
slain  with  these  weapons  on  its  shores  by  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
who  were  hunters. 

In  a  late  eicavation  made  by  Dr.  F.  Keller,  between  Friedricks- 
hafen,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  Ulm,  the  following  objects  were 
found.  A  number  of  small  flint  knlTes,  and  other  implements  of  ulex, 
in  conjunction  with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  of  bears  of  large  siEe, 
of  the  wolf,  the  horse,  and  the  ox,  and  also  bones  of  birds,  evidences 
of  a  people  who  lived  by  the  chase,  and  used  these  flint  implements. 

Implements  of  polished  stone  boar  witness  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation,  when  man,  abandoning  the  more  precarious  mode 
of  subsistence  derived  from  the  chase,  learned  to  domesticate  his  prey, 
and  reduce  the  wild  animals  around  him  to  his  rule.  He  thus  be- 
comes a  shepherd.  Leading  a  more  settled  life,  he  builds  for  himself 
a  dwelling,  and  learns  to  form  implements  more  suited  to  his  wants  ; 
be  improves  on  the  former  rude  shapes,  grinds,  polishes,  and  sharpens 
the  stone  implements  which  he  will  require  for  cutting  timber,  and 
for  other  purposes  contributing  to  his  need.  The  men  of  this  sti^ 
possessed  many  useful  arts ;  they  invented  the  use  of  pottery,  and 
were  not  ignorant  of  spinning ;  they  dwelt  m  huts,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  now  known  as  butrcircles,  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  in  dwell- 
ings raised  on  pUes  driven  into  the  shallows  of  lakes.  The  tumuli  of 
Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  and  Scandinavia,  indicate  their  belief  in  a 
fbture  state,  and  their  reverence  for  the  dead.  They  ground  and 
polished  their  stone  implements.  Universally  they  had  pressed  the  Aoq 
into  their  service.  Thty  were  et»entially  pattoral,  but  hved  also  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase — the  urus  and  the  red  deer,  as  well  as  upon  their 
domestic  animals — the  horse,  pig,  sheep,  goat,  aud  short-homed  oi." 

Of  the  existence  of  this  stage,  and  of  the  implements  oontempo- 

*  An  objection  bos  been  made  to  this  view,  tbat  "  the  shapes  of  the  in- 
plementB  vaiy  with  the  nature  of  the  atono."  This  obeerration  is,  faoweTer, 
not  foanded  on  fact,  for  there  is  midoubted  evidence  that  the  ruxr  imple- 
msnts  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Belgium,  vary  in  sbape  aocordug 
to  the  stage  of  dvilisation  in  which  they  wore  naed.  Those  of  the  banting 
■tage  are  invariably  chiipftd  into  shape,  while  those  of  the  pastonl  are 
prouiuj,  a  marked  pecoliaritj  of  that  phase  of  civilisation.  ,  , 
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raneous  with  it,  there  are  proofs  all  over  the  world.  Herewith  1  give 
examples  of  stone  implemeDts  &om  difierant  countries,  almost  identi- 
cal in  shape  and  form,*  and  witnesses  of  a  similar  phase  of  civilisation 
wherever  found.  That  they  were  independently  invented  among 
these  different  peoples  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
a  gr^t  authority  on  this  subject,  eipreeses  his  belief  that  the  simpler 
implements  have  been  independently  invented  by  various  tribes,  and 
in  very  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  use  of  metai  among  any  race  marks  an  important  era,  and 
argues  a  more  advanced  grade  of  civilisation.  The  introduction  of 
more  cutting  instruments  of  metal  must  have  led  the  men  of  that  age 
to  cut  down  forests,  clear  and  till  the  ground,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
consequently  bring  about  a  ^tem  of  agriculture.  The  adoption  of 
metal,  however,  was  neither  sudden  nor  universal  at  the  transition 
from  the  atone  age  to  the  bronze,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
slow  and  gradual.  The  earliest  and  simplest  bronze  celts  were,  as 
Sir  W.  Wilde  remarks,  "  evidently  formed  on  the  type  (A  the  old  stone 
celts."  These,  however,  were  improved  on  until  they  assumed  the 
more  advanced  fbrms  commonly  termed  the  winged  and  socketed  celts. 

With  regard  to  the  ccnnection  of  these  bronze  implements  with  the 
more  advanced  or  agricultural  stage.  Sir  John  Lubbock  comes  to  this 
conclusion  : — "The  evidence  appears  to  show  that  the  use  of  bronze 
weapons  is  characteristic  of  a  particular  phase  in  the  history  of  civil- 
isation, and  one  which  was  anterior  to  the  discovery,  or  at  least  to 
the  general  use,  of  iron";  and  we  may  add,  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  stone  age.  This  phase  was  evidently  the  agricultural.  Mr.  Wor- 
saae  thus  establishes  the  coincidence  of  bronze  implements  with  an 
agricultural  stage  in  Denmarlt  The  population  becoming  possessed 
of  useful  metallic  implements,  began  to  till  the  earth.  Having  extir- 
pated the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  partly  by  fire,  portly 
by  the  axe,  the  inhabitants  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  for  an  agriculture,  which,  up 
to  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  principal  industnal  resources  of  Den- 
mark. In  Ireland  the  great  antiquity  of  com  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  sickles  of  bronze  have  been  frequently  obtained  there. 

Among  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  some  have  been  referred 
to  the  stone  age,  others  to  the  bronze,  as  they  exhibit  marked  distinc- 
tions in  their  fauna.  The  fauna  of  the  former  testify  to  a  pastoral 
people,  the  latter  to  an  agricultural.  Sir  John  Lubbock  adduces  evi- 
dence of  the  diSerent  phases  of  civilisation  in  the  lake  dwellings. 
Among  those  of  the  atone  period,  the  list  of  objects  found  comprises 
seventeen  axes,  twenty  whetstones,  and  ninety-seven  arrow-heads, 
flint  flakes,  while  objects  of  metal  are  altogether  absent,  and  but  one 
doubtful  cose  of  a  com  crusher,  and  not  a  single  spindle  whorl ;  on 
the  other,  in  those  of  the  bronze  period,  the  large  number  of  com 
crushers,  and  the  presence  of  spinuing  weights,  are  significant,  and 
the  total  absence  of  stone  axes  is  remarkable.     Bronze  was  used,  not 

■  The  examples  given  exhibit  almost  identical  fomu.  Otliers,  also,  of 
analogous  forms,  can  be  given  from  J^>an,  Anetralia,  Amerioa.  Peru,  and 
the  Sontb  Sea  Islands.  tat1i>o|c 
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for  articles  of  luzuiy  only,  but  alao  for  the  ordinaiy  implemeutE  of  daily 
life.  The  pottery  telU  the  aame  tale.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
potter's  wheel  was  known  to  men  of  the  stone  age,  and  the  materials 
of  which  the  stone  age  pottery  is  composed  are  reiy  rough,  containing 
large  grains  of  quartz,  while  that  of  the  bronze  age  ia  more  carefully 
prepared.  The  ornaments  of  the  two  periods  show,  also,  a  great  con- 
trast. "  Thus,  then,  we  see,"  continues  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  that  the 
distinction  between  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  mere  presence  of  metal  The  manufacture  of  pottery, 
the  presence  of  the  potter's  wheel,  the  greater  variety  of  acquirements 
eridenoed  by  the  greater  variety  of  implements,  the  indications  of 
more  advancied  husbandry,  the  diminution  of  wild  tmimals  and  the 
increase  of  tame  ones — all  indicate  a  higher  oivilisation  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Morgea  and  Nidau  (of  the  bronze  age),  than  for  those 
of  Mocaeedorf  and  Wauwyl  (of  the  stone  age)." 

A  remarkable  discovery  at  Haabtat,  in  Austria,  has  brought  to 
light  a  transitional  period,  or  a  passage  from  the  bronze  to  the  iron 
age,  when  bronze  tools  were  slowly  dying  out  before  the  use  of  iron. 
The  arms  of  iron  found  at  Haolstat  were  actually  copied  from  their 
prodecessors  in  bronze.  Bronze  celts  faced  with  iron  edges  were  alao 
found.  In  the  iron  age  we  reached  the  strictly  historical  period,  and 
a  more  advanced  phage  of  civilisation. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  now  conclude  that  there  ts  evidence  oi  % 
sequence  <£  phases  of  civilisation,  and  of  contemporaneous  implements 
among  each  separate  race.  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Saturday 
Seviete,  terminates  bis  article  in  these  vords : — "  In  the  scale  of  the 
former  occupants  of  Western  Europe  we  have,  first,  the  flint  folk 
of  the  geologist,  then  the  reindeer  folk  in  a  hunter  state,  then  the 
polished-stone -using  folk  (or  pastoral),  then  the  Celts,  and  lastly  the 
Teutons."  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  and  their  inhabitAuts,  observes : — "  We  have  traced 
them  through  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  down  to  the  iron  period. 
We  have  seen  evidences  of  a  gradual  progress  in  civilisation,  and  im- 
provement in  the  arts,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  animaU, 
and  proofs  at  lost  of  the  existence  of  an  extended  commerce.  We 
found  the  country  inhabited  only  by  savages,  and  we  leave  it  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  nation."  But,  of  all  countries,  Denmark  presents  us  with 
the  most  distinct  evidences  of  a  country  passing  through  the  flint, 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  nges  successively.  England  and  Ireland  also  ex- 
hibit similar  analogies  in  the  development  of  these  successive  periods. 

This  sequence  of  phases  of  civilisation,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  be 
considered  to  exist  alone  among  the  races  who  have  exhibited  pro- 
gress ;  among  the  unprogressive  races,  such  as  the  Negro,  the  Ans- 
traUan,  the  New  Zeatander,  a  blending  and  sometimes  a  contempo- 
raneousness of  the  same  phases  and  implements  is  visible ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  always  strictly  followed  out  uuong  the  higher  races,  for,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  acknowledges,  "many  stone  implements  belong  to  a 
raotaUic  period."  The  presence,  however,  of  a  stone  implement, 
wherever  found,  b&tpeaks  a  want  of  civihsation,  and  generally  an 
ignorance  of  metals.  In  some  remote  and  uncivilised  parts,  they 
have  been  retained  even  up  to  a  late  date.     The  South  Sea  Islands, 
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at  the  time  of  their  diaoovei;,  were  still  in  the  stone  age ;  and  an  <iid 
woman  was  lately  seen  cutting  cabbage  with  one  of  the  '  Piots'  knives' 
or  stone  hatchets  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Shetland.  While  admit- 
ting that  the  sequence  of  these  phases  is  not  always  strictly  followed 
out,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  this  law  of  sequence,  the  few  proofs  we  have 
given  amply  testifying  to  it  It  must  be  further  kept  in  view,  that 
the  successive  stages  of  civilisation  are  not  always  contemporaneous 
in  different  countries.  The  period  in  time  of  any  particular  phase, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  country  in  which 
these  phases  are  evolved. 

In  conclusion,  I  nu^  add  that  this  view  of  the  sequence  of  the 
phases  of  civilisation  among  separate  races,  and  the  anali^iy  in  the 
forms  of  the  implements  used  contemporauoously  with  them,  so  br 
fhim  being  regarded  aa  a  wild  speculation,  ought  more  justly  to  be 
considered  as  tending  to  prove  a  unity  in  the  development  of  man, 
and  an  analogy  in  the  evolvement  of  his  natural  instincts  and  of  the 
BU^eative  principle  among  all  races;  and  further,  aa  an  emphatic 
proof  of  that  order  which  universally  prevails  in  man  and  nature. 

Dr.  HDin'  observed,  with  regard  to  the  remark  that  an  old  woman 
was  lately  seen  in  ibe  Shetland  Islands  cutting  cabbages  with  a  stone 
hatchet,  that  a  similar  implement  was  now  in  the  Society's  museum. 
It  was  veiy  unsafe  to  draw  inferences  from  an  isolated  fact.  The 
woman  did  not  belong  to  the  stone  period,  and  did  not  know  where 
the  stone  implement  she  used  came  from.  It  did  not  serve  to  show 
that  the  Shetland  Islanders  had  ever  used  stone  implements ;  the 
reverse  was,  indeed,  the  case,  for  they  called  those  stone  implements 
found  in  the  islands  "thunderbolts,"  and  used  them  as  charms.  With 
regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  alleged  sequence  of  the  phases  <^ 
civilisation  among  separate  races  and  the  analogy  in  the  forms  of  the 
implements  used  contemporaneously  with  them,  should  be  considered 
as  tending  to  prove  a  unity  in  the  development  of  man.  Dr.  Hunt 
remarked  that  it  was  a  large  question,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
author  of  the  paper  was  warranted  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  by 
finding  stone  implements  in  use ;  still  lees  could  it  be  conwdered  as 
proof  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  order  in  man  and  nature. 

The  Rev.  DnyBAR  Hb&th  also  took  objection  to  the  last  sentence 
in  the  paper,  that  the  sequence  of  the  phases  of  civilisation  proved  a 
unity  of  development  in  man.  By  what  right,  he  asked,  did  the 
author  of  the  paper  begin  with  primitive  man  1  If  he  began  farther 
up  in  the  scale  of  creation,  the  law  would  still  be  the  same.  Suppose 
they  began  with  primitive  man,  and  they  found  that  he  had  used 
implements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ;  but  in  the  Belgian  bone  cavee 
were  found  that  wonderful  specimen  of  a  jaw,  half  man  and  half  ape. 
He  did  not  see  why  they  should  begin  at  any  point  whatever.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  begin  at  an  arbitrary  point,  for  the 
same  law  was  observed  in  operation  farther  on,  and  even  unity  of 
development  might  be  deduced  by  embracing  a  larger  number. 

Mr.  FtSHBB  said  the  author  of  the  paper  appeared  to  have  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  asserting  that  the  state  of  pastoral  life  preceded 
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the  hunting  stage,  bfan  subsiated  on  wild  animalB  long  before  he  do- 
mesticated them,  and  protected  them  in  herda  and  flocks.  It  was 
quite  transposing  the  natural  order,  to  place  the  latter  state  before 
the  former.  Pastoral  life  was  an  adTOnoe  upon  the  supposed  original 
state  of  barbarism,  but  it  might  be  found  that  the  subsequent  bar- 
barism was  only  a  lapse  from  that  state,  rather  than  part  of  a  conti- 
nuous sequence. 

Mr.  McGhiook  Alian  said  he  did  not  understand  fkim  the  paper 
that  Mr.  Westropp  had  placed  the  pastoral  stage  of  progress  before 
the  hunting  stage.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  races  would 
never  advance  beyond  the  hunting  stage.  The  aborigiuea  of  North 
America  were  a  proof  of  a  race  that  nCTer  got  bejond  it,  for  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  that  had  been  nude  to  got  them  to  till  the 
land,  they  could  not  be  considered  an  agricultural  people.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  paper,  supposing  they  had  passed 
through  the  successive  stages  of  civilisation,  that  it  proved  a  unity  ia 
the  development  of  man. 

Mr.  Blyth  considered  it  was  not  necessary  for  man  to  have  passed 
through  a  pastoral  stage.  He  instanced  the  Mexicans  and  the  moand- 
builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
ever  possessed  flooks.  He  mentioned  that  in  Bunuah  stone  imple- 
ments bad  recently  been  discovered  similar  to  those  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of  the  civilisation 
of  man,  as  indicated  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  would  require  a 
much  longer  time  for  its  development  than  was  usually  allowed. 
They  must  give  a  few  additional  miUions  of  years  to  the  existenoe 
of  the  human  race  for  such  elaborations  as  indicated  in  his  tran- 
sition periods.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Fisher's  remark,  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  might  not  have  been  continuous,  deserved 
attention.  There  might  have  been  times  when  the  human  race  went 
bock.  There  mi^t,  for  instance,  he  waves  of  civilisation  in  which 
man  was  thrown  back  by  some  natural  catastrophe.  It  was  known, 
in  modem  times,  that  the  human  race  sometimes  went  back  to  a 
more  barbarous  state,  therefore  a  longer  period  must  be  allowed  for 
man's  existence  to  account  for  his  present  state  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  C.  Carter  Blakk,  referring  to  that  part  of  the  paper  in  which 
the  author  supposed  that  the  men  of  the  polished  stone  period  pressed 
the  dog  into  their  service,  observed  that  in  those  Belgiui  bone  caves, 
in  which  the  remains  indicated  a  late  polished  stone  period,  no  bones 
of  the  domestic  dog  had  been  yet  observed.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
evidence  that  man  at  that  period  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
sheep,  the  domestic  ox,  the  horse,  or  the  dog.  The  remains  of  the  ox 
found  were  always  those  of  the  Bm  lonffifront.  The  remains  of  sheep 
were  never  found  in  the  polished  stone  period.  In  his  opinion,  the 
£os  longifront  differed  essentially  from  the  oommon  domesticated  ox 
of  Great  Britain,  and  he  hoped  that  zoologists  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  be  able  to  adduce  some  positive  facts 
as  to  the  true  distinctions  between  them.  The  wild  sheep  of  Sardinia 
were  very  different  frt>m  any  sheep  in  £^land  at  the  present  time. 
With  regard  to  the  horse  and  other  animals,  be  thought  that  in  the 
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existing  state  of  knowledge  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  any  generalisn- 
tiun  whether  man  at  different  periods  had  power  to  domesticate  the 
auimala  the  bones  of  which  were  found  with  his  remains ;  but  he  (Mr, 
Blake)  believed  that  those  animals  were  not  domesticated. 

Mr.  Bltth  said  the  domestic  sheep  in  different  countries  were  very 
diSerent ;  so  much  so  as  to  indicate  a  plurality  of  specific  races,  one 
or  more  of  which  (as  the  ordinaiy  long-tailed  sheep  of  Europe)  have 
no  living  wild  representative.  Certain  diminutive  short-tailed  races 
with  crescentio  homs,  aa  that  still  inhabiting  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
perhaps  the  flocks  of  small  black  sheep  mentioned  to  occur  numerously 
in  Corsica,  might  very  well  have  been  derived  from  the  Ovis  mutimon, 
which  is  etUl  found  abundantly  wild  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  but  the 
short-tailed  domestic  sheep  of  high  middle  Asia,  with  a  very  different 
typical  flexure  of  horn  from  that  of  the  moufSon  and  kindred  species, 
of  which  several  are  now  recognised,  are  most  unlikely  to  have  de- 
scended from  any  wild  race  of  that  [NUticnlar  form  of  Ovif.  In  some 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  wild  sheep,  as  the  different  argali  of  northern 
Asia  and  America,  the  old  rams  are  so  large  and  powerful,  that  they 
might  not  be  manageable  by  the  shepherds ;  and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  any  one  o(  these  great  argali  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  flocks.  Of  the  numerous  wild  species  of  the  genua, 
it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  one  that  bears  fleec«,  or  shows  a 
greaterdevelopmentof  the  woolly  under-covering  than  occurs  in  various 
other  riiminanta.  The  fleece  of  most  of  the  cultivated  races  of  domestic 
sheep,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  was  due  to  culture  and  selection 
in  breeding,  by  which  long  continued  process  the  under-covering  had 
been  developed  in  excess,  while  the  coarse  hairs  {which  alone  are  visible 
externally  in  the  various  wild  species,  and  still  in  some  of  the  domestic 
Kcee)  had  been  more  or  leas  completely  eradicated.  If  the  domestic 
of  different  parts  of  the  world  bad  descended  from  different  wild  stock, 
some  of  them  long-tailed  and  others  short-tailed,  with  various  other 
differences,  as  Mr.  Blyth  believed  to  be  the  case,  then  it  followed  that 
the  fleece  had  been  analogously  developed  in  races  of  different  wild 
origin.  We  were  completely  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  extinct 
wild  type  from  which  the  numerous  European  breeds  with  horns  de- 
scribing a  second  spiral  curvature  in  the  mature  ram,  and  invariably 
bom  with  a  long  tail,  may  be  presumed  to  have  descended ;  but  there 
was  reasonable  doubt  that  all  of  the  various  races  of  tame  goat  had 
descended  &om  the  Asiatic  wild  Capra  mgagnu,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  indebted  to  Asia  for  the  tame  goat,  if  not  also  for  the  pre- 
valent type  of  domestic  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  long  tails  of  the  latter  could  have 
acquired  their  numerous  additional  vertebne  as  the  result  of  domesti- 
cation; and  there  are  no  corresponding  long-tailed  rac«s  of  tame  goat. 
With  regard  to  cattle,  he  thought  it  would  be  vety  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  Boa  longifront  was  different  from  certain  of  the  modem  cattle 
of  Ireland  and  other  places.  There  appeared  to  be  several  primeaval 
races  of  oattle  intermingled. 

Major  OwBN  suggested  that  the  author  of  the  paper  might  have 
conceived  that  the  animals  were  created  in  the  same  state.    As  to  the 
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suppoeition  that  a  pastoral  state  existed  before  the  huntiiig  stage,  ho 
considered  it  to  be  imposaible. 

Ur.  Dendy  cautioned  the  meeting  against  ftlling  into  the  error  <^ 
drawing  oonclusionB  from  isolated  foots.  The  case  already  alluded  to 
of  the  voman  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  who  was  seen  cutting  cabbages 
with  a  stone  axe,  was  one  instance  ;  and  be  considered  the  jaw-bone 
found  in  Belgium  another.  There  were  many  casee  of  latiu  natttra, 
ofnhichhethou^itthiswaeone.  So  that  it  was  imposaible  fromasin^e 
specimen  to  conclude  that  an  animal  belonged  to  a  different  speoiea  He 
had  seen  human  bones  so  closely  approximating  to  those  of  the  Sitaue 
that  it  wBB  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  It  was  a  case  of  monstnwty, 
and  no  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  sudi  isolated  facts. 

Mr.  FiBHBB  thought  that  climate  had  more  to  do  with  such  ohanges 
than  anything  else,  and  that  the  changes  were  made  to  meet  liie 
wants  of  man.  In  northern  countries,  for  example,  where  wood  was 
required  for  fuel,  the  timber  was  soft  and  adapted  for  bumhig ;  but 
in  warmer,  tropical  climates,  the  timber  was  hard.  The  wool  <rf  the 
sheep,  in  like  manner,  was  better  adapted  for  warm  clothing  in  colder 
climates  than  in  hot  countries. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Power  of  Rearing  Children  among  Savagt  Tnbet.      By  Samuel 

Phillips  Day,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L. 
Thb  topic  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  is  one  of  some 
difficulty.  There  are  no  published  statistics,  and  little  reliable  in- 
formation to  be  obtained.  What  there  is,  can  be  found  only  by  wea- 
risome research,  being  difiiisely  scattered  throughout  various  books  of 
travel  Possessing  very  scanty  data,  I  am  thrown  principally  upon 
my  personal  observations,  and  the  couTersations  which  I  have  held 
with  southern  planters  and  others,  in  this  tentative,  and  I  am  a&«id 
abortive,  attempt  to  throw  even  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  upon  a  aab- 
ject  pcttsessing  especial  interest  for  the  student  of  Anthropology.  With 
the  Negroes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British  American  Indians, 

1  have  frequently  been  brought  into  contact.  I  have  studied  atten- 
tively their  social  charaoteristios  ;  and,  therefore,  the  brief  remarks  I 
have  to  offer  may  be  received  with  that  amount  of  credence  attaiJied 
to  the  statements  of  all  disinterested  travellers. 

The  manifest  difficulty  of  rearing  children,  even  Eumongst  highly 
oiviUsed  nations,  forms  one  of  the  most  distressiDg  and  perplexing 
social  problems  of  the  age.  Consequently,  we  are  not  to  be  surfHised 
that,  amongst  savage  tribes,  this  diffionlty  should  become  immeasur- 
ably increased.  The  Negro  mother,  more  partioulnrly,  pays  little  or 
no  attention  to  her  offspring — posubly,  feels  no  more  afflection  for 
them  than  a  lioness  does  for  her  cubs.  She  is  generally  highly  pro- 
lific, so  that  every  plantation  swarms  with  children.  Dull,  unlively, 
apathetic  creatures,  they  can  bear  any  degree  of  neglect  or  ill-usage 
without  murmuring.  I  have  seen  infants  left  about  in  baskets,  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun  for  a  length  of  time  ;  and  they 
neither  cried  nor  moved  a  limb,  feeling  apparently  as  happy  as  a  cat 
crouched  on  the  hearth-rug  before  a  blazing  fire.  Were  Negro  child- 
ren as  susceptible  and  delicate  as  those  of  white  parents,  they  must 
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inevitably  perish  in  large  numbers.  Such,  however,  u  not  the  case. 
Doubtless  the  mortality  amongat  Negro  children  would  be  fas  higher 
than  it  is,  but  for  the  interference  of  masters,  who  provide  arrange- 
menta  to  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  the  mother'a  indifference  or 
neglect.  On  many,  and  formerly  on  most,  plantations,  a  nursery  for  in- 
fant Negroes  iakept,  so  that  the  little  creatures  are  carefully  looked  aAer, 
and  duly  supplied  with  necessary  food  and  clothing  ;  while  those  other 
attentions  not  less  necessary  to  health  and  longevity  are  not  wanting. 
Owing  to  this  absence  of  care  the  children  of  the  free  Negro  bom  in 
the  North  die  off  rapidly.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  wise  arrangements 
heretofore  adopted  by  Southern  planters  for  the  preservation  of  infant 
life  among  their  aiav^  have  arisen  so  much  from  personal  and  selfish 
motives  as  ttora  feelings  of  jdiilanthropy  and  a  sense  of  religious  duty 
and  responsibility.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South  I  muoh  fear  a  similar  condition  of  things  will  ob- 
ttun  there,  as  in  the  other  section  of  the  United  States,  viz., — that  the 
Negro  will  be  less  cared  for,  and  infant  mortality  amongst  the  Negro 
race  become  startlingly  enhtmced.  One  fact  is  worth  recording,  namely, 
that  in  the  Southern  States  the  Negro  mother  has  a  greater  attach- 
ment to  the  children  of  her  white  master  than  to  her  own  oflspring. 

The  savage  mothera  on  the  west  coast  of  Airioa  are  in  the  habit  of 
restricting  the  free  use  of  their  children's  limbs  from  their  earliest  in- 
&ncy.  They  fasten  them  so  securely  with  strips  of  bark  that 
they  cannot  alter  their  position  even  by  strnggling ;  so  that  when  the 
child  receives  the  breast  there  is  no  occasion  to  release  it  &om  its 
shackles.  Soft  moss  is  employed  by  the  Indian  nurse  to  keep  her 
child  clean.  But  little  r^ard  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  the  poor 
infants  are  often  terribly  excoriated.  Captain  George  Dixon,  who 
visited  this  coast  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  mentions  that  he  had 
frequently  seen  boys  of  six  or  seven  years  old  "whose  posteriors  bore 
evident  marks  of  this  neglect  in  their  infancy." 

At  Whydah  the  women  are  not  fhiitful,  few  having  more  than  two 
or  three  children.  The  Negresses  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  usually 
leave  off  bearing  progeny.  At  Guinea  and  Benin,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  polygamy  is  practised,  children  are  nimierous— a  oiroumstanoe 
at  variance  with  a  modem  theory  on  this  subject  A  reliable  traveller 
met  with  men  who  were  fethers  of  over  two  hundred  ohildren.  Upon 
ono  of  them  being  asked  "How  many  children  he  had  1"  replied  with  a 
sigh,  "seventy."  And  on  being  questioned  if  he  had  buried  any,  he 
answered,  "As  many  as  were  then  living." 

It  is  said  of  Shinga,  Queen  of  Angohi,  that  she  kept  fifty  or  sixty 
young  men  instead  of  husbands,  each  of  whom  was  allowed  as  many 
wives  as  he  had  a  fancy  for.  But  if  any  of  them  proved  with  child 
he  was  bound  to  kill  the  infant  himself  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.  In 
1 648,  according  to  the  relations  of  Commander  Fuller,  a  Dutch  officer, 
who  was  appointed  to  assist  this  Queen  against  the  Portuguese,  one  of 
these  gallants  had  one  hundred  and  thirteai  wiva  teilAout  any  ofepring  ! 
which,  "according  to  that  devilish  custom,  he  had  made  amay  with." 

Captain  Burton,  in  his  I'irtt  FooUtep»  of  Eatt  Africa,  gives  a  highly 
interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  Somali  women,  whom  ho  de- 
scribes as  of  "  the  Venus  Kallipyga  order  of  beauty,"    With  regard 
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to  their  morality  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  bad  doctrine  that  it  in 
simply  a  matter  of  geography,  and  quotes  the  jibe  which  the  satirical 
Yemei  are  wont  to  sing  of  the  virgins : — 

« 'Tifl  a  wonderGol  fiwt  that  Tonr  hipe  swell 
Like  boiled  ric«,  or  a  skin  blown  oat." 

He  deacrtbes  the  women  as  preferring  amoarelUt  with  strangera  to 
more  legitimate  love,  in  accordance  with  the  quaint  Arab  apophthegm, 
that  "  The  new  comer  fiUetb  the  eye,"  They  are,  he  says,  of  "  a  cold 
temperament,  the  result  of  artificial  and  natural  causes,"  and  yet  it 
appears  they  are  erratio  in  their  amorous  desires  ;  very  prolific,  and 
"  peculiarly  bad  mothers,  neither  loved  nor  respected  by  their  chil- 
dran."  After  describing  the  raanaer  in  which  the  matron  toils,  such 
as  tending  cattle,  looking  after  ropes  and  making  them,  pitching  of 
huts,  bringing  water  and  firewood,  attending  to  domestic  affairs,  and, 
when  on  jriumeya,  loading  and'  driving  the  camels,  he  refers  to  the 
cruelty  and  neglect  with  which  they  treat  their  children.  They  "  are 
carried,"  he  observes,  "on  their  mothers'  backs,  or  laid  sprawling 
upon  the  ground  for  the  first  two  years  ;  the  Tomul  women  ignoring 
the  Kafir  custom  during  lactation.  They  are  circumcised  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight,  provided  with  a  slnall  spear,  and  allowed  to  run 
about  naked  tUl  the  age  of  puberty.  They  leam  by  conversation,  not 
books  ;  eat  as  much  as  they  can  beg,  borrow,  and  steal ;"  and,  what 
to  Europeans  wiU  seem  surprising,  "grow  up  healthy,  strong,  and 
well-proportioned,  according  to  their  race."  Perhaps  the  mother's 
invariable  cruelty  to  her  offspring  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  result 
of  that  practised  upon  herself  when  she  became  a  wife  ;  for  a  part  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony  consists  in  the  infliction  of  "  memorable  chas- 
tisement" upon  the  fair  person  of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
employs  his  horsewhip  vigorously,  "  with  the  view  of  taming  any 
lurking  propensity  to  shrewdness"  that  may  remain  ;  thus  "  carrying 
out  with  a  will  the  Arab  proverb,  '  The  slave  girl  from  her  capture; 
the  wife  from  her  wedding.' " 

The  Indian  squaws,  especially  the  semi-civilised  ones,  unlike  Negio 
mothers,  possess  a  fair  degree  of  maternal  affection.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  inherit  the  power  of  rearing  children.  Consequently  the 
mortality  amongst  their  infants  is  very  high.  This  is  one  cause  of 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Indian  race  scattered  over  the  whole 
continent  of  America.  The  Indians  are  a  very  nomadic  race  similar 
to  our  gipsies.  Hence  they  are  exposed  to  eveiy  variety  of  climate. 
When  travelling,  and  often  when  working — ^for  they  litondly  do  all  the 
work — they  carry  their  "papouses"  or  babes  slimg  across  tiieir  backs. 
While  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoulin  Island  in  1862,  I  was  told  that 
instances  of  cannibalism  are  not  entirely  unknown  amongst  the  heathen 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  region  of  Lake  Superior.  A  short  time  previous 
a  mother,  pressed  by  hunger,  had  devoured  her  babe  I 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

The  MigraiioM  of  Mankind.     By  Joseph  Fibheb,  Esq. 

(Abstract.) 

Any  survey  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  no  matter  how  ouisoiy, 

reveals  the  striking  fiict,  that  there  arc  naUons  or  raoea  which  have 
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strongly  marked  characteriBtica  uniting  them  together,  yet  Beparating 
them  from  other  D&tiona.  The  ea«eat  cognisable  is  language,  the 
means  of  communicating  thought  and  want&  Those  who  sp^lt  the 
same  language  have  their  thoughts  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  their 
phjaival  conformation  and  features  have  striking  points  of  rasem- 
bkmce,  but  are  disaimilar  from  those  of  other  races.  These  circum- 
stances point  to  a  remote  but  common  ancestry,  to  some  strongly 
marked  individual  who  impressed  his  peculiar  idiosyncracy  upon  the 
physical,  lingual,  and  mental  conformation  of  his  descendants. 

The  visible  eipreseion  of  the  thoughts  of  past  races  comes  to  us  in 
their  laboun  upon  materials  more  or  less  durable — architecture  and 
omaments.  The  former  is  governed  by  climate.  The  flat  roo&  which 
prevailed  in  the  dry  regions  of  Central  Asia  would  be  most  inappro- 
priate in  a  moist  climate  of  Northern  Europe.  The  general  embel- 
lishments of  the  buildings  conformed  to  the  generic  aspect  of  the 
structure  ;  but  there  are  points  which  unite  remote  races.  The  ex- 
istence of  antique  crosses  with  matheniatical  ornameutation,  in  Gi'cece 
and  Ireland,  links  the  iohabitauts  together,  as  possessorB  of  a  common 
idea  at  the  same  time,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  inherit- 
anoe  of  thought  from  a  common  wicestor ;  we  therefore  trace  affinity  of 
mce  in  the  material  expression  of  thought,  in  buildings  and  ornaments. 

The  child  speaks  the  language  of  the  parent,  who  in  turn  learned 
it  from  his  mother,  but  as  we  ascend  the  stream  we  come  to  a  point 
where  this  ai^iment  fails,  a  common  parent  indicates  a  common  lan- 
guage. Yet  in  very  early  times  we  find  traces  of  a  division  of  lan- 
guage, by  which  those  who  had  been  united  by  the  ties  which  now 
link  nations  into  a  hom<^neou8  whole,  were  shivered  into  septs  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  possessed  a  common  tongue,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  united  the  sept  or  family,  the  nucleus  of  the  nation,  and  sepa- 
rated it  trom  others.  The  union  into  tribes,  and  the  difficulty  of  in- 
tercommunication, led  to  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  and  to  the 
diffusion  which  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Spring;ing  from  a  common  centre  the  dispersion  must  have  been 
cenb-ifugaL  Those  who  remained  nearest  the  centre  would  natu- 
rally nuike  the  most  rapid  progress  in  those  arts  which  we  style 
civilisation ;  those  who  roamed  &om  that  centre  could  enjoy  but 
slight  means  of  culture  in  those  sciences  or  studies  which  build  up 
the  literature,  the  sculpture,  the  paintings,  or  the  legislation  of  a  refined 
nation.  They  were  only  applicable  to  the  possession  or  exchange  of 
those  products  of  human  labour,  resulting  from  the  skill  and  the  re- 
finement of  continuous  productive  employment. 

The  nomades,  whose  time  was  spent  in  unproductive  wanderings, 
and  whose  only  possessions  were  their  flocks  and  herds,  had  a  com- 
munity of  enjoyment  therein  which  eitended  to  land  and  its  natural 
fruits,  and  to  the  animals  which  we  style  ftrce  naturo!.  He  who 
captured  the  wild  uiimal  or  plucked  the  growing  fruit,  acquired  by 
that  act,  the  application  of  his  skill  or  labour,  an  individual  right  to 
that  which  had  previously  been  common  to  all.  Thus  property  arose. 
There  was  a  common  instinct  to  preserve  the  peace.  No  man  could 
deprive  another  of  that  which  he  possessed  without  ezereising  force,. 
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which  all  were  intereBted  in  preventing,  hence  individual  property  in 
objects  previoiialy  oominon  arose. 

As  the  nomadic  life  gave  place  to  settled  reudence,  land  which  wm 
common  to  all  waa  appropriated  by  poBBessioD.  Men  acquired  pro- 
perty in  the  merea  or  bounds  which  they  erected  to  separate  the  field 
from  the  common,  and  owuership  of  the  land,  which  belonged  to 
the  common,  passed  to  the  occupier  who  separated  it  by  enclosure ; 
fflfum.  and  tuum  had  to  be  defined  before  theft  could  arise. 

The  separation  into  races,  usually  defined  by  physiology,  crani- 
ology,  or  philology,  may  be  fiirther  traced  in  the  la^TS  or  regulations 
which  adect  the  posseBsion  or  descent  of  laJid.  Customs  in  reference 
thereto  arose,  when  mankind  ceased  to  be  nomadic  and  aspired  to  the 
pleasures  of  more  settled  esiatence.  Each  man  required  secure  pos- 
session of  the  use  of  his  lands — at  least,  until  he  could  reap  that 
which  he  had  suwn.  We  can  trace  the  difference  of  race  in  the  cus- 
toms upon  which  their  very  existence  depended,  and  the  mode  by 
which  the  individual  possession  and  descent  of  laud  was  regulated. 
Occupancy  gave  the  right  of  ownership  of  portions  of  that  which  had 
been  common  to  alL  The  equality  enjoyed  by  the  several  membeis  of 
the  some  tribe  dictated  arrangements  which  secured  its  continuance. 
The  wandering  tribes  enjoyed  manhood  sufir^ ;  each  respected  the 
individual  rights  of  others.  The  aboriginal  races,  who  occupied  with- 
out conquest,  and  enjoyed  without  robbery,  appear  to  have  adopted  a 
system  of  LANDHOLOtira  simple  in  its  nature.  They  may  not  have 
worked  out  their  ideas  by  logical  deductions,  but  the  instinct  which 
guided  them  rested  upon  cognate  principles,  and  gave  them  practical 
expression.  These  principles  may  be  thus  eipressed :  Every  man 
requires  food  ;  food  comes  from  the  land ;  therefore,  every  man  should 
be  an  owner  of  land.  Man  is  only  truly  independent  when  he  is 
secured  in  the  poesession  of  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  globe, 
upon  which  he  can  take  his  stand,  and  say  "  no  legal  power  can  drive 
me  from  it." 

The  diffuMon  of  race  may  be  traced  by  the  rules  which  applied  to 
the  system  of  landholding.  The  idea  which  governed  the  earher  races 
being  the  same,  the  expression  of  it  was  similar ;  hence,  we  find  in 
Oabul,  in  Java,  in  India,  in  Russia,  and  in  Ireland,  regulations  alike 
in  their  import  and  tendency,  and  we  may  trace  the  migrations  of 
races,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  possession  and 
the  transmission  of  land. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  conquest  with  migration  ;  the 
former  usually  Sowed  from  north  to  south,  the  latter  Stora  east  to 
west  There  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  people  from  a  wumer  climate 
makmg  a  permanent  settlement  in  a  colder  region,  while  there  art 
many  in  which  the  superior  robustness  of  constitution  of  northern 
warriors  has  overpowered  the  discipline  and  force  of  those  of  the 
south.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  examples  with  which  history 
abounds  to  illustrate  this  idea. 

This  paper  relates  more  to  Europe  than  to  the  world,  and  I  propooe 
to  illustrate  the  migration  of  races  by  a  series  of  maps  which  I  hare 
had  coloured  expressly  for  the  occasion.  The  earliest  European  race 
was  the  CelU,  described  by  Herodotus  as  occupying  from  the  Ister 
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(the  Danube)  to  the  ocean,  its  descent  is  traced  to  Gomer,  the  eldest 
son  of  Japhet;  Plutarch  states  that  the  later  or  Danube  divided 
them  Crom  European  Sarmatia.  Alexander  came  in  contact  with  them 
before  his  invasion  of  Asia ;  Ceeear  describee  their  habits  and  uaa^^ 
and  Tacitus  has  left  us  a  most  interostiug  account  of  their  maxims 
and  laws.  Mr.  Rawlinsoo,  Sir  Jaraee  Mackintoeh,  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
other  modem  writers,  have  discussed  at  much  length  the  history  and 
the  habits  of  this  veij  interesting  race.  They  existed  in  Ireland 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  ore  described  under  the  term  Tanit- 
try,  by  Spenser  the  poet,  and  Sir  John  Davis  who  was  Attorney- 
General  to  that  monarch.  The  lands  of  the  aept,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  remote  ancestor,  were  divided  among  the  males  of  the  sept 
"  according  to  their  age  or  worthiness."  Upon  the  death  of  one,  lus 
poesessiona  lapsed  to  the  sept,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Tanist 
(who  was  elected  heir  in  reversion  to  the  chiefdom)  among  the  sept, 
including  the  children  of  the  deceased ;  thus  there  was  a  community 
of  possession  in  the  land  of  the  sept.  This  was  altered  by  the  com- 
mission upon  defective  titles  issued  by  King  James,  under  which  the 
chieftains  obtained  grants  of  the  heritage  of  the  sept,  and  on  effort 
WBB  made  to  reduce  the  Co -proprietors  to  the  position  of  tenants ; 
this  has  led  to  the  agrarian  disturbances  which  distinguish  Ireland 
frona  every  other  country  except  New  Zealand,  where  the  same 
struggle  has  taken  place  from  the  same  cause. 

The  Scandinavians  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  or  offehoot  of  the 
Celts.  Their  system  of  landholding,  as  established  in  Norway  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago  upon  the  expulsion  of  Rolf  Ranger  or 
Rollo,  was  division  of  a  man's  land  among  all  his  sons.  Soandinavians 
occupied  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Angles  and  Saxones, 
who  have  given  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  British  people,  were 
Scandinavian,  not  Gothic  or  GermaiL  The  word  Teutonic  is  oom- 
paiatively  modem,  and  ought  to  be  discarded,  but  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  speak  of  the  Enghah  as  hn^o-Seandinavian,  than  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily  used. 

The  Getae  or  Goths,  originally  a  small  tribe,  occupied  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  part  of  Russia. 

The  Sarmatiant  or  Russians  occupied  a  vast  region  stretching  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Northeru  Ocean  ;  its  eastern  boundary  waa  the  Volga. 

The  Scffthiam  or  Moogols  were  an  Asiatic  rather  than  an  European 
race.  Some  tribes  crossed  the  Black  Sea  and  settled  in  Boetia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  from  thence  colonised  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Italy. 

These  ancient  divisions  are  depicted  on  the  first  map  of  the 
scries.  The  second  shows  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
carried  ita  arms  in  self-defence  into  Gaul  and  crossed  into  Britain, 
but  its  dominion  diaappeared  before  the  armies  of  the  north.  During 
the  chaoa  which  prevailed  the  Vandals  swept  across  Europe  and 
settled  in  France  and  Spain,  and  tbe  Goths  pushed  westwtu^  and 
occupied  Germany. 

The  next  map  shows  the  empbe  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  an 
agglomeration  of  races  held  together  by  the  power  of  one  num.  to  foil 
asunder  upon  his  death.  '         :     '^tC'i.'^.^IL 
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The  westward  advance  of  the  Gotha  was  partly  a  settlcmeDt,  and 
hence  arose  the  feudal  Byatem.  It  was  tSEunlj  one  of  conquest,  and 
wherever  it  exiated  there  were  two  races  in  the  same  nation,  the 
cflSquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  bond  and  the  free;  hence  arose  a 
new  system  of  tenure,  which  sought  to  associate  the  old  term  odhai, 
or  noble  landa,  with  land  held  by  servitud&  Here,  too,  was  found 
the  baronial  keep,  the  armed  retaineis,  and  all  the  incidents  of  one 
race  holding  another  in  aubjection.  These  invaders  pressed  the  Celts 
towards  the  ocean,  and  the  purer  portions  of  this  raee  are  found  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  the  west  of  France  and  of  Spain. 
The  Getffi  or  Goths  have  taken  the  name  of  Teuton,  and  are  known 
as  the  Germanic  race,  which  has  recently  made  such  an  effort  at  union 
as  a  nation.  It  has  completely  shifted  its  locality,  which  has  been  partly 
occupied  by  the  Sarniation,  partly  by  the  Scythic  races.  The  distTibu- 
tion  of  race  in  the  Middle  .A^es  is  described  in  map  iv  of  the  series, 

Modem  legislation  in  the  European  states  strives  to  abolish  the 
traces  of  distinction  of  raoe  in  the  some  people  ;  hence  feudalism  has, 
in  some  countries  by  the  slow  process  of  law,  in  othera  by  an  extra- 
ordinary convulsion,  been  set  aside.  France,  true  to  its  Celtic  origin, 
returned  to  the  principles  of  frutemity  and  equality,  which  its  an- 
ceetois  recognised,  and  it  has  moulded  its  laws  relative  to  land  to  the 
usages  of  its  ancient  ra^e — nay,  furtJier,  it  devot«d  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  the  elevation  of  humanity.  She  has 
returned  to  elected  rulers,  and  restored  Uie  equal  eucccsaion  of  pro- 
perty. Prussia,  conquered  by  the  freedmen  of  Prance,  saw  that  her 
nationality  depended  upon  the  people  being  secured  their  freedom  and 
the  possession  of  land,  has  imitated  the  conduct  of  France  with  great 
success.  Russia,  emerging  from  the  barbaric  effects  of  the  mislcgisla- 
tion  of  a  great  mind,  Peter  the  Great,  who  enacted  compulsory  resi- 
dence, the  parent  of  serfdom,  true  to  her  Sarmatian  instincts,  has 
freed  a  multitude  of  serfe,  and  raised  them  to  a  higher  destiny. 

The  latest  census  ^vee  ua  the  following  information  as  to  the  popn- 
lation  of  Europe : — 

Celto 80,000,000 

Sarmatians  66,000,000 

OothB  or  Teutons  60,000,000 

Scandinavians 50,000,000 

Sojthie  o(  Mongol Z7,5OO,0OO 

Semitioor  Jewish 2,500,000 

276,000.000 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Anthropological  Society  to 
find  another  link  which  associates  men  together,  and  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  developing  the  ideas  which  I  have  rather  crudely 
suggested,  and  in  addition  to  philology  and  crantology,  tracing  that 
other  link  which  unites  niankind  into  races  or  tribes. 

Mr.  Htdb  Ciarke  said  he  thought  that  the  poor  laws  were  esta- 
blislied  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  therefore  anything  done  in 
her  reign  would  not  have  effected  the  establishment  of  poor  lawa 
He  could  not  peroeive  how  it  could  have  been  possible  for  the  four 
millions  of  acres  stated  to  have  been  since  then  enclosed  to  have 
been  converted  into  parks,  inasmuch  as  all  the  parks  at  the  preecnt 
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time  did  not  compnae  much  more.  As  to  the  etatement  that  ooa- 
qucBts  generally  proceeded  from  the  north,  he  thought  it  wob,  in 
many  noted  inBtancea,  contradicted  by  facte.  The  Egyptian,  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Carthaginian  conquerors,  moved  from  the  Bouth  northwards, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Greeka,  and  of  the  MoBleni. 
Even  at  the  present  time  the  ZuluB  were  moving  northwarde.  He 
disputed  also  the  statement  that  the  course  of  migration  had  been 
from  the  east  towards  the  west. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  observed  that  in  America  the  migratioQB  had  gene- 
lallj  taken  place  northwards,  and  he  instanced  the  Peruvians,  the 
Aztecs,  and  other  peoples  on  Uiat  continent,  where  there  were  seldom 
to  be  observed  any  traces  of  migration  southwards.  With  r^ard  to 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  that  every 
man  should  have  a  piece  of  land,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  bo  car* 
ried  out  as  the  population  increased,  since  the  luid  did  not  grow  with 
the  increase  of  the  people. 

Major  Owen  thought  the  author  of  the  paper  was  not  likely  to  meet 
with  general  sympathy  in  his  opiuiooB  respecting  the  holding  of  land. 
He  probably  intended  that  the  land  ought  to  revert  to  the  general  public 

Dr.  Hunt  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  paper,  which  he 
said  was  very  suggestive,  and  that  the  meeting  were  much  indebted 
to  the  author  for  the  suggestions  he  had  made.  They  looked  for 
reasons  and  for  argumeut,  and  those  they  had  in  the  paper  that  bad 
been  read.  He  thought  they  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  historical 
anthropology,  and  look  to  the  past  of  the  early  races  of  man  with  a 
view  to  tiirow  li^t  on  the  present  government  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McGbioor  Allan  said  he  did  not  agree  that  all  couqucrors 
came  from  the  north;  it  was  evidently  not  true  as  regardad  the 
Esquimaux,  who  made  no  attempts  at  conquest.  The  fact  was,  that 
diiferent  races  of  men  were  bom  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
as  the  stronger  races  occupied  the  colder  regions  they  extended  them- 
selves into  warmer  climates.  The  safety  of  the  men  who  Uved  near 
the  equator  consisted  in  the  inability  of  the  northerners  to  live  in 
their  hot  climates.  Aft«r  alluding  to  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  as 
disproving  the  assertion  that  all  conquerors  came  from  the  north,  he 
adverted  to  the  capacity  of  different  races  for  freedom,  observing  that 
the  French,  the  descendants  of  the  Colts,  have  never  succeeded  in 
working  out  their  freedom,  and  that  he  believed  the  late  Dr.  Knox 
was  right  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  only  people 
who  understood  constitutional  freedom.  In  fact,  they  were  so  fond  of 
&eedom,that  they  wanted  to  keep  it  altogether  to  themselves. 

Major  Owen  attributed  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fortunate 
admixture  of  races. 

The  Chairman  said  the  author  of  the  paper  seemed  to  confound 
Anglo-Saxons  virith  Crenuans.  As  far  as  language  went,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  more  allied  to  the  Gothic  than  to  the  Teutonic.  He  con- 
sidered the  German  language  quite  as  ancient,  if  not  more  so,  tlian 
the  languages  of  Scandinavia.  The  Scandinavians  had  Iwrrowed  many 
of  their  proper  names  from 
only  would  they  translate. 
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Hr.  FiBHER,  in  replying  to  the  remarka  on  the  pf^r,  directed  hia 
attention  principally  to  the  objections  whitdi  had  been  raised  to  his 
RBBertionB  respecting  the  holding  of  land,  and  the  effect  of  enclosing 
four  milhons  of  acres  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  deficiency  of  food  caused  by  increase  of  population,  he 
stud  that  agricultural  chemistry  showed  that  if  there  were  restored  to 
the  soil  whAt  was  taken  from  it,  there  would  not  be  any  deficienc}'. 
The  population  of  Europe  had  increased  within  a  very  recent  peiiod 
fifty  per  cent.,  yet  there  was  no  deficiency  of  food.  He  believed  that 
wealth  lies  in  labour,  and  if  it  were  applied  to  the  land  it  would  pro- 
duce an  infinity  of  food.  Aa  to  the  English  poor  law,  it  was,  indeed, 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  full 
operation  until  the  roign  of  Queen  Anne.  Henry  VII  got  rid  of  all 
yagtunta  by  killing  them,  vagrancy  being  made  a  capital  offence. 
Hetuy  VII  abolished  the  practice  of  having  retainers,  and  the  im- 
mediate effect  was  to  dissociate  the  men  &om  the  soil,  whereby 
Engliah  vagrancy  was  produced.  Mr.  Fiaher  concluded  by  referring 
to  the  division  of  land  in  Belgium,  for  the  purpoae  of  ahowtng  to  what 
extent  four  miUions  of  acres  would  go  in  support  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Hunt  announced  that  they  had  nov  oome  to  the  end  of  their 
old  stock  of  papers,  and  that  at  their  next  meeting  a  fresh  aeries 
would  be  commenced,  with  one  contributed  by  himself,  on  "  Physio- 
Anthropology."    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Jdnb  4rH,  1867. 
Da.  Chabnook,  F.S.A.,  T.P.A.S.L.,  in  ths  Chaib. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Th»  following  new  Members  were  announced: — John  Atchertey, 
Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.P.,  22,  St.  James's  Road,  Liverpool ;  Lord 
Eliot,  36,  Dover  Street,  W.;  Arthur  B.  Ewen,  Esq.,  Long  Sutton, 
Lincolnshire  ;  William  Furbaim,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  LLD.,  hite  Prewdont  d' 
theBritishAasociation,  Manchester;  John  Grayhng,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,Sit- 
tingboume ;  Edward  Oreey,  Esq.,  36,  Piccadilly ;  William  Jepeon, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Salford;  H.  Nosworthy,  Esq.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.Z.S., 
Clarefield  House,  Maidenhead  j  Frederick  M.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D., 
9,  Portugal  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  Captain  Morrison,  R.N., 
The  Elms,  Winchmora  HiU;  John  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  NantUe, 
Carnarvon,  North  Wales. 

Loeal  Seerelariet. — James  MoCraith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.,  Surgeon 
H.B.M.  Hospital,  Smyrna ;  F.  Mouat,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inapector-GeDenl 
of  Prisons,  Ali))ore,  Calcutta  (Corresponding  Secretary) ;  Dr.  David 
Scott,  Umballah,  Punjab. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
respective  donors : — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  T.  BasDYsnE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.A.S.L. — Elgin,  and  a  Guide 
to  Elgin  Cathedr&L  Lavater,  Phyuognomy.  The  Universal 
Church  ;  ita  Faith,  Doctrine,  and  Constitution.  Dickens,  W.  B., 
Japanese  Lyrics.  Robertson's  Works.  Henderson,  Folklore  of  the 
NorthemCountim.  Harvey,  EcclesiteAnglicaoffiVmdexCatholicn. 
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From  the  Aoadbuy. — Kova  Acts  Academue  Ciesarea  Leopolduu  Na- 
tune  Curioaonim. 
The  foDowing  paper  was  then  read : — 

Ott  Phytio-AntJiropology,  it*  Aim  and  Method.     By  Jaues  Hunt, 
PH.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.S.L. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
subject  which  no  doubt  will  afford  material  for  an  interesting,  and  I 
trust  an  important,  discuasioo.  1  do  not  intend  to  lay  before  you  any 
new  facts  in  relation  to  our  science,  but  to  invito  yoiu"  attention  to 
the  aim  uid  method  of  one  of  the  most  important  bronches  of  it. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  witii  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  term  Physio- Anthropology.  I 
shall  afterwards  state  the  reaaona  why  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
discard  the  words,  psychology,  phrenology,  or  cerebral  physiology,  . 
which  have  been  employed  by  some  writers  as  nearly  convertible 
tenns  for  what  is  now  proposed  to  be  included  in  Physio -Anthropo- 
logy, or  the  science  of  the  functions  of  man  as  a  whole,  not  merely  a 
science  of  hia  parts  or  attributca. 

Biology,  or  the  science  of  life,  is  divided  by  the  general  consent  of 
naturalists  into  two  great  subjects,  viz.,  Morphology,  or  the  doctrine 
of  form,  and  Physiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  fiinction.  Anthropology, 
too,  is  by  geneit^  consent  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  science  of 
Biology.  This  acknowledgment  necessitates  our  considering  whether 
anthropology  be  also  capable  of  this  division,  for  what  is  applicable  to 
the  greater  ought  to  be  so  to  the  less. 

Anthropology,  or  the  science  of  man,  has  been  declared  by  the  ~ 
highest  scientific  tribunal  in  the  country  to  be  a  part  of  biological 
science.  Anthropology  being  thus  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  biological 
science,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
If  Biology  can  be  divided  into  the  doctrine  of  forma  and  that  of 
function,  so,  too,  must  anthropology  be  capable  of  division  in  the 
some  mcmner ;  this,  therefore,  is  my  justification  for  the  title  of  my 
paper,  y\e.,  Physio-Anthropology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of 
tnankind,  in  opposition  to  physical  anthropology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  forma  of  mankind.  The  attention  of  ibe  Society  has  during  the 
last  four  years  been  mostly  directed  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
mankind.  The  chaotic  condition  of  the  science  of  man  a  few  years  ago 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  errors  relating  to  physiuil 
anthropology  should  be  removed  before  we  could  with  much  profit 
turn  our  attention  to  the  higher  problem  presented  to  us  in  the 
study  of  Physio -Anthropology.  While,  however,  claiming  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  my  title  the  classification  adopted  by  the  British  Association, 
I  am  at  the  same  time  only  ready  to  justify  so  much  of  tlie  arrange- 
ment aa  relates  to  the  science  of  anthropology  being  a  part  of  the 
science  of  biology.  Without  a  clear  and  well  defined  idea  on  this 
point,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  anthropology  to  make  any 
real  pn^Tesa.  Until  we  can  fVee  ourselves  from  the  prepossession  of 
what  Professor  Huxley  so  aptly  terms  "  traditional  prejudice"  respect- 
ing the  position  of  man  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  organic  life,  we 
VOL.  V.  I         ;  ,  (i>,<10QlC 
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must  remember  that  we  have  not  advanced  bejond  what  Comte  so 
fitly  oalla  the  metaphysical  stage  of  our  science.  But  while  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  anthropology  is  a  part  of  Biology,  I  cannot 
endorse  Professor  Huiley's  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in  any  scientific 
body  to  have  one  deportment  for  the  study  of  form  and  another 
for  that  of  fiinctionj  this,  however,  is  no  buHineaa  of  ours — unless 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  separate  anthropology  in  a  similar 
manner.  Botanists  and  Eoologista  may  be  able  to  study  form  and 
function  separately ;  but  I  contend,  in  anthropology,  that  both 
studies  must  go  on  at  the  same  time  ;  in  &ct,  that  the  one  must 
gradually  lead  up  to  the  other,  and  that  both  must  eventually  be 
studied  together.  While,  however,  saying  this,  I  ought  to  add  that  a 
man  may  be  a  very  good  physical  anthropologist  or  anatomist  without 
knowing  anything  at  all  about  phyuology.  We  can  study  forms 
without  any  reference  to  function  ;  but  we  cannot  found  a  science  of 
living  man  without  the  aid  of  physiology. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  pointed  out,  in  his  HiMors  of  the  Inductive  Scienftt,' 
that  in  physiology  we  have  a  science  which  prepares  us  "for  the 
transition  from  the  physical  to  metaphysical  speculation,"  and  that 
although  it  is  concerned  about  material  combinations,  we  are  led  "into 
the  regions  of  sensation  and  perception,  thought  and  wilL"  And 
here  I  would  state,  in  limine,  that  we  cannot,  as  a  scientific  body, 
attempt  to  pass  the  boundary  by  which  all  inductive  sciences  are  con- 
fined. Our  limits  ore  the  same  as  those  of  the  biologists,  and  into  the 
region  of  metaphysical  speculation  we  must  not  enter. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  too  many  of  our  modem  men  of 
'  science  have  introduced  into  their  writings  metaphysical  speculaticHi, 
and  that  if  we  follow  their  example  we  cannot  expect  to  make  any 
real  progress.  I  shall  further  attempt  to  show  that  our  future 
success  in  the  establishment-  of  a  reliable  physiology  of  mankind 
will  chiefly  depend  on  freeing  our  inquiries  from  metaphysical  spe- 
culation, and  entering  on  the  field  of  direct  observation  of  nature ; 
in  other  words,  we  must  be  prepared,  in  our  study  of  tbe  highest 
division  of  our  science,  to  pursue  the  method  which  has  led  us  to  such 
fruitful  results  in  the  lower  branch,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  science  of  man.  Nowhere  is  caution  on  this  point 
more  necessary  than  in  tbe  one  which  we  have,  by  long  habits  and 
the  usage  of  centuries,  been  disposed  to  think  belonged  to  a  different 
class  and  order  of  inquirers.  Dr.  Whewell  has  well  remarked,  "  in 
all  genuine  science,  our  knowledge  becomes  real  and  scientifio,  only  in 
BO  far  as  it  is  verified  by  particular  fkcts,  and  thus  established  in 
general  p repositions. "f  Jt  is  thus  only  facts  which  admit  of  Terili- 
cation  on  which  we  can  found  our  science. 

That  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  begin  in  e&mest  to  throw 
off  the  assumptions  of  the  metaphysicians,  may  be  perhaps  shown  by  an 
extract  from  a  recent  number  of  a  periodical  which  fairly  expresses 
the  opinions  of  educated  Englishmen.  It  may  serve  also  to  ahow  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion  outside  our  walls,  and  may  inspire  us  with 
courage  and  determination  in  our  future  investigations ;  I  refer  to 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  817.    Third  edit.  +  V<d.  i.  p.  318. 
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an  article  in  the  Saturday  Rtvieui  which  appeared  the  week  befure 
laat* 

"  Metaphysics  have  indeed  been  long  sinking  into  merited  contempts 
They  are  cultivated  only  by  those  who  are  engaged,  not  in  action, 
wherein  the  true  balance  of  life  is  maintained,  but  in  dreaming  in 
profesBorial  chMrs.  An  ambitious  youth  here  and  there  goes  through 
an  attack  of  metaphysics,  na  a  child  goes  through  an  attack  of  mea- 
sles, and  procures  thereby  an  immunity  from  a  similar  disease  for  the 
rest  of  hie  life.  And  there  are  dabblers  in  metaphysics  who  remain 
youths  for  life.  By  the  rest  of  mankind,  whether  men  of  the  world 
or  men  of  science,  metaphyBica  are  aa  little  regarded  as  scholastio 
tiieology.  •  *  •  •  » 

"  To  give  mental  science  its  proper  place  among  the  positive  sci- 
encee,  it  must  be  baaed,  as  they  are,  on  the  study  of  eiteroal  nature. 
The  external  phenomena  from  which  the  laws  of  mind  must  be  in- 
ductively drawn,  may  be  classed  as  1,  The  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  2,  The  &cts  of  the  degeneration  of  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the 
different  forms  of  idiocy  and  insanity.  3,  The  course  of  development, 
of  mind  as  exhibited  in  the  successive  st^;es  of  the  infant,  the  animal, 
and  the  barbarian.  4,  The  progress  or  regress  of  the  human  mind  as 
exhibited  in  history.  Our  object  should  be  to  interest  the  mind  in 
the  re&litiefl  which  surround  us,  and  to  bring  the  mind  into  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  mind  that  is  in  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  couree  of  events,  is  strong  with  the  strength  of  nature,  and  is 
developed  by  its  force.  Power  is  acquired  by  the  habit  of  submitting 
the  understanding  to  things.  Natural  gifts  sharpened  by  mere  logical 
training  are  not  enough  without  a  large  experience  of  hfe  and  men. 

"  The  very  first  thing  necessary  for  the  student  of  mental  science 
is  to  form  a  just  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  mind.  The  meta- 
physical conception  of  it,  as  a  peculiar  entity,  the  laws  of  which  can  be 
known  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves,  must  be  discarded.  Upon 
this  abstraction,  an  imaginary  substance,  the  supposed  source  of 
power  and  self-sufficient  cause  of  causes,  have  been  built  all  the  end- 
less and  contradictory  systems  of  philosophy." 

Although  these  extracts  have  appeared  since  my  paper  was  written, 
I  still  think  that  they  may  be  useful  to  us  as  indicating  the  opinion 
on  this  subject  of  the  educated  public,  and  also  as  showing  that  the 
views  now  advocated  with  reganl  to  the  method  of  our  science  are 
neither  novel  nor  without  able  advocates  in  current  general  literature. 
When  it  is  announced  in  the  pubUc  prints  that  "  the  history  of  man- 
kind is  the  history  of  the  latest  organic  development  of  nature,"  I 
for  one  rejoice  at  our  past  and  look  hopefully  to  our  future. 

In  undertaking  the  duty  of  bringing  tiiis  subject  under  your  consi- 
deration, I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  g^antio  difficulties  of  treating  it 
in  a  manner  its  importance  deserves,  within  the  limits  of  a  commu- 
nication of  this  nature.  My  immediate  object  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  most  fully  and  carefully  what  is  the  right  method 
of  research  respecting  the  functions  of  mankind  generally,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  mental  phenomena. 

•  Vide  Satnrdaj  Beview,  Uvj  26, 1867.  , 
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Highly  as  I  value  foots,  and  villing  as  I  am  to  saffer  from  the 
reproach  of  being  loyal  to  them,  I  still  consider  that  facts  are  of  tittle 
aerrioe  to  the  progress  of  genuine  science,  unless  they  are  used  pro- 
porlj ;  in  other  words,  facts  only  become  valuable  when  we  have 
learned  how  to  uso  them.  I  believe  there  is  a  general  agreement 
among  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  with  regard  to  our  researches 
info)  the  past  history  of  mankind,  that  we  l^ve  adopted  tiie  ri(^t 
course  when  we  have  solely  followed  the  inductive  method.  We  may 
claim  as  an  honour  belonging  to  our  Society,  that  we  were  the  first 
public  body  in  this  txiuntry  who  ever  attempted  to  apply  a  true 
Baconian  method  of  induction  to  physical  anthropology.  It  has  been 
solely  the  application  of  this  method  which  has  given  such  weight  to 
our  deliberations  and  our  deductions.  Loyalty  to  (acta  with  regard  to 
physical  anthropology  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  popular  assump- 
tions, and  the  contest  has  resulted  in  victory  to  those  who  used  the 
right  method.  Having  then  seen  the  advantage  of  conducting  our 
investigations  of  physical  anthropology  according  to  the  inductive 
method,  the  time  has  I  think  arrived  when  we  ought  to  coninder 
whether  we  shall  do  right  to  apply  the  same  method  to  other  braoohes 
of  anthropology. 

I  should  find  it  impossible,  if  I  made  the  attempt,  to  overmte  the 
importance  of  such  a  question.  To  change  a  method  of  scientific 
inquiry  is  to  produce  a  revolution  in  science.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  coi^ecture  what  may  be  the  result  to  philosophy  and  social  science 
of  a  change  in  our  method  of  investigation. 

.  We  have,  I  suppose — nearly  all  of  us  in  this  room — been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  in  mental  philosophy  or  psychology  it  was 
necessary  to  start  from  some  assumption- — that  ie~if  we  employ  an 
&  priori  or  deductive  method  of  research.  If  this  be  so,  then  peycbo- 
l<^y  does  not  come  within  our  domain.  The  question  before  us  is, 
therefore,  one  of  very  great  if  not  vital  importance  in  the  future  his- 
to^  both  of  our  science  and  our  Society, 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  willing  to  be  held  solely  responuUe  for 
any  suggestions  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  on  this  snl^ect.  I 
am  indeed  totally  uninformed  as  to  whether  my  views  will  meet  with 
even  partial  assent  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  generally.  Pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  progress  of  bond  fide  authropoli^c&l  science 
in  this  country,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
present  aspect  of  our  science,  because  I  conceive  that  if  we  do  so  wo 
shall  lay  a  good  foundation  fur  future  work. 

This  question  of  method  I  regard  as  so  important  that  I  desire  on 
the  present  occasion  to  forego  the  discussion  of  controversial  points 
in  oraer  that  our  sole  attention  may  be  given  to  its  consideration. 
What,  then,  is  required,  when  we  are  invited  to  relinquish  the  de- 
ductive metiiod  for  the  inductive  in  all  our  investigations!  What 
have  we  been  fighting  against  during  the  last  four  years  I  Simply 
to  abandon  all  theological,  metaphysical,  and  d  priori  assumptions, 
when  unsupported  by  observed  facts.  There  are,  for  example,  noany 
men  of  soienoc  who  plead  the  cause  of  some  hypothesis  with  re^wd 
to  man's  origin,  because  they  say  "  it  is  a  good  working  hypothesis." 
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This  feeling  arises,  no  doubt,  iVom  the  fact  that  many  of  the  moat 
important  diBcoTeriee  have  been  first  su^ested  by  working  accord- 
ing to  the  deductive  method.  For  thia  and  for  other  reasons  I 
therefore  iay  most  emphatically,  that  I  do  not  desire  or  propose  to 
open  up  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  tlie  general  merits  of  induc- 
tion or  deduction,  but  shall  rather  avoid  any  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  I  am  willing  even  to  allow  that  there  are  aevera] 
questions  in  which  men's  minds  are  interested  which  can  alone  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  employment  of  d  priori  assimiptions. 

My  remarks  will  tend  to  show  the  inapplicability  of  this  method  to 
anthropology  in  any  of  its  departments,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
misconstrued  into  a  general  condemnation  of  euch  a  method  in  other 
branches  of  inquiry.  I  propose  to  examine  briefly  the  present  state  of 
pbysio-anthropolc^,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  little  idea 
of  our  present  position  and  future  requirements  by  examining  what  is 
our  present  state  of  positive  knowledge  if  we  deduct  the  assumptions 
of  theologians,  metaphysicians,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science. 

The  first  three  classra  employ  and  justify  the  use  of  the  deductive 
methods,  and  to  them  1  have  nothing  to  say.  All  the  world  cannot 
but  watch  the  war  going  on,  not  only  amongst  theologians  of  all  shades 
and  of  all  races,  but  also  of  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  of  every 
kind  and  degrca  The  prowess  which  each  of  these  coml4tant8  displays 
f^^nst  his  adventary  might  almost  tempt  the  man  of  science  t«  enter 
the  lists  with  them.  But,  good  as  may  be  the  inclination,  it  muse  be 
resisted.  No  man  of  science  con,  as  such,  enter  the  arena  of  theolo- 
gical, ntetaphysical,  and  philosophical  discussion. 

By  physio-anthropology  I  mean,  not  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  but  the  science  of  the  functions  of  mankind.  Nor  cun  I  in 
any  way  disposed  to  put  arbitroiy  hmits  to  this  definition  other 
than  belongs  inherently  to  it  as  a  pure  science  of  induction.  If  we 
were  to  begin  our  researches  by  laying  down  some  arbitrary  limits  to 
oiu:  investigations,  wo  might  exclude  ourselves  fixim  discussing  phe- 
nomena which  might  greatly  assist  in  another  branch  of  our  science. 

While,  therefore,  I  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  the  d  priori  method 
of  investigation  for  the  theologian,  the  metaphysician,  or  the  psy- 
chologist, I  must  express  my  most  emphatic  opinion  that  it  is  entirely 
insufficient  to  build  up  either  a  mental  or  social  science  of  man :  it 
is  the  object  and  duty  of  the  anthropologist  to  establish  both. 

A  glance  at  the  present  aspect  of  philosophy  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  a  state,  not  only  of  transition,  but  that  the  condition 
of  the  whole  so-called  science  of  mind  is  one  of  very  considerable  con- 
fusion. The  old  landmarks  of  the  schoolmen  have  been  destroyed  by 
internal  dissension ;  and  even  at  this  minute  the  disputes  of  those  who 
ore  looked  upon  as  authorities  sufficiently  attest  the  viciousness  of  the 
method  pursued  by  the  respective  schools. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  from  one  of  our  most  recent  philo- 

BO[^ical  writers,  Mr.   Herbert  Spencer.      He  writes  "the  commonly 

assumed  line  of  demarcation   between   reason  and  instinct  has  no 

existence."*    Speaking  of  another  "world  old  truth,"  as  it  bos  been 

■  Psjchology,  185S,  p.  St!4. 
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called,  he  eaja,  ''free-will,  did  it  exist,  would  be  entirely  at  Tariauce 
with  that  beneficent  necessity  displayed  in  the  progressive  evolution 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  enTironments.'* 
I  quote  these  remariiB  simply  aa  specimens  of  the  philoBophica) 
teaching  of  the  present  day,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  against  saob 
dogmas  and  assumptions  passing  for  science.  Such  teaching  is  the 
more  dangerous,  because  it  is  put  before  the  world  as  legitinoate  de- 
duction from  science.  Mr.  Spencer  remarks  that  if  "  psychology  is 
ever  to  become  anything  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  opinions,  it 
can  only  be  by  the  establishment  of  some  doctrine  universally  agreed 
to;"tand  that  "no  rational  psychology  can  be  constructed,  save  on  the 
basis  of  some  acknowledged  ration  between  thought  and  the  subject 
matter  of  thought — between  mind  and  nature  ''%  and  Mr.  Spencer 
thinks  that  it  is  on  these  principles  that  a  science  of  psychology  must 
be  erected.  Mr.  Spencer  comes  before  the  world  with  a  system  of 
philosophy,  and  the  above  statement  sufficiently  indicates  his  method. 
While  be  demands  as  a  basis  of  psycholc^  some  "acknowledged  rela- 
tion" between  "mind  and  nature,"  1  ask,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  such 
acknowle^ed  relation  shall  be  admitted  until  the  same  isdemonstrated. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  "beneficent  necessity"  for 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  "Natural  Selection"  to  be  true,  or  that  Mr, 
Spencer  is  the  inventor  of  a  "rational  psychology^'  but  I  do  contend 
that  such  a  method  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  It^cal  science 
of  man's  mental  phenomena. 

Ur.  Spencer  speaks  of  "the  unscientific  reasonings  of  the  phrenolo- 
gists,"§  and  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  modem  writer  on  psychult^ 
who  has  so  blindly  accepted  the  fundamental  principles  of  pluenology 
as  he  has  done.  In  one  place||  he  speaks  of  "the  discovery  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  development  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  degree  of  intelligence.  Originally  no  such  rotation  was  known 
to  exist."  Mr.  Spencer  accepts  all  the  chief  principles  of  the  phrenolo- 
gists, often,  however,  without  due  acknowledgment,  and  at  the  same 
time  sneers  at  the  conduct  of  physiolofi;iats  for  not  accepting  the  same 
as  "being  in  harmony  with  the  course  of  controversies  in  general. "f 
The  only  differonce  between  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Mr. 
Spencer  is  that  the  one  gives  his  opinion  on  the  special  localisation  of 
faculties,  as  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  and  the  other  aa  a  dog- 
matic phil(»opher.  Mr.  Spencer  says  "localisation  of  function  is  the 
law  of  all  organisation  whatever  ;  separateness  of  duty  is  universally 
accompanied  with  separateness  of  structure ;  and  it  would  be  mar- 
vellous were  an  exception  to  exist  in  the  cerobral  hetniapheres."**  Mr. 
Spencer,  indeed,  goes  still  further  than  Gall,  or  I  believe  any  of  his 
followers,  in  his  application  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenol<^  to  com- 
parative anthropology.     Thus  Mr.  Spencer  writes  ;+t — 

"The  coroUary  from  the  general  argument  that  has  been  elabm^ted 
is,  that  the  brain  represents  an  infinitude  of  experiences  received 
during  the  evolution  of  life  in  general,  the  most  uniform  and  frequent 
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of  which  have  been  succeaeively  bequeathed,  principal  and  intercut ; 
and  have  thus  slowly  amounted  to  that  iiigh  intelligcnoe  which  Ues 
latent  in  the  biain  of  the  infant — which  the  infant  in  the  course  of  its 
after  life  exercises  and  usually  strengtheos  or  further  applicatm,  and 
which,  with  minute  additions,  it  again  bequeaths  to  future  generatioii& 
And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European  comes  to  have  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than  the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens 
that  faculties,  as  that  of  music,  which  scarcely  exist  in  the  inferior 
human  racee,  become  congenital  in  the  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens 
that  out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingers, 
and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and  verbs,  come  at 
length  our  Newtons  and  Shakspeares." 

Now  after  accepting  so  much  of  the  principles  of  phrenology  as  those 
I  have  quoted,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  phrenology  would  be 
described  as  being  of  "comparative  unimportance  scientifically  con- 
sidered."* But  the  climax  of  what  appeare  veiy  like  absurdity  is 
reached  when  it  la  deolared  that  "at  best  phrenology  can  be  but  an 
appendix  to  psychology  proper. "+  However  much  inclined  to  oppose 
phrenology,  I  shall  at  the  same  time  be  ever  ready  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  charge  of  being  merely  an  appendix  of  "psychology." 

Mr.  Spencer,  after  aaking  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  human 
brmn  I  Is  it  not  that  its  immensely  numerous  aod  involved  relations 
of  parts  stand  for  so  many  atablighed  relations  among  the  psychical 
cbuigesl"  replies,  "everyone  of  the  countless  connections  amongst 
the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  anhvera  to  some  permanent  connec- 
tion of  phenomena  in  the  experience  of  the  race."i  Now  this  is  jost 
the  question  which  cerebral  physiology  has  at  this  time  to  settle  ;  but 
we  must  found  such  a  very  important  deduction  on  a  careful  series  of 
well -established  and  reliable  facts,  and  not  on  the  ipte  dixit  of  a  Dar- 
winian advocate. 

I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Spencer  chiefly  to  show  that  the  term  I  have 
employed,  physio -anthropology,  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  what 
that  writer  understands  by  human  psychology  generally.  And  here  I 
must  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  objections  I  entertmn  to 
the  use  of  the  words  psychology  and  phrenology.  The  former  is 
literally  the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  the  latter  the  doctrine  of  the 
mind.  Now  in  the  present  state  of  our  science  we  know  nothing  of 
either  the  soul  or  the  mind.  We  only  know  of  mental  phenomena  in 
connection  with  a  nervous  system.  The  asserted  existence  of  mental 
phenomena  independent  of  a  nervous  system  of  some  sort  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated  to  us,  and  until  t^B  has  been  done  logical  con- 
sistency and  scisntific  exactness  will  compel  us  to  discard  the  use  of 
the  words  psychology  or  pbrenolc^. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  many  recent  writers  to  use  the  word 
psychology  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  that  indicated  in  its 
derivation.  Many  authors  in  this  country  have  employed  it  to  indicate 
the  philosophy  or  science  of  the  human  mind.  Phrenology  was  also 
used  to  convey  the  same  idea  until  it  was  taken  up  by  a  school 
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of  mental  philoBOphera  who  professed  to  base  their  sTatem  on  disco- 
TerieB  in  the  phjeiology  of  the  hrain. 

If  we  open  an  ordinary  book  on  psychology  we  find  how  different  is 
the  method  I  propose  to  that  used  by  writers  oa  this  subject.  Thus 
Sir  George  Ramsay,  in  his  Prindplet  of  Ptychology,  says : — "  The 
diflerence  between  Mind  and  Matter  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  p^cho- 
logy ;  and  upon  it  b  founded  the  distinction  between  the  mental  and 
the  physical  soiencea,"*  and  that  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  this  dif- 
feresoe  "we  strike  at  the  root  of  mentid  philosophy,  and  hence  of  all 
genuine  philosophy  whatsoever,  "t 

These  are,  or  were  till  lately,  the  views  held  by  nearly  all  p^cho- 
logists.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  section  of  paycholc^ists  who  are 
prepared  to  surrender  this  "broad,  deep,  and  sudden"}  dbUnctioo 
'  between  mind  and  matter,  and  are  re^y  to  acknowledge  that  in- 
tellectual and  physical  forces  are  convertible.  Whether  the  so-caUed 
mental  and  physical  forces  of  man  are  convertible  is  a  question  well 
deserving  the  moat  serious  attention  of  the  Society  at  some  future 
day.  I  now  merely  wish  to  indicate  the  position  of  p^cbolo^  with 
special  reference  to  our  own  science. 

I  think  there  are  few  who  on  carefully  examining  the  present 
state  of  the  literature  of  psycholi^y  will  not  rise  from  the  study 
convinced  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  rid  the  term  of  the 
metaphysical  character  in  which  nearly  every  writer  has  used  it. 
By  'tik  origin,  and  by  its  use,  it  is  alike  oondemned,  and  is  more  likely 
to  produce  than  remove  existing  confusion.  Anthropolc^sts  have,  up 
to  this  time,  wisely  exercised  a  jealous  care  in  the  use  of  their  termi- 
nology, and,  although  we  should  have  found  it  highly  convenient  to  be 
able  to  use  a  single  word  to  express  man's  mental  phenomena,  yet  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  word  psycho- 
logy. This  objection  to  the  word  psychology  has  been  felt  and  ex- 
pressed by  many  writen  on  the  suli^eot. 

The  late  lamented  Professor  Grote  well  pointed  out  that  "we  must 
disengage  psychology  from  the  philosophy  which  it  has  mingled  with 
itself."  This  union,  he  says,  has  produced  "confusion  of  thought,"  and 
he  adds,  "this  course  will  effectually  ruin  itself."§ 

Writers  on  psychology  are  especially  careful  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
science ;  but,  allbongh  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  theories  of 
science,  these  are  still,  as  is  here  well  pointed  out,  a  mixture  of  philo- 
sophy and  science.  The  late  Professor  Grote  appears  to  me  to  have 
had  a  rare  insight  into  the  present  state  of  philosophy  in  this  country, 
for  he  remarks,  "the  way  is  singularly  open  and  inviting  now  for  a 
good  physio- psychology,  as  I  should  call  it,  by  which,  however,  I  mean 
something  possibly  very  different  from  what  several  who  have  already 
treated  that  subject  would  mean,"  and  later  "the  old  vein  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind  is  worked  out,  and  that  whatever  there 
was  to  be  got  from  it,  not  much,  1  think,  ever,  is  got  already."  These 
words  coming  from  a  professor  of  mond  philosophy  in  the  University 
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of  Cambridge,  may  be  taken  as  a  very  &ir  index  of  the  present  state  of 
philosophy  m  this  country.     Profesaor  Grots  goes  on  to  gay*  : — 

"  I  have  always  had  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  later  psycbolc^ 
or  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  has  neglected  a  laige  province  of 
consideration  which  really  belonged  to  it,  in  its  ikiling  to  take  notice 
of,  and  to  try  to  bring  into  rotation  with  human  int«Uigence,  the 
variauB  intelhgences  of  our  humbler  fellow  creatures  in  the  universe, 
the  lower  animds :  mind  belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  Mental 
human  anatomy,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  anatomy  of  the  body  pur- 
sued as  far  oa  it  can  be  in  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  the  obserra- 
tion  of  the  results  of  action  of  mind  in  connection  with  this — such 
psychology  always  has  considered  in  its  province,  though  lately  it  has 
been  pursued  with  special  fruit :  we  want  now  more  of  mental  com- 
parative anatomy,  or  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  animal  intelligenco 
above  alluded  to." 

It  seems  to  me  well  nigh  impossible  to  expect  that  psychology  wUl 
ever  free  itself  IVom  the  philosophy  which  has  been  mixed  up  with  it. 
The  word  psychology  will  be  useful  to  the  future  historian  as  showing 
that  the  science  of  anthropology  has  not  been  an  exception  to  other 
sciences,  and  that  it  has  not  jumped  directly  from  the  theological  to 
the  positive  stage.  Psycholi^  has  thus,  like  phrenology,  done  good 
service,  and  we  can  look  back  on  the  fbrmer  with  gratitude  as  hav- 
ing given  to  the  world  the  moat  rational  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  and  on  the  latter  as  having  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  re- 
search, but  one  which  it  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  carry  out.  At 
this  minute  the  so-called  sciences  of  psychology  and  phrenology  stand 
before  the  world  as  hopeless  failures.  This  is  felt,  not  only  by  inde- 
pendent thinkers,  but  even  by  the  general  pubUo,  and  in  many  cases 
by  psychologists  and  phrenolo^sts  themselves. 

Mr.  Grote  well  foresaw  the  collapse  of  psychology,  but  he  did  not 
see  that  the  ruin  of  that  science  necessitated  the  ruin  of  the  word, 
or  he  would  not  have  suggested  for  future  use  the  term  physio- 
psychology,  which  he  defines  to  be  "a  mental  and  moral  human  ana- 
tomy, and  a  mental  and  nioral  comparative  anatomy. "  This  definitiou, 
however,  is  just  the  one  which  belongs  to  Physio -Anthropology, 

I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Grote,  however,  when  he  says,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  these,  or  either  of  them,  can  ever  be  pursued  with  good 
results  unless  the  pursuers  of  them  dismiss  from  their  minds  what 
I  should  call  philosophy  j't  and  fully  admit  the  adviaability,  not 
to  say  the  necessity  of  this  suggestion  ;  but  to  strip  phyaiological 
writings  of  their  philosophical  speculations  is  a  process  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  displeasure  to  those  writers  who,  while  professing  to  dis- 
card it  priori  assumptions,  frequently  make  them  a  basis  of  their 
theories.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  an- 
thropologieta  to  observe  how  writers  holding  the  most  diverse  views 
point  out  that  the  world  must  look  for  future  direction  to  the  branch 
of  our  science  now  under  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Grote  only  sees  an  escape  from  our  present  confusion,  and  what 

he  calls  OUT  "getting  into  a  hopeless  perplexity"  by  the  study  of  the 
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branch  of  our  science  under  oonsideration  in  the  first  place  uid  "  the 
past  hiatory  of  the  human  race,  both  intellectual  and  moral  or  civiL"* 
So  too  M.  AuguBte  Lau)i^l  well  asks  if  the  time  has  not  come  when 
philoeophy  can  be  based  on  the  varioua  branches  of  our  science  !  He 
says  "  a  h^her  Eind  univereal  science,  which  includes  at  ODce  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  historical  scieoces,  might  become  the  solid  basis  of  a 
philosophy  whose  doctrines,  established  &  potteriori,  and  not  precon- 
ceived like  those  of  the  old  metaphysics ;  this  would  be  the  resume  of 
all  the  events,  of  all  the  relations,  of  all  the  laws  of  which  the  world 
is  at  once  the  permanent  and  ephemera]  expression,  always  old  and 
always  new."t 

On  this  point  I  cannot  re&aiu  fVom  quoting  an  extract  &om  the 
Journal  of  Mental  Science,  published  at  least  six  months  before  our 
Society  came  into  existence.     The  writer  therein  saysj : — 

"No  one  who  takes  a  wide  and  careful  survey  of  the  present  pofli- 
tion  of  those  sciences  which  immediately  concern  themselves  with 
man's  moral  and  physical  state,  can  fail  to  conclude  that  we  stand 
on  the  very  verge  of  discoveries  of  vast  importance.  The  physiologist 
is  daily  approaohii^  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  mental  philosopher, 
while  the  latter  has  long  since  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  an 
untenable  prosition,  and  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  his  fabric  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  physiologists.  Psychology  and  physiology  are  two 
branches  of  one  science — anthropology ;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  said 
that  physiology,  drawing,  like  the  roots  of  the  tree,  it«  support  from 
the  lower  ground  of  matter;  and  psycholt^,  like  the  branches, 
spreading  out  into  a  high  sphere,  unite  in  a  common  trunk,  and  fona 
therewith  a  biological  unity.  The  pure  metaphysical  philosopher, 
who,  disdunful  of  physical  science,  oultivates  mental  phenomena  on 
the  basis  of  those  tnf^lible  affirmations  of  consciousness  which  almost 
every  second  person  does  not  understand,  and  every  third  person 
denies  ;  who  spins  systems  of  words  out  of  his  own  mind,  as  the  spider 
draws  its  web  out  of  its  own  boUy.  The  philosopher,  who  ttammeb 
the  unwilling  mind  with  tlie  burdensome  logic  of  the  schools,  and  in 
other  ways  attempts  violently  to  sever  man's  intimate  relationship 
with  nature,  may  soon  retire  to  that  pleasant  suburban  retreat  where, 
with  the  calm  aspect  of  a  lofty  philosophiccd  disdain,  he  may,  in  com- 
pany with  the  megatiiertum  and  other  creatures  of  the  past,  look 
down  in  undisturbed  repose  on  an  age  which  appreciates  him  not" 

Professor  Bun,  too,  writing  in  1861,  says  in  bis  work  on  the 
Study  of  Character  .-f  "  Mr.  Samuel  Bculey  has  aptly  indicated  t^ 
position  of  the  present  subject  as  a  bran^  of  the  whole  science  <tf 
man,  or  anthropology." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Grote,  that  no  good  result  oaa  oome  &om  a 
mixture  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  found  in  nearly  all  the  chief 
writers  on  psychology  at  the  present  day,  becomes  of  tiie  highest  im- 
portance to  us.  1  even  submit  that  many  of  our  recent  writers  on 
psychology,  like  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  are  far  more  dangerous  foes  to  the 
progress  of  a  genuine  inductive  science  of  man's  mental  phenomena 
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Uian  the  "  pure  motaphygical  philosopher."  It  may  be  aa  the  Satur- 
daff  Rantvi  aome  time  ago  remarked  with  regard  to  psychology : 
"Of  reaBODtng  we  have  already  had  enough  to  drive  na  mad;"*  but 
I  still  contend  that  its  influence  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be, 
to  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  science  as  the  mixture  of  physics 
and  metaphysics  which  Mr.  Spenoer  in  particular  has  provided  for 
those  of  the  British  public  who  will  consent  to  mt  at  hie  feet  for  in- 
struction. These  views  may  be  erroneous,  but  what  I  particularly 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  society  is  the  necessity  for  us  to  pursue  an 
entirely  different  course  to  that  adopted  by  the  writers  I  have 
named. 

We  know  that  some  few  years  ago  anthropology  had  not  in  this 
country  emerged  irom  the  metaphysical  period  of  its  history.  An 
admirable  illustration  of  what  I  mean  will  be  foimd  in  the  works  of 
that  much  quoted  author,  the  late  learned  and  industrious  Dr.  Pri- 
chard.  I  have  said  that  we  know  nothing  of  mind  apart  from  a 
nervous  system,  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  who  wUl  be  so  bold  aa 
to  controvert  this  proposition.  Yet  in  the  Phyticid  Hittwy  of  Man- 
kind we  read :  "  The  whole  universe  displays  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  existence  and  operation  of  intellect,  or  miiid,  in  a  state  separate 
from  organisation,  and  under  conditions  which  preclude  all  reference 
to  organisation.  There  is,  therefore,  at  least  one  being  or  substance 
of  that  nature  which  we  call  mind  separate  from  orgamsod  body,  not 
only  somewhere,  but  everywhere." 

The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society  thought  that  it  ia  vety 
remarkable  that  this  argument  has  been  "  so  much  overlooked  as  it 
faajs  been  both  by  the  physiologists  and  metaphysicians,"  Certainly 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  such  an  important  "fact"  should  have  been 
overlooked  by  both  the  physiologist  and  the  metaphysician.  Sir  B, 
Brodie  says;  "The  human  mind,  as  it  comes  under  our  observa- 
tion, is,  to  so  great  an  extent,  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  the 
body,  that  it  cannot  be  the  proper  object  of  study  if  the  latter  be  dis- 
regarded ;  while  the  physiologist  is  equally  wrong  in  regarding  the 
mind  umply  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  overlooking  the  entire  want 
of  relationship  between  the  phenomena  which  the  mind  exhibits  and 
those  presented  by  the  material  world. "+  As  we  are  all  seeking  for 
the  truth,  it  behoves  us  to  well  weigh  the  opinions  of  two  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Dr.  Prichard  and  Sir  B.  Brodie.  That  mind  can 
and  may  exist  independent  of  a  nervous  system  or  organisation,  1  am 
not  prepared  to  deny. 

In  attempting  to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  any  science 
should  be  studied,  it  would  be  wrong  and  highly  unscientific  to 
declare  that  any  j^enomenon  is  impossible.  Many  may  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  existence  of  life,  or  mind,  without  a  nervous  system, 
is  both  impossible  and  absurd.  I  grant  that  it  may  appear  absurd 
with  only  our  present  knowledge  of  organisation  and  life  as  found  in 
nature,  but  I  hesitate  to  declare  it  impossible. 

The  term  physio-anthropology  I  consider  does  not  involve  any 

theory,  but  is  the  only  term  in  which  we,  as  scientific  men,  have  any 
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rig^t  to  apeak  of  man's  function.  If  tbese  terms  do  not  inTolve  a 
theory,  neither  do  they  in  any  way  warrant  the  denial  of  the  poe- 
Bibility  of  mind  existing  independent  of  a  nervoua  eyetem.  Our  study 
hitherto  has  certainly  been  confined  to  the  consideration  of  what  I  ctil 
different  species  of  man,  but  they  all  have  had  a  nervous  system,  and 
we  have  spoken  of  what  at  firat  sight  appear  to  he  the  functions  of 
that  nervous  syatem  ;  but  if  we  get  some  other  species,  or  genus,  or 
class,  or  order — a  kingdom  of  men  without  nervous  systems — ^we  shall 
certainly  be  a  little  puzzled  to  know  how  to  describe  objects  so 
strange  to  ns.  We  must,  however,  ever  keep  our  mind  ready  for 
the  reception  of  new  discoveries,  be  they  ever  so  wonderful  or  dis- 
cordant with  our  present  knowledge.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I 
differ  moat  entirely  from  the  propositions  which  Dr.  Louis  Bdchner 
and  many  of  his  colleagues,  boUi  in  Gicrmany  and  this  country,  have 
laid  down,  viz.,  that  the  phenomenon  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  clairvoyance,  for  instance,  is  impossibla  Dr.  Biiohner*  says : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  pretended  oases  of  clairvoyance  rest 
upon  fraud  or  illusion.  Clairvoyance — that  is,  the  perception  of  ex- 
t^nal  objects  without  the  use  of  the  senses — is  an  impossibility.  .  .  .* 
"There  eiist,"  he  continues,  "no  super-aenaual  or  supematuiHl  things 
and  capacities ;  and  they  never  can  exist,  as  the  external  oonformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature  would  therefore  be  suspended.  .  .  .  Cases  so 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature  have  never  been  acknowledged  by 
rational  unprejudiced  individuals.  .  .  .  There  are  neither  table  spirits, 
nor  any  other  spirits.  ....  The  majority  of  human  beings  think  dif- 
ferently ;  they  must  therefore  be  instructed." 

Dr.  Biiohner  has,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  attempt  to  give 
the  world  instruction ;  but  I  feel  it  right  to  declare  that  I  entirely 
dissent  from  the  propositions  be  has  laid  down.  I  contend,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  must,  in  the  investigation  of  the  highest  branch  of 
our  science,  be  entirely  prepared  to  examine  any  phenomenon  connected 
with  man  in  the  same  philosophic  and  scientitic  spirit  as  we  examine 
the  sutures  of  the  skull,  or  the  length  of  the  heeL  Dr.  Biiohner  says, 
"  the  scientific  impossibility  of  clairvoyance  has  been  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  facts  by  sober  and  unprejudiced  observers,  and 
were  proved  to  be  deceptions  and  illusions."  But  are  we  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  that  which  foiled  to  convince  some  other  persons  ?  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  discard  all  such  prejudices,  and  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  deny  the  possibility  of  any  phenomenon  connected  with 
man.  The  struggles  of  what  are  now  a^nitted  to  be  truths,  abould 
teach  us  a  lesson  of  caution  on  this  point. 

To  make  any  progress  in  our  researches  into  man's  nature,  we 
shall  require  the  greatest  forbearance  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  those  who  hold  different  shades  of  opinion.  The  only  common 
ground  which  we,  as  a  society,  can  offer,  is  the  one  method  by  which 
alone  all  such  problems  can  be  solved. 

I  offer  no  opinion  at  present  on  the  phenomenon  of  mesmerism,  nor 
ou  the  still  more  remarkable  asserted  phenomenon  of  clairvoyance.    As 
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it  will  be  our  duty  to  ait  as  judges  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  these 
phenomena  as  well  as  the  lawa  regulating  them,  I  think  we  shall  act 
wisely  in  reserving  our  opinion  on  them  until  the  subject  comes 
under  our  consideration  in  a  systematic  form. 

1  may  add,  as  bearing  on  the  method  proposed,  that  I  cordially 
agree  with  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his  censure  on  iJiose  physiologists  who 
regard  "  mind  simply  as  the  function  of  the  bnun,"  and  also  that  they 
have  no  right  to  overlook  want  of  relationship  between  mental  and 
physical  phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  enter  on  an  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  entirely  iree  from  any  preconceived  notion.  At 
present  we  only  know,  as  students  of  biology,  that  life  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  what  we  call  organisation ;  that  all  organisms  are  acted 
on  by  external  stimuli.  If  we  begin  the  study  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
life,  we  find  sensation  with  a  hardly  visible  system  of  nerves ;  and,  as 
we  ascend  higher,  we  find  a  gradual  increase  of  size,  complexity, 
and  probably  concentration  of  function,  which  phenomena,  we,  as 
scientific  men,  are  obliged  to  admit,  are  related  to  cause  and  effect 

While  assuming,  therefore,  that  we  ought  not  to  regard  "mind 
simply  as  a  function  of  the  brain,"  we  ore  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled, by  our  position  aa  a  purely  scientific  body,  to  regard  all  intel- 
lectual phenomena  as  functions  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the  entire 
body.  How  far  these  functions  are  localised,  is  the  question  to  be 
proved,  and  not  to  be  assumed. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  assumed  difference  between  mental  and  phy- 
sical phenomena  or  forces,  that  is  a  question,  too,  we  must  discuss 
purely  on  its  own  merits.  While  we  have  no  right  to  ignore  this 
difference,  if  it  exists,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  justified  in 
assuming  it. 

With  regard  to  modem  phrenology,  I  look  upon  its  teachings  as 
vholty  unscientific.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  hard  things  of  earnest 
men  like  George  Combe ;  but  cannot  but  express  the  satisfactiou 
which  I  feel  at  the  ignoble  finale  his  teaching  received.  For  twenty 
years  phrenology  possessed  a  quarterly  journal,  in  whose  pages  it 
was  reiterated  ad  naueeam  that  phrenology  was  an  inductive  science, 
based  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  Had  it  really  been  so,  it 
would  have  held  a  very  different  position  at  this  day  to  that  which  it 
occupies  actually.  The  answer  to  every  criticism  was,  that  it  is  an 
*'  inductive  science";  and  yet  the  first  proposition  put  forward  by 
phrenologists,  contains  one  of  those  gigantio  assumptions  which  must 
for  ever  estrange  it  from  every  really  scientific  mind.  1  allude  to 
the  assumption,  found  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  authors  on  phreno- 
logy, teoia  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  "that  the  brain  is  the 
ot;gan  of  the  mind,"  Five -and-t wen ty  years  ago,  an  accomplished 
physiologist  told  a  "scientific  body",  calling  themselves  "The  Fbre- 
nological  Association",  that  this  "  was  mere  assimiption."  He  well 
said,  "  We  boast  our  science  is  purely  inductive ;  and  yet,  in  the 
enumeration  of  our  axioms,  we  assume  a  position  all  our  facts  tend  to 
disprove."    He  goes  on  to  say  :*  "  It  is  tlus  conjectural  doctrine — this 
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belief  ia  the  individtial  and  indiviaible  eseesoe  of  mind — this  love  of 
the  marvellouB— this  thirsting  afler  something  mysterious — vhich  is 
retarding  the  progreaa  of  cerebral  physiology,  and,  in  the  same  ratio, 
the  happiness  of  mao.  It  is  this  cUnging  to  old  opinions — this  diain- 
clination  to  shake  off  old  garmentB,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
doubt  concerning  a  question  so  self-evident.  We  oppose  this  system 
by  the  antagonism  of  reason  and  nature.  It  is  impossible  any  longer 
to  countenance  the  opinion.  It  must  be  rooted  up.  It  is  like  a 
malignant  disease,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  extermination.  Let  it 
be  boldly  stated,  because  it  is  here  that,  as  philosophers,  we  have  to 
deal  simply  and  eicluaively  with  matter." 

To  attempt  a  re^tation  of  such  a  sound  position  was  utterly  im- 
possible ;  and  this  learned  body,  knowing  and  feeling  this,  performed 
the  "happy  dispatch",  and  there  was  an  end  in  this  country  to  the 
"  inductive  science"  of  phrenology. 

It  is  not  simply  our  duty,  but  it  is  a  part  of  our  business,  as  stu- 
dents of  a  genuine  inductive  science,  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  assump- 
tions. For  four  yeara  I  have  declared,  whenever  I  had  the  chance, 
that  it  was  agtunst  assumptions  we  had  to  fi^t  before  we  could  ever 
begin  to  found  a  science  of  man.  Are  we  justifiod  in  making  the 
phrenologist  an  exception  to  this  rule  1  If  there  are  any  phrenolo- 
gists now  living,  who  think  that  we  are  inclined  to  allow  them  to  call 
their  science  "  inductive",  when  they  put  forward  such  an  axiom  as 
its  basis,  I  warn  them  that  they  are  greatly  deceived  Wlether 
"  natural  selection"  or  artificial  selection  has  exterminated  that  race 
of  phrenologists  of  which  the  amiable  and  zealous  George  Combe 
was  the  head,  I  know  not ;  but  can  only  hope  that  experience  has 
taught  them  wisdom,  and  that  they  will  not  again  attempt  to  ^ow 
their  childish  petulance  when  they  hear  assumptions  called  assump- 
tions, and  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  both  cbai^  the  whole 
body  of  phrenologists  with  bigotry.  The  former  says  that  they  are 
"  impatient  of  contradiction  ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  difficulties  ;  un- 
able to  accommodate  their  principles  to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
they  contemptuously  dismiss  objections  as  'merely  theoretical',  and 
fall  back  upon  their  '  well  established  facts'."*  Mr.  Spencer  remains : 
*'  The  crudity  of  their  philosophy  is  such  as  may  well  make  many,  who 
to  some  extent  agree  with  them,  refrain  from  any  avowal  of  their  agree- 
ment ;  more  especially  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  unwillingness 
to  listen  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detailed  scheme  rashly  promulgated, 
and  finally  settled. "f 

In  quoting  these  remarks,  I  would  by  no  means  be  underetood  to 
endorse  tiie  opinions  of  these  authors.  Whether  phrenolc^  was 
rashly  promulgated,  ia  a  question  which  in  no  way  affects  us.  My 
desire  on  this  occasion,  is  to  give  the  reasons  why  we,  as  a  scientific 
body,  cannot  accept  any  of  the  various  ^stems  of  phrenology  as  a 
basis  for  our  future  investigations. 

My  only  object  in  bringing  the  subject  of  phrenology  forward  in  this 

prominent  manner,  is  to  show  that  phrenolt^  is  not  what  it  is 
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claimed  to  be  by  so  many  of  its  disciples — purely  a  science  of  observa- 
tion and  induction.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  shall  avoid  as  much  as 
I  possibly  can  saying  one  vord  which  can  g^ve  offence  to  any  phre- 
nologist. On  the  contrary,  1  would  especially  invite  all  the  disciples 
vf  Oall  to  unito  with  us  in  endeavouring  to  found  a  science  on  the 
very  method  originally  employed  by  that  great  man.  We  are  a 
young  society,  and  at  present  we  are  in  no  way  identified  with  those 
parties  who  have  made  constant  and  bitter  attacks  on  phrenologists. 
Ah  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  look  upon  phre- 
nology with  the  same  kind  of  respect  as  I  do  on  ethnology  or  psy- 
chology— as  defunct  sciences,  out  of  which  modem  soientific  anthro- 
pology has  been  developed.  It  was  as  necessary  that  ethnology,  or 
crude  speculations  respecting  physical  anthropology,  or  equally  crude 
speculations  of  psychology  and  phrenology,  should  precede  inductive 
anthropology,  as  it  was  necessaTj  that  astrology  ahoidd  have  come 
before  astronomy,  or  alchemy  before  chemistry.  Such,  too,  is  the 
power  of  "  inherited  experience",  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
traces  of  these  embryo  sciences  a  century  hence,  just  as  there  are  still 
a  few  who  put  more  faith  in  astrology  than  they  do  in  Bcieutifio 
astronomy. 

With  regard,  however,  to  Dr.  Gall,  I  would  desire  to  apeak  of  him 
in  the  very  highest  terms  of  commendation.  My  own  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Dr.  Gall's  services  to  inductive  science  is  as  great  as  that  of 
any  modem  phrenologist.  All  I  have  read  of  the  early  researches  of 
Dr.  Gall,  lead  me  to  the  belief  that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  plirenolc^  as  a  system  of  psychology,  yet  he  laid  down  the  right 
method  of  investigation  in  his  earliest  researches.  Up  to  a  certain  time 
in  his  investigations,  he  proceeded  solely  on  observation  and  compari- 
son— ^juet  as  we  shall  have  to  do  again  at  this  day.  I  most  cordially 
agree  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  when  he  saye ;  "  The  day  for  ridiculing 
Grail  has  gone  by.  Every  impartial  competont  thinker,  whether 
accepting  or  rejecting  phrenology,  is  aware  of  the  immense  services 
Gall  has  rendered  to  physiology  and  psychology,  both  by  his  valuable 
discoveries,  and  by  his  bold,  if  questionable,  hypotheses.  He  revolu- 
tionised physiology  by  his  method  of  dissecting  the  brain,  and  by  his 
bold  assignment  of  definite  functions  to  definite  organs."* 

There  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  Gall,  in  his  early  days  at 
least,  se't  an  example  of  research  and  observation  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  foUow.  His  influence  on  philosophy  has  been  felt  more  than 
it  has  been  acknowledged.  Had  he  kept  to  his  early  method  of  ob- 
servation and  comparison,  psychology  would  at  this  day  doubtless  be 
in  a  &r  more  advanced  state  than  it  ia  For  twenty  years  Dr.  Ciall 
conducted  his  researehes  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  possible  praise. 

However  low  the  position  of  phrenology  may  be  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  at  the  present  time,  there  is  at  least  some  consolation 
for  its  supportere  that,  although  they  have  failed  they  have  done 
good,  and  that  we  do  not  hear  their  labours  spoken  of  as  they  were 
half  a  century  ago.  The  following  passage  from  the  Bdinbargh 
Stmeio,  of  Apnl,  1815,  will  sufficienUy  indicate  the  advance  that  1^ 
beeu  made. 
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"  The  writings  of  Dra.  Gall  and  Spuraheim  have  not  added  one  fiict 
to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  respecting  either  the  structure  or  the 
fwnctions  of  man  ;  but  consist  of  such  a  mixture  of  gross  errors,  ex- 
travagant absurdities,  downright  miastatements,  and  unmeaning  quota- 
tions of  Scripture,  as  can  leave  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  in  the  minds 
of  honest  and  intelligent  men,  as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the  real  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  real  empiricism  of  the  authors. " 

Sixty-seven  years  ago,  after  Dr.  Gall  had  studied  the  question  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  some  few  years  after  he  had  begun 
to  make  public  his  researches  sad  obecrvationa,  he  obtained  what 
Mr.  Lewes  and  most  other  writers  call  "highest  disciple."  Mr.  Lewes 
also  says,  *'  Probably  Spurzheim's  assistance  came  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, to  rectify  many  of  the  hazardous  psychological  statements,  and 
to  marshal  the  facts  in  better  order. "  *  1  confess  I  hold  just  the  oppo- 
.eite  opinion.  I  think  that  Spiu^cun's  assistance  was  tiie  ruin  of  Dr. 
Gall's  scientific  researches.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  if  Spurzheim 
rectified  Gall's  psychological  atatements,  phrenology  should  be  described 
by  Mr.  Lewes  to  be  at  present  "in  so  chaotic  and  untenable  a  position 
with  respect  to  its  basis  as  to  need  thorough  revision."  + 

Dr.  Spurzheim  was  a  man  of  the  most  undoubted  talent  and 
earnestness.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  estimate  his  influence  on 
Gall's  labours,  it  was  most  pernicious  to  science.  Gall  studied  the 
subject  for  twenty  years  before  be  developed  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  a  series  of  lectures.  Spurzheim  then  joins  him,  and 
it  is  at  this  time  that  a  system  of  psychology  was  founded  on  these 
observations.  Spurzheim  seemed  to  have  that  faculty  which  is  so  per- 
nicious in  scientific  investigations,  viz.,  the  habit  of  building  up 
systems  and  making  everything  complete ;  in  other  words,  of  intro- 
ducing philosophy  into  science.  I  look,  therefore,  on  Dr.  Gall's  ob- 
servations as  of  the  highest  value  to  science,  and  his  generalisation 
on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  our  best  and  most  serious  consideration  ; 
but  I  contend  that  the  syBt«m  of  mental  science  now  known  under 
the  name  of  phrenology,  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, and  as  such  doomed  to  absorption  by  science.  The  very  per 
fcction  as  a  philosophic  system  to  which  phrenology  has  been  brought 
is  to  ua  its  greatest  evil.  This  it  owes  chiefly  to  Spurzheim,  who  is 
answerable  for  its  collapse. 

I  must  here,  however,  remark,  that  neither  Dr.  Gall,  nor  even  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  their  earliest  writiugs  used  tlie  word  phrenology.  I 
believe  Br.  Gall  never  used  the  wcud  at  all  And  when  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim first  brought  Dr.  Gall's  researches  before  the  British  public,  he 
also  never  used  the  word.  No  unbiassed  person  can,  I  think,  com- 
pare the  work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  entitled,  the  Fhytioffitomical  Sytlem 
of  Drt.  Gall  arid  Spunheim,  fournUd  on  A  vaiomkal  and  Fkygiolofficat 
Examination  of  the  A'fmout  Si/$Um  in  General,  and  the  Brain  in  Par- 
ticular, and  iwiicating  the  Mavifeitation*  of  llie  Mind,  piiblisfaed  in 
1815,  with  his  work  entitled,  Fhrmology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  JUind, 
and  of  the  Uelaticm*  between  itt  ManifeUaiiotu  and  the  Bodg,  published 
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a  few  yean  later,  without  seeing  bow  much  less  dogmatic  this  eyatem 
was  at  its  outset  than  in  its  after  development. 

In  the  work  published  in  1815  we  fiad  that  their  aystem  was  then 
spoken  of  synonymously  with  the  physiology  of  the  bnun,  as  in  the 
foDowing  sentence,*  "  It  is  of  great  importance  to  consider  the  heads  of 
different  nations.  Several  anatoraistB  and  physiologists  have,  accord- 
ingly, endeavoured  to  point  out  the  particular  shape  of  their  heads, 
and  though  all  the  observations  of  this  kind  which  have  been  made 
are  very  defective,  they  are  yet  rather  in  favour  of,  than  in  opposition 
to,  the  physiology  of  the  brain." 

At  another  place  he  Baya,+  "  We  accordingly  flatter  ourselves  that 
every  one  who,  without  prejudice,  may  take  Uie  trouble  to  examine 
and  repeat  our  observations,  will  be  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  these 
principles  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain."  But  this  love  of  sys- 
tem-making soon  induced  Spurzheim  to  use  the  word  phrenology. 
He  Bays,  "  I  have  chosen  it  (phrenology)  to  designate  the  doctrine  of 
the  special  feculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  rehition  between  their 
manifestations  and  the  body— -particularly  of  the  brain. "{  In  other 
words,  phrenology  thus  defined,  means  a  system  of  philosophy  based 
on  the  assumption  of  special  faculties  belonging  to  something  else 
which  is  assumed  to  exist,  but  of  which  we  know^othing.  Mind  is 
only  known  to  us  as  an  occasional  phenomenon  of  life.  In  1815  Spurz- 
heim remained, "  Xhe  metaphysical  notions  of  the  schools  have  greatly 
impeded  the  improvement  of  anthropology.  By  the  substitution  of 
such  metaphysical  opinions  for  data  fiimished  by  the  observation  of 
nature,  physioli^iists,  and  even  anatomists,  have  regarded  their  opi- 
nions OB  sacred."}'  In  his  work  on  phrenology  he  himself  became  a 
metaphysician,  and  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  a  "  particular  oi^n 
for  every  faculty  being  pointed  out."||  This  remark  was  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  justification  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  mode  of  procedure.  He 
says  in  the  same  work,  "  The  essential  nature  of  the  faculties  is  that 
which  must  be  determined ;  and  here  I  differ  from  Dr.  Gall  en- 
tirely."1F 

I  therefore  entirely  separate  Dr.  Oall's  observations  from  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's reasonings  on  the  same.  Not  wishing  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  system  and  reasoning,  I  am  only  now 
concerned  to  show  that  hia  mode  of  procedure  differed  essentially 
from  that  of  Dr.  Gall,  who,  as  his  opponent  alleged,  "followed  an 
empirical  method."** 

My  estimate,  then,  of  T>r.  Spurzheim,  is  far  lower  than  that  of  his 
former  colleague.  Dr.  GaU,  more  on  account  of  his  method  than 
froiD  anything  else.  It  is  in  his  later  works  that  I  find  the  objection- 
able characteristics  above  mentioned ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
work  publiahed  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
physiological  anthropologist,  because  here  the  true  basis  of  the  science 
is  indicated.  He  there  well  says,  "  We  must  acknowledge  that,  with- 
out the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  there  would  be  neither 
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peychologT  nor  any  Bpeciea  of  philosophy ;  and  that  it  is  impoMble  to 
fiod  any  object  of  greater  importance  th^  this,  and  more  durably  in- 
tereeting  to  philosophera,  phyuciana,  moialiata,  teochen,  judges,  and 
l^slators."* 

He  saw,  too,  some  of  the  causes  why  we  had  not  been  able  before 
that  time  to  found  a  rational  and  durable  psychology,  and  his  remark 
are  of  intense  interest  to  the  modem  anthropologist,  for  it  is  he  who 
has  realised  the  desideratum  of  the  Isst  two  thousand  yean.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  pointed  out  what  I  believe  are  three  oauses  for  the  past 
stationary  state  of  anthropology.     He  says  : — 

"  There  exist  even  at  this  day  philosophers,  who  maintain  that  man 
is  not  at  all  subjected  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that,  independently  of 
all  causes  and  motires,  he  may  originate  a  series  of  actions,  and  that 
hia  functions  do  not  admit  of  any  explanation.  According  to  this  bj' 
potheuB,  man  is  separated  from  all  other  beings;  he  is  considered  as 
a  being  entirely  r«^ulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  hinuielf  These  school- 
men attribute  all  the  operations  of  man  to  the  soul :  several  of 
them  even  give  to  it  an  unbounded  power  over  tho  body.  This 
fulure  to  compare  man  with  other  beings  has  been  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  psychology. — Moreover,  the  various  branches  of 
anthropology,  instead  of  being  united,  are  cultivated  separately. 
The  useful  example  of  the  Greek  philosophers  is  neglected.  Aiia- 
tomy,  physiology,  medicine,  philosophy,  education,  religion,  and  1^^ 
lation,  instead  of  uniting  their  mutual  influence,  constitute  so  many 
particular  doctrines  or  sciences. "+ 

This  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
mind  over  the  body  has  found  ite  way  even  into  the  works  of  some 
of  our  best  modem  scientific  men,  where  we  should  not  at  all  expect 
to  find  it.  Even  in  the  works  of  so  distinguishad  a  geologist  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  we  find  traces  of  this  influence  ;  for  he  concludes  his 
work  on  the  antiquity  of  man  by  telling  the  world  that  prcgreasive 
development  "  presents  us  with  a  jncture  of  the  ever-increaaing  do- 
minion of  mind  over  matter. "J  Another  distinguished  geologist, 
after  speaking  of  "the  instincts  of  the  brute,"  and  "the  noble  mind  of 
man,"  asks,  "At  what  point  of  his  progressive  improvement  did  man 
acquire  the  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  and  become  endowed  with 
the  aw&l  attribute  of  immortality  1"§ 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  distinguished  anthropologists  might 
write  equal  nonsense  respecting  the  origin  of  geological  strata,  and 
might  ^ow,  to  their  own  satiB&otion  at  least,  that  the  difierent 
strata  are  totally  unconnected.  Nothing  can  better  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  geologist  writing  on  anthropol<^,  than  the  absurdi- 
ties which  are  evolved  when  an  anthropologist  promulgates  theories 
respecting  geoloK?. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  a  professor  of  pbyuologj 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  advocating  Darwinism  on  the  jde*  that 
the  mind  plays  the  first  and  not  the  second  part  in  progressive  dev«- 
lopmeut  ?     The  failure  to  compare  man  with  the  rest  of  organised 

*  Ph7«lo«tioiiiieaI  SjBt«ai,  p,  10.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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beings  has  also  been  one  greet  oause  of  the  stationary  obaracter  of 
paychology. 

The  last  cause  assigned  for  the  stationary  state  of  psychology  up 
to  1815  was,  "that  the  various  branches  of  anthropology,  instead  of 
being  united,  are  cultivated  separately."  Half  a  century  elapsed 
before  any  practical  remedy  was  found  for  this  last  csuse  for  the 
stationary  position  of  psychology.  The  especial  object  of  oiu"  Society 
was  to  unit«  those  sciences  which  were  necessary  for  a  scieuoe  of  man. 
Without  this  union  our  deductions  would  only  have  had  a  partial 
valuo  scientifically  considered.  Now,  our  science  is  of  that  catholio 
nature,  that  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  every  branch  of  inquiry  likely  to  aid  us. 

The  first  obstacle  pointed  out,  we  have  seen,  was  gratuitons 
Bssomption  ;  from  this  wo  must  be  free  for  the  future  ;  the  second 
was  the  neglect  of  comparative  physiology.  Our  association  with  the 
biologists  in  the  British  Association,  I  hope,  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing many  anthropologists  to  keep  themselves  informed  with  r&- 
gard  to  the  latest  results  of  inquiries  respecting  oiganisation  and 
life.  The  third  and  last  reasoi^  of  the  separation  of  the  yarions 
branches  of  anthropology  has  no  longer  any  existence,  and  hence  all 
the  causes  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Spui^eim  in  181S,  are  now  finally 
removed. 

While,  however,  I  differ  so  much  with  the  manner  in  which  phren- 
ology has  been  propagated,  I  willingly  give  place  to  the  encomium 
passed  on  it  by  so  impartial  a  writer  as  Mr,  Lewes,  who  declared 
"  that  doctrine  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  only  psychological  one 
which  counts  any  considerable  mass  of  adherents."* 

I  desire  to  call  on  the  disciples  of  Gall  to  join  wiA  ns  in  endeavour- 
ing to  build  up  a  mental  science  founded  on  such  a  careful  series 
of  facta  as  shall  not  simply  invite  but  shall  demand  acceptance  &om 
all  fully  developed  educated  Europeans. 

Phrenologists  must  all  confess  that  the  present  state  of  their  science 
is  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  J.  W.  Jackson  has  recently  well  remarked, 
phrenology  has  foiled  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age, 
and  that  "if  we  do  not  expand  it,  its  doom  is  sealed.  We  must 
march  with  tiie  age  or  consent  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  those  more 
progressive  than  ourselves."  And  he  adds,  "although  during  more 
than  twenty  years  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  specialisation  in 
oerebral  function,  I  am  far  from  regarding  phrenology  as  perfect,  or 
its  present  teatjhings  as  final "+  These  words  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  living  disciples  of  Gall  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  charges 
of  b^try  mode  against  phrenologists  as  a  body  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  other  philosophers. 

The  spirit  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  shown  in  this  matter  is  one  which 
I  think  eminently  worthy  of  being  followed  by  all  other  phrenologists. 
That  such  may  be  the  case  1  heartily  hope,  for  I  should  be  sorry  in- 
d«ed,  if  their  conduct  in  this  matter  were  to  justify  the  censure  passed 
on  them  by  the  writers  before  named.  Nor  is  it  our  wish  to  tread 
•  Hlstoi;  of  FhilosopI^,  p.  6SS. 

t  AnthrnK'logical  B«view,  No.  xvi,  p.  78.  ^  , 
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phrenolo^stB  under  foot.  I,  for  one,  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
able  to  uae  the  great  maaa  of  &cts,  together  with  the  experience  of 
phrenologista,  Ab  iuductiTe  anthropologists,  we  are  bound  to  study 
man's  intellectual  phenomena.  We  know  and  frankly  acknowledge 
that  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  both  cerebtal  physiology  and  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  sjBtem  generally,  we  cannot  establish  a  re- 
liable science  of  anthropology.  Being  then  fully  sensible  of  the  vast 
importance  of  cerebral  phjBiology  in  our  researches,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  resent  with  some  indignation  the  chai^  which  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  capacity  of  phrenologist,  has  made  against  us 
anthropologists.  Mr.  Jackson,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  phreno- 
logist, says*  T — 

"  It  is  his  humble  Tooation  to  supply  the  fecta  of  cerebral  physio- 
logy, for  whioh,  let  me  warn  him,  he  will  at  first  receive  but  slender 
thanks.  He  must  be  contented  to  w^t  in  faith  and  patience  for  the 
recognition  of  hie  services.  He  must  submit  t«  be  treated  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  oontempt,  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  his  science,  and  who  could  not  practically  wield  the  simplest 
of  its  resources."  , 

1  take  upon  myself  to  deny  the  chaises  here  made.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  Society  as  a  body  is  at  all  likely  to  treat  with 
indifference  or  contempt  any  of  "the  facts  of  cerebral  phy«o1ogy." 
If  there  be  any  man  in  this  Society  who  is  furly  open  to  the  atbick 
made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  I  can  only  say  that  I  entu-ely  differ  fh>m  him. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  such  a  person  does  not  exist  in  our  ranks ; 
and,  at  all  events  submit  that  such  accusations  should  not  be  brought 
against  anthropologists  as  a  body,  until  they  have  shown  by  their 
conduct  that  such  a  very  serions  charge  is  justified.  To  affirm 
that  we  treat  such  facts  with  "indifference"  or  "contempt"  is,  I 
hold,  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  false.  If  at  any  future  time  any  "facts 
of  cerebral  physiology"  should  be  ignored  in  the  manner  here  indicated 
I  should  be  willing  to  join  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  a  strong  condemnation 
of  such  conduct.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  as  scientific  men  to  accept 
facts  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  quarter  whence  they 
come,  and  to  accept  them  gratefully.  But  it  is  not  onr  duty  to 
accept  di^:ma8  or  theories  as  &ctB.  Still  less  is  it  our  duty  to  erect 
elaborate  theories  on  a  few  isolated  facts.  The  range  of  facts  on  which 
phrenol<%iats  have  built  up  an  elaborate  system  of  philosophy  was  too 
small  to  solve  the  problem  which  tbey  attempted.  A  real  science 
of  Han  must  not  be  founded  on  the  functions  of  any  one  organ  in 
the  body,  however  important  that  oi^an  may  be.  A  truly  scientific 
Mithropolt^  can  only  be  based  on  the  functions  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  perhaps  even  of  the  entire  body,  and  must  have  for  its 
foundation  comparative  physioli^y  and  comparative  anthropology. 
The  importance  of  cerebral  physiology  in  both  these  branches  can 
scarcely  be  over  estimated. 

Even  t«  suppose  that  we,  a  scientific  body,  could  be  indifferent  to 
any  of  the  discovered  facts  of  cerebral  physiology  is  an  indignity  which 
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I  woold  resent  in  the  strongest  possible  language.  To  euggeet  that 
ve  should  come  here  night  aflier  night  to  look  at  crania,  and  to  have 
for  our  sole  object  the  investigation  of  the  stateof  their  sutures  or  their 
cephalic  index,  I  willingly  admit  is  quite  monstroua.  But  when  it 
is  known  that  this  study  of  the  capacity,  length  or  breadth,  or  state 
of  sutures  is  a  part  of  our  science,  then  this  attention  to  such  details 
is  as  praisewor^y  as  it  is  necessary.  To  pretend  that  we  could  build 
up  a  science  of  man  without  inves^gating  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system  can  only  have  su^ested  itself  to  those  who  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  scope  and  objects  of  such  a  study.  All  an- 
thropologists know  well  enough  that  we  cannot  build  up  a  science 
of  anthropology  without  knowing  the  fiinctions  of  the  brain,  and  to 
suppose  that  we  should  wilfully  ignore  the  facta  of  cerebral  physiology 
is  to  supptwe  that  we  are  either  totally  ignorsjit  of  the  scope  and  ob- 
jects of  our  scieuce,  or  that  we  are  wilfully  dishonest. 

To  the  masses  of  mankind  a  skull  may  always  be  a  skull,  and 
nothing  more  ;  but  by  the  anthropologist  it  ia  looked  on  with  very 
different  feelings.  The  skull  ia  a  part  of  man  ;  and  as  such  we  try 
to  find  out  what  we  can  learn  fl^m  it.  We  collect  these  skulls, 
describe  them,  and  compare  them,  not  singly  for  amusement,  but 
for  instruction ;  to  assist  us,  in  fact,  to  build  up  a  science  of  man. 
JSow  a  science  of  man,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  science  built  up  on 
fecta  oonccming  humanity,  which  must  be  neither  few  nor  incapable 
of  verification. 

To  charge  us  with  desiring  to  ignore  the  facta  of  cerebral  physiology 
I  hold  to  be  as  false,  as  it  ia  true  to  say  that  we  ignore  the  dogmaa  of 
the  phrenologist.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  error  into  which 
many  phrenolt^cal  writers  have  fallen  in  making  phreuology  and 
cerebral  physiology  convertible  t^rma.  That  phrenology  is  by  its 
nature  nothing  more  than  a  ayBtem  or  theory  of  cerebral  physiology, 
may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but,  in.  ita  present  state,  we  cannot  accept  it 
as  men  of  science.  In  this  respect,  our  attitude  to  the  theologian  and 
the  phrenologist  must  be  exactly  the  same.  Our  science  con  alone  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  what  facts  of  cerebral  physiology  have  we  ignored, 
or  even  received  with  slender  thanks  1  I  am  not  oven  aware  that  a 
single  fact  of  cerebral  phyaiology  has  been  brought  under  our  con- 
sideration for  investigation  ;  and  if  such  be  the  case  it  ia  little  to  be 
wondered  that  our  thanks  have  been  slender.  Some  Fellows  of  the 
Society  may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  although  we  have  existed  for 
four  years  we  have  never  yet  investigated  these  facts.  The  answer  is 
simple,  because  these  foots  of  cerebral  physiology  have  never  yet 
been  brought  under  our  consideration.  Let  the  poaaessora  of  any 
fiicta  relating  to  cerebral  physiology  bring  them  before  ua,  and  wo 
shall,  I  doubt  not,  receive  them  with  respect  and  grateful  thanks. 

Anthropologists  are  only  grateful  for  what  they  receive,  and  not 
for  what  people  promise  them,  or  tell  them  they  believe.  If,  there- 
fore, a  phrenologist  has  observed  any  fects  which  throw  light  on  the 
functions  of  the  br^n,  I  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  lay  the  same 
before  us  in  such  a  manner  as  our  attention  shall  solely  he  directed, 
iu  the  tirst  place,  to  the  foots  observed  ;  so  that  we  mi^'lit  bo  ni"'" 
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certain  that  ibey  are  oeither  few  nor  uncertain  before  ve  b^in  to 
tbeorise  on  the  subject.  But  while  I  eaj  we  ore  ready  to  diacim 
both  obeerration  and  theories,  we  are  not  bound  to  discuss  the  truth 
of  any  system  of  psychology.  Aa  a  soientilic  body  we  know  nothing 
of  any  system  of  psychology,  nor  is  it  our  business  to  disouBS  their 
relative  merits.  While,  therefore,  we  are  speaking  of  the  **  method' 
of  phyuo-anthropology,  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  pcnnt 
out  very  plainly  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  discuasion  of 
cerebral  physiolc^  in  other  scientific  bodies. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  paper  was  read  to 
prove  that  the  bmin  was  contained  within  the  skull,  and  although 
some  objections  were  indicated — that  occasionally  there  were  excep- 
tions— the  position  of  the  author  on  this  point  was  considered  as  «•- 
tabliahed.  The  rest  of  the  paper  chie&y  dwelt  on  what  the  author 
believed  respecting  the  esisteoce  of  mind,  and  that  the  brain  was 
"  the  material  organ  of  the  mind."  Now  this  language  respecting 
the  bnuu  being  the  material  OT^tai  of  the  mind  ia  too  frequently  the 
language  used  even  by  men  of  science.  With  philosophers  such  an 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  mind  and  its  residence  in  some  organ 
or  organs  of  body  is  allowable,  but  men  of  scienco  can  know  of  mind 
only  as  a  phenomenon,  and  however  true  the  independent  existence  of 
mind  may  be,  we  cannot  be  truly  scientific  men  and  yet  speak  of  the 
brain  as  the  organ  of  something  of  which  we  can  know  nothing.  I  do 
not  deny  the  possibility  or  even  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
mind  independent  of  matter ;  but  to  assume  that  the  brain  ia  the  organ 
of  the  mind  is  to  beg  the  whole  question  under  disGUSsion.  We  must, 
however,  remember,  that  phrenological  doctrines  are  now  put  befora 
the  world  in  a  veiy  different  form  to  what  they  were  by  Gall,  or  evoi 
Spursheim.  They  both  declared  that  they  only  studied  phenomena ; 
and,  doing  so,  they  had  no  right  to  express  any  opinion  respecting 
the  nature  of  either  mind  or  matter.  Different  language,  however,  is 
held  by  some  of  the  most  esteemed  modem  phrenologists;  and,  I 
mention  them,  because  they  have  been  brought  before  bodies  tltat 
profess  to  be  scientific. 

A  very  good  instance  of  the  assumption  to  which  I  have  allnded 
is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by  an  esteemed  and  old  &iend  of  my  own — 
Hr.  Robert  Dunn,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  and  submitted  by  that  society  to  Section  E  of  the  British 
Association  at  Birmingham.  His  first  postulate  is,  "  That  the  brain 
or  the  encephalon  is  the  material  organ  of  the  mind  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the' vesicular  matter  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  is  the  taateriai 
aubttratam  through  which  all  psychical  phenomena  of  whatever  kind, 
and  among  all  the  races  of  maiikind,  are  manifested  in  this  lifie."* 

Truly  such  assertions  are  to  nfi  revelations  indeed.  How  happy 
and  fortunate  Mr.  Dunn  must  be  to  know  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  that  all  "  psychical  phenomena  of  whatever  kind"  are  otm- 
nected  with  the  brain.  From  these  remarks,  however,  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  mind  only  acts  through  the  brain  in  this  lift, 

*  Tiwauctions  <J  Eth.  8oc.,  vol.  i«,  new  series,  p.  13. 
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and  that  tbe  ps^hical  phenomena  obserrod  in  the  a-niTyml  kingdom 
of  Bnimals  without  biaina,  show  that  auch  ftnimuls  ore  not  in  this 
life !  In  the  same  paper,  Mr.  Dunn  informs  the  world  "  that  the 
Homo  is  one,  and  that  all  the  raoea  of  the  great  family  of  man 
are  endowed  with  the  same  intuitions — sensational,  perceptive,  and 
intellectual — the  same  mental  activities."* 

Before  the  same  society  there  was  also,  some  three  years  ago,  a 
paper  read  by  another  member  of  that  sooie^,  entitled,  "  Physiognomy, 
Popular  and  Scientific"  This  curiosity  in  modem  scientific  litera- 
ture, with  the  discusBion  thereon,  has  sinoe  been  printed,  and  the 
following  extiaots  will  better  explain  its  style  than  any  description 
of  mine.  Dr.  Donovan,  the  author  of  this  paper,  read  before  the 
Ethnological  Society,'!'  on  May  24th,  1864,  thus  speaks  of  those  who 
do  not  accept  the  dogmas  or  theories  of  the  phrenologist :  "These  I 
deem  to  be  of  two  classes,  the  lamentable  and  the  contemptible." 
Under  the  lamentable  class  he  grouped  all  scientific  men  who  were 
not  phrenologists;  and  the  second  class  he  described  "as  mere  Lil- 
liputian pinstickers,  not  worth  naming." 

And  here,  I  contend  that  justice  compels  us  to  be  very  careful  in 
speaking  of  phrenologists  as  a  body  of  men  who  hold  the  same  views. 
The  landmarks  which  were  originally  laid  down  by  Dr.  Gall  were 
never  kept  to,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  investigations 
going  on  as  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  In  general,  and 
the  brain  in  particular,  we  had  a  really  scientific  subject  degraded  to 
one  of  mere  philosophy.  In  the  second  number  of  the  Phrenological 
Jotimal  we  read,  "  Ptuenology,  being  a  system  of  philosophy  founded 
on  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  br^n;"{ 
and  in  another  passsge  it  is  spoken  of  as  "a  system  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. §"  My  only  wonder,  then,  on  looking  back  at  the  histoiy  of 
pturenolog^  is,  that  it  gained  as  much  attention  as  it  did.  It  was,  in 
fact,  only  by  ignorantly  distorting  the  logical  deductions  of  Gall's  dis- 
coveries, that  Mr.  Gombe  and  his  followers  could  put  forward  as  one 
of  the  claims  of  this  new  system  of  philosophy,  "  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  &eedom  of  human  actions — that  it  tends  to  a 
very  highly-improved  moral  economy — and  that  it  is  beautifully  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  of  our  Holy  Faith. "|j  Those  words  are 
taken  f^m  the  introductory  statement  but  as  I  do  not  know  the 
writer,  I  am  equally  uninformed  as  to  what  faith  is  here  alluded  to. 
The  singular  fact  remains,  however,  that  phrenology,  like  other  systems 
of  philosophy,  had  its  day,  and  the  time  was  when,  in  the  meetings  of 
that  learned  body,  the  Phrenological  Association,  if  any  one  got  up 
and  questioned  any  of  the  doctrines  of  this  "  mental  phdoeophy,"  the 
indignation  of  Mr.  Combe  was  greatly  roused  In  one  meeting,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  Dr.  Oatl,  one  of  the  authors  of 
Man't  ffalure  and  Devdoptntnt,  ventured  to  suggest  that  phrenology 
was  still — this  was  in  1841 — in  "  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  that  w« 
have  yet  many  difficulties  te  contend  with,  the  science  being  in  the 

*  Vids  TiauBootions  ot  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  iv. 

t  See  pnbliahad  paper,  p.  14.  j  t.  .n™ 

[l  Pbienological  JouToal,  No.  i,  p.  31. 


t  See  pnbliahed  paper,  p.  14.  t  P.  166.  5  Ibid.  p.  102. 
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vei7  in&ncy  of  its  existence.  There  was  not,"  B^d  he,  "aibgleorgan, 
the  functions  of  which  liave  yet  been  correctly  aacert^ned  and  de- 
scribed;"  and  he  .warned  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  manipa- 
lating  heads  "  to  be  more  cautious  in  predictiug  character."*  These 
remarks  called  down  on  their  author  the  severe  condemnation  uf  Mr. 
Geot^ge  Combe.  The  "  statement  that  phrenology  ia  still  in  the  in- 
fancy of  ita  existence,"  ought  not,  said  he,  "to  go  forth  without  ex- 
planation." To  tax  the  disciples  of  Gall,  as  a  class,  with  bigotiy,  is, 
I  maintain,  eminently  unjust,  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
Taluable  writings  of  Mr.  U.  O.  Atkinson  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
such  a  general  charge.  In  the  fourth  letter  of  his  correqwndenoe 
with  Misa  Martineau,t  I  find  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  I  found  phrenologists  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomr  and  of  the  labours  of  philosophers,  and  resting  with  the  same 
conndence  and  presumption  on  their  thirty  or  forty  organs  aa  sonLe 
others  do  upon  their  thirty-nine  articles  of  faith.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  therefore,  at  the  reception  phrenology  has  met  with  from 
the  scientific  world,  for  it  was  easy  to  reject  the  whole  where  there 
was  really  so  much  error.  Phrenologists  were  dogmatising  and 
fortune -telling  with  strange  incaution,  and  disgusting  people  by  their 
presumption  and  blundering,  while  the  subject  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  all  were  profeHsors,  and  few  were  students,  at  the  very  con^ 
mencement  of  the  inquiiy.  But  there  are  diilicultieB  and  impCTfec- 
tidus  and  errors  in  all  scienoea,  and  over-confidence  and  hardy  theoria- 
ing  and  ^tem-making ;  but  when,  els  Bucon  wisely  says,  men  dog- 
matise and  lay  down  the  principles  of  a  science  in  its  infancy  with  a 
Bhow  of  completeness,  it  may  add  to  the  glory  of  the  professor,  but 
will  not  leave  the  ecieace  in  a  state  of  growth.  Phrenoli^iy  has  been 
a  glaring  instance  of  the  evil  of  making  too  great  a  show  of  ezactnesB 
and  method." 

These  words,  written  uxteen  years  ago,  are  still  pregnant  with 
interest  and  a  warning  to  us  at  this  day.  The  same  love  of  system- 
making,  the  same  desire  of  theorising  to  suit  our  race  instincts  or  pre- 
judices, exists  at  this  day  nearly  as  much  as  ever.  It  is  when  men 
leave  off  this  desire  to  form  philosophies  and  disseminate  systems, 
that  they  will  leave  off  the  garb  of  professors  and  teachers,  and 
become  simply  students  and  learners  of  nature  as  it  is,  and  with 
no  wish  or  deeire  to  attempt  to  describe  it  other  than  it  is.  We 
cannot  be  too  carelul  in  laying  down  a  solid  fouodation  for  our 
future.  The  history  of  phrenology  is  a  warning  to  us  in  this  respect. 
After  twenty  years  of  labour,  we  find  one  party  of  phrenolopsts  telling 
the  people  of  Boston,  U.S.,  that  "  in  Britain  wo  cherish  Spurzheim's 
memory  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  fondest  affection ;"  that  "ha 
came  like  a  messenger  from  heaven  to  make  known  to  us  Uiis  now 
philosophy,"  and  that  the  gradual  advance  in  civilisation  in  this 
country  was  due  to  the  influence  of  our  "enlightened,  philanthropic, 
and  philosophical  press;"  forCombeadds,  "the  journals  of  the  largest 
circulation  and  most  eatcnsive  influence  in  my  native  countiy  are 

•  Phrenological  Jouranl,  No.  bcvi,  p.  60.  t  P.  28. 
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conducted  by  followera  of  Dr.  Spurzheim."  The  same  blind  enthu- 
aiast  told  hu  Aiuericau  bearera  that  in  France  and  Britain  phren- 
ology "already  directs  lunatic  asylums,  it  presides  over  education, 
it  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law,  it  assuages  religious 
animositjee,  it  guides  the  historian,  it  is  the  beacon-light  to  the 
physiologist"* 

While  one  section  of  phrenologists  were  making  the  foregoing 
wonderful  statements  as  to  the  bearing  of  their  science,  another 
party  declared  that  the  mass  of  phrenologists  "  either  cannot  follow 
out  the  oonsequencoB  of  their  own  doctrine,  or  they  have  not  the 
honesty  or  the  coiiroge  to  avow  them  /'t  and  a  diBtrnguished  physi- 
ologist— the  lato  Dr.  Engleduc — asked  his  brother  phrenologists  if 
they  would  continue  to  employ  thenkselves  "  in  pandering  to  the 
tastes,  fancies,  prejudices,  antique  theories,  and  visionary  speculations 
of  their  generation." 

Thus  we  see  before  us  two  parties  of  phrenologists  holding  entirely 
different  views  as  to  the  bearing  of  that  "  new  philosophy."  How 
pregnant  with  warning  to  us  is  all  this  dispute  and  recriminatioD 
between  phrenologists  I  But  the  discussion  with  which  phrenolc^ists 
ended  their  labours  was  the  one  in  which  we  began  our  own.  Facts 
and  logical  deductions  irom  the  same  we  all  agree  in  declaring  to  be 
the  sole  basis  of  our  science.  Here  all  shades  of  opinion  on  other  sub- 
jects are  united.  Nor,  I  hope,  shall  we  now  be  tempted  to  discuss 
nbat  may  be  the  tendency  of  philosophy,  religion  or  politics  on 
some  future  science  of  physio-anthropology.  That  such  a  science 
will  some  day  exist,  we,  as  true  and  loyaj  anthropolt^^sts,  are  all 
bound  to  believe ;  but  it  will  be  both  useless  and  derc^tory  to  us,  as 
a  scientific  body,  to  waste  time  on  a  discussion  as  to  the  influence  of 
this  embryonic  and  hypothetical  science  in  human  affairs  and  belief. 
We  put  forward  as  a  claim  for  our  researches,  that  we  are  merely  and 
solely  faithful  students  and  interpreters  of  nature.  We  must  do  for 
science  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  for  art — get  rid  of  mannerisms, 
and  paint  things  as  they  are,  neither  better  nor  worse.  "  Follow 
nature"  is  as  much  a  fundamental  rule  in  science  as  in  art  Mr. 
Atkinson  well  advises  on  this  point.  He  says,  "  Let  us  not  assume 
anything ;  thus  may  we  lay  hold  of  the  science  of  human  nature ;  and 
till  we  recognise  this  science  we  live  in  a  barbarous  and  dark  age,  and 
have  no  health  in  us."{  I  cordially  agree  with  these  sentiments. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  our  science — the  science  of  human  nature — is  just 
appearing  to  shed  its  light,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  age  of 
darkness. 

But  while  fully  enjoying  the  pleasure  afforded  by  our  situation, 
we  must  still  check  our  natural  impatience  to  declare  that  we  have 
a  new  philosophy  to  offer  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge and  proclaim  at  once  that  we  have  not,  and  never  shall 
have,  any  philosophy  to  offer  the  world.  Our  object,  on  the  eontraiy, 
is  to  biuld  up  a  science — a  purely  inductive  science — which  shaU, 
from  its  nature,  never  be  fixed,  and  consequently  never  perfect 
I.  t  Ibid.  p.  273. 
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The  Bcienoe  of  authropologj— or  the  scienoe  of  homan  t 
v&iy  witb  the  ranationB  of  human  nature  itaelf.  The  ftothropolc^ 
of  one  age  may  not,  therefore  be  applicable  to  an  age  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent phyeioal  conditiona. 

And  herein  lie  my  reasons  for  inviting  yovu-  attention  to  the  mb- 
ject  of  the  functions  of  manldnd.  The  study  cf  a  man's  form  of  skuU  or 
skeleton  or  other  remains  can  go  on  without  taking  any  oc^:nisance  of 
his  functions.  Physio-Anthropology  is  thus  the  science  of  living  man, 
and  is  capable  of  numberless  sub -divisions,  each  of  which  being 
veil  worthy  to  form  the  subject  of  special  treatmenti 

I  have  treated  the  subject  of  Physio^Anthropology  as  though  it  wrae 
more  synonymous  with  psychology,  phrenology,  cerebral  phjmology, 
pneiimo-psychology,  n  euro-psychology,  or  pueumatology.  But  Physio- 
Anthropology '  really  means  something  more  than  any  of  these.  I 
think  it  is  fortunate  that  it  does  so,  and  for  this  reason  : — What  right 
have  we  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  fiinctioaB  of  the  brain 
or  even  the  nervous  system  can  give  us  a  clue  to  the  whole  of  man's 
mental  phenomenal  We  can  and  ought  to  stady  man  both  objectively 
and  subjectively.  Hitherto  the  science  <d  man's  mental  phenomena 
has  been  chiefiy  based  on  what  are  called  the  &ct8  of  his  conscious- 
ness. We  can  still  make  our  own  reflection  on  the  ralations  between 
onr  bodies  and  our  intellectual  phenomena  and  feelings,  and  of  their 
mutual  relation  and  influence.  To  build  up  a  science  of  man  we  do 
not  merely  want  to  know  the  functions  solely  of  any  one  part  of  the 
body,  even  if  it  is  the  most  important,  or  the  jewel  of  the  whole  body. 

It  is  here  that  every  individual  Fellow  of  the  Society  has  it  in  bis 
power  to  render  service  to  the  science  under  consideration  by  the  ob- 
servation of,  and  reflection  on  the  influence  which,  any  derangement 
of  the  different  organs  may  have  on  his  nervous  system,  as  well  as 
the  efiecta  of  cosmical  disturbances  on  the  same. 

We  can  readily  understand  why  philosophers  like  J.  S.  Hill  still 
ding  to  philosophy  for  a  solution  of  the  world's  problema  The  &ct 
is,  ^at  the  method  of  philosophy  in  settling  all  questions,  is  so  very 
much  more  ea^  than  that  of  direct  observation  of  nature,  systemati- 
cally accumulated,  and  laborious  collection  of  foots,  continued  with 
patience  in  drawing  conolusions,  that  there  will  be  some  men  who  will 
always  prefer  to  build  up  a  philosophy  on  brilliant  Mlaoiea  and 
eloquent  reasoning  to  going  through  all  the  drudgery  of  a  real  scientific 
method. 

To  build  up  a  satisfactory  science  of  Physio-Anthropology  there 
ta  required  on  our  part  the  most  self-denying  patience.  The  subject 
is  so  vast  and  important  that  our  observations  must  be  extended  to 
thousands  of  instancee  before  we  lay  down  any  really  positive  conclu- 
sions. We  must  remember  that  all  premature  theories  do  positive 
iiyury  to  the  progress  of  science.  We  have  not  simply  to  endeavour 
to  found  a  science  of  Physio -Anthropology,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  suitable  to  all  species  of  man.  We  have  good  reason  both  to 
hope  and  expect  that  the  study  of  Comparative  Physical,  and  Physio- 
Anthropolo^  will  greatly  assist  us  in  our  labours.  Here  indeed  we 
have  a  magnificent  field  of  inquiry  wliioh  has  barely  yet  been  at  all 
r,i    ..I  A-tOOQIC 
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inveetigated.  Wliat,  for  ioBtwioe,  is  the  significance  of  the  fiurt  that 
the  bram  of  the  Boahwoman,  vho  exhibited  few  signs  of  mental  differ- 
enoe  firom  the  rest  of  her  species,  would,  if  tb«  same  had  been  found 
in  the  European  species,  have  been  declared  hj  M.  Qratiolet  to  be  the 
biain  of  an  idiot  t 

Idiocy,  insanity,  and  patholt^  in  all  raoea  and  species  must  also 
lend  their  assistance  to  us  in  disooTering  the  laws  regulating  man's 
mental  phenomena.  As  we  want  to  know  the  whole  truth,  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  the  truth,  we  must  draw  our  facts  &om  every  source 
from  which  we  can  attain  them. 

Ur.  Atkinson  has  remarked  that  "  It  remains  for  philoeophers  to 
place  physiology  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  posi- 
tion aa  positive  science  reached  by  induction.  The  delusions  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  are  doubtless  inveterate,  and  will  not  yield 
without  a  struggle  and  a  spasm  ;  but  progress  is  a  law  oS  nature ;  snd 
to  remain  where  we  are,  were  it  poauble,  would  be  convulsion  and 
ruin,"* 

I  readily  admit  that  the  present  state  of  Physio -Anthropology  is  in 
the  most  unsatisfactory  condition ;  but  do  not  see  that  philoeopben 
are  likely  to  extricate  us  from  the  net  in  which  they  have  entuigled 
themselves  snd  tiie  rest  of  the  world. 

We  must,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  encounter  gigantic  difficulties 
in  nearly  every  step  of  our  inquiries.  Mr,  Atkinson  farther  tells  us 
that  "  Men  have  no  faith  in  truth  ;  but  will  uphold  error,  believing  it 
to  be  necessary  as  a  kind  of  police  force,"  and  that  "government,  the 
press,  scientific  men  and  all  are  prostrate  slaves  bdbre  old  wive^ 
fobles,  for  too  silly  for  a  nursery  tale.'t  Now,  as  a  studentof  science, 
I  must  enter  my  protest  agamst  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  men 
of  science. 

All  these  things,  we  are  told,  are  to  disappear  from  the  world  "when 
the  philosophy  of  man  has  become  recognised  as  a  true  science  based 
wholly  upon  natural  causes."  This  has  at  last  nearly  come  to 
pass,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  give  a  most  patient  and  considerate 
hearing  to  the  man  who  was  one  of  die  first  in  this  country  to  recog- 
nise the  importance  and,  indeed  necessity,  for  a  scientific  study  of  man. 
The  following  opinion^  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  general  physiological 
research  is  deserving  of  our  most  serious  attention  : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  men,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  dear  notion 
of  the  nature  of  science,  or  of  the  laws  of  action  and  thought ;  but 
nature  in  general,  and  the  nature  of  man  in  particular,  seems  to  them 
to  be  a  species  of  conjuring.  But  the  true  phyaiol<^iat  studies  the 
laws  of  matter,  and  the  whole  process  of  development,  disentangling 
himself  from  idl  spiritual  snd  metaphysical  dt^mas,  and  will  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  man  from 
childhood  to  the  grave." 

With  r^ard  to  our  fiiture  inquiries,  there  may  be  some  inclined  to 
ask  who  is  to  be  our  guide  in  the  labyrinth  of  phenomena  presented 
to  us  in  the  physiology  of  mankind. 

•  Loo.  dt.  p.  207.  t  Loc.  dt.  p.  210.  J  Loc.dt.p.Z01. 
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Now  in  BCieuoo  I  must  confess  that  I  ent^tain  but  small  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  conudered  authorities,  A  science 
becomes  stationaiy  when  one  man's  opinions  are  quoted  in  oppositi<m 
to  newly  discovered  facta. 

The  phreiK)l<^iBtB,  we  have  seen,  venerated  Gall  and  Spurzheim  too 
much  ever  to  make  the  slightest  advance  with  researches  into  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  aystem. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  those  who  are  thus  inclined  to  make 
Gall  a  hero,  are,  at  the  same  time,  disinolined  t(T  acknowledge  what  his 
opinions  really  were.  In  one  of  Gall's  earliest  writings  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  brun,  hia  letter  to  Baron  Better,  which  was  printed  in 
1 798,  is  found  the  following  passage  :* — "  Strictly  speaking,  yoa  only 
play  the  part  of  puppets  in  a  ahow  :  when  certain  cerebral  organs  are 
put  in  action,  you  are  led,  according  to  their  seat,  to  take  certam  posi- 
tions, as  though  you  were  drawn  by  a  wire,  so  that  one  can  discover 
the  seat  of  the  acting  organs  by  the  motions."  We  cannot  read  such 
a  passage,  written  before  Gall  got  into  controversy  with  the  powers 
that  be,  without  wondering  at  the  difference  between  Gall's  idea  after 
hearing  of  bis  discourse  on  the  "  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  and  the 
"new  philosophy"  known  to  the  world  as  "phrenoli^y.''  Leaving 
the  merit  of  Gall's  diacoveries  concerning  the  functions  of  the  brain  tub 
judice,  is  it  not  high  time  that  the  name  of  Gall,  as  a  man  of  science, 
should  be  recovered  from  the  mass  of  d&>ri»  with  which  it  is  now 
associated) 

If  Gall's  asserted  discoveries  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
correct,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
perhaps  tlie  greatest  discoverer,  as  well  as  benefactor  to  mankind, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  If,  I  repeat,  his  asserted  discoveries  are 
true,  and  if  even  they  should  be  only  parti&Uy  true,  no  honour  can  be 
too  great  for  such  a  tnan's  memory.  Whether  his  discoveries  will  be 
verified,  or  indeed  any  part  of  them,  is  a  question  on  wliich  I  offer  no 
opinion.  If  his  views  are  correct  there  will  no  doubt  be,  as  he  says, 
"the  most  important  consequences  resulting  therefrom  to  medicine, 
morality,  education,  and  legislation. "f  With  these  consequences  we 
are  happily  not  concerned.  Our  sole  business  is  to  examine  step  by 
stop  t^e  discoveries  which  have  been  made  into  the  physiology  of 
man,  and  especially  of  his  nervous  system  and  brain.  The  mere 
authority  of  great  names  will  avail  us  nothing,  and  we  must  be  simply 
and  solely  guided  by  the  facta. 

No  good  either  can  result  in  discussing  the  tendency  of  scientific 
inquiricB  or  discoveries  in  philosophy  or  ethics.  The  time  has  long 
since  gone  by  for  the  real  man  of  science  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
question  whether  his  researches  lead  to  materialism  or  idealism,  or 
indeed  any  other  ism.  These  futile  discus^ona  now,  I  believe,  only 
take  place  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  amongat  those  whose  "  inherited 
experience,"  or  (as  I  prefer  to  call  it)  "  race  characteriatics,"  do  not 
enable  them  to  see  tlie  true  position  and  dignity  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Agreement  as  to  the  facts  is  more  easily  obtained  than  unanimity  as 

to  the  applicntioa  of  them.     Thus,  while  Gall  thought  bis  disooveriee 

•  Works  of  Ooll,  Atuerioam  ed.,  p.  17.  t  Works,  p.  7. 
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showed  "why  lasting  peace  among  men  will  be  alwajB  but  a  dream,"* 
hia  profeased  EnglJF^  pupil  taught  that  the  recognition  of  these  prin- 
ciples would  Boon  bring  about  a  univeraal  brotherhood.  We  shall, 
therefore,  do  well  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  facta  themsetvea 
before  we  either  begin  to  theorise  about  them,  or  speculate  as  to  their 
bearings  on  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  guides  in  science  are  calculated  to  mislead, 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  there  is  no  ancient,  or  indeed,  modem 
writer,  who  ^Ifils  thff  conditions  I  have  herein  laid  down,  aud  which 
I  contend  must  be  the  basis  of  our  future  method  of  research. 

The  admirable  work  of  Professor  Laycock,  on  one  portion  of  our 
science,  which  he  has  called  the  Mind  and  Brain,f  is  in  most  respects 
entitled  to  the  very  highest  commendation ;  he  is  not  a  teacher  to 
be  foDowed  blindly  in  his  deductions;  "  That  whereas  mind  designs, 
life  is  designed  ;"  "  Mind  is  a  final  cause  ;"J  "that  mind  is  dominant 
OTer  matter  ;"  and  some  other  metaphysical  propositions.  Professor 
Laycock  stands  forth,  however,  in  bold  relief,  from  moat  of  hia  com- 
peers in  this  country,  and  is  doing  good  work  by  hia  eameat  and 
EcalouB  advocacy  of  a  more  rational  system  of  research  in  physiolc^. 
He  has  done  what  so  few  writers  on  this  subject  have  done,  that  is, 
clearly  laid  down  the  position  that  "  mind  aud  its  laws  can  only  be 
known  through  the  phenomena  of  life  and  its  lawB,"  and  well  adds, 
"  its  study  aa  an  applied  science  can  only  be  followed  according  to 
the  method  pursued  in  the  study  and  application  of  the  other  applied 
sciences.  "§ 

Professor  Laycock  aaya  "  mental  science,"  and  I  aay  Physio-An- 
thropology "  is  the  chemiatiy  of  human  nature;"  but  we  both  tneon 
very  much  the  same  thing. 

'  I  have  quoted  with  some  approval  from  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  see  clearly  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  the  acience  of  man,  or  of  human  nature,  was  the  oue  which 
could  alone  aolve  some  metaphyaicol  problems.  But  while  quoting 
these  paaaagea  with  approval,  I  by  no  means  desire  to  put  that 
gentleman  forward  aa  a  guide  to  be  implicitly  followed,  for  in  his 
veiy  tirat  publiahed  letter  to  Misa  Martiueau  I  find  a  statement  from 
which  I  totally  dissent.  It  is  aa  followa:  "Alt  the  conditions  of 
man  and  mental  peculiarities  are  now  traced  to  physical  causes  and 
conditions,  exhibiUng  clear  determining  lawa."||  This  waa  written 
more  than  fifteen  yeara  ago,  and  if  true  it  would  have  been  a  mis- 
fortune for  us,  for  we  should  have  had  no  work  to  do.  I  contend,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  we  have  not  yet  traced  the  physical  conditions  of 
man  to  their  causes,  much  leaa  his  mental  phenomena.  In  f^,  we 
are  only  just  beginning  both  researchea.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  agrees  with  me  in  thia,  for  he  says  in  the  aame  wc^k : 
"  We  are  as  yet  but  on  the  very  threshold  of  knowledge ;"  and  that 
*'  the  true  philosopher  will  be  all  patience  for  the  present,  and  con- 
fidence for  the  future,  and  never  in  haste  to  form  inatitutiona  in 
advance  of  knowledge  and  the  condition  of  society.  "IT 

■  Works,  p.  17.  t  P.  lii.  t  P.  xv. 
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Without,  therefore,  pretending  to  know  how  these  apparent  dis- 
crepant Btatements  can  be  reoonoiled,  I  must  pass  on  to  say  a  few 
words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  imperfect  state  of  our  posttiTO  knowledge 
on  tlMit  portion  of  physio-anthropolo^  on  which  I  have  chiefly 
dwelt  to  night,  and  which  is  at  once  the  highest  and  meat  int«reeting 
branch  of  it — the  functions  of  the  brain. 

And  here  I  desire  to  anticipate  two  objections  which  it  is  possible 
uuiy  be  urged  agunat  the  propositions  I  have  laid  down.  In  the  fiist 
place,  I  may  be  told  that  it  was  unnecesaaij  to  dwell  with  such  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  of  employing  the  Baconian  method  of  re«earah 
in  physio-antbropology ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  we  already  know 
BO  much  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  that  we  shall  be  going  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards  by  beginning  our  researches  on  the  subject 
denovo. 

In  reply  to  the  first  objection,  I  contend  that  if  we  take  tip 
really  scientific  works  on  ibv  physiology  i^  man,  like  the  standard 
work  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  we  there  find  similar  assumptiouB  to 
those  of  the  psyoholt^ist  or  the  phrenologist  Thus,  in  the  last 
edition*  of  their  works  edited  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  I  read  as  follows : — 
"  Although  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  what  sort  of  force  vital  power 
is,  to  iBo&t«  it,  to  examine  it,  or  to  give  any  satisfactory  acoount  of 
the  exact  manner  in  which  it  exerts  its  peculiar  influence  upon  in- 
animate matter,  we  seem  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a 
power,  because  the  iacts  obs^ed  cannot  be  explained  without  such 
an  admission." 

Now,  is  this  inductive  science  t  and  are  we  justified  in  calling  in 
the  aid  of  some  unknown  agent  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  patiently 
seeking  for  the  cause  of  unexplained  phenomena  t  In  the  same  place 
I  also  read  :t — "  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  many  minds  to  be  thus  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  action  of  a  force  or  power  of  the  natuie  of  which 
nothing  is  yet  known ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  to  pretend  to  be 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  phenomena  whioh  acieaoe 
in  its  present  state  ia  incompetent  to  account  for." 

Are  we,  however,  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  fimw  in 
nature  of  which  nothing  is  known  1  or  are  we  even  justified,  as  men 
of  science,  in  doing  sot  If  we  are  justified  in  calling  in  unknown 
powers  or  forces  to  solve  our  problems,  then  there  is  aa  end  of  all 
disputes,  for  we  may  each  explain  pheaomeoa  in  our  own  way,  and 
there  can  be  no  auoh  thing  as  positive  science.  Nor  can  I  agree 
that  it  ia  better  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  an  agent,  than  to  attempt 
to  explain  what  is  inexplicable.  I  contend  that  both  methods  are 
entirely  vicioits  and  radically  wrong.  The  sort  of  opinions  quoted 
are  not  simply  to  be  found  in  any  one  book,  but  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  English  books  on  the  subject. 

In  Hr.  Robert  Dunn's  work  on  PhynologiccJ,  Ftj/ehalogjf  I  find  he 
dtfiers  from  the  late  Dr.  Prichard  respecting  the  existence  of  mind 
without  a  nervous  system,  for  he  says : — "  The  enential  nature  of 
mind  ia  a  problem  wluch  belongs  to  the  same  cat^oiy  as  the  nature 
(^  life.  We  know  nothing  of  Ufo  apart  from  organisation ;  and  m 
*  Loc.  dt.  p.  Se.  t  F;  7. 
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have  no  eridenoes  of  mind  independent  c^  a  brain  or  a  nervous 
ayfttem.  An  oigaoiBm  iB  required  for  the  display  of  vital  phenomena 
and  an  enoephalon  for  the  manifestation  of  mind."  And  yet  Uus 
writer  talks  about  this  brain  being  the  "material  subutratum"  <^ 
mind — of  phenomena  which  are  always  associated  with  a  nervous 
system,  and  which  are  not  known  except  in  this  connection. 

In  one  of  the  beat  modem  books  on  Human  Physiology,  by  Dr. 
Draper,  I  find  the  same  metaphysical  assumptions.  In  this  woik 
we  read: — "The  functional  activity  of  the  brain  depends  on  the 
copious  supply  of  arterial  blood,"*  Then  we  are  told  that  "Few 
topics  are  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  physiologists  than  that 
of  the  variable  physical  powers  of  man,  and  yet  few  have  been  more 
overlooked.  By  variable  physical  powers,  I  mean  these  periodicities 
of  increase  and  diminution  in  our  intellectual  efficiency  which  may 
be  noticed  not  only  in  disease,  but  also  in  healthy  states.  On  the 
principles  we  have  presented,  these  find  their  explanation  in  the 
temporary  physical  states  of  the  organ,  such  as  its  condition  of  re- 
pair, its  existing  fksility  for  oxidation,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  as  respects  a  proper  arterialiBation."t 

The  author  then  shows  "  the  correspondence  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebrum  and  intellectual  oapabihty,"  and  how  this  is 
affected  by  wounds,  disease,  or  malformation ;  and  after  all  this,  winds 
up  by  talking  about  some  "prime  mover,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  one  place, 
and  "intellectual  prinoiple"  in  another.  These  instances  could  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  from  other  writers,  and  therefore  I  contend,  in 
the  first  place,  that  English  writers  on  the  physiology  of  man  do  not 
follow  the  Baconian  method.  They  may  be  right  not  to  do  so,  but 
this  is  a  point  which  I  desire  on  ttus  occasion  to  see  fully  and  fairly 
discussed. 

The  second  pomt  I  would  reply  to  by  anticipation  is  that  we  at 
present  know  so  much  respecting  the  jmysiology  of  the  brain  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  b^n  again  investigating  the  truth  of  such 
general  propositions  aa  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  size  of  the 
brain  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  mental  power,  or  that  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  localised.  There  may  he  many  here  who  will,  per- 
haps, contend  that  those  two  positions  have  been  settled  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute.  I,  for  one,  will  not  undertake  to  dispute  either 
of  them.  But  have  they  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  which  de- 
mands acceptance  from  scientific  men  1 

In  reply  to  that  question,  I  cannot  do-better  than  quote  the  opinion 
put  forUi  by  a  man  of  science  whose  researches  on  the  brain  have  been 
compared  with  the  labours  of  Copernicus  on  the  stellar  universe.  I 
allude  to  the  late  distinguished  lawtiU  U.  Oratiolet.  He  laid  down 
and  defended  the  following  propositions  : — 

L  That  the  size  of  the  brain  has  scarcely  any  direct  signification  in 
individuals  or  races. 

II.  That  the  doctrine  of  specialisation  of  the  functions  of  the  bnun 
is  false,  not  only  in  its  application,  but  in  principle. 

Need  I  add  mare  to  show  the  necessity  of  again  b^inning  our 
•  P.  82B.  f  P.  327. 
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labours  and  proving  each  point  teriatim  ?  Many  may  be  mclined  to 
think  tliat  these  opinions  must  be  the  result  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  they  can  hardly  make  that  chai^  in  the  case  of  M,  Gratiolet  On 
some  future  occasion  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  diBcuseing  the 
facts  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  in  the  meantime  t  will  only 
quote  one  other  opinion  on  the  point,  and  that  &om  an  English  cranio- 
logtst,  who  says,  "Recent  investigations  tend  to  the  opinion  that  the 
posterior  lobes  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  mind  than  the 
anterior."*  In  quoting  this  assertion,  expressed  by  Professor  Busk, 
some  three  years  ago,  I  would  desire  to  add  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  indauato  that  his  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  special  value,  or 
that  he  was  at  all  warranted  by  any  investigation  I  have  ever  heard 
of  in  making  such  a  statement,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  present 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  cerebral  physiolt^  with  men  of  science 
generally. 

The  question  now  before  us  is,  what  is  the  best  method  by  which 
we  can  escape  the  endless  confusion  in  which  our  predecessors  have 
been  involved !    This,  to  us,  I  repeat,  is  a  serious,  if  not  a  vitAl  point. 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  atat«  of  anthropology  in  England,  let 
ns  never  forget  that  throughout  Europe  it  is  seen  and  acknowledged 
that  our  science  is  the  one  to  which  ^  parties  look  tcx  help  and  as- 
sistance to  &ee  them  from  their  present  confused  ideas  respecting  man's 
position,  not  only  in  animate  nature,  but  also  as  regards  the  mutual  and 
natural  relations  of  classes,  races,  and  species  with  each  other.  In 
Dr.  BUchner's  preface  to  the  Italian  translation  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
his  work  on  Forct  and  Matter,  just  published,  1  find  these  words  "all 
men  agi^ee  that  the  future  foundation  of  science  and  philosophy  and 
(what  is  more  important)  of  pohticsl  and  social  economy,  is  no  longH" 
to  be  on  a  theological  or  me^phyaical  but  an  anthropologic^  basis." 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth  that  all  in  this  country  ac- 
knowledge tins  proposition.  There  may  he  some  even  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  see  that  our  science  has  any  right  to  put  forward 
such  a  claim.  There  are,  however,  few  properly  educated  Englishmen 
who  will  any  longer  deny  the  paramount  importance  of  our  science  as 
a  whole,  and  especially  of  that  portion  to  which  I  have  directed  your 
attention  this  evening.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  an  eamrat  of  future 
work,  endeavour  to  agree  on  some  generally  acoeptabk  method  of  re- 
search which  we  can  all  understand  and  follow,  and  we  shall  have 
done  more  to  show  the  exact  nature  of  our  science  than  by  discoaaing 
any  special  question  in  the  whole  range  of  human  nature. 

If  we  can  once  agree  on  a  correct  method,  I  am  greatly  mistaken  V(, 

with  the  vast  accumulation  of  material  already  available,  and  with  the 

.  numerous  staff  of  industrious  anthropologists  all  over  the  world,  we 

do  not  make  more  progress  towards  founding  a  science  of  man  in  <H)e 

year  than  has  hitherto  been  eSeoted  in  a  century. 

Dr.  Cha&noce  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr,  Hunt  for  his  excel- 
lent paper.     He  thought  he  had  dealt  in  a  very  mild  and  charitable 

•  DiBOOBflion  on  Dr.  Dooovan'ti  paper,  before  tha  Ethnolnfficol  Sodutj, 
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nuumor  towards  the  phrenologiats,  whose  attempts  to  impose  on  man- 
kind had  been  so  BUCcessfiiL  He  would  postpone  to  the  ueit  meeting 
any  remarka  he  might  have  to  uiake  upon  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  took  it  for  granted  that  the  debate  on 
so  important  a  subjeot  would  be  adjourned ;  therefore  he  would  put 
himself  forward  as  a  sort  of  aeer  or  prophet,  who  explained  to  the 
people  what  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
paper.  The  question  principallj  discussed  in  Br.  Hunt's  paper  was, 
has  man  a  mind,  or  has  he  not  1  Is  there,  in  point  of  tact,  such  a 
thing  as  a  mindl  Quotations  were  made  from  various  writers,  all  of 
whom  assumed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mind  distinct  from  mat- 
ter. But  why  was  that  assumed  1  The  only  reason  seemed  to  be 
that  because  there  were  mental  phenomena,  therefore  there  must  be 
a  mind.  There  were,  no  doubt,  mental  phenomena  which  could  not 
be  weighed  in  a  balance  as  all  material  things  can  be,  but  tJiat 
seemed  to  him  to  be  no  proof  that  there  is  a  mind.  Many  simitar 
questions  arose  in  the  course  of  scientific  investigations,  but  the  ten- 
dency of  opinion  at  present  is  to  reject  the  eiistenoe  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  living  principle,  in  a  seed  or  in  an  egg,  for  instanoe.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  there  was  a  living  principle  or  a  mind  in  man,  why 
Bbould  they  stop  at  one  1  If  there  were  one  there  might  be  twenty 
such  prinoiptea.  There  was  as  much  difference  between  emotion  and 
intellect  as  between  intellect  and  heat,  or  as  between  emotion  and 
motion.  There  was  no  connection  between  the  feeling  of  happiness 
and  the  comprehension  of  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  assumed  that  there  is  one  mind,  it  must  also  be  assumed 
that  there  are  several ;  there  must  be  an  emotion  mind  and  a  thought 
mind  at  least  j  and  as  a  human  being  produces  heat,  there  must 
therefore  be  a  heat  producing  mind.  All  that  we  know  is  the  phe- 
nomena produced.  It  was  therefore  as  inconsequent  to  ai^e  that 
there  must  be  a  mind  because  there  is  an  emotion  produced,  as  that 
there  must  be  a  pur  of  bellows  and  coal  to  produce  heat  One  im- 
portant consideration  bearing  on  the  subject  was  type.  There  was 
no  v^etable  nor  animal  that  had  not  its  respective  type.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  a  type-producing  mind.  The  perpetuation  of 
type  was  indeed  a  phenomenon  as  strange  as  anything  in  creation, 
and  if  there  was  a  mind  at  all  there  must  be  a  type  mind.  They 
might  thus  quite  as  well  argue  that  there  were  tweuty  minds  as  one. 
The  religious  mind  assumed  that  there  is  a  higher  power  which  pro- 
duces the  type.  It  would  follow,  however,  that  if  there  be  an  out- 
aide  power  to  produce  the  type,  it  must  be  called  into  account  for 
the  production  of  good  and  tmd  types, — then  all  tlie  differences  obser- 
vable among  mankind  would  have  to  be  accounted  for.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  outside  power  should  so  act  as  to  produce 
talent  in  one  man  and  stupidity  in  another.  Mr.  Heath,  in  conclu- 
sion, said  be  considered  the  paper  did  Dr.  Hunt  great  credit.  Though 
somewhat  long  it  was  lucid  and  valuable,  and  be  hoped  it  would  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to 
follow  what  was  said  in  the  paper  about  phrenology,  and  he  thought 
no  reasonable  phrenol<^ist  would  object  to  the  remarks  on  that  sub- 
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ject,  which,  while  condemniag  the  methoda  that  hiul  been  adopted  by 
some  of  its  followen,  approved  of  the  priuciplcs  of  the  science  as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Gall, 

Professor  MacdoxaiiD  stud  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  paper, 
and  approved  of  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Hunt  st&rted  the  neces- 
sity <^  adopting  phyaiolo^cal  anthropology  as  the  best  basis  on  which 
to  build  the  science.  He  should,  however,  prefer  the  term  anthrop«>- 
phf  siology  as  a  better  designation.  With  regard  to  parts  of  the 
paper  he  made  some  objection.  He  scarcely  thought  the  discussion 
about  phrenology  should  have  been  so  long,  and  it  might  have  been 
better  if  it  had  been  omitted.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  they 
could  introduce  the  practice  of  a  more  definite  attention  to  the  in- 
ductive mode  of  reasoning  by  the  observation  of  man  in  his  various 
parts,  by  which  means  a  sounder  view  of  anthropology  might  be 
taken.  He  expreaeed  much  pleasure  at  the  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  paper.  But  be  could  not  express  the  same  approval  of 
Uf.  Heath's  view,  who  had  gone  wild  into  the  mist  of  melaphysioal 
researches.  It  had  been  cidled  a  "  mistyphysioal "  scienoe,  which  be 
thought  a  very  proper  term  for  it,  and  the  sooner  they  dropped 
metaphysics  the  better, 

Mr.  Harris  espressed  his  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  the  paper. 
With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Macdonald  for  the  omis- 
sion of  phrenology  and  metaphysics,  he  considered  that  anthropology 
might  fuse  the  two  into  a  valuable  science.  A  certain  value  might 
be  attached  to  phrenology,  and  he  considered  that  too  much  had 
been  said  against  it  in  the  paper.  Locke  and  Bacon  also  had  studied 
mind  in  conjunction  with  matter,  and  be  thought  that  mode  of  in- 
vestigation should  be  continued.  There  was,  no  doubt,  great  confu- 
sion in  the  science  of  mind,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
confusion  was  by  the  science  of  anthropology ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought,  they  were  much  indebted  lo  phrenologists  for  their  re- 
searches, showing  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter.  In  the 
application  of  those  results  no  doubt  many  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted,  of  which  the  reported  development  of  organs  in  a  skull  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Raphael  was  a  remarkable  instance.  In  that 
skull  the  phrenologists  perceived  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  a 
great  paiuter,  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  skull  of  a 
very  differeat  person.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  phreno- 
logy had  done  much  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  and  authropok^  he 
conceived  to  be  a  science  well  adapted  to  unite  phreoologj-  with 
metaphysics,  and  the  paper  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  uniou 
might  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  thought  the  Society  were  much  indebted  to  the 
author  of  the  paper  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject. There  was  great  difliculty  in  combattiug  the  question  between 
mind  and  matter,  and  in  pursuing  the  investigation  they  soon  came 
to  a  wall  beyond  which  they  could  not  go ;  but  that  wall  he  thought 
anthropology  would  enable  them  to  break  through.  It  was  impooaible 
to  discover  the  phenomena  of  life  except  by  such  efforts  ss  were  now 
being  made,  in  order  to  form  the  science  of  man.     The  difficulty 
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that  bnd  beea  encountered  had  been,  whether  the  phenomena  of 
mind  were  to  be  discovered  by  attending  to  old  wives'  talcs,  ot  by 
attempting  to  arrive  at  them  by  investigating  verve  centres.  The 
proper  course  was  to  ignore  everything  that  was  not  founded  on 
facts,  and  among  those  facts  he  would  place  clairvoyaiue.  From  his 
own  ezpoiieuce  he  knew  of  instances  of  the  correctneBS  of  clairvoyance 
which  were  so  well  supported  that  no  one  could  deny  them  ;  but  in 
what  that  peculiar  power  consisted  he  must  leave  in  abeyance.  As 
to  phrenology,  he  thought  Dr.  Hunt  had  not  spoken  too  strongly 
against  it.  He  considered  it  a  most  stupid  thing,  and  he  had  a 
mortal  aversion  to  it. 

Dr.  DoKOVAN  rose  to  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned ;  but  his 
right  t«  do  BO,  as  a  visitor,  having  been  questioned,  Mujor  Owbn,  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  made  tlis  same  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Carter  Blake.  A  short  discussion  then  took  place  08  to  the  right 
of  visitors  to  move  an  adjournment,  it  being  contended  that  a  visitor 
who  is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  has  a 
right  to  move  that  a  debate  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  HiooiKB  moved,  and  Dr.  Beiqel  seconded,  that  the  discuBsiou 
now  he  continued.  On  this  Dr.  Hunt  suggested  that  as  it  was  an 
important  subject  and  the  hour  was  not  late  (ten  o'clock),  that  the 
discussion  might  be  continued. 

A  division  having  been  taken,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  Iat;go 
majority. 

Dr.  DosovAN  then  spoke  in  defence  of  Phrenology,  which  he  said 
had  been  often  attacked  by  those  who  knew  little  about  the  matter, 
and  it  would  be  well  able  to  bear  what  had  been  said  about  it  that 
evening.  Phrenology  had  not  died  under  the  attacks,  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear from  the  paper  that  Dr.  Hunt  wanted  to  kill  it  He  wished, 
however,  that  he  tiad  done  something  more  than  quote  passages  from 
the  works  of  different  authors.  He  should  have  described  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology  and  its  principles.  Phrenology,  he  considered  quite  as 
recondite  a  science  as  chemistry.  It  was  based  upon  facts ;  there  was 
a  theory  of  Phrenology,  and  propositions  expressive  of  that  theory.  It 
had,  at  least,  quite  as  much  olahn  to  be  called  a  science  as  Anthropo- 
logy, which  had  no  doctrines,  nor  propositions,  nor  theory.  He  called 
phrenology  the  science  of  man,  and  he  was  p^pared  to  state  his  reasons 
why  ;  and  be  should  have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Hunt  had  stated  what  an- 
thropology is.  He  compared  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hunt  hod 
Spoken  of  phrenology  to  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  body 
uf  CiBBar,  in  which,  while  ho  excited  the  people  against  those  who  had 
killed  CKsar,  at  the  same  time  he  called  them  "honourable  men."  He 
wanted  in  like  manner  to  buty  phrenology.  (Cries  of  "  No !  no ! ") 
Dr.  Donovan  put  it  to  Dr.  Hunt  to  name  what  principle  of  phrenology 
he  would  dare  to  deny  ;  and  to  bring  forward  any  one  of  its  doctrines 
and  refute  it.  He  contended  that  phrenology  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  mental  science  in  Europe,  and  he  concluded  by  protesting  against 
the  expression  of  opinions  adverse  to  it  by  persons  who  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  at  issue. 

Major  Owen  denied  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  put  down 
i.,,    ..i,lt7^10Qlc 
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phrenol(^.  They  wanted  to  bring  it  under  discussion,  and  not  to 
oonJemn  it.  He  said  ho  had  given  the  subject  great  coasideration, 
and  he  did  not  speak  without  aa  much  knowledge  of  it,  perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Donovan  himself.  What  the  Society  wanted  was  facts,  and  he 
hoped  that  each  member  would  bring  forward  &cts  that  ho  could  vouch 
for,  and  which  he  had  discovered  himself,  not  accepted  on  the 
statement  of  others.  It  was  the  practice  of  chemists  to  test  for  them- 
selves what  had  been  stated  by  others,  and  if  their  experimonte  foiled 
to  produce  the  expected  results  they  tried  again  ;  and  at  last  the  right 
oiroumstances  under  which  the  experiments  should  be  made  were  ar- 
rived at,  and  they  succeeded.  He  wished  the  same  pmctic«  to  be 
adopted  with  phrenoli^  and  mesmerism. 

Dr.  Bbiobl  stud  Dr.  Hunt  had  shown  the  right  method  of  investi- 
gation by  which  they  might  arrive  at  truth,  but  he  did  not  stick  to 
the  point  Fhrenolonhadneverbeen  a  science,  and  it  was  not  capable 
of  being  so.  He  made  a  difference  between  phrenology  aa  at  present 
practised  and  the  phrenology  taught  by  Dr.  Gall ;  and  said  that  if  the 
doctrines  of  Gall  Iiod  been  adhered  to  there  would  now  be  no  phreno- 
logy. Its  professors  at  the  present  day  never  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  brain.  All  the  stars  of  science  were  against  phrenology, 
and  be  considered  that  Dr.  Hunt  exposed  himself  to  attack  by  speaking 
of  phrenology  more  extensively  than  it  deserved.  It  was  a  subject 
that  was  done  for  all  over  the  world. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Bbooseb,  seconded  by  Mr,  McOrioor 
Am.aWj  the  debate  was  then  adjourned  to  the  18th  inst. 


June  ISth,  1667. 

Db.  8bZNU(N,  V.F.,  IN  THI  Chaib, 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  announced  r — Charles  Radcliffe 
Bond,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  L  S.A.,  26,  Fortress  Terrace,  Kentish  Town, 
N.W. ;  Richard  Tonson  Evanaon,  Esq.,  Holme  Hunt,  Torquay ;  Charles 
Rowland  Goodman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S,,  206,  York  Street, Ohoetham, 
Manchester ;  S.  Kisch,  Esq.,  M.D.,  14,  Great  George  Square,  Liverpool; 
Henry  Greenway,  Esq.,  M.D.,  12,  Ham  Street,  Plymouth;  George 
Ladd,  Esq.,  M.D.,  St  Margaret's  Place,  King's  Lynn  ;  Thomas  Josiah 
Laing,  Esq.,  Reform  Club  Chambers,  105,  Pall  Mall ;  F.  F.  Lilly,  Esq., 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Cambridge  House,  South  Ijunbeth  Road,  S. ;  John 
Nottingham,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  20,  Roscommon  Street,  Liver^ 
pool ;  Robert  Pattieon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  32,  Charlotte  Street,  Lcith  ;  James 
C.  Procter,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Lydd;  Alexander  Robertson,  E^q.,  M.D., 
Town's  Hospital,  Glasgow;  H.  Hodgson  Rugg,  Esq.,  M.B.O.S.,  11, 
Grove  Terrace,  Grove  Road,  St  John's  Wood  ;  John  Ryan,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Gere  Street,  Sheffield  ;  William  Francis  Ramsay,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Ifi,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square ;  John  Tolhurst,  Esq.,  60, 
Tooley  Street;  Matthew  Willis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  Aysputh, 
Bedftle,  Yorkshire ;  Dr.  Otto  Wiicherer,  Qahin,  Biazil. 
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The  following  Local  Secretariea  were  announced  as  having  beeo 
elected : — Br.  Zohrab,  Brousaa,  Asia.  Minor ;  Frofeasor  Arminius 
VombSry,  Peath ;  Frank  Calvert,  Daidaiiellea ;  Dr.  Von  Hahn,  Im- 
perial Consul,  Sjra ;  Dr.  Poapuli,  ConBtantinople ;  Charlea  W.  Uejland, 
M.R.C.S.,  CouBtantinople. 

The  following  presents  were  received,  and  thanks  were  voted  for  the 

From  the  Author. — Friedrigh  MiiLLER.    Reise  der  Oesteireichiachen 

fregate  Novara. 
From   Dr.    Hunt,   Direct.    A.S.L. — W.    Blair,    Esq.,    Anthropology. 

EaquiwB,  The  Dutch  at  Home.    J.  Bonwiok,  The  Wild  White 

From  the  Author. — F.  C.  Bakbwbll.  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Karth. 
From  T.   Bekdtshe,  E^.,  M.A.,   V.P.A.S.L.— Luoan,   Works  of; 
Bcntley'a  Edition. 

The  CHAiEtHAtf  sdd  he  was  glad  that  on  the  first  evening  he  had 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  since  his  return  &om  Soutli 
America  the  names  of  eighteen  new  Fellows  had  been  announced. 

Dr.  Hunt,  after  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  return  to  them 
of  Dr.  Seemann,  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  to  give  an  abstract 
of  his  paper,  as  there  was  to  be  an  adjourned  debate  on  it,  but  he  did 
not  feel  incUned  to  carry  out  that  wish,  as  it  would  unneoessarily  detain 
the  members  from  entering  on  the  discussion  and  it  was  now  almost 
unnecessary,  as  printed  copies  of  the  paper  were  in  the  hands  of  most 
of  them.  The  subject  to  be  discusaed  was  not  a  party  question ;  it 
was  one  in  which  they  were  all  specially  interested,  for  its  object  prin- 
cipally was  to  establish  the  right  method  of  research  in  the  science  of 
autiiropology.  Whether  the  paper  attacked  various  systems  on  the 
views  of  different  persons,  the  object  of  it  was  that  they  should  meet 
on  a  common  groiud,  to  lay  the  basia  for  future  investigations.  They 
could  not  fouud  a  real  science  of  anthropology  until  they  agreed  that 
they  were  pursuing  the  right  method  of  inquiry,  and  one  in  which 
they  could  place  confidence,  and  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  that  they  diould  be  able  to  come  to  some 
general  agreement  on  that  point.  As  this  was  a  subject  of  an  im- 
portant nature  it  might  be  found  necessary  again  to  adjourn  the 
debate,  in  which  case  the  meeting  would  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 

Mr.  H,  Brookes  suggested  that  nothing  could  be  worse  thab  the 
title  of  the  paper,  nor  than  that  proposed  by  Professor  Macdonald  aa 
a  substitute.  The  subject  was  the  physiolc^  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  thoy  ahoidd  investigate  that  subject  as 
primary  to  the  study  of  anthropology.  The  proper  title  of  the  paper 
should  have  been  neuro-physiology.  Physiology  of  the  nerves  was  a 
great  branch  of  anthropology,  therefore,  the  title  he  proposed  would 
have  been  the  most  appropriate  for  the  paper.  That  paper  was  similar 
in  its  general  charact^  to  all  the  papers  which  Dr.  Hunt  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Society.  It  was  able  and  exhaustive.  It  was  true 
that  it  was  rather  wide  and  diffuse ;  that  it  blew  both  hot  and  cold  at 
the  same  breath,  and  hit  about  right  and  left  without  reserve ;  it,  in 
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&ct,  set  them  altogether  by  the  ears,  having  a  good  word  to  gay  to  one 
and  a  bad  word  to  another.  He  (Mr,  Brookes)  did  not,  howerer, 
compltun  of  that  Words  of  commendation  served  to  stimulate  ;  and 
words  of  condemnation  were  also  of  use,  aa  they  cautioned  them  to 
proceed  more  scientifically  in  their  researchea.  Dr.  Hunt  "  pitched 
into"  them  all,  and  at  times  moet  unJuBtly  Bo ;  hut  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  might  do  good,  for  it  might  stimulate  their  investigatiouB, 
and  induce  them  to  proceed  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  paper  appeared  to  he  to  bring  phrenolc^y  under  their  con- 
sideration. He  denounced  phrenology  as  everyone  else  did,  and  of 
oourse  for  the  best  of  motivea  He  (Mr.  Brookes)  had  been  a  phreno- 
logist for  twenty-five  years,  and  be  took  Dr.  Himt's  lecture  to  phreno- 
logiatA  in  a  good  spirit,  and  admitted  that  they  had  pursued  their 
inquiries  in  a  bad  manner.  But  anthropologists  were  open  to  the 
same  charge.  Mr.  Brookes  then  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  given  in  Dr.  Hunt's  paper,  and  to  read 
quotations  from  the  paper,  showing  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hunt,  &fr.  Spencer  went  ^rther  than  the  phrenologists,  accepting  aU 
their  chief  principles,  often  without  acknowledgment,  and  that  "the 
only  diifereuoe  between  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Mr.  Spencer  is, 
that  the  one  gives  his  opinion  on  the  special  localisation  of  faculties 
as  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  and  the  other  as  a  dogmatic 
philosopher."  It  appeared  to  be  admitted  by  Dr.  Hunt  that  philo- 
sophers had  taken  &om  phrenology  its  facts  and  principles,  but  denied 
any  merit  to  the  discovery  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system  and  the  degree  of  intelligence.  Mr. 
Brookes  claimed  for  phrenology  the  mode  of  investigation  which  was 
now  attempted  to  be  ap]ilied  to  anthropology,  and  he  humorously 
accused  Dr.  Hunt  of  stealing  their  offspring.  It  was,  he  said,  a  case 
of  scandalous  abdnction  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hunt,  who  wished  to  run 
away  with  their  child,  having  an  eye  to  the  inheritance,  and  he  wanted 
to  hide  the  iniquity  by  changing  the  name.  Hitherto  the  child  had 
been  known  as  Miss  Phrenology,  but  now  it  was  to  be  known  as  Miss 
Physio-anthropology.  He  contended  that  the  disciples  of  Gall  had 
adopted  his  scientific  principles  and  his  mode  of  investigation,  which 
had  been  praised  in  the  paper,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  by  an  anthropologist,  who  wafted  to 
appropriate  what  they  had  achieved  and  to  give  them  nothing  but 
abuue  in  return.  In  some  points  Dr.  Hunt  was  quite  as  unscientifio 
OS  the  phrenologist  whom  he  denoimced.  Dr.  Hunt  said  that  he 
agreed  with  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  bis  censure  of  those  physiologists  who 
FLgard  mind  simply  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  that  they  have  no  right 
to  overlook  want  of  relationship  between  mental  and  physical  pheno- 
mena, and  that  an  investigation  of  this  matter  should  be  entered  en 
entirely  free  from  any  preconceived  notion,  yet  he  immediately  after- 
wards denied  that  phrenology  had  any  claim  to  be  called  an  inductive 
science,  and  that  the  assertion  that  the  brain  is  the  oigan  of  the  mind 
was  a  "gigantic  assumption"  that  must  for  ever  estrange  phrenology 
from  every  really  scientilic  mind.  Then  after  abusing  phrenolt^ata 
and  the  facts  and  systems  they  had  eatablished,  Dr.  Hunt  was  con- 
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stnuaed  to  adroit  that  Gatl  had  laid  down  the  right  method  of  inquit; 
at  the  begintmig  of  his  investigations.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Gall 
did  discover  that  a  certain  peculiarity  of  mind  was  connected  with  a 
certain  configuration  of  the  skull.  Those  ofciservations  and  tacts  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Gall  were  confirmed  by  millions  of  subsequent  observa- 
tions. He  did  not  contend  ttiat  every  phrenologist  was  true  in  hia 
account  of  mental  development,  nor  that  the  organs  mapped  out  on 
the  skull  were  correct ;  but  he  maiataiaed  that  Dr.  Gall  did  discover 
that  certain  mental  phenomena  coincided  with  the  form  of  the  cranium. 
If  some  phrenologists  had  gone  wrong,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  dis- 
coveries of  Gall  and  hia  foUowers  should  not  be  accepted.  It  was  the 
duty  of  aDthropologista  to  correct  what  had  been  taught  that  wasamiss, 
and  that  duty  they  had  neglected.  Referring  then  to  a  similar  charge 
against  anthropologists,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  JacksOD,  as 
noticed  in  the  paper,  and  to  the  exprrased  indignation  with  which  Dr. 
Hunt  resented  the  charge,  Mr.  Brookes  observal  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  affeotod  indignation,  for  there  was  nothing  in  what  Mr. 
Jackson  said  that  could  justify  real  indignation  on  the  part  of  anthro- 
pologists. One  passage  of  Mr.  Jackson's  pubhcation,  when  speaking 
of  the  duty  of  phrenologists,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hunt,  was:  "It  is  his 
(the  phrenologist's)  humble  vocation  to  supply  the  facts  of  cerebral 
physiology,  for  which,  let  me  warn  him,  he  will  at  first  receive  but 
slender  thanks.  He  must  be  contented  to  wait  in  faith  and  patience 
for  the  recognition  of  his  services.  He  must  submit  to  be  treated  with 
indiderence,  if  not  contempt,  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very 
elements  of  his  science,  and  who  could  not  practically  wield  the  simplest 
of  its  resources."  Dr.  Hunt  considered  that  charge  a  scandalous  im- 
putation on  the  anthropologists,  and  took  upon  himself  to  deny  the 
ctiarges  made  against  them.  He  (Mr.  Brookes)  took  upon  himself  to 
repeat  them,  and  to  prove  them  to  be  true  ;  and  he  would  do  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  paper  had  been  received  in  that  room.  The 
flrBt  gentleman  who  addressed  the  meeting  was  the  Rev.  Dunbar 
Heah,  who  made  some  general  metaphysical  remarks,  but  whether  he 
was  oppc»cd  to  phrenology  or  not  he  (Mr.  Brookes)  did  not  know. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  spoke  with  ineffable  contempt  of  phrenology,  which,  he 
said,  was  a  most  stupid  thing,  and  that  he  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  it, 
though  he  confessed  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Mr.  Brookes  said  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  be  entertained  a 
similar  contempt  of  phrenology,  and  hearing  a  medical  firiend  of  his 
speak  of  "  phrenological  developments,"  he  had  expressed  surprise,  and 
observed,  "  surely  you  don't  believe  in  that  humbug."  His  iriead, 
however,  asked  what  he  knew  about  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confess, 
as  Mr.  Mackenzie  hod  done,  that  he  knew  nothing  ;  but,  not  being  so 
old,  his  expression  of  contempt  for  a  thing  of  what  he  knew  nothing 
was  more  excusable.  His  friend  gave  him  some  books  on  the  subject, 
after  reading  which  his  opinions  became  changed.  Another  speaker, 
Dr.  Beigel,  remonstrated  with  Dr.  Hunt  for  having  introduced  the 
subject  of  phrenology  into  his  paper,  which,  he  said,  had  never  been  a 
science,  and  was  incapable  of  being  so.  According  to  his  (Mr.  Brookes') 
notion,  the  Anthropological  Society  bad,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but 
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at  other  times,  treated  the  subject  of  phrenology  with  indifibrence  and 
contempt.  There  could  he  no  doubt--~indeed,  it  was  admitted  in  the 
paper — that  there  waa  Borne  truth  in  it,  though  there  mi^t  be  error ; 
and  it  waa  the  duty  of  tbBt  Society  to  find  out  the  truth  and  to  expel 
the  error.  It  was  no  eiouse  to  aay  that  they  did  not  beliflve  anything 
about  it  Mr.  Blake  and  Ur.  Higgins  were  ready  to  say  that  phreno- 
logy oould  not  be  true,  because  some  Bkulls  were  thick,  and  others  were 
thin,  and  that  the  fiuntal  ainus  would  interfere  with  any  external 
developments  of  the  form  of  the  brain  ;  but  such  objections  were  really 
of  no  consequence  if  the  facta  elicited  by  phrenology  be  true.  There 
might  be  a  thickening  of  the  skull  in  some  coses  to  interfere  with  tiie 
correct  external  development,  but  the  simple  question  was  whether 
they  oould  in  general  discover  by  an  examination  of  the  skull  what 
was  the  intern^  configuration  of  the  brain.  He  had  seen  many  bets 
in  his  time  which  placed  the  question  beyond  all  doubt.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  he  was  a.  devotee  to  phrenology,  and  he  could  bring  forward 
innumerable  fticts  in  the  course  of  his  experience  in  corroboration  of 
observations  made  by  others,  and  some  erf'  those  foots  were  sufficient 
to  compel  the  Society  to  carry  out  the  investigation  fiirUier.  Two  or 
three  of  these  facts  he  would  now  state.  Mr.  Brookes  then  proceeded 
to  mention  that  on  one  occasion  a  boy  was  brought  to  him,  whose  fooe 
he  was  not  allowed  to  see ;  and,  on  placing  his  hand  on  his  head,  he 
immediately  declared  that  the  boy  had  a  great  talent  for  mutdc.  Mr. 
Sei^ieant  Adiuns,  who  bad  brought  the  boy  to  him,  expressed  great 
surprise,  and  eaid  it  was  a  most  astounding  proof  of  the  truth  of 
phrenotf^,  for  the  boy  "had  been  a  musician  from  his  cradle  up- 
wards," and  could  then  play  upon  seven  instruments.  And  Dr.  Gall 
had  discovered  that  certain  portions  of  the  brain  had  connection  with 
tune,  and  that  there  was  a  specific  function  of  the  brain  for  appre- 
ciating music  The  other  case  adduced  was  to  prove  that  if  any 
pecnliar  state  of  the  mind  be  known  the  form  of  the  akuJl  can  be  pre- 
dicted. It  was  the  case  of  a  girl  in  the  hospital  at  Guernsey,  who 
could  retain  nothing  on  her  stomach,  and  the  medical  men  could  not 
tell  what  was  her  complaint,  though  they  all  agreed  that  the  seat  of 
the  disease  was  the  stomach.  Mr.  Brookes  sn^ested  that  it  was  a 
cose  of  oerebral  disease,  and  that  there  would  be  some  indication  of  it 
in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  alimontiveness,  for  which  suggestion  he 
was  much  laughed  at.  On  examining  the  head  of  the  girl,  however, 
a  large  protuberance  was  perceived  on  that  part  of  the  skull,  produced 
by  the  inflamed  state  of  the  brain  underneath,  and  it  was  panful  to 
the  touch.  These  instances,  he  thought,  were  sufficient  to  prove  that 
liiere  ie  some  truth  in  phrenology,  and  that  anthropolc^^s  were 
neglecting  their  duty  in  not  invMtigating  the  subject,  imftjiy^  of 
treating  it  with  contempt. 

Mr.  MoGrioob  Allan  said  :*  I  should  not  venture  into  the  arena 
of  diacuBsioD  on  the  profound  subject  ao  elaborately  htmdled  by  Dr. 
Huut,  did  I  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  bumble  suppcM^  to 
the  position  token  up  in  respect  to  psychology  and  phrenology.     I 

*  PrinUd  from  Hr.  HcOrigor  Allan's  notes.    Ed.  J.A.8.L. 
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deaire  to  follow  the  etample  of  an  honouiHble  gentlemaii  (U^or 
Owen)  who  endeayoured  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waten  of  the 
debate  commenoed  at  our  last  meeting.  To  me  it  seems  thai  all 
anthTopologists,  whether  "  out  and  out,"  medium,  or  anti-pbreno- 
logists,  should  feel  equally  obliged  to  Dr.  Hunt  for  such  candid  and 
plain  statements  as  tiua :  *'  We  know  nothing  either  of  soul  or  mind. 
We  only  know  mental  phenomena  in  connection  with  a  nervons 
system."  In  saying  that  "  the  so-called  sciences  of  psychology  and 
phrenology  stand  before  the  world  as  hopeless  failures,"  Dr.  Hunt 
has  done  his  best  to  bring  to  an  issue  this  most  important  queation  : 
is  [^trenulogy  a  science  t  His  paper  does  not  deny  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  sought  to  rear  a  true  system  of 
ment^  science.  There  is  approval  of  Dr.  Oall  who  proceeded  cau- 
tiously without  dogmatism,  and  censure  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  who  too 
rashly  completed  a  formula  of  specialisation  of  cerebral  funotions. 
If  phrenology  be  a  science  it  need  not  fear  attack.  It  should  oourt 
inTeetigation,  and  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  the  most  minute  ex- 
amination. Man  being  the  most  complex  of  all  animals,  the  suppo- 
sition that  his  brain  is  not  one  simple  organ,  but  that  various  pfuts 
are  respectively  connected  with  vsrious  mental  phenomena,  ia  a  very 
natural  hypothesis.  Man  appears  to  be  the  only  animal  capable  of 
looking  inwards,  taking  stock  of  his  own  oi^anisation,  and  becoming 
conscious  of  ideas,  sentiments,  feelings  so  utterly  distinct  and  anta- 
gonistic to  each  other,  that  he  is  stud  to  possess  a  duplex  nature. 
He  has  animal  propensities  promptii^  him  to  seek  their  immediate 
gratification  regardless  of  consequences.  He  has  also  intellectual 
inclinations  ui^ng  him  to  higher  pleasures  utterly  opposed  to  the 
gratifications  of  the  passions ;  and  affections  which  induce  him  on 
some  occasions  to  sacrifice  not  merely  his  own  pleasures  and  instincts, 
but  his  very  existence,  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Is  this  duplex 
nature  confined  solely  to  man  1  Is  man  the  only  ftnimul  which  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  moral  and  intellectual  organisation  in  addition  to 
passions  and  appetites  T  I  think  not.  The  rudiments  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  or^ns  are  possessed  by  other  animals ;  for  example, 
one  of  the  strongest,  most  beautiful  of  sentiments,  one  productive  of 
the  purest,  moat  unalloyed  happiness,  the  least  selfish,  the  great 
bond  of  society — iJu  love  ofoftpring — is  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
human  species.  We  pr^se  the  conduct  of  a  human  parent  who  risks 
life  to  save  his  offspring.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  moat  timorous 
of  animals  which  do  the  very  same  thing  1  Justice  compels  us  to 
own  that  in  love  <A  ofispring,  human  parents  might  copy  the  example 
set  them  by  the  meaner  creatures.  Phrenologists  admit  some  sen- 
timents as  common  to  man  and  animals.  But  veneration  is  restricted 
to  man.  Without  disputing  that  man  is  probably  the  only  animal 
capaUe  of  rising  ftum  the  contemplation  of  naturo  up  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  ruler  of  nature,  I  draw  your  attention  to  Vogt's  statement 
that  fear  of  the  supernatural  is  the  germ  of  roligion  ;  aoA  this  fear  is 
developed  in  a  high  degree  in  the  horse  and  dog.  He  writes,  "  No 
aninuil  knows  matheniaticB  or  geometry ;  but  thero  are  animals  which 
ciin  count,  though  only  up  to  a  few  cyphers ;  and  this  is  the  germ  of 
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the  whole  edifice  which  man  has  erected,  and  by  means  of  whic^  be 
has  measured  the  celestial  spaxtes.  "nie  animal  baa  no  foith,  but  it 
fears  something  unknown ;  and  is  it  not  the  fear  of  something  un- 
known— the  fear  of  God—  from  which  man  has  developed  his  nii- 
gionV  The  fundamental  principles  or  hypotheses  of  phrenology 
seem  to  be  very  generally  accepted.  Almost  every  one  seems  to 
associate  inteUigesce  with  the  development  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the 
brain,  and  idiocy  with  deficient  size  of  brain.  To  this  point  we  seem 
to  bo  all  more  or  leas  phrenologists,  in  spite  of  the  propositions  of 
Professor  Gratiolet,  "  That  size  of  bmin  has  scarcely  any  direct  signi- 
fication OQ  individuals  or  races.  That  the  doctrine  of  Bpecialisation 
of  function  is  false  in  application  and  principle."  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  Professor  Busk  J  "  Recent  in- 
vestigationa  tend  to  the  opinion  that  the  posterior  lobes  are  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  mind  than  the  anterior."  With  the 
.  ancient  Greek  sculptora  the  art  of  representing  the  human  form  in 
marble,  rose  and  felL  Modem  sculptures  are  but  caricatures  of  life 
compared  with  the  antique.  The  Greeks  represented  heroes,  demi- 
gods, statesmen  and  philosophers,  with  large  well  developed  brows ; 
women  invariably  with  a  lesser  development  of  the  anterior  lobes ; 
and  aUdetcB,  gladiators,  wrestlers,  slaves,  with  "  foreheads  villanously 
low."  As  examples  of  this,  1  would  instance  those  well-known  antique 
types  of  manly  majesty,  female  beauty,  and  muscular  forc& — the 
heads  of  the  Apollo,  the  Clytu,  and  the  Famese  Hercules.  Daily 
observation  confirms  the  principles  displayed  by  Greek  art.  Remark- 
able men  generally  possess  remarkable  heads  and  faces,  and  riet  ttnA, 
the  muscular  ruffians  of  the  prize  ring,  and  others  whose  lives  rise 
little  above  animal  manifestations,  show  small  development  of  the 
anterior  lobes.  Our  gaols  and  penitent&ries  furnish  many  examples 
of  what  is  called  the  criminal  type  of  head  aud  face.  We  find  in 
mammals  an  ascending  scale  of  brain  structUTe  ;  man's  being,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  most  complex.  Instead  of  a  few  grey  knots  as 
in  fishes,  or  a  uniform  nervous  centre  to  evolve  simple  phenomena, 
we  have  a  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  both  divided  into  hemispheres, 
sulidivided  into  anterior,  middle,  posterior,  and  parietal  lobes ;  the 
surface  highly  convoluted,  with  well  defined  fissures.  We  may  admit 
that  this  peculiar  conformation  favours  the  hypotheses  of  division  of 
labour,  of  specialisation  of  fimctions.  But  there  is  a  wide  gulf  be- 
tween such  admission,  and  the  conclusion  that  specialisation  of  func- 
tion is  proved,  and  that  phrenologists  are  proceeding  inductively  in 
mapping  out  various  organs  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  and  by  com- 
parison of  such  oigans,  telling  the  fortune  of  the  individual  by  th« 
shape  of  his  head  aa  a  gipsy  does  by  the  lines  on  the  palm.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  rebel  against  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  phrenologist  as 
well  as  those  of  the  theologian.  Do  we  not  peroeive  men  with  well- 
balanced  skulls  who  do  not  possess  well-balanced  minds  1  People  not 
conversant  with  science  speak  of  phrenolf^cal  intmpt.  Phrenologists 
object  to  the  word  as  erroneous,  but  this  inelegant  word  may  su^^t 
a  logical  inference.  Instead  of  the  human  cranium  being  smooth  iu 
Biir&oe  with  gently  swelling  elevations,  ought  it  not,  coosiatentlv 
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with  the  phreoological  hypothesis  of  specialisation  of  function,  and 
an  elaborate  divlBion  of  labour,  to  rise  in  hillocks  or  bumps;  and 
ou^t  not  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  correspond  exactly  with  these 
bumps,  instead  of  presenting  a  nutsa  of  irregular  conrolutions,  which 
have  been  compared  to  the  Hgare  produced  by  forcing  a  bog  hkrger  in 
surface  than  the  skull -interior,  into  the  cranium]  According  to  Vogt, 
"  A  localisation  ia  claimed  which  in  no  way  corresponds  either  with 
the  inteUectual  faculties,  or  with  the  details  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture." "  The  old  anatomists  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  ammge- 
mont  of  the  convolutions,  especially  as  it  was  soon  found  that  they 
were  not  symmetrical  on  both  sides."  He  proceeds,  "There  is.no 
dciibt  whatever  that,  according  t4>  the  fundamental  plan  of  his  brain, 
man  belongs  to  the  ape."  The  remarkable  analogies  between  the 
brains  of  ape  and  man  suggest  an  important  question  for  the  consi- 
deration of  phrenologists.  Believing  as  I  do,  that  neither  in  mental 
phenomena,  nor  in  brain  structure,  can  we  draw  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals,  especially  the 
mammal  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  him  in  form,  I  have  taken 
great  interest  in  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Professors  Huxley 
and  Owen  on  the  human  and  simian  brains.  If  phrenologists  do  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  in  the  ape  as  in  man,  the  posterior  lobe  covers 
the  cerebellum ;  that  both  man  and  ape  possess  a  posterior  comu, 
and  a  hippocampus  minor ;  that  the  external  surface  of  the  ape's 
brain  possesses  the  principal  fissures  and  convolutions  which  are 
visible  on  man's  brain ;  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  cannot  refuse  to 
apply  to  the  ape  the  system  of  mental  science  which  is  applied  to 
man.  If  any  gentleman  doubt  this  uniformity  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  convolutions  between  man  and  ape,  he  may  inspect  these  illustra- 
trationa  in  Vogt,  p.  184,  representing  the  brains  of  a  mathematioian, 
the  Hottentot  Venus,  and  the  oraog.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
these  hgurcB,  there  is  no  generic  distinction.  All  three  brains  are 
formed  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  attempt  to  claim  for  man  a  separate 
zoological  kingdom  on  an  asserted  diversity,  is  utterly  unscientific. 
The  general  plan  is  the  same  ;  and  so  far  aa  brain  structure  is  con- 
cerned, the  consistent  naturalist  might,  with  strict  propriety,  place 
man  and  ape  in  the  same  order.  As  a  lover  of  impartial  justice,  let 
me  protest  agiiinst  this  very  absurd  argument  which  I  have  frequently 
heard  used  against  phrenology  ;  that  it  cannot  be  true  because  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  that  a  benevolent 
Deity  would  never  have  constituted  man  with  an  organisation  which 
caused  him  to  sin  !  All  such  ft  priori  arguments  are  puerile  and 
worthless.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  pretend  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  all  difficulties  by  assumptions  which  virtually  imply  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  the  counsels  of  Supremo  Wisdom.  Of 
Nature's  designs,  of  the  moral  purpose  of  the  creation,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  The  speech  of  a  well-known  phrenologist  at  our 
last  meeting,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  some  remarkable  discrep- 
ancies. Dr.  Donovan  began  by  saying  that  phrenology  was  almost 
imiversally  disparaged  and  despised,  and  yet  he  was  indignant  with 
Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  for  not  accepting  the  dogmata  of  a 
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soicnoe  cnduraed  by  ao  many  eminent  autboritieB  !  He  spoke  of  Dr. 
Hunt  as  a  dilettante  observer,  and,  after  expressing  a  hope  to  become 
a  Fellow  uf  our  Society,  be  tauntingly  asked  Dr.  Hunt  what  was  the 
tneaoing  of  anthropology,  the  object  and  scope  of  his  science  t  Dr. 
Hunt  observes  that  the  definition  which  Grote  applied  to  physio- 
psychology — "  a  mental  and  moral  human  anatomy,  and  a  mental 
and  mond  comparative  anatomy,"  belongs  to  physio-anthropblogy. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  b^e  up  tbe  time  of  the  Society  by 
defining  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  speaks  ao  plainly  for  itself  as 
anthropology.  But  in  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that  anthropology 
is  not  one  science,  but  many — a  amgeria  of  sciences.  Its  univer- 
sality and  comprehensivenesB  are  shown  by  the  number  of  our  Fellows, 
each  pursuing  some  branch  of  study  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  grand  science  of  man.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  each 
should  think  his  own  hobby  moat  important,  and  strive  to  give  it  a 
prominent  place  in  anthropology.  But  under  the  genial  sway  of  our 
learned  and  indefatigable  Director,  I  augur  good,  not  evil,  from  this 
amiable  rivalry ;  in  this  scientific  Catholicity  consists,  in  my  opinion, 
the  real  strength  of  our  Society.  There  is  work  enough  for  &&,  and 
the  Anthropolo^cal  Society  wisely  welcomes  men  holding  the  most 
divergent  viewa  When  we  observe  the  battle  going  on  between 
philosophers,  metaphysicians,  psychologists,  phrenologists,  theolo- 
gians, sociologists,  and  the  desperate  ^orts  made  to  keep  certain 
syatema  and  aocieties  afloat,  we  may  aay  to  these  leaders  of  forlorn 
hopoa,  "  Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts.  Here  tell  your  anguish." 
Hert,  at  least,  you  wiU  find  "a  refuge  for  destitute  truth."  When  I 
reflect  that  to  this  Society  may,  and  probably  will,  fall  the  Herciilean 
labour  of  disinterring  anthropological  truth  from  the  heterogeneous 
heap  of  theological,  metaphysical,  and  philosophical  rubbish  under 
which  it  has  been  buried  for  so  many  centories ;  and  becoming  the 
chief  agent  in  f^ing  man  firom  systems  and  establishments  interested 
iu  keeping  him  far  more  ignorant  of  his  own  nature  and  capabilities 
than  of  the  moet  insignificant  weed,  insect  or  worm,  I  certainly  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  call  myself  an  anthropologist ;  for,  as  sncb, 
each  Fellow  may  apply  to  himself  the  celebrated  line  of  Terence, 
"  Homo  som ;  nt^il  hamani  ^  me  aUenmn  putOi" 

Ur.  C.  Carter  Bl&ke  thought  that  scientific  men  might  congm- 
tulate  themselves  that  science  had  at  last  been  brought  &oe  to  &oe 
with  phrenology ;  though  he  was  a  little  surprised  that  such  a  subject 
should  have  been  noticed  in  such  a  paper  at  aU.  He  thought  that 
Dr.  Beigcl  had  truly  described  the  position  of  phrenology  when  he  said 
that  it  had  no  existence  as  a  science  at  the  present  day ;  and  to  make 
further  remarks  on  it  was,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  like  throwing 
water  on  a  drowned  lat."  There  oould  be  no  use  in  the  discuBuon  of 
phrenology  by  the  anthropologists  of  1667,  unless  they  thought  that  in 
following  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brookes  they  would  be  placing  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  picadors  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  who, 
by  throwing  red  rags  and  darts,  and  other  provocatives  at  the  animal, 
prolonged  the  sport,  and  for  that  purpose  kept  up  the  game  tilt  the 
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matador  gave  the  death  blow.  Phrenology  as  now  practiBed  might  be 
an  art,  but  it  could  not  be  caUed  a  science.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  such  men  as  Cuvier,  St.  Hilaire,  Owen,  Huxley, 
and  Busk,  whom  England  honours,  and  who  have  done  the  greatest 
service  to  anthropology,  and  in  studying  physio-anthropology  he 
hoped  the  Society  would  not  be  led  too  much  into  metaphysical  in- 
quiries, but  would  only  accept  the  statements  of  those  who  had  stu- 
died the  brain  aa  it  was  actually  presented  to  them  on  dissection. 
He  differed  from  Dr.  Hunt  regarding  the  respective  merits  of  Gall 
and  SpurEheim.  The  latter  he  considered  a  true  anatomist,  however 
erroneous  in  some  of  his  inferences,  and  no  anatomist  would  cease  to 
honour  him  as  one  who  bad  intimately  studied  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  however  absurd  were  his  conclusions  from  the  facts  he  had  dis- 
covered Mr.  Blake  could  not  say  this  of  GalL  In  one  part  of  the 
paper  Dr.  Hunt  noticed  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge of  the  brain,  and  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Gratiolet  that 
the  siee  of  the  brain  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  intellect.  That 
opinion  was  oombatted  by  Dr.  Broca,  and  on  other  and  more  trifling 
points  he  admitted  that  anatomists  were  divided.  Some  maintained 
that  the  degree  of  intellect  depends  on  the  size  of  the  brain,  some 
that  it  depends  ou  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  convolutions, 
but  none  at  the  present  day  aud  that  a  certain  collocation  of  the 
brain  denoted  intellect.  It  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  Professor 
Busk  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  mind  than  the  anterior,  but 
he  (Mr.  Blake)  thought  there  was  no  reliable  evidence  that  Professor 
Busk  had  ever  eipressed  the  opinion  attributed  to  him  in  an  ab- 
surdly inaccurate  pamphlet,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  a  dis' 
cussion  on  Dr.  Donovan's  paper  in  another  place.  Professor  Owen, 
in  his  recent  great  work  on  anatomy,  described  the  brain  of  fishes, 
and  stated  the  results  of  experiments  made  as  a  test  of  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Phrenology  here  totally  failed ; 
now  what  was  true  of  lower  animals  was  true  of  man,  because  anthro- 
pology was  not  independent  of  general  "  biology."  That  was  ad- 
mitted by  Spnrzheim,  who  took  the  brain  of  the  tortoise  for  one  of 
his  illustrations.  With  regard  to  the  title  of  the  paper,  he  should 
prefer  "  the  function  of  nerve  matter  in  man  "  as  a  better  title  than 
physio -an  thropolc^,  for  all  these  questions,  if  treated  in  the  way 
Dr.  Hunt  had  treated  them,  only  came  to  the  discussion  of  matter 
and  its  functions  in  the  end.  "Functional  anthropology"  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  deflnite.  "  Biology,"  he  said,  might  be 
divided  into  morphology  and  teleology,  the  latter  being  the  science 
of  the  functions  which  animal  matter  imdergoes,  but  all  ideas  of 
design  or  creative  adaptation  should  be  excluded  from  scientific 
discussion.  He  thanked  Dr.  Hunt  for  his  valuable  paper,  which 
'had  led  them  more  or  less  away  from  the  fads ;  the  disousaion  bad 
done  so  still  further,  but  it  was  always  advisable  that  they  should 
wander  a  little.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Blake  observed,  that  valedictory 
addresses  are  frequently  wearisome  to  the  hearere ;  and  there  is  no 
tune  so  lugubrious,  so  dull,  and  so  painful  as  Ln  DapUOda.      He 
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had,  on  this  occ&aion,  perhaps  the  last  when  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  address  tLem  from  that  table,  merel;  to  thank  them  for 
their  patience. 

Ur.  C.  Walford  observed  that  phrenology  in  its  present  Btate  was 
not  able  to  eicplain  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  was  de- 
sitable  to  adopt  some  other  mode  of  inquiry.  The  study  of  anthni- 
pology  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  satiny  the  cravings  of  the  mind 
for  fuller  information,  and  he  considered  that  Dr.  Hunt  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  right  method  of  investigation. 

Dr.  Charnock  said,  perhaps  no  one  took  so  great  an  interest  in 
anthropology  as  the  author  of  the  paper.  Thus  it  was  we  were 
favoured  with  such  titles  as  "  Historic  Anthropology,"  "  Archaic  An- 
thropology," "Physio-Anthropology."  He  would,  uevertheleae,  ad- 
vise Dr.  Hunt  to  tdter  the  title  of  his  paper.  Professor  Macdonald's 
suggestion,  "  Anthropophysiology,"  would  be  much  better.  But  the 
most  appropriate  term  was  "  Human  Physiolo^,"  in  contradistinction 
to  "  Vegetable  Physiology."  Dr.  Donovan  adced  what  was  meant  by 
anthropology  i  Under  the  circumstances  that  was  a  strange  ques- 
tion. He  would  refer  Dr.  Donovan  to  a  Greek  lexicon,  nnder  at-dpamet 
and  \e^Bi ;  again,  from  fiovvvt  or  xovivkof,  might  be  formed  a  much 
better  term  than  "  Phr^ology."  Dr.  Donovan  said  the  phrenolt^sta 
had  the  &cts  with  them  ;  so  had  the  mesmerists,  the  spirit  rappers, 
the  table  tuinera,  and  those  who  formerly  believed  in  lunar  influence 
in  diseases.  The  latter,  indeed,  had  some  respectable  authorities,  as 
Galen  and  Hippocrates  among  the  ancienta ;  Sauvage.  Hoffman  and 
Mead  among  the  modems.  Among  other  phrenolt^cal  facts  here 
was  an  interesting  one.  A  Welshman,  who  had  uot  spoken  his 
native  language  for  thirty  years,  received  a  considerable  injury  on 
his  skull ;  on  recovery,  he  forgot  the  English  language,  aud  ever 
afterwards  could  speak  no  other  language  than  Welsh.  Dr.  Donovan 
defied  his  opponents  to  refute  any  statement  in  phrenology.  The  so- 
called  science,  "  Phrenology,"  was  baaed  upon  falsehood,  aseumptioD, 
and  unreasoning.  The  writings  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  contained 
two  truths ;  one  was,  that  large  heads  contain  large  brains,  and  small 
heads  small  brains.  This  fact  was  known  to  physiologists  long  before 
the  time  of  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ;  it  was  not,  however,  always 
true,  some  skulls  being  thicker  than  others.  The  other  truth  was, 
that  there  are  eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  skulL  But  eminencee 
are  not  found  on  all  skuUs,  and  the  number  varied.  Then  came  the 
ftdsebood,  viz.,  that  there  are  eminences  on  the  brain  and  concavities 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  skull  corretponding  with  projections  on  the 
surface.  No  anatomist  of  repute  would  endorse  such  a  statement 
There  were  often  depressions  within  when  the  outside  of  the  skull 
showed  no  projection  whatever,  but  was  quite  flat,  and  sometiutee 
even  hollow ;  and  there  were  often  large  prominences  on  the  surface 
when  there  were  nc  oorresponding  depressions  within.  Again,  phre- 
nologists were  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  their  eminences  ex 
oi^ans.  According  to  Gall  there  were  twenty-seven  organs,  Spun- 
heim  says  thirty-five.  Combe  thirty-three.  They  could  not  all  be 
right,     \^'hich  of  them  was  rig^t,  and  why  should  there  not  he  a 
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greater  number  of  orgaoB  and  eminences  1  Why  not,  for  instance, 
several  organs  for  veneration  ;  viz.,  one  for  Buperetittou,  another  for 
science,  and  a  third  for  quackery  I  What  a  pity  the  later  phrcno- 
kigist«  had  not  consulted  the  writings  of  Sir  Cliarles  Bell.  That  dia- 
tingiiiahed  anatomiat  diacovered  that  thirty-one  nerves  went  off  in 
rapid  Bttcceaaion  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  What  a  fine 
theory  the  phreoologists  might  have  made  of  this.  Thirty-one  nerves, 
thirty-one  bumps,  thirty-one  organs.  It  waa  probable  that  the  brain 
bad  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  mind ;  and  that  the  latter  had 
its  origin  in  the  remainder  of  the  nervous  system.  Look  at  the  ex- 
periments of  Morgugni,  La  Peyronie,  Duvemey,  Lacuttia,  Genga, 
Petit,  Scbmucker,  Brodie,  Abemethy,  Home,  and  others.  In  some 
cases  portions  of  the  cerebrum  were  wholly  wanting  ;  in  others,  parts 
bad  been  destroyed  by  suppuration  or  otherwise.  These  cases  in- 
cluded nearly  every  region  of  the  brain.  In  one  instance,  part  of  a 
knife  ;  in  another,  the  end  of  a  stiletto,  had  been  found  in  tiie  bmin, 
and  yet  in  all  these  cases  without  producing;  loss  of  sensibility  in  any 
part  of  the  body  until  within  a  short  period  of  death.  There  wns  a 
case  mentioned  by  Quin  of  a  child  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  brain  was  found  reduced  to 
water ;  and  of  another  cited  by  Morga^pii,  that  of  a  man,  who  died 
without  experiencing  any  loss  of  sensation,  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  cerebellum  was  found  reduced  to  a  vascular  moss.  From  the 
printed  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  now  held  i-^  his  hand,  it  would 
seena  that  Dr.  Hunt  had  omitted  to  read  the  beat  paragraph,  viz.,  an 
extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Heelew,  to  the  following  effect,  "The 
writings  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  not  added  cue  fact  to  the 
stock  of  our  knowledge  reapectiug  either  the  structure  or  the  func- 
tions of  nian,  but  consist  of  such  a  mixture  of  gross  errors,  extra- 
vagant absurdities,  downright  misstatements,  and  unmeaning  ijuota- 
tions  of  Scripture,  aa  can  leave  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  in  the  luiuds 
of  honest  and  intelligent  men,  as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the  real  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  real  empiricism  of  the  authors."  This  was  the  correct 
estimate  of  phrenology.  When  the  present  should  cease  to  Ite  a 
shallow  age,  it  would  doubtless  place  upon  the  same  shelf  the  busts 
of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Paracelsus,  and  Count  Cagliostro. 

Mr.  Dbhdy  said  the  observations  which  had  been  made  on  the  paper 
were  not  worthy  of  the  paper  itself,  which  contained  a  mass  of  sug-, 
gestive  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  go  wide  a-field  as  most  of 
the  speakers  hod  done.  He  was  astonished  at  the  strong  observations 
which  some  gentlemen  had  mode  about  phrenology  ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  they  should  adopt  the  principle  of  concession  and  compromise 
in  their  inquiries,  or  they  would  never  get  at  the  truth.  He  admitted 
that  some  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brookes  had  astonished  hini,  but 
he  was  not  inclined  to  speak  of  phrenology  in  the  manner  otlier 
speakers  had  done.  Reverting  to  the  term  phrenology,  he  considered  it 
to  be  the  most  unfortunate  name  that  could  have  been  adopted,  for  its 
strict  meaning  was  the  doctrine  of  ^pif  the  diaphragm  ;  and  it  might 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  attributes  the  operation  of  thought  and 
intellect,  and  of  emotion,  to  the  viscera  inst^  of  to  the  brain.     In 
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the  mapping  out  of  the  argans  on  the  skull  phrenologists  had  also  been 
unfortunate,  for  the  orgaub  of  conBtmctireness  and  of  deBtructiTeneas 
were  placed  close  together,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  divisions  of  the 
respective  organs  on  the  akull  went  across  the  couTolutions  of  the  brain. 
The  developments  of  the  cranium,  he  thought,  had  little  to  do  with 
the  actions  of  the  mind,  for  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  bones  in 
some  parts,  and  the  frontal  sinuses,  must  prevent  the  actual  form  oX 
the  brain  from  being  perceived.  He  thought  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  brain  was  much  more  import^mt  than  its  shape.  He  agreed, 
however,  with  phrenologists  in  thinking  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
the  mind,  and  he  admired  the  mode  adopted  by  Spurzheim  in  dissecting 
the  brain.  He  considered  that  a  good  way  to  study  phrenol<^  would 
be  by  noticing  the  effects  of  diseases  of  the  brain.  He  said  that  he 
had  had  a  patient  whose  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  had  taken  away 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  ho  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  left  hemisphere 
remained;  yet,  after  a  week  the  man  regained  his  senses  and  his 
memory,  and  seemed  to  be  not  much  affected  in  his  mind,  though  the 
organs  on  one  side  had  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  Ben'Dir  Bud  his  remarks  would  be  confined  to  that  portion  of 
the  paper  which  related  to  clairvoyance.  Dr.  Hunt  having  dissented 
from  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Biichner  that  ctoirvoyance  is  impossible, 
he  (Mr.  Bendir)  thought  it  was  not  oonclueive  merely  to  adduce  in 
general  terms  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Biich- 
ner had  not  barely  asserted  an  opinion,  but  his  argumenta  were 
founded  on  a  number  of  well  ascertained  facts,  as  well  as  on  somo 
principles  in  which  all  men  of  science  agreed.  If  Dr.  Hunt  could  dis- 
prove the  arguments,  or  doubted  the  facts  referred  to  in  Dr.  Biichner's 
work.  Force  and  Matter,  translated  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  there  would 
be  need  of  discuBsion  on  a  subject  which  otherwise  was  beneath  the 
serious  consideration  of  a  scientific  body  like  the  Anthropological 
Society. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  expressed  bis  dissent  from  that  part  oS  Dr. 
Hunt's  paper  which  related  to  phrenology.  He  said  that  anthropolo- 
gists had  hitherto  considered  &e  mental  faculties  and  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  mankind  as  isolated  phenomena,  and  had  not  made  any 
attempt  to  connect  them  ;  but  phrenologists  had  done  so,  and  had 
shown  that  certain  peculiarities  of  the  organisation  of  the  brain  bad 
relation  to  the  fimctiona  of  the  mind.  If  there  be  a  connection 
between  them  it  was  to  be  traced,  and  they  should  endeavour  to 
find  it  out.  Many  of  the  objectors  to  phrenology  admitted  that 
Dr.  Ciall  commenced  his  inquiries  in  the  right  me^od  to  arrive  at 
truth,  and  that  he  had  made  important  disooveriea;  yet  it  was 
now  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  science. 
If  that  were  so,  it  became  the  more  important  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  brain,  and  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  With  the  large  col- 
lection of  skulls  now  formed,  and  with  materials  to  aid  in  the  inquiiy 
never  before  existing,  it  became  the  duty  of  that  Society  to  see  whether 
any  reUtion  does  exist  between  separate  portions  of  the  brain  and 
distinct  mental  faculties.  He  objected  most  strongly  to  Dr.  Hunt's 
calling  the  statement  of  the  phrenolt^ists,  that  the  brain  is  the  nt^;an 
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of  the  mind,  "  a  gigantio  aaaumption."  He  oiight  as  truly  say  that  to 
assume  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  Tiaion  was  a  gigantic  asBumption. 
The  question  was,  has  the  brain  anything  to  do  with  mental  functions, 
and  can  we  connect  the  peculiarities  of  mind  with  distinct  parts  of  the 
brain  t  It  was  a  great  subject,  and  should  be  taken  up  by  that  Society 
on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  extend  observation  from  individual  oases  to 
whole  races  of  mankind,  which  the  Society,  with  the  aid  of  its  many 
corresponding  members  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  in  a  condition 
to  do.  What  was  wanted  was  the  accurate  determination  both  of  the 
mental  characteristics  and  the  form  of  the  skull  of  different  racea,  and 
a  systematic  comparison  of  these  data,  so  as  to  connect  the  one  set  of 
facts  with  the  other.  Individual  cases  mode  little  impression  on  the 
public  mind  compared  with  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  a 
comparison  of  the  crania  of  different  races  with  their  known  mental 
peculiarities. 

Mr.  Ai,FREa  HtooiHS  moved  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned,  which 
WAS  seconded  by  Mr.  Luke  Bureb,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Chahlehwortk  suggested  that  a  limit  should  be  put  to  the  time 
to  be  occupied  by  each  speaker,  as  there  were  many  gentlemen  who 
were  anxious  to  express  their  opinions. 

The  Chairman  expressed  regret  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
several  members  liad  thrown  dirt  on  different  sciences.  They  were  all 
trying  to  find  out  the  right  path,  and  though  many  might  be  wrong, 
yet  by  taking  advantage  of  their  experience,  and  by  avoiding  the  patha 
that  bad  been  shown  to  be  wrong,  the  right  path  might  be  gained  at 
last. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  following  Friday. 


June  21bt,  1867. 

Da.  SzsKANH,  T.P.,  in  turn  Csais. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  now  Fellows  were  elected  — Robert  Carrington,  Ksq., 
F.R.G.S.,  Admiralty,  Whitehall;  F.  H.  Chittenden,  Esq.,  M.RC.S., 
South  Lodge,  Lee  Park,  S.E. ;  Frederick  Cock,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  1, 
Westboume  Park  Terrace,  Porchester  Square;  James  Coke,  Esq,, 
M.D.,  Kivellan,  Edmburgh;  Wm.  0.  Copperthwait*,  Esq.,  M.K.C.S., 
Malton;  F.  H.  Fitzwilliam,  Esq.,  18,  Royal  Crescent,  Ramsgate  j 
Ryres  Wm.  Graves,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  18,  Barton  Street,  Gloucester  j 
C.  E.  Hailo,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  17,  Cross  Street,  Islington  ;  L.  Doake  Hill, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  35tb  Regiment;  Henry  James  Paine,  Esq.,  M.D.,  11, 
Crookherbtown,  Cardiff;  James  Rawson,  Esq,,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lichfield; 
J.  L.  Thomas,  E8q.,M.D.,St  Clear,  Carmarthen  ;  J.  F.  Wm.  Turner, 
E^sq.,  M.D.,  9,  Melville  Street,  Ryde ;  Thomas  Heagle,  Esq.,  Rochdale  j 
F.  W.  Coates,  Esq.,  M.D.,  10,  Westover  Villas,  Bournemouth ;  Fred. 
Tbeed,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Glanydon  House,  Rhyl,  Wales ;  J.  R.  CarlQl, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  fl7,  Bemers  Street,  West ;  F.  G.  Courthope,  Esq.,  Cheam, 
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The  following  preseoto  were  received,  and  thanks  were  voted  for 

From  the  Author. — W.  T.  Pbitchaiid,  Esq.     Polytjcsian  Researches. 
From  the  Author. — Evan  Powell  Meredith,  Esq.     The  Prophet  of 

Nazareth.     Amphibologia. 
From  Dr.  Hunt,  Direct.  A.S.L. — G.  J.  Murray.     InduBtriol  Products 

of  United  States. 

Dr.  Hf  NT  announced  that  the  Council  had  received  an  intimatiou 
that  space  had  been  allotted  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Council  had  decided  to  send  specimens  there, 
of  which  Dr.  Collyer,  then  special  commissioner  in  Paris,  would  under- 
take the  arrangement.  The  Society  had  a  considerable  number  of 
interesting  specimens  in  their  museum  to  exhibit,  and  he  was  glad  to 
say  that,  though  the  space  allotted  to  them  was  very  small,  it  was  in 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  whole  exhibition.  It  was 
aatiafactory  to  find  that  the  Paris  commissioners  hod  at  length  recog- 
nised the  claim  of  the  Anthropol<^cal  Society  of  London  to  have  a 
special  space  allotted  to  them.  Any  Fellows  who  wished  to  send  con- 
tributions to  the  Exhibition  might  do  so  if  there  were  room.  The  box 
containing  them  would  be  transmitted  nezt  week. 

Mr.  A.  HiaoiNB  opened  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Dr.  Hunt's 
paper  on  Physio-onthropotogy.  He  commenced  by  discussing  the  title 
of  the  paper,  observing  that  if  they  were  to  have  a  new  term  they 
might  as  well  inquire  into  its  meaning.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
paper  ten  definitions  were  given  to  the  tenn  ph3rBio-anthropology, 
which  did  not  agree  very  well  with  each  other,  but  the  conclusion  he 
drew  from  them  was  that  by  physio-anthropology  psychology  was 
meant.  Physio-peychology  was  a  good  word,  but  psycholc^  was  used 
throughout  Europe,  and  he  preferred  to  stick  to  it.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  psychology  was  a  part  of  anthropology,  for  the  latter  had 
for  its  object,  according  to  M.  Broca,  the  study  of  human  groups,  and 
not  of  individuals  ;  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the  study  of  the  men- 
tal phenomena  of  the  individual  man  did  not  belong  to  anthropology, 
though  the  anthropologist  might  offer  suggestions  to  the  psychologist 
as  to  the  method  he  should  pursue  in  his  investigations.  Dr.  Hunt 
had  exposed  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Dunn,  and  others 
and  by  ao  doing  he  hod  done  good  service.  It  was  an  indubitable 
fiict,  that  no  means  had  yet  been  discovered  of  bridging  over  the  dif- 
ference between  mental  and  physical  phenomena ;  but  he  thought 
some  aid  might  be  given  in  that  direction  by  the  study  of  mentAl 
disease,  of  the  gradusJ  growth  of  the  mental  powers  in  childhood,  and 
of  their  decay  in  old  age,  also  of  the  effects  on  the  body  of  violent 
emotion  and  of  mental  over-work.  In  these  rosearches,  also,  they 
must  not  neglect  the  forms  of  the  human  body,  and  all  parts  of  the 
body  stjould  be  taken  into  considemtion.  Such  investigattonB  ahoiUd 
be  carried  on,  not  only  among  various  races,  aa  had  been  suggested 
by  a  previous  speaker,  but  in  a  large  number  of  individual  cases  of 
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one  race.  Br.  Hunt  had  spoken  in  his  paper  of  the  "  gigantic  asBump- 
tion"  that  the  bmin  waa  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  that  waa  too 
strong  an  espreeaton,  for  he  oonceiyed  that  all  the  evidence  we  possesB 
ia  in  favour  of  the  aaaumption  that  the  brain  is  largely  concerned  with 
mental  phenomena.  He  recommended  that  casts  should  bo  taken  of 
the  insidea  of  skulls,  and  that  they  should  be  looked  at  by  a  single 
strong  light  to  show  the  marka  of  the  coBvoltitions  of  the  bnun  in  a 
most  marked  manner.  • 

Mr.  Phideaux,  in  the  absence  of  Mr,  Lute  Burke,  next  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  commenced  by  reading  a  short  letter  from  Mr.  Bray, 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  in  the  opinions  of  which 
they  both  agreed.  They  thought  tliat  Dr.  Hunt,  in  his  paper,  had 
shown  hia  ignorance  of  phrenology,  and  that  he  seemed  to  thiii  every- 
one waa  as  ignorant  of  it  aa  himself.  So  long  as  phrenologists  made 
phrenology  merely  a  study  of  dry  bones,  he  admitted  it  waa  not  a 
science,  but  it  waa  entitled  to  that  name  when  those  bones  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  brain  enclosed  within  them.  The  objection  titised  to 
the  claim  of  phrenology  to  be  called  a  science  deemed  to  be  the  same 
as  if,  when  anthropologists  said  that  in  any  particular  race  particular 
bones  were  prominent,  that  was  worthy  to  be  called  science ;  but  when 
they  stated  what  those  bones  signified,  then  anthropology  waa  to  be 
called  humbug.  One  fault  of  the  paper  was  its  indefinitenesa.  It 
failed  to  show  how  phrenologists  were  wrong  in  the  methods  of  inves- 
tigation they  pursued,  and  how  those  methods  he  proposed  to  adopt 
differed  from  them.  Though  so  much  was  said  against  assumption 
without  proofs,  there  was  an  assumption  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper 
for  which  no  proofs  were  offered,  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  could  once 
agree  on  a  correct  method,  anthropolt^sts  would  make  more  progress 
in  founding  a  science  of  man  in  one  year  than  had  hitherto  been  effected 
in  a  century.  That  waa  an  aasumption  without  any  proof,  of  which 
Dr.  Hunt  complained  so  much  in  othera  In  other  portions  of  the 
paper  Dr.  Gall  was  eulogised  for  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain.  Yet  Dr.  Oall  professed  to  have  discovered  in 
the  brain  the  seats  of  twenty-seven  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  Dr. 
Hunt  would  not  undertake  to  aay  they  were  incorrect.  Phrenologista, 
indeed,  boasted  that  their  science  was  founded  on  observation  and  in- 
duction quit«  as  much  as  any  other.  Dr.  Hunt  said  that  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  would  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  any  quarter, 
but  his  (Mr.  Prideaux's)  experience  did  not  confirm  thataasertion  ;  for 
he  had  submitted  a  paper  to  the  Council  which  waa  declined  to  he  read. 
Phrenologists  were  alwajis  ready  to  exhibit  facts  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  he  was  glad  that  anthropologists  were  going  to  pursue 
the  subject.  Mr.  Prideaui  then  referred  to  a  case  that  came  under 
hia  own  notice  in  a  manufactory  at  Birmingham,  where  he  observed 
that  one  of  the  workmen  had  the  organ  of  imitation  largely  developed, 
and  on  making  inquiry  he  waa  informed  that  the  man  was  remarkable 
for  hia  powers  of  mimicry.  He  suggeatcd  that  the  Society  should  send 
to  Birmingham  to  obtain  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  that  man,  to  form  No. 
1  in  their  museum  of  phrenology.  With  regard  to  the  objection  made 
during  the  previous  discussion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
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form  of  the  brain  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  skull,  Mr.  Prideaux 
observed  that  supposing  the  difficult;  to  be  much  greater  than  it  reallj 
was,  it  would  be  no  objection  to  the  science  of  phreuology ;  it  would 
only  apply  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  individual  peculiarities. 
There  was  no  better  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  phrenology  than 
by  examining  the  heads  of  those  individuals  in  whom  there  was  known 
to  be  some  remarkable  characteristic  Thus  the  position  of  the  faculty 
of  destructiveneas  had  been  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  skulls 
of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  in  which  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct difference,  and  the  skulls  of  murderers  had  been  found  to  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  former.  If  a  better  method  of  inquiry  than 
that  could  be  found,  phrenologists  would  be  ready  to  adopt  it.  Mr. 
Prideaux  concluded  by  remarking,  Mit  der  Dwmmheit  kampfen  Gotter 
»etbtt  vergebau. 

The  fbllowing  communication  &om  Mr.  Atkinson  in  reference  to 
the  notice  of  him  in  Dr.  Hunt's  paper,  was  then  read : — 

"  18,  Upper  Glonoeeter  Place,  Jnne  10, 1667. 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  do  not  think  it  consistent  in  me  to  say  that  all 
the  mental  phenomena  are  now  traced  to  their  physical  causes  and 
conditions,  and  yet  that  we  are  but  on  the  very  threshold  of  koow- 
ledge.  But  surely  we  may  trace  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  as 
effects  of  material  causes,  without  yet  having  discovered  the  laws  in 
all  the  particulars  under  which  such  effects  are  produced ;  but  of 
course  you  have  misapprehended  the  passage  in  question.  If  you 
will  turn  to  p.  17  of  my  Letters,  you  will  tind  my  reasons  given,  com- 
tuencing  in  these  words,  '  The  proof  that  mind  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  body  that  all  other  phenomena  do  to  material  condition  (light 
for  instance,  or  instinct  iu  animals),  and  that  it  is  not  some  sort  of 
btilliaut  existence  caged  in  the  body  to  be  clogged  and  trammelled  by 
earthly  conditions,  is  to  be  found  by  all  who  will  exert  their  senses 
and  understanding,  released  from  nursery  prepossessioua,  etc'  I 
need  not  quote  more,  as  you  have  the  worl^  and  what  I  have  a8sert«d 
is  your  own  opinion,  that  the  mental  phenomena  in  their  entirety  aro 
the  function  of  the  physical  being,  and  you  seem  to  imagine  that  miod 
may  exist  as  the  function  of  other  matter  than  brain  and  nerve, 
which  seems  a  rather  fanciful  notion  in  one  insisting  on  rigid  induction 
from  well  ascert^ed  facts ;  and  when  you  say  that  '  we  have  not 
yet  traced  the  physical  conditions  of  man  to  their  causes,  much  less  his 
mental  phenomena,'  it  is  difiicult  to  see  what  it  is  you  can  possibly 
mean.  Is  not  matter  the  positive  and  fundamental  cause  in  itself; 
or,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  '  the  cause  of  causes,  itself  without  a  cause.' 
You  really  seem  so  desirous  of  accommodating  all  classes  of  thinkers, 
that  you  fail  to  make  yourself  always  quite  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
you  should  not  have  quoted  from  me  passages  against  the  etrora  of 
the  Combe  phrenology  without  saying  that  I  had  written  the  work  to 
explain  what  was  the  true  method  of  investigating  the  functions  of 
the  brain  after  the  Baconian  method,  and  proposing  other  means  that 
seemed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  case,  and  pointing  out 
the  kind  of  facts  essential  to  the  inquiry.  And  I  am  now  very  glad 
to  find  that  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  chapter  *  On  the  method  of  the 
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Btudj  of  mind,'  bd  far  as  he  goes,  agrees  with  me  entirely,  and  there 
is  some  little  hope  now  of  our  getting  in  the  right  way  free  from  the 
pF^udioes  of  the  past,  when  it  was  assumed  that  mental  phenomena 
must  be  studied  in  a  different  way  fi^m  all  other  ulasses  of  phe- 
nomena. 

"  And  now  a  word  on  clairvoyance,  which  Dr.  Biichner  oracularly 
declares  to  be  a  'acientific  impossibility,'  but  to  know  which  asto- 
nishing fact  for  certainty,  the  Doctor  himself  must  be  clairvoyant. 
But  in  reply  to  Dr.  Biichoer,  I  not  only  say  that  I  know — ^yes,  posi- 
tively know — clairvoyance  to  be  true,  having  observed  the  fact  day 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  and  for  many  years  together,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mass  of  clear  historical  evidence ;  but  further,  I  say, 
that  the  mind  is  entirely  clairvojrant ;  that  our  ordinary  perception 
is  a  claiiToyant  power,  and  nothing  else,  and  can  be  nothing  clso;  and 
beyond  this  I  affirm  that  eveiy  bird,  animal,  and  insect  is  clairvoyant, 
or  possesses  instinct,  which  is  the  same  thing  ;  and  that  the  mental 
powers  are  something  more  than  the  mere  expresuons  of  experience, 
and  that  the  factdtios  could  not  have  been  developed,  and  as  it  were, 
built  up,  sa  Mr.  Spencer  in  conformity  with  the  theory — the  baseless 
theory,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Darwin — has  supposed.  The  process  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive,  so  that  Mr.  Spencar,  our  '  universal  postulate,' 
as  he  wrongly  colls  it,  condemns  him.  With  the  explanation  of 
cliurvoyance  1  will  not  now  occupy  you ;  but  on  some  future  occasion 
shall  be  ready  to  go  into  this  deeply  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  bo  able  to  show  that  there  is  no  essentia]  difference 
between  the  so-called  clairvoyance  and  our  ordinaiy  perceptions  ;  but 
with  this,  as  with  so  many  other  matters,  it  is  the  exceptional  or 
deviating  instances  that  must  cast  the  most  light  on  the  nature  and 
laws  of  ^e  ordinary  effects  and  general  fact,  and  1  may  add  that,  in 
truth,  the  origin  of  any  class  of  mental  phenomena  or  instinct,  from 
matt^,  is  equally  inconceivable  and  profoundly  mysterious,  just  as 
the  fundamental  origin  or  chamctor,  or  subtlo  nature  of  everything 
else  whatsoever,  is  inconceiTable  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
senses  and  understanding,  though  the  familiarity  of  a  fact  leads  us  to 
think  otherwise ;  but  in  reality  nature  throughout  is  equally  won- 
derfnl  and  magical  "  Sincerely  yours, 

"Henry  G.  Atkinson." 

The  following  letters  were  also  read ; — 

"  My  Dear  Db.  Hunt, — I  am  truly  delighted  that  physio-anthro- 
pology has  been  thus  introduced  to  the  notice  of  tlio  Society,  To 
neglect  the  functions  while  we  study  the  form  of  man,  is  to  leave  the 
butter  half  of  our  work  undone.  The  physiol<^y  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  still  in  a  state  of  chaos,  from  which  we  must  make  an  effort  to 
redeem  it.  My  professional  duties  forbid  my  writing  you  at  any  length 
to-day,  but  between  this  and  Monday  I  hope  to  embody  a  few  remarks, 
the  residt  of  penonal  observation,  as  a  slight  contribution  to  the  foots 
and  suggestions,  which  are  now,  thanks  to  your  judgment  and  deter- 
mination, being  bronghl  under  the  obsei-vation  of  anthropologists. 

'  "While  discarding  the  theories,  let  us  carefully  examine  the  asserted 
facts  of  phrcnologj-  and  mesmerism,  bearing  in  mind  that  what  is  trut^ 
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and  irhat  ia  faJ]a£f  in  these  so-called  sciences,  can  only  be  determmed 
on  the  testimony  of  nature,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
niCDts  of  inductive  investigation,  one  carefully  conducted  experiment 
or  correctly  observed  phouumenon,  ia  worth  a  thousand  arguments. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  whatever  little  stock 
of  knowledge  I  may  have  acquired  in  those  branches  of  inquiry  now 
under  discussion,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  Society,  before  whose 
more  enterprising  members  a  noble  field  of  investigation  and  discoveiy 
is  being  thus  opened  up,  in  which  solid  duty  may  be  done  and  a  lasUng 
reputation  may  be  made,  by  those  willing  and  able  to  be,  in  this  way, 
the  bene&ctors  of  humanity. 

"  With  a  renewal  of  my  thanks  for  your  admirable  paper,  with  the 
general  spirit,  and  with  the  several  propcultions  of  which,  as  &r  aa  I 
have  been  able  to  apprehend  them,  upon  a  first  perusal,  I  entirely 
agree,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  discussion  now  pending,  will  even- 
tuate in  the  recognition  of  physio-anthropology  as  a  legitimate  de- 
partment of  inquiry,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"J.  W.  Jaokson." 

*'  In  treating  physio-anthropology  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
impossible  to  Uioroughly  understand  the  functions  of  man  without  a 
knowledge  uf  the  animal  economy  generally,  for  let  us  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  human  organism  is  simply  tiie  unimftl  type  more  fully 
unfolded ;  or  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  said,  humanity  copstLtutes  a  new 
order  of  organic  being,  superior  to  but  not  separated  by  any  impass- 
able gulf  from  the  orders,  genera  and  species  beneath  it.  Ail  thjs  is 
of  course  only  saying  that  we  must  base  our  iavestigations  on  the 
facts  of  comparative  physiology,  whereof  the  functions  of  man  con- 
stitute a  very  important,  but  nevertheless  tributary  province. 

"  Now  what  is  the  primarily  determining  element  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  inferior  types  of  sentient  being]  we  answer,  the 
higher  development  of  his  nervous  system.  And  if  asked  to  define 
the  spociaJity  of  this  development,  we  would  say  its  oentraliSation  in 
the  brain.  In  all  this,  however,  let  us  understand  man  is  only  the 
&rther  continuation  of  a  line,  whose  direction  however  ia  clearly  dis- 
cernible throughout  the  vert^brata,  if  not  the  inferior  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  But  while  thus  admitting  the  ever  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  brain,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  sentient  life,  let  us 
also  remember,  that  it  is  not,  even  in  man,  a  perfectly  isolated  organ, 
but  a  port  of  his  nervous  system,  between  whose  remotest  filaments 
and  this  its  (solar)  centre,  there  ia  intimate  action  and  reaction  inces- 
santly maintained.  This  then  should  suffice  to  prevent  our  fidling 
into  the  error  of  those  cerebral  physiologists,  who  attempted  to  study 
the  brain  as  a  eeparate  organ,  without  due  regard  to  its  anatomical 
connection  with,  and  physiological  relation  to,  other  portions  of  the 
organism.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  real  advance  of  phre- 
nologists, effected  in  these  latter  years,  has  been  in  the  endeavour  to 
correct  this  error  of  its  earlier  teachers.  But  we,  as  anthropolo- 
gists, should  not  begin  by  faUing  into  it.  In  the  study  of  the  brain 
from  external  iudlcationa,  three  things  must  especially  engage  our  at- 
tention, namely,  it«  quantity,  its  quality,  and  its  fonii,  respecting 
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which  ve  may  again  obserre  in  pagaing,  that  the  old  school  of  phre- 
DologiatB  made  too  much  of  the  firat,  and  underestimated  the  second, 
vhile  they  were  too  prone  to  mere  'organology,'  to  a  comparative 
neglect  of  general  proportion  and  contour,  in  the  third.  But  anthro- 
pology must  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  study  of  external  indications, 
but  proceed,  through  its  medical  Fellows,  to  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  aixangement  and  distribution  of  the  convolutions,  the  volume  of 
the  cerebrum  as  compared  with  that  of  the  oerebeUum,  aad  of  both 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  spinal  cord.  I  dwell  on  these  things, 
feeling  fully  assured  that  a  knowledge  of  stnictnre  and  function  must 
go  together. 

"  As  we  have  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  physiology,  so 
we  must  have  a  comparative  physical  autfaropology  and  a  comparative 
phyuo-anthropology.  We  must  not  only  study  the  peculiarities  of 
form,  but  also  the  specialities  of  function,  attaching  to  different  races 
and  temperaments ;  for  it  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  that  the  various 
types  of  man  differ  only  in  structure,  that  being  the  sure  index  of 
fuUy  proportionate  diversity  in  the  action  of  their  vital  forces.  Nor 
ts  this  diversity  confined  only  to  the  broader  demarcations  of  race ; 
it  is  found  also,  between  the  several  varieties,  and  attaches  very 
perceptibly  even  to  those  minute  subdivisions,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  though  now  known  phrenologically  as  temperamente,  are  in  all 
probability  the  suppressed  germs  of  eaiU,  a  result  of  the  ineradicable 
proclivity  of  man  to  separate,  like  some  other  animate  types,  into  dis- 
tinct breedi.  Now  it  is  here  that  the  practical  experience  of  phre- 
nologists, whatever  may  be  the  gravity  of  their  errors,  in  the  way  of 
groimdless  assuinption  aud  unwarranted  theory,  will  be  found  emi- 
nently valuable  to  the  physio-anthropologist,  if  only  as  su^esting 
the  road  to  &rther  discoveries,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  yet  profounder 
investigations. 

"  As  my  time,  however,  for  the  preparaticm  of  these  remarks  is  to 
be  counted  by  hours,  and  as,  moreover,  I  would  not  willingly  intrude 
at  needless  length  with  a  written  communication  on  the  patience  of 
those  who  have  met  for  a  vivA  voce  discussion,  I  will  hasten  to  con- 
clude by  givii^  a  few  instances  of  the  value  of  physio-anthropology  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  man.  In  doing 
this  I  shall  occasionally  advert  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 
not  only  on  our  mental  manifestations  but  also  our  corporeal  func- 
tions, for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  constitute  a  Intimate 
branch  of  physioanthropology.  In  this  connection,  let  us  remember 
that  man  is  an  organic  integer,  and  not  a  mere  assemblage  of  separate 
and  indcpendant  organs,  nnd  that  all  his  manifold  functions  are  but 
the  manifested  activity  of  one  lifepower,  a  truth  but  too  oiten  for- 
gotten, not  merely  by  the  much  offending  phrenologists,  but  also  by 
others  in  whom  i^erhaps  the  error  is  not  so  excusable. 

"And  first  as  to  the  effect  of  form.  It  will  be  found  that  when 
the  basis  of  the  bram  is  large,  the  shoulders  are  generally  broad, 
the  chest  well  arched  and  the  limbs  muscular,  while  respiration, 
digestion,  and  the  corporeal  functions  as  a  whole,  are  efficiently  dis- 
charged.    The  circulation  is  vigorous,  the  skin  is  warm,  and  the  t«n- 
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dencf  is  to  diseaaee  of  aji  acute  rather  tlian  a  chronic  oharaoter, 
PerBooa  so  coBstitutcd  are  prone  to  a  life  of  action  rather  than  thought, 
and  unlees  the  coronal  region  be  also  powerfully  developed,  ofl«n 
allow  their  impulses  to  predominate  over  their  principles.  Now,  con- 
templated in  the  light  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  what 
b  all  this  hut  saying  in  effect,  that  the  animal  economy  is  still  well 
developed  in  such  persons,  and  where  the  type  is  very  strongly  marked, 
that  this,  the  lower  nature,  tends  even  to  predominate  over  the  higher 
and  human,  with  which  it  is  mingled.  We  may  observe  that  such 
peTBODB  faiten  much  more  readily  than  those  in  whom  the  basis  of  the 
bnua  is  small,  arising,  probabiy,  from  the  fact  that  their  alimentary 
duties  are  more  efficiently  performed.  Now  is  comparatiTe  physical 
anthropology  sufficiently  developed  to  inform  us  whether  the  abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  viscera  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  in 
these  people  as  in  others  diversely  constituted  cerebrally) 

"Let  me  now  give  another  illuBtration  from  temperament  or  qxtalitt. 
Here  is  a  man  of  the  nervous  temperament,  or  as  a  jockey  would  say, 
he  has '  blood'  in  him.  Here  bone  and  muscle  are,  in  a  sense,  subor- 
dinated to  nerve.  The  eitremitiea  are  small  and  beautifully  fonned. 
The  bands  are  psychical — for  the  type  extends  to  the  finger  tips,  which 
are  neither  thick  (rudimentary),  nor  broad  and  flat  (spatular),  but  fine 
and  pointed.  The  general  form  of  the  body  is  elegant,  and  its  move- 
ments arc  graceful  and  elastic ;  the  skin  is  fine — not  rough,  coarse 
and  porous — and  the  hair  is  soft  and  silky ;  the  iace  is  oval,  the 
mouth  ia  rather  small  but  beautifully  formed,  and  the  features  gene- 
rally are  dehcately  chiselled  and  classical  in  outline.  Now,  in  a  being 
BO  constituted,  the  senses  are  acute,  the  perceptions  are  quick,  thought 
is  almost  intuitional,  and  the  emotions  are  intense.  In  correspondence 
with  this,  the  brain  has  immense  power  over  the  physical  functions, 
it  can  accelerate  the  circulation  and  retard  digestion,  demnge  the 
bowels  and  upset  the  previously  harmonious  working  of  the  entire 
animal  economy,  through  what,  in  common  language,  we  term  mmbii 
impressions.  Now,  are  we  prepared  to  afford  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  these  fecte )  What  speciality  is  there  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain  to  account  for  so  much  ausceptibility  to  outward  impres- 
sions, and  such  almost  painful  intensity  in  the  reaction  to  which 
they  conduce  1  Are  its  convolutions  more  complex,  or  has  it  a  larger 
amount  of  ^y  matter  than  usual  1  And  what  do  we  know  of  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  connected  with  the  viscera,  that 
may  serve  to  esphun  their  especial  control  over  function  in  the  case 
before  usl 

"  From  the  foregoing,  and  were  there  time  we  might  similarly  illus- 
trate the  connection  between  structure  and  function  from  each  dis- 
tinctly characteriaed  form  of  head,  and  from  eveiy  one  of  the  well 
defined  temperaments,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  physio-anthro- 
pology is  yet  in  its  infancy.  As  phrenologists  we  have  accumulated 
many  valuable  and  suggestive  facts,  hut  as  anthropologists  we  have 
not  yet  laid  even  the  foundations  of  a  science. 

"  I  have  not  yet  touched  on  mesmerism,  nor  is  there  time  on  the 
present  occasion  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it    Suffice  then  for  the 
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present,  that  after  twenty  years  experimeiita]  knowledge  of  this  aub- 
JQot,  I  am  fully  conTinced  that  physio -anthropology  will  ever  remain 
imperfect  until  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  of  one  human 
organism  to  the  vital  action  of  another,  be  fuUy  and  fearlessly  invea- 
tigated.  What  is  really  wanted  in  this  matter,  as  in  phrenolt^,  ia  not 
blind  acceptance  or  bigotted  rejection,  but  enlightened  investigation. 

"And  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  moet  respectfully  auggeat  to  all 
earnest  anthropologists,  that  no  man  ia  really  quaUfied  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  reality  or  fallacy  of  the  asserted  iaots  of  phrenology 
and  mesmerism,  until  he  has  profoundly  studied  and  rendered  himseLT 
txprrimaUtdty  familiar  with  these  so  called  departments  of  science. 
Foregone  conclusiona  on  these,  as  on  any  other  province  of  inquit^, 
are  simply  'idola,'  which  every  true  diaciple  of  Francis  of  Verulam 
will  hasten  to  cast  out;  An  antbropologiet  haa  no  prejudioea.  He  is 
open  to  all  truth,  his  only  'school'  being  that  of  nature.  We  have 
carried  out  these  principles  in  phyaioal  anthropology,  and  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  place  in  the  vanguard  of  science,  we  must  be  prepared  tor 
ft  similar  disregard  of  antiquated  prejudices  and  an  equal  £splay  (^ 
fearleas  loyalty  to  the  truth,  in  physio-anthropology.  Let  ua  not 
deceive  ourselves.  If  we  refiise  to  thoroughly  invcBtigatc  the  fimo- 
tiona  of  man,  then  we  shall  have  to  give  place  to  thoae  who  will." 
"  Wilmot  Iio^e,  Bobheater :  Boad,  Camden  New  Town, 
June  SO,  1867, 

"Ut  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  finished  reading  your  able  pamphlet  on 
physio -anthropology,  and  i  congratulate  you  on  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  you  have  treated  the  subject  It  ia  impoaaible  to  msiat  too 
much  on  the  inductive  method  of  research,  if  we  wish  to  keep  clear  of 
crotchets  and  brush  away  all  the  cobwebs  of  the  olden  time  ;  but  you 
will  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  rest  assured.  For  my  part,  when  I 
reflect  how  slowly  truth  travels,  and  how  the  greatest  minds  are  hiasaed 
by  preconceived  notions,  or  early  prejudices ;  when  I  call  to  mind  that 
even  Bacon,  'the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,'  to  whom  we 
all  look  up  with  such  veneration  as  a  model  philosopher,  was  himself  a 
bigot  in  science,  and  repudiated  the  brilliant  discoveriea  of  Galileo : 
when  I  recollect  that  even  the  great  Newton  believed  in  alchemy,  and 
undertook  to  interpret  the  apocalypse,  I  am  really  tempted  to  despair 
of  philosophy,  properly  so-called,  ever  making  any  great  progress. 
However,  I  auppose  nil  detperandum  must  still  be  our  motto,  for  there 
is  no  getting  on  without  it. 

"  I  hope  by  the  time  the  Society  meets  again  to  have  more  leisure 
than  I  have  had  of  late ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  place  my  services, 
sach  as  they  are,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

Believe  me,  dear  air,  youi's  faithfully, 

C.  Robert  deb  RuTFiiRES." 
"  SI,  Honnt  newant,  Liverpool,  Jnne  21, 1667. 
"  Dear  Sib, — I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  esteem  you  as  a  fearleas  and  bold  thinker.  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Phrenological  Society,  haa  been 
kind  enough  to  lend  me  a  proof  copy  of  youradt&eas  respecting  phyuo- 
anthropology,  which  I  bdieve  ia  being  diacussed  by  tlie  memben  of 
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your  Society.  I  have  read  your  paper  vith  pleasure,  and  feel  ^ad 
that  you  have  taken  the  right  view  of  Dr.  Gall's  true  position  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  subject  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  made 
phrenology  a  special  study,  and  have  taken  eveiy  means  «rithin  my 
power  to  verify  Dr.  Gall's  facts  and  observations,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  have  found  him  angularly  correct  in  his  statements.  My  observa- 
tions and  eiperience  have  not  been  altc^ther  confined  to  man  in  a 
civilised  condition.  I  have  carefolly  made  a  study  of  him  in  the  wilds 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  there  found  Dr.  Qall's  statements 
equally  verified,  so  that  I  spesk  on  the  authority  i£  experienoe  derived 
firom  observation. 

"  I  fiilly  agree  with  you  respecting  the  insulting  and  dogmatical  lan- 
guage used  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  phrenolt^  to  those  who  cannot 
see  the  truth  of  it,  in  the  h^t  in  which  they  present  it.  But  empirics 
are  always  dogmatical,  insulting,  and  boasting,  whatever  their  subject 
may  be.  Hence,  the  advocates  of  phrenology  are  not  the  exception ; 
for  in  the  infancy  of  all  science,  we  find  that  some  believed  themselves 
able  to  expl^n  all  phenomena,  when  they  had  the  least  power  to  do 
so  irom  ignorance  oF  their  laws. 

"  You  appear  to  think  that  phremdogy  has  collapsed,  and  that  it  ia 
little  thought  o£  I  cannot  see  &om  your  paper  how  you  have  been 
led  to  that  conclusion,  as  my  experience  does  not  fully  accord  with  it ; 
I  certainly  do  not  find  the  same  kind  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind 
respecting  it  as  did  exist  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  But  notwith- 
st^ding  that,  I  know  that  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated,  and 
the  belief  in  its  truth  is  wide  spread.  The  extensive  sale  of  any  works 
on  the  subject,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  India,  Australia,  and 
America,  is  some  proof  of  the  statement.  Still,  I  readily  admit,  that 
the  subject  does  not  hold  the  position,  in  the  estimation  of  many  per- 
sons, ttmt  1  should  Uke  to  see  it  do,  who  are  looked  up  to  in  matters 
of  science.  But  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  t«  the  fitot  that  the 
opinion  of  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  eminent  in  a  certain  department  of 
science,  is  of  no  practical  value  on  a  subject  that  he  has  not  carefully 
investigated  on  the  order  of  nature.  Hence,  the  opinions  of  men  on 
subjects  have  different  d^^ees  of  value,  according  to  the  positive 
knowledge  they  have  of  the  subjects.  Now,  if  an  individual  has  no 
positive  knowledge  of  phrenology,  and  he  takes  upon  himself  to  express 
an  opinion  r^arding  its  truth  or  &lBehood,  his  opinion  should  be  taken 
for  what  it  ia  worth,  whoever  he  may  be. 

"Yon  charge  the  advocates  of  phrenology  with  being  dogmatioaL 
But  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  charge  does  not  rest  with  them 
alone.  I  frequently  meet  with  men  who  stand  high  in  the  scientific 
world  who  denounce  phrenology  in  very  strong  terms,  yet  they  admit 
that  they  have  not  made  a  positive  investigation  of  the  subject.  The 
real  disciples  of  Dr.  Gall  can  make  every  allowance  for  such  men,  and 
value  their  opinions  accordingly. 

"As  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Gall,  1  tender  you  my  warmest  thanks  (or 
your  paper,  and  the  manly  courage  you  have  displayed  in  lajnng  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Gall  before  the  members  of  your  most  important  Society. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"To  Dr.  James  Hunt.  "FmaDERiCK  BmnODi."  i 
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Mr.  Chahlssvorth  observed  that  though  Dr.  Hunt's  paper  did  not 
profeHs  to  be  a  paper  on  phrenology,  it  was  praotically  bo  ;  and  one 
gentleman,  who  apoke  at  the  last  meeting  (Ur.  Brookes)  had  occupied 
flie  time  of  the  meeting  nearly  an  hour  with  that  subjeot,  Mr.  Hig- 
gina's  speech  was  very  different,  both  in  tone  and  matter,  &om  those  on 
the  last  occasion,  and  really  had  a  bearing  on  the  great  object  of  the 
paper.  If  that  was  not  to  be  conaidered  a  phrenological  diacusaion,  all 
that  Mr.  Brookes  had  spoken  should  be  cancelled  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
to  be  a  phrenological  discussion  he  should  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
general  ^m  of  tlie  paper.  He  attaehed  great  ralue  to  all  the  com- 
munications of  Dr.  Hunt,  but  the  present  one  rather  disappointed  him, 
from  its  want  of  connection  and  of  logical  definition.  It  was  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  divest  themselves  of  precon- 
ceived opinions.  All  most  agree  wiUt  him  in  that ;  but  on  that  point 
they  all  understood  one  another.  He  hit  right  and  left  at  a^ost 
everybody.  He  said  they  must  throw  aside  the  assumptions  of  every- 
body ;  the  assomptions,  even  of  men  of  science.  He  (Mr.  CharlM- 
worth)  would  go  with  him  in  the  general  spirit  of  those  observations, 
but  they  were  likely  to  lead  them  to  dangerous  ground.  If  they  laid 
down  the  principle  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  assump- 
tions, the  progress  of  investigation  would  be  arrested  and  discovenr 
become  extinct  As  an  illustration  of  that  opinion,  Mr.  Charleswortn 
adverted  to  a  question  which  once  excited  the  scientific  world  respecting 
a  creature  that  lives  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  paper  nautilus,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  pirate,  and  to  have  stolen  the  shell  it  occupied. 
That  was  an  assumption,  and  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  that 
assumption  had  produced  a  remarkable  influence  on  physiological 
science.  When,  therefore,  they  were  told  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
assumptions,  they  should  bear  in  mind  how  valuable  they  sometimes 
are. 

Mr.  Wbslet  remarked  on  the  inconsistency  of  their  being  told  that 
the  discussion  was  not  to  be  on  phrenology,  and  yet  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  subject  under  consideration  was  the  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  Phrenology  attempted  to  settle  that 
question,  and  they  could,  therefore,  scarcely  refrain  from  discussing  it. 
Phrenology  is  based  upon  two  assumptions  ;  the  localisation  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  the  various 
cerebral  organs  outside  the  skull.  The  first  of  these  assumptions  was 
still  open  to  question,  while  he  believed  the  second  had  been  entirely 
disproved.  Unless  the  mental  faculties  could  be  discerned  upon  the 
living  head,  phrenology,  as  a  practical  science,  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  now  known  that  great  changes  ia  the  form  of  the  skuU  are  pro- 
duced by  the  premature  closing  of  the  sutures ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  such  chtuiges  affected  the  mind ;  and  if  the  skull  be  flattened 
artificially  by  pressure,  it  did  not  destroy  the  mental  faculty  supposed 
to  be  located  iu  the  part  depressed,  nor  produce  others.  He  regretted 
that  the  race  character  of  skulls  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
There  were  broad  distinctions  between  the  skulls  of  different  races 
which  had  not  been  attended  to,  while  minute  differences  in  the  skulls 
of  tlie  same  race  had  been  brought  into  prominence.     In  this  waut  of 
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generBl  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  thought  phrenology  had  been 
prematurely  brought  forward,  and  its  theories,  based  upon  aaaump- 
tions,  had  been  miataken  for  science.  Ho  ioBtanced,  aa  an  iUustratiou 
of  the  miBtakeB  that  phrenologists  are  likely  to  make,  a  akull  in  their 
museum  which  approached  in  general  cbacactei*  the  skull  of  a  gorilla, 
yet  it  exhibited  a  large  development  of  the  organ  of  veneration  and  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  consequence  of  the  great  thickness 
of  the  bone  in  those  parts  of  the  skulL 

Dr,  Beigel  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  when  Mr.  Brookes  reminded 
the  Chairman  that  Dr.  Beigel  had  already  spoken  on  the  fiist  night  of 
the  discussion ;  hut  the  Chairman  overruled  the  objection,  as  no  other 
gentleman  seemed  to  desire  to  speak. 

Dr.  Beioel  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  papor.  He  said  the 
ol^'ect  of  the  second  part  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  bring  phrenology  face 
to  fiice  with  science ;  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  not  to  make  some 
remarks  on  phrenology.  He  considered  the  coses  adduced  by  Mr. 
Brookes  far  &om  satisfactoiy  ;  and  the  latter  of  the  two  be  was  inclined 
to  treat  as  a  practical  joke  of  the  medical  men  at  the  Ouemsey  Hos- 
pital He  thought  it  was  unfair  of  Dr.  Hunt  to  bring  the  question 
before  that  Society,  for  it  could  not  be  decided  by  such  a  meeting. 
Phrenologists  should  go  to  the  dead-house  and  examine  the  skidls  of 
the  bodies  brought  there.  He  adduced  cases  of  hydrooephalua  as  de- 
eded evidence  against  phrenology.  In  those  cases  the  skull  was 
greatly  extended  beyond  the  natural  size,  aud  the  brain  was  turned 
into  a  fluid  mass ;  and  yet  the  persona  bo  afflicted  may  retain  all  their 
mental  faculties.  In  asylums  it  was  known  that  changes  took  place 
in  the  brain  when  the  mind  was  destroyed,  but  very  seldom  was  there 
any  indication  of  change  on  the  sur&ce,  though  sometimes  a  change 
was  perceived  in  the  very  middle  of  the  brain.  That  foct,  he  con- 
sidered, WBA  sufficient  to  show  that  phrenology  was  not  worth  speaking 
about.  There  was  no  scientific  man  who  had  examined  the  brain  with 
great  care  who  did  not  pronounce  phrenology  to  be  nonsense.  If  the 
localisation  of  the  mental  faculties  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  were 
true,  he  should  recommend  that  the  name  of  phrenology  should  be 
changed  to  that  of  geography  of  the  akulL  It  was,  he  considered,  a 
pity  that  BO  much  time  should  have  been  wasted  in  the  discussion  of 
jjirenology,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last  occasion  attention 
would  be  paid  to  it,  as  Dr.  Hunt  had  now  brought  it  fkoe  to  face  with 
science. 

Dr.  Donovan  begged  to  be  allowed  to  Bpeak  a  second  time  in  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Beigel'B  second  attack  on  phrenology ;  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  are  impregnable.  They  may  be  thus  briefly  enun- 
ciated : — "  that  the  mental  faculties  are  innate  in  man,  and,  in  a 
sense,  in  all  creatures  that  can  be  said  to  feel  and  to  think" — *'  that 
those  faculties  perform  their  functions  by  means  of  material  organs" 
— "  that  the  brain  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  these  organs" — 
*'  that  the  brain  as  a  whole,  and  its  component  oigans  likewise,  are 
subjected  to  a  law  of  size."  In  proof,  it  is  a  fi»ct  that,  if  a  man's 
brain  bo  less  in  circumference  than  twenty  inches — nay,  than  twenty- 
one  inches — such  a  person  is,  if  not  an  idiot,  in  a  state  which,  for 
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vant  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  spooneyiam ;  nineteen  inches 

ueceasitatiug  idiocy. 

Several  membora  objected  to  this ;  when 

Dr.  DoNOVAif  said  that,  before  the  proceedings  oommenced,  he  meo- 
Biired  the  head  of  aa  avowed  oppoaeat  of  phrenology  now  present,  and 
foiind  it  to  be  only  twenty  inches  and  three-quarters  round.  Now, 
said  the  dootor,  I  would  not  have  such  a  head  on  my  shoulders  for  all 
the  gold  in  Australia,  for  it  must  be  utterly  incompetent  for  any- 
thing like  normal  vigour  and  efficiency  in  any  profession.  Dr.  Dono- 
van was  proceeding  to  elucidate  further  principles,  when 

The  Ghairuan  said  he  was  out  of  order  to  enter  then  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  phrenology.  It  was  not  the  last  time 
that  phrenoli^  would  bo  discussed  in  ^at  room,  an^  Dr.  Donovan 
had  better  reserve  his  observations  for  a  more  fitting  occasion.  If  the 
subject  waa  brou^t  forward  again  they  should  be  glad  to  hear  all  thai 
he  had  got  to  say,  but  the  question  before  them  at  that  time  was  a 
question  of  method. 

Dr.  Donovan  persisted  in  so  far  puienisg  the  subject  as  to  show  the 
use  of  phrenology  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  read  letters  from  Dr.  J. 
Soott,  of  the  Haalar  Hospital,  and  from  Dr.  Davy  of  Northlands  asy- 
lum, in  which  they  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  great  utility  of 
phrenology  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and  the  latter  said 
that  phrenology  lies  at  the  root  of  anthropological  science. 

The  Bev.  Donbab  Hkath  moved  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned, 
as  he  desired  to  make  a  few  more  observations. 

Mr.  MaokehziB  seconded  the  motion,  but  when  the  motion  -was  put 
to  the  vote  thore  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  cloung  the  discnsuon. 

Dr.  Hunt,  in  reply  to  the  various  remarks  on  his  paper,  com- 
menced by  saying,  that  he  was  disappointed  witli  the  discussion,  which 
he  hoped  would  have  led  to  some  argument  as  to  the  method  in  which 
they  should  pursue  their  investigations  ;  but  after  three  nights'  dis- 
cussion they  had  not  much  advanced  towards  that  object.  He  hoped 
that  Dr.  Donovan  would  have  replied  on  behalf  of  the  phrenolt^sts 
to  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  referred  to  them;  hut  during  the 
three  nights  when  the  opportunity  was  offered,  no  one  had  attempted 
to  defend  what  he  bad  termed  the  gigantic  assumption  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  His  meaning  on  this  point  had  been  entirely 
misunderstood.  Many  speakers  had  asserted  that  he  had  denied  tiiat 
we  had  any  right  to  assume  the  brain  to  be  closely  connected  with 
mental  phenomena.  Nothing,  however,  waa  further  from  his  inten- 
tion. Tl^t  all  mental  phenomena  were  associated  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  brain  he  did  not  dispute  for  a  minute.  He  could 
not  put  the  case  stronger  or  more  simply  than  he  had  done  in  the 
paper,  and  in  time  he  had  no  doubt  his  opponents  would  be  able  to 
see  the  vast  difference  between  the  existence  of  an  entity  called 
the  "  mind,"  and  mental  phenomena.  Dr.  Donovan  said  on  the  first 
Might  that  he  did  not  know  what  anthropology  waa,  and  ha  asked 
them  to  tell  bim  what  were  its  doctrines.  He  (Dr.  Hunt)  replied, 
that  anthropology  had  no  doctrines  at  all,  and  in  that  respect  it  dif- 
fered from  phrenology.  It  was  because  Dr.  Donovan  camo  forward 
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with  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  instead  of  with  fticta,  and  wished  to 
force  it  down  bj  dogmatical  assumptioaa  that  he  objected  to  receive 
them.  Ab  to  the  question  of  the  siie  of  the  brain  and  its  relation  to 
mental  power,  it  had  often  been  discusaed  in  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Paris,  and  it  must  sooner  or  later  oome  on  for  discussion 
by  their  Society ;  but  the  question  at  present  waa  as  to  the  method 
of  conducting  their  investigations.  Dr.  Hunt  was  proceeding  to  com- 
ment on  the  speech  of  Mr,  Brookes  as  a  defender  of  jArenology,  when 

Hi,  Bbookbs  rose  to  explain.  He  said  he  was  not  a  phrenolf^t, 
but  a  student  of  mental  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  nerrous 
system. 

Dr.  HtiNT  said,  amidst  mudi  laughter,  that  he  was  rety  glad  indeed 
to  hear  this,  and  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  oommnnication 
which  had  been  read  from  Mr  Atkinson.  He  observed  that  Mr. 
Atkinson  objected  to  the  paper  because  it  showed  too  great  a  desire 
to  conciliate  all  parties  ;  whereas  Mr.  Brookes  asserted  that  its  object 
was  to  set  them  all  by  the  ears.  Dr.  Charnock  and  Mr.  Blake  ex- 
jffessed  themBelvea  om  violent  opponents  of  phrenology,  and  Dr.  Char- 
nock went  BO  for  as  to  call  both  Dr.  Gall  and  Dr.  Spureheim  im- 
postore ;  whereas  Mr,  Blake,  though  expressing  nearly  similar  opinions 
as  to  phrenology,  yet  considered  Spurzheim  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
anatonuBta  of  the  brain.  Then  with  regard  to  clairvoyance ;  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr  Atkinson  was  in  its  favour,  while  Mr.  Bendir 
agreed  with  Dr.  Btichner  that  all  cases  of  pretended  clairvoyance  rest 
upon  fraud  or  illusioa  These  great  difierenceH  of  opinion  were  held 
by  men  who  in  other  respects  entertained  similar  views.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  his  position  with  regard  to  the  subject  in  hand  was  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  consistent.  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  at  exception  being  taken  to 
the  assumptions  of  men  of  science ;  but  why  should  scientj£c  men  be 
allowed  to  put  forward  unwarrantable  asBumptions  more  than  any 
other  class  1  He  had  made  a  distinction  between  philosophers  and 
men  of  science,  because  the  latter,  he  considered,  differed  entirely 
in  their  method  from  the  former.  Science,  as  he  understood  it,  did 
not  attempt  to  explun  the  origin  of  tilings,  but  only  the  laws  by 
which  they  were  r^^ulated  ;  nor  was  it  the  duty  of  scientific  men  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  entities  like  the  mind  and  sou],  of  which,  by  their 
methods  of  observation  and  research,  nothing  waa  or  could  be  known. 
These  assumptions  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  physiological 
science.  Mr.  Atkinson  had  said  that  it  was  a  fanciful  idea  to  admit 
the  existence  of  mental  phenomena  without  a  nervous  system.  He 
(Dr.  Hunt)  had  not  admitted  such  an  existence.  He  merely  stated 
that  we  had  no  right  to  declare  that  the  existence  of  a  new  order  of 
man  with  a  more  attenuated  form  of  matter,  was  an  impossibility. 
He  granted  that  snch  a  supposition,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  is  not  only  fanciftil,  but  is  equally  absurd,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  present  knowledge.  It  waa  merely  thrown  out  to 
show  the  catholic  nature  of  their  science,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  be 
ready  to  admit  any  phenomena,  however  remarkable  or  even  fanciAiI 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  declared  Darwinism  to  be  impossible. 
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Ltr-  Hunt  replied  that  this  was  just  the  point  od  which  he  differed. 
There  were  two  or  three  points  in  connection  with  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  to  which  he  had  always  strongly  objected.  One  of  these 
was  ttte  breathing  of  life  into  a  few  primitiTe  forms ;  and  the  other 
was,  the  descent  of  mankind  teom  a  single  ape.  Yet,  differing  as  he 
did  on  these  and  other  points,  be  did  not  feel  himself  justified  to  de- 
clare Darwinism  to  be  impossible.  Science  did  not  know  or  conoem 
itself  with  what  was  possible  or  impossible  j  it  merely  sought  to  dis- 
cover and  demonstrate  what  was  true.  They  should  leave  to  philo- 
sophers the  office  of  declaring  scientific  deductions  to  be  impos^ble. 
With  regard  to  the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Higgins,  they  deserved 
most  serious  consideration.  The  confusion  which  that  gentleman 
had  pointed  out  respecting  the  different  meanings  of  physio -anthro- 
pology were,  he  thought,  more  apparent  than  reaL  The  various 
definitions  he  had  given  df  the  science  were  to  illustrate  his  meaning. 
Mr.  Higgins's  objections  were  directed  against  the  positions  laid  down 
in  the  firat  page  of  his  paper.  If  the  position  laid  down  by  Professor 
Uiuley,  and  adopted  by  the  British  Association,  was  sovmd,  then  be 
was  justified  in  both  hia  title  and  his  definition.  There  was  no  doubt 
something  to  be  said  in  lavour  of  retaining  the  word  psychology ; 
although  he  differed  from  those  who  thought  it  a  good  word,  or  that 
its  origin  gave  it  any  recommendation  to  their  acceptance.  He  had 
first  of  all  called  hia  paper  "On  Psychical  Anthropology,"  and  it  was 
with  some  regret  that  he  felt  obliged  to  relinquish  this  title.  He 
uontended  that  all  scientific  men  knew  of  psychology  was  by  physio- 
logy— by  the  study  of  structure  in  action.  He  felt  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  time  must  come  when  the  word  psychology  must  give  place 
to  one  which  was  less  objectionable,  and  that  for  the  present  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  a  beginning,  and  when  wo  speak  of  function  use 
a  word  which  has  that  meaning,  and  not  a  word  like  psychology,  which 
bears  an  entirely  different  signification  by  nearly  every  person  who 
uses  it.  Mr.  Higgins  bad  said  that  all  parts  of  the  body  threw  light 
on  mental  phenomena,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  him ;  this  was  one 
justification  for  the  title.  There  were  many  other  points  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  discussion,  but  it  would  be  impossible  at  that  lato 
hour  to  go  into  them  thoroughly,  and  he  thought  it  therefore  best  to 
leave  his  reply  to  these  points  until  another  occasion. 

The  Society  was  then  adjourned  till  November  next. 
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